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ISMEL AS A WOELD INFLUENCE 


By BMENIIABD STADE 
I’rofuaaoi' iu tlio Ludwig Univoraity, Qiosscn 

Tranulatod for Uio prcsont work from Qesehickte des Volks Israel. 

Many II niiliou linn wallccd (lod’s earth, has long enjoyed its good things, 
IiiiH (uimo iul;o being and pannod away, without our Icnowing anything of its 
history, or evun wluitlior it laid a history at all. For no nation has a history 
oxoojit 011(1 iiliat makes history, that is to say, that influonces the course of 
Imman developinoiit. It is with races as with individuals 5 none is keiJt in 
niiiid liy }ioskirity save those who have distinguished themselves by ideas 
tliat have modi (led the life of mankind, or (which comes to the same thing) 
have liuon pioneers iu fresh liolds of action. The greater the spiritual gain 
a nation has brought to the rest of the world, the longer and more steadily 
its life lias llowed in the channels it was the first to make, the longer is its 
history told among them. T’ho nations of history are those wliich have put 
forward, in one fashion or another, their claim to the dominion of the 
world. 

'1,'huM we may iitly ask what chum it is that is made upon our interest by 
till) histoiy of the Jewish nation. And the answer will be, that nothing 
wliieli c.'ccites our attention, or stirs us to admiration or imitation in the 
Jiistory of otlmr nations, is liore present in any large measure. Israel was 
always a small, nay, a [lOtty nation, settled in n narrow space, never of any 
(lonsidorahlo iinportiumo in tlio political history of the East 5 it never brought 
forth a Kanises 11 , a Sargon, an Esarliaddon, an Asalmrhannpal, a Nebuchad- 
roy./.ar, or a ('ynis to hear its banner into distant lands. Yet, for all this, the 
history of Israel has, for us, an interest quite diiroront from that of those 
otlmr nations of antiquity. 

And if, as wo sou, Israul is far suipassed in martial glory by the peoples 
of till) grout onqjircs, and by the Ruuiuns in their mfiuonce on the develop- 
mont of law, there are yet other points in which it must yield unquestioned 
prouoduneo to other nations of antiquity. Wo do not find in Israel the same 
fooling for bounty as among the Greeks, who, like no nation before them or 
after, showed forth tho laws of beauty in every sphere of intellectual life, 
and to lihis day, in such matters, stand forth in a perfection which has never 
again been attained, far le.ss excelled. Among the Hebrews there is nothing 
analogous, nothing oom])aral)l6 to what we admire in the Hellenic people. 
It has no cpio, nothing that can be compared with the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
against which tho Gci’inaus sot the Nd)elungen Lied, and tho Finns the JSixle- 
imla; it has not tho slightest rudiments of a drama — the Song of Songs 
and Job are not dramas. 'There is a school of lyrical poetry unsurpassed for 
all time, and tho music that corresponds to it. But the bent towariis science, 
which actuates tho Greeks, is wholly lacking — wholly lacking the bent towards 

H, w,— voxi, II. I) 1 
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philosophy. Nor was it ever eminent in ancient days, in the walks of com- 
merce, enterprise and invention, by which, also, a nation may conquer the 
world ; its intellectual life is absolutely one-sided, a oue-sideduess that pro- 
duces on us the effect of extreme singularity. 

But the attraction it has for us does not lie in this singularity. It is 
due, rather, to tire circumstance that this small nation has exerted a far 
greater influence over the course of the history of the whole human race 
than the Greeks or Romans, that to us it has become typical in many more 
respects than they. Our present modes of thought and feeling, onr lives 
and actions, are far more profoundly influenced by the world of thought and 
feeling which Israel brought to the birth, than by that of Gvccoo or Rome. 
Our whole civilisation to-day is saturated with tendencies and impulses Adiicli 
have their origin in Israel. 

The reason for this is that in Israel one side of human nature had devel- 
oped to a very high perfection, a side which is of far greater cousoquonce 
to mankind in general than art or science, law or philosophy. While in 
Hellas, philosophy first, and then, indirectly, science, developed out of 
mythology, in Israel the age of mj^ology was succeeded by that of reli- 
gion. And we may say that the religion oi Israel is still the active roligictn 
of mankind in a far higher degree than the philosophy of tho Grocks is still 
its active philosophy. What Israel did in the sphere of religion is without 
a doubt far more epoch-making, unique, and effective than what the Romans 
did m the sphere of politics, or the Greeks in that of art or science. As 
Israel assumed the leadership of the human race in religion, so Romo did in 
matters of govei-nment, and Greece in questions of philosophy; but while 
the eivihsed nations which adopted Roman law strove wit'll inoroasing 

r conceptions; whilt 

the rehes of Greek art and science only roused the enthusiasm of a clioson 
few, and the philosophy which the Greeks had created was confined within 

0“® Iian'k and the evor-widoiiing 
religion embraces all classes of tlie jieoplo, from 

upon earth. Moieover, however men may shut their eyes to the fact luiiomr 
ourselves to-day religion _ia a subject of far more universal interest th-iu 
ait, science, or any pohtical institution whatsoever. Disputed cmoslions 
of rehgion shake hngdoms and kindle the most sanguSv 

ures of ancient IsrTel in the eves of onf 1 ^Hgious Ag- 

nation, Biblical history sLds for^arihn 
knows more about AbmC W «n A 

mon, about Samuel and Elijah than David, and Solo- 

and feels them (in maiked ionrtast wittiits^ninta”tV*^ 

terity, which it beholds with the fil k towards tlunr pos- 

the spirit) to he flesh of TJs flesh aY^hone S Son/ T 

own nation is thoroughly Hebiaised or if respect mir 

And this is evef moS SSw’S®'" Semiticisedf 

tke creed of Islam. In the^eves of Mnb ^lations whioli have 
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progenitor of the People of the Revelation; ' in their eyes all tlie religious fig- 
ures of Israel of old are Mohammedan saints. 

Thus the importance of Israel in the history of mankind, and, conse- 
quently, our interest in its own history, is due to the leading part it took in 
the sphere of religion. In Israel, indeed, religion — or, as most people pre- 
fer to express it, monotheism — first came into being. Let not the reader 
misunderstand the latter word. The monotheism of Israel is not the ac- 
knowledgment that there is but one Supreme Being. That is not a reli- 
gious but a philosophical idea. The God of the Israel of old is not to be 
defined as the sole, supremo, and absolutely perfect being, but as the Not- 
World, or, bettor still, as the sum of aU forces present and active in the world 
conoeived of apart from the substratum through which they are manifest in 
phenomena. Hence the God of Israel of old is simply the Mighty One. But 
in the eyes of the Israelite of old the world was no wider than the land that 
nourished him. For this reason the God of ancient Israel is the God of the 
Land of Israel, and the actual existence of the gods of other nations is not 
denied. They exercise in the lands of other nations the same sway as Israel’s 
God in the world of Israel. 
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The difSeulfcy of sketching the outlines of the history of Isi-nol in pvo- 
Maccabean times is unusually great. Historical curiosity was ilcniod to 
rais i^eople, and the Captivities were literary as well as political disasUM'S. 
The record of events which may have been kept, partly in the royal 
partly perhaps in, the temples, had disappeared; nor have any royal iiisc.i'ii)- 
tions as yet been discovered. It is only the laud of Moah wliicli ha.-; yielded 
up au historical inscription, to which we shall refer in due course as an illiW" 
tration of contemporary Israelitish history. It is probable that the disei] ties 
01 the prophets kept some record of interesting events in the lives of tlndi' 

masters— and the greater prophets were personages of political ii.s well ii.s 

leligious iinportance — hut the inveterate tendency of such liialorv to bo- 
come Lagiology, compels us to read the fragments of propliotio jlarralivo 

than the pa,s«ago.s "f 

a rati\e which may, perhaps, have been derived from royal annals, 

collections of popular traditions whioli, tliomdi 
iS £ ^agination were doubtless moie precious to the cari; J.^aiol- 
Ther contemporary or nearly contom 2 »orary‘ history, 

of L™t roillociioil; 

mu rKflGsrih of M f roaohe<l us, they 

whicli fnr progressive men, have contributed original idi'menls 

must conSk rlSS- thf ZLTI*'™' 

te from proocoupotiou rrift dof&ito 
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Yahvist is very distinctly on the side of the greater prophets ; the Deuter- 
onomist, the Priestly Narrator, and the Chronicler have for their chief 
object the direct or indirect enforcement of the religions principles of the 
earlier or the later law, to which in the Chronicler’s case we may add the 
glorilication of tlie temple at Jerusalem, its various classes of ministers, and 
its ritual. 

The composition of these works ranges over a long period, extending at 
any rate from the eighth to the third century n.c.; the upper limit is not 
certain. It is the task of the critic to extract the passages belonging to the 
first four of these narrators (or rather sometimes schools of narrators) from 
the composite works in which they are found, and also to investigate the 
sources from which they may have been drawn. On the first part of this 
task mucli skill luis boon lavished by a long succession of critics, but the 
second part is still very far behindhand. And it must regretfully be said 
that owing to the backward condition of the criticism of the text of the Old 
Testament, there is some uncertainty in the biisis of all constructive treat- 
ment of tlic political and religious history. The scantiness of outside mate- 
rial, whicli is peouliarly needed as a check on the subjective Hebrew writers, 
is also no slight hindrance to tho formation of thoroughly trustworthy 
conclusions. 

Tradition tolls that the founder of the Israolitish nation first saw the 
light in Egypt, where a number of Hebrew tribes were sojourning. A 
cluiugo in the sentiments of tho court towards the Hebrews had brought 
ahout a cruel oppression. According to tho Elohist (one of tho narrators 
mentioned above, fragments of whose work are preserved in the Pentateuch), 
Moses, tho cliihl of a Hebrew man and woman of a tribe called Levi, was 
hidden in an “ ark of bulrushes ” by the Nile, on account of a royal edict that 
all male children of the Hebrews sliould bo put to death. Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter saw the child, had compassion on him, and finally adopted him as her 
son. Tills, however, is b}' no means a contemporary account, and the de- 
tails wouhl never have been thought of, but for the existence in popular 
Hebrew tradition of a mythio tale of the sotting adrift of a divine or at least 
heroic infant on waLor. 

'.riio earliest traditions respecting Moses knew nothing of this. They 
])laco tlic cradle of tho national exiateiico of the Israelites, and must conse- 
<|uentiy have placed tlio cradle of the deliverer Moses, not in Mizraim or 
Egypt, but in a region of nortlicrn Arabia called Mizrim, the border of 
whicli on one side adjoined. Egypt. 


Title lexonus irUOM EGYra 

The whole story of the Exodus from Egypt appears to he due to a con- 
fusion botwoon Mizraim and Mizrim — a confusion which is presupposed 
by what remains of tiio Yahvist’s and tho Elohist’s narratives in their 
present i’erm, but which was probably not made by these narratives in 
tiioir original form, and cannot ho shown indisputabl;^ to have been made 
by the earliest prophets (Amos ii. 10 ; iii. 1 ; v. 26 ; ix. 7 ; Hosea ii. 16 ; 
viii. 18; ix. 8; xi. 1, 6; xii. f), 18; xiii. 4). 

I’lic resulciioo of Mose.s in Egypt constitutes, in fact, a considerable diffi- 
culty. Had Moses bC/Cu reared as an Egyptian prince, he wordd have 
received an Egyptian name, an Egyptuui office and an Egyptian wife. W e 
are told, however, that he married one of the seven daughters of Hobab, the 
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priest of a tribe of Midianites (or Kenitas) which dwelt not far from Yali- 
veh’s sacred mountain, Horeb. Her name is Zipporali, and, in accordance 
with the undoubtedly true theory that the relations of tribes wore expressed 
by the Hebrews under the form of genealogies, we may assume that the 
seven daughters of Hobab were the tribes occupying seven districts in Ara.- 
bia, in the neighbourhood of Horeb. Where Horeb or Sinai was, is disputed ; 
it is even doubted whether the Old Testament is entirely consistent with 
itself on this point. The traditional view, however, which comes down to 
us from Christian antiquity, that the mountain of the giving of the Law wa.s 
on the western side of the Sinaitio peninsula, is sufficiently refuted by this 
one historical fact, that in the days when the Exodus from Egyjit (if lOgypt 
was really the temporary abode of the primitive Israelites) may bo ooU' 
ceived to have taken place, a portion of the peninsula was occupied by ISgy})- 
tian officials and miners, and garrisoned by Egyptian troops. Tlio student 
may well be perplexed by the divergent views as to the situation of 1 loroh 
(which in the original tradition was probably a synonym for Sinai), nor (!iin 
we digress to relieve his perplexity. Ail that we can say is that, if lie 
accepts our guidance, he will nave provisionally to adopt the vieAV (strongly 
opposed to the later tradition) that Horeb or Siuai was near the snerod iio'wn 
of Kadesh, better known as Kadesb-Barnea, on the northern Arabian border, 
md also to assume that Zipporah (the name of the traditional wifo of M().s(vs) 
is connected with Zarephath (the vowels of this name arc uncertain), a. place 
which Moses (*.«., the Moses-olan) may be supposed to have acquired, citlicr 
by cession or by conquest. 


MOSES PBOBABl,y A OBAN NAME 

this with the traditional belief that there was once a ixu-son 
misconceive the po-ssihle range of oral tradition, 
and to forget the universal tendency to imagine the ancestors or fonii<|(>rs 
oi tribes and races. That there was a clan baring a name like M.Xh o? 
Moses j that, owing to a close conneotion with a Yaliveh-worshipniim ( ribo 
of Kemtes, this clan became ardently devoted to the service of Yaliveh • •uid 

of a common worship-the worship of the god eSd ' 

which must originallv have o lalivoli, a name 

blit which in course of time caX to be eXTaiW I'liononumon, 

truly existent or the SfraS^ng oX ‘■'- 

is natural thartiL^Siveh-worXS^toE 

to have derived laws and institnfinna ,^1 • i ^ Israel conceived thomsolves 
Israelites in AraCvemnoX^^^^ ^>0 

to in the Pentateuch are those of an affrieultHT^i*^^* annual festivals roforred 
adopted by the Israelites after they hfd 

One portion of the first of these feasts howevpv ™0(lo of life, 

really a monument of the nomadSe oTEsTaS l*'^«Bovo.--is 

I tlie Isiaelites ; it corresponds to a 
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similar spring-festival whioh wo know to have been observed by the ancient 
Arabians. Tlio festival of tho Now Moon, which was entirely unconnected 
with agriculture, and that of sheep-shearing, may have been retained by the 
Israelites from their nomadic period. 

Tho city of Zarophath seems to have been regarded as on the border-line 
between tlie country known as Miarim or Muzri, and tho pastoral country 
called in Hebrew tho Negeb, though there are some Old Testament passages 
whioh indicate that in later times a more southerly limit was fixed, viz., at 
Nadesh. It is possible that among tho pre-Israelitish inhabitants of the 
Negeb were the “sons of Anak” or Anakitos, and that these Anakites 
(wlmso torribloness Avaa niiignifled by legend) were identical with, or closely 
related to, tho “ Rophaim” or Rophaites, whoso king, called Og,i8 commonly, 
by a very early error of the text, transferred to tho countoy on the east 
of tlio Jordan, and who wore really Amalokites, -i.c., Jerahineelites (tho leading 
race of northern Arabia in primitive times, including Edomites). In fact, 
Og and Agag (tho latter a traditional Ainalokito name) are names which 
could only, for some strong philological or historical reason, be separated. 


'inilfl jaUHT MfCUtA'L’ION iniOM KAUliSH 

It is too true that tho Ilobrow texts are often sadly corrupt, but among 
otlmr tilings wo can still see, undornoath the corruption, that the first migra- 
tion of (bo JsraolitoH from Kadosh (near llorob or Sinai) was neither to tho 
wostoru nor (.o tlio eastern part of Canaan, but to tho country on the south of 
I'alestino (tho Nogob) whore tlui inliabitants had passed (as probably those 
of, Mizruu had also pamod) into a sottled modo of lifu and were flourishing 
agrioultni'ists 5 thoir vineyards wore aspccially renowned in ancient legend. 
This rogion, in c(.»nso(iu(m(!0, booamo tho soeno of a largo number of Hebrew 
legends, ainl tho saorodsjiotsin it continued to drawrovoront pilgrims as late 
as tlio fall of tho Icingdom of Judah. (This follows from a critical examina- 
tion of .Fcvomiali xli.) Among tliose legends are those of the patriarchs 
ill (heir oarliov form, and pcrha]is oven those of tho so-called Judges. Tho 
jKU'iod. when tho Isvaolitisli otmiro was still in tho Negob was ono in whioh 
vi'.ry liWilo unity of aotioii was possible, and tho first attempts to introduce 
porsoiial Hovoroignty aiijioar to liavo had full success only within tho sphere 
of single la'ibos (sne especially tho storios of Jophthah anil Gideon). Tt need 
hardly bo iiddcil that rogid govommout prosupposos tho possession of cities, 
(owns, and villages. 

'J'lio most tnisliworthy record that avo possess of tho transitional pre-regal 
jioriod is tho so-called Hong of , Deborah (Judges v.) which oolohrates the sue- 
oossfnl war of a nuuibor of llohrow elans, coufodoratod for the present occa- 
sion, against, tlio coinnion enemy, who, according to the corrupt text of 
Judges iv. (conijiaro also v. lU, also corrupt), Aviis king of Canaan; but 
acciirding to a more trust, worthy reading, derived by methodical criticism 
from tlio (lorruiit text, was Icing of Konaz (a widely spread tribe related to 
Edom). '.I'lio Hong ajipears to roproseut tradition at a point when it inay 
still bo call<.!d liistorical. It sliows that in times of great neocl it was possiWe 
for the elans to unite, and a iiavallol case, Avhioh wo could easily believe to be 
historical, is meuti(,med in Judges ill. 8-11.5 the oppression of the Israelites 
by a JerahniGolite king called Cushan (properly a race name), which was 
closed by tbe intervention of a friendly clan of Konizzite origin called 
Otluiiel ‘(Ethan?). This Otlmiel-clau must have had a leader of more 
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than, common heroism, who induced, the other clans to follow him. Sucli 
occurrences, renewed, perhai^s, at frequent intervals, must have prepared 
the wi»y for regal government. 

The adversaries of Israel evidently derived their power not merely fi-om 
their superior armour and experience in warfare, but from their union. It 
was possible for nomads, by the fierceness and suddenness of their attaelcs, 
to effect conquests in settled and civilised territories ; it was not so easy to 
maintain these conquests against the assaults of determined, united and avoU- 
equipped foes. To what extent the Israelite clans had settled themsifivos in 
Canaan, as distinct from the Negeb, we can hardly be said to know, but avo 
find a territory known as Benjamin in the hands of Israelite clans at tho close 
of the transitional period, and we cannot doubt that between Benjamin and 
the Negeb there must have been settlements of Israelite clans inters] )orsed 
with the older populations ; and we may venture to assert that ono of the 
most important of these clans was called Judah and another Oalch. Tliat 
the Israelites were also established in the centre and to some extent in the 
north of Palestine is, of course, not to be questioned. Bid then, no very 
certain Hebrew traditions on this point have been preserved, and tliu supposi- 
tion that the tribe of Asher was so called because its seats Avore in tlio onee 
important land of Asaru (mentioned in Egyptian inscriiitions) in Aidiat 
became western Galilee, and may, indeed, at one time Jiavo iiossosscil ell 
Galilee, is less probable than the theory that the name is a modiliciition 
of Ashkhu^ derived from a time when this tribe dwelt in tlio imiLdilKuir- 
Iiood of a Tekoa in Calebite territory far away to tlie soutli (1 Ciinui- 
icles li. 24, iv. 5), We cannot, therefore, say anything about tho Israelii, isli 
occupation of central and northern Palestine, nor can we venturu to asHunio 
that the Israelites of this region were in any sense, however limited, subjects 


HELP FROM MBNEPTAH AND TEL-EL-AMAENA LETTliJES 

As to the chronology of the events of the pre-reual neriod nnr-n.. 
tamtj pmaja. W, witliout 

'looipeoted and nfulesiiod diim,l,ii,ii. 
In 1896 Piofe.ssor Hmders Petiie discovered an inscription of the Pliiivioli 
Meneptah m Avhich that kine sneaks of haTrinw i 
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Let us so step further. From the treaty of peace bet-ween Ramses II 
(father of Monoptah) aud the hing of the Kheta or Hittites (about 1300 b.c.) 
we seem to gather that the south of Palestine was at that time garrisoned by 
Egyptian troops. Only tlie south was Egyptian ; the north continued to 
be und(n’ the C(mtrol of the Ilittitos. Even Seti I (father of Ramses II), 
who had a course of unbroken success in northern Arabia and southern 
Palestine, cf)uld occupy porinaiiently no fortress in Canaan to the north of 
Mogiddo. From those facts wo may conclude that one section of Israelites 
may perhaps have penetrated from Kadesh into southern Palestine before 
tlio reign (jf tho_ Pharaoli Soti I, during the period of the decline of the 
Egyptian authority in Asia. And it so happens that we have in the famous 
Tol-el- Amarna corrospondonco unimpaaohable statementsof the trouble caused 
in southern Palestine in the century preceding Ramses II by certain people 
called Khabiri, wlumi some have identified witli the Israelites ; and it is Abd- 
khiba, Itiug or at least g(jvornor of Urnsalim or Jerusalem, who complains to 
his liege lord the king of Egypt that the king’s dominion is being lost to 
the Kliabiri. 

Tlieso Kbaliiri were apparently })lund(!ring nomad tribes, which were on 
the way tt» adopt settled mode of life. It is not improbable that the name 
is (Kpiivaloiit to lljrim (Jlohrows) ; only if we adopt this equation, wo must 
not eouliiio tlio application of the term “ llobroAvs ” to tiie Israelites, but 
extoiid it to “all tiie sons of Eber”((JoncHis x. 24), a Biblical phrase which 
shows that the lsraelit(fs thcuisolvos wore by no means narrow in the use of 
tlie I.eriii. Sooner than identify the Khabiri with the Israelites, who probably 
boeann! t<» a laige o-\'.tont agrioulturists in the Negeb, one Avould suppose the 
chieftain of Jerusalem to refer to those whom wo know as the Amalekites. 
Still ono (tan not deny tho bare ))ossibility that tlio people in southern Canaan 
called “ Israel” Ijy tlio Pliaruoli Monoptah may have been partly derived 
from some of the plundering ehuis called Khabiri. 

'I'lie facts of iinportauoc for tho liistory of Israel to be gained from the 
Tel -el-A mama letters are these ; 

■J. 'I.'lie eonliimance of tlio Babylonian language and the cuneiform char- 
aitters — a ])rooC of tho intensity of tho early Babylonian influence over Syria 
and Pal(tsl,ine. 

2. 'Pile semi-indepe,udeneo of the oitios — a consequence of the disinte- 
gration of tint JOgyptiaii enqdro in Asia. 

il. 'Pile existence of names (Milkili, Ahd-Milki) pointing to a Jerahmo- 
elite olenient in tho settled population of Palestine. 

•t. 'I'lio name Urnsalim ( Jerusaleui), and the importance of the city 
Ho-cidlud. 

5. 'Pho name Khabiri, jiossihly (sonuocted with Ibrim, “Hebrews.” 

(1. 'I'lio importaiieo of tlm Ilittitos in northern Palestine (including the 
later kingdom of .Israel). 

7. 'Pile j-estless activity of wai'liko nomads, some of Avhom entered the 
service of kings and chiefs. 

8. '.I'lio favour shown to natives of Palestine at tho Egyptian court, 
romiiidlng us of the story of Joseph. 

Wo eimnot ])ause to eoimnent ou each of those facts, hut may point out 
that the story of Joseph, as it noAV stands, certainly has a more historical 
appoaraneo than any other of tlio early lIobreAV legends. The Egyptian 
functionary who suporinteiids tho magazines of grain in the land pf Yarimuta, 
according to tlio , Amarna tablets, reminds us of Joseph in a similar omce; 
and tho (iuestiou arises whether at the root of tho story of J oseph there may 
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1 j. ^^■F Qnmp o'i''ftpd iii 6 iiib 0 r of 0336 of the chilis of tlficob or 

Israd whoVund favour and employment at the court of Amenhotoi) IV 

^°“stffl*tL^Sw1o?6p^Sjr^ thf other ancient Hebrew Icgninls, 
havSd an eX formfin wfiich the scene of tlie events was in the 
t ide region to the south of Palestine, and the king ^spokon o wi s a 
North Arabian. And though there may have been an Isiael in South 
Palestine in the thirteenth oentuiy b.c., yet the same authority wlucli appears 
to state this as a fact also says that the victorious Egyptian king laid Israel 
waste, leaving no fruits of the field, and the context suggests that the male 
population had been carried captive, or slain. 


SAUL AKD DAVID 

We return to Saul, whom the legend represents as the first king of Israel, 
but who, if his story be critically regarded, was no more than tlie dictatoi- 
of the South Israelitish tribes in a time of continually renewed warfare. 
His foes, according to our present texts, were the Ammonites, the Pliilis- 
tines, and the Amalekites, but in the original legends, only one great foe, 
was referred to — those whom the Amarna tablets called the Khabiri, i.n., 
North Arabian tribes, sometimes called Jerahmeelites (whence the iianie 
“Amalekites”), sometimes Zarephathites (whence probably “Polothitos” 
and "Pelishtim” or Philistines). The notice in 1 Samuel xiv. 47, 4b, 
that Saul had wars ivith other foreign foes besides these here mentioned, viz., 
the northern Aramseans, is not to be relied upon; it is evident that tlioro 
has been both interpolation and confusion of names. It is only the latter 
part that concerns the historian, for it gives the achievement of the reign of 
•Saul in a nutshell, “He smote Amalek, and delivered Israel out of the Jiand 
of his spoiler.” Another pithy and truthful saying is, “There was soi'o war 
against the Philistines (Zarephathites) all the days of Saul” (I. Saniiud 
xiv. 52). 

It is probable, however, that Saul had another foe. This is not oxpreH.sly 
indicated in our texts, but the language of 1 Samuel xvi. 28 ; xviii. 8 acquires 
a new force when regarded as an echo of this deliberately suppressed fact. 
That foe was the man who became Saul’s successor — David. It is impoi'- 
tant to know where this opponent of Saul came from. Ho wa.s a native of 
one of several places called (originally) Beth-jerahmecl : a later editor made 
a geographical mistake and supposed that it was a Beth-jorahmeel l)otter 
known as “Beth-lehem of Judah,” whereas really it was a Beth-jeralimeel 
in the "Negeb ” or steppe-country. It is a significant fact that David’s sis- 
ter Abigail married a man of Jezreel (near Carmel in Judah, whence came 
David’s favourite wife Abigail), and that David himself took his first wife 
from that place. All this points to a place nearer than Beth-lelicm to iiorth- 
ern Arabia; probably it was not far from Maon and Cai'inel. Nominally 
this district of the Negeb was apart of Saul’s deminion. This w(! infer 
from 2 Saniuel ii. 9, which states (rightly interpreted) that Saul’s soil (iind 
consequently Saul, himself, before him) was king over (the southern Gilead) 
Asshur, Jezreel and Ephraim, as well as over Benjiimin. Judah is not mon- 
tioned, because, according to the legend, David had lately been made king over 

^ ^ ^ semi-indepondont 

VonS/ff beyond Saul’s power, and David, a member of one of 
them, conceived the idea of carving out a principality for liinisolf in the 
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sovith till snoh time as the ripe fruit of a larger kingdom skould drop into 
Ids mouth. His political role began when he gathered round him a band 
of freebooters, consisting partly of his own kinsmen, partly of desperate out- 
laws. Among his haunts are especially mentioned Adullain, Keilah, Carmel 
and Zildag — all places in the “Negeb.” The last-named place is repre- 
sented to us as belonging to Achish, Icing of Gath. But a Philistine suze- 
rain of an Israelite free-lance is inconceivable, and again and again in the 
Hebrew narratives wo find tliat the n.ame Gath has sprung by corruption 
out of a mutilated fragment of “ Rehoboth.” A little to the northeast of 
the site of Rehoboth (Ruluiibch), in the direction of Beer-sheba, stand the 
ruins of Halasa, tho Ifilusa of the early Christian age, famous in that period 
for its peculiar heathen ordt. '[I’his is not improbably David’s Ziklag. While 
David was primu) of Ziklag, tlie fatal contest between Saul and the Zare- 
phathites (I^hilistincs) took place, the scone of which was not Mount 
Gilboa in tho nortli (as textual criticism shows), but Mount Jerahmeel in 
tlio south. Whether tho traditional iiarrativo is right in asserting David’s 
abstention, from tho battle, no one can tell. 

'J’liat David all this time laid acted with consummate craft, we need not 
<lou1)t. At the time of tho death of Saul, he was not only lord of Zilclag, 
but Ivad become by marriage chief- of a powerful clan settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of tho HoutIi<!rn Carmel, probably near his own home. His 
objeet must liavo been to dotaoh the clans of tho Negeh from Saul, and to 
pvej)iU*o tliem to receive himself as their lord, or, whore Saul had not even 
won tho nominal allegiance of a clan, to bring the clans into personal rela- 
tion to Idmscdf liy doing thorn some sorvicoi At last David was strong 
onougli to have himself proclaimed king. This implies that a number of 
elans dwelling near together (compare 1 Samuel xxx. 27-81) trusted or 
feared him enough to promise him obedience. What was the centre of 
liis dominion? and was ho really indoxiondent, or was he tho vassal of a 
more powerful king? 


]>AVn,) UI5C06NISKI) AS 

'Plm capital of David’s earlier realm was Hebron, that is, he had suc- 
(teeded in whining allogiaueo whore Saul had failed. The clan of Judah 
(not as yet a “ iiribo ”), and Avitli it other clans wliich had common interests 
with .ludali, joiiuid togoLlier, and recognised. David as their king. After 
tins David carried out anotlior groat stroke of policy. He was scheming for 
a largei' kingilom than that of .fudah, and at onco soleoted and fought for 
his ea]»ilal. This capil al was a Jobu.Hito (Ishmaolito, i.e., Jerahmoelite) city, 
whicli had succeeded thus far in pro.sorving its independence — Jerusalem. 
Its geegraphieal position and natural strength, and tho circumstance that it 
was uneonueetod with any Israolito clan or tribe, made it admirably suited 
for the (!apii.al of an extensive J’alostinian kingdom. But before he could 
pro(!oed furtlier ho hud to copi.) AviOli foes. The Rehobothites and Zarepha- 
tlutoH, who had biion not unfriendly to David, regarding him as the foe of 
Siinl, now saw tliat ho liad stopped into the position of Saul, and would carry 
on that king’s patriotic work. In the neighbourhood of “Gob” or “Gath” 
or ratlmr Rehoboth (of which both names arc a corruption), and also in the 
valley of Rephaim, David and his warriors fought with and conquered the 
Zarophathitos, and it is a reasonable oonjeoturo that tho “ Oherethites and 
rolothitos,” who, according to the present text, became David’s bodyguard, 
wore men of Rehoboth and Zarophath, who, seeing that it was hopeless tc>(;> 
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fight against David, chose the next best part — that of fighting with liiin. 
It must have been this victory which enabled David to bring back the sacrod 
ark of Yahveh from its place of captivity among the Jerahmeelitea. 


DAVm’S COlTQUBaTS 

David’s next task was to put down Saul’s successor, Eshbaal or Ishbo- 
sheth, and to conquer what remained to this wealding of Saul’s realm. That 
more blood was shed than our texts allow, may be assumed. The legend- 
makers idealised David, but the historian is bound to go behind the legend. 
The epithets hurled at David by Shimei, according to 2 Samuel xvi. 7, "must 
have something more for their justification than tire concession profossodly 
made by David to the vengeance of the Gibeonites (2 Samuel xxi. 1-11)’; 
and the strange legend of the destruction of Benjamin in Judges xx., xxi., 
is probably a disguise of an historical fact which took place later than tlio 
period assumed in the legend. Both Benjamin and parts of tho Negeb LimI 
to be won by force, and n-om the nature of the case, as well as from the fact 
that Saul’s general and relative, Abner, took the side of Eshbaal, we may 
assume that this war lasted for some time. What took place in the huge 
part of Palestine, which did not, so ffu* as we can be said to know, cuter iuU) 
the dominion of Said, we would gladly be able to tell, but the traditioiis have 
faded away. That David had statecraft as well as great ability in war, may 
be accepted from the tradition, and tho advantages of unity may have lnum 
patent to tribes which had a fertile territory, and were liable to bo swept l)y 
Midiamte and Aramaean invasions. Still, fear of David, as well as ii rogiird 
for self-interest, may have contributed to the annexation, as we may fulrlv 
caU It, of central and northern Israel to the empire of tho advonturw from 
tlie Aegeb. Probably, however, this event did not take plaoe as sooai as tlm 
present form of our texts suggests; probably, too, the union of um-tli and 
south iras never as close as that which came to exist betwooji Judali, and iiarl,, 

jgi>t a™"- »»»■» 4 ..f 


BE VOLT EBOM DAVID 

paving occurred in the latter part of David’s 
ined it the narratives have to be closely and critically 

was probably a revival of the kingdom nf QnUi i / V- ■ ^ 

the ambitious scheme of a Pilptih^Jor. definite reiiuiieiation of 

j«™ (which, Meed, had meet probaUvbfthi "T "* 
m Judah. This tribe was nn dmiKf +u ^ ® ^ aubjugiitad’), but 

which had been combined with the old*^plan^°^ obnnonts 

Jerahmeelite,stiUfelt the kiene^ inS Lf ? 1 or 

PaleetM eeiied ihe S’SdVt St"! 
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Arabian mother, adopted their aspirations as his own, the whole Israelitish 
population of the Negeb flocked to his standard. This well-coneeived plan, 
however, which probably presupposes further sitccessful warfare of David 
against the southern Aram the Jerahmeolites in and near the Negeb), 
was also doomed to failure. 


SOLOMON AND JEROBOAM 

David’s successor, Solomon, reached the throne by a coup d'SM. His 
success was largely due to the energy of the Jerusalem priest, Zadok, who 
was devoted to the service of David’s new sanctuary on Mount Zion. The 
friendship of tlio priestly party had important results both for Solomon 
(whom the priests of Jerusalem naturally idealised in legend) and for the 
state, wiiich now possessed a sanctuary officially recognised as supreme. 
The erection of a teiupla required a large supply both of timber and of stone, 
iiiid our texts repi-oscut that the timber and the stone came from Lebanon by 
the friendly offices (jI: the king of Tyre, to whose territory Lebanon is sup- 
])osod to have bolonged. Underneath the pi-esent texts, however, we can 
discern a dill'oront luid much more probable form of text, in which the king 
whoso help is rofpiosted is the king of Miz/Air (the North Arabian land of 
Muzri), and it is also presumably tlm same king (called in this case the king 
of Musiri) whoso daughter became Solomon’s wife. 


SOLOMON AND HIRAM 

Afterwards, however, the relations between the two kin^s, Solomon and 
Hiram, appear to have changed for the worse. Twenty cities are recorded 
to have luicn ceded by Solomon to Hiram, and (in the original text) a large 
sum of money to liavo been paid. Wo can hardly doubt that this was the 
jirico of peaoo; hostilities must have broken out between the two kings, 
whoso territories adjoined each other. It is iJO-ssible that the war was occa- 
sioned, not only by the memories of wrongs done to Mizrim by David, but 
also by tiio desire on Hiram’s part for commercial advantages. Solomon was 
bent on curieliing himsolf by comm wsial voyages, and Hiram would not be 
lichind him. lizion-gcbcr, at tlio head of the (lulf of Akabah, formed part 
of Solomon’s dominion. Hiram can have had no mariners of his own, but 
was rcisolvcd not to allow all tlio profits of the voyages which started from 
hl/.ion-gclKsr to go to his rival. So ho sent his own “servants,” i.e., jirobably 
coiumissiouors and merchants, to oari’y on traffic for him at the different ports 
touched at, the chief of which was doubtless Ophir, the port of the great 
Arabian or East African gold-land. Nor was the King of Mizrim the only 
North Arabian prince Avho made Solomon’s position a difficult one. For a 
time the region adjoining tho Negeb, called Cushain, had received Israelite 
garrisons, but an adventurer named Rezou expelled the Israelites, and founded 
a now line of Icings of Cusham, which was destined to cause infinite trouble 
to future Israelite kings. 


SOLOMON’S OPPONENTS 

Another bitter opponent of Solomon was the once fugitive Edomite or 
rather Aramito prince, Hadad, who returned to his own country (the south- 
ern Aram or Jerahmoel) and distressed Israel. And a tliird was Jeroboam, 
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Kon of Nebat, an Epbrathite of mixed parentage (bis mother was a Mizrito). 
Tliat be belonged to the northern tribe of Ephraim, cannot be safely argued; 
Ephmth wTthe name of a district in the Negeb, and it was the district to 
which Jeroboam belonged. His home was at Zeredah, otherwise called 
and seeing that he was “industrious” and specially interested m the Nogcb, 
Solomon “put him in charge over all the burden of the house of Isliinacl, 
i.e., over the compulsory work (the eorvSe) of the northern Arabian subject 
population. This position of trust Jeroboam used for his own ambitious 
ends. Naturally, he incurred Solomon’s resentment, and had to flee for liis 

life to his mother’s conntry, Mizrim. 

The suppression of Jeroboam’s revolt left behind it angry feelings towards 
the Davidi^ famUy. When, therefore, the fugitive returned after boloinou s 
death, the Israelites in the Negeb were prepared to espouse his chums to 
sovereignty. W^liat line was taken by the Israelites of Epliiiiiin and ^tJio 
other northern tribes, was not expressly stated in the original narrative. 
We may he sure, however, that they took no interest in Solomon’s^ temple, 
but the greatest possible interest in the sanctuaries of the Negeb. They had 
to support Jeroboam because they loved the land in which the iiatriariihs had 
dwelt. Its sanctuaries were to them the holiest spots upon earth ; Canaan 
without the Negeb would have been like a temple without its altar. Conse- 
quently, whether the northern tribes sent representatives, or not, on the death 
of Solomon, to the national assembly at the venerable city of Ousham-Jbrahinccl 
(later scribes, and hardly by mere accident, wrote “Sheohem”), the voicio ol' 
the nation was adequately expressed, and the doom pronounced on tlio liousct 
of David, in the name of the northern Israelites and the kindred clans in the 
Negeb, was final. 


THE DIVIDED KINGDOM 


Most probably, however, the story of the national assembly is a legend, 
and Jeroboam and his party at once apiiealed to the arbitrament of war. 
There may have been fighting on the northern border, but the field of battle 
was no doubt cliiefly in the Negeb, which, henceforth, according to several 
indications in our texts, was partly Israelite, partly Judahite, at least when 
Aramite or Jerahmeelite invaders did not take advantage of some temporary 
relaxation of vigilance on the part of Israel and Judah. So Jorohoam, ne’l, 
unaided perhaps by his Mizrite friends, became the king of the uortliern, and 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, of the southern part of Israel. 

All the Israelite tribes from Asher to Ephraim adhered to Jorohoam ; 
Judah and Benjamin to Rehoboam. The Holy Land of the Nogob appears 
to have been claimed by both, but especially by northern Israel. Jcrol)oani, 
we are assured, occupied Beth-el, and if we may venture to hold tliat this 
means the southern Bethel (in the Negeb), a new light is thrown on niiuiy 
Old Te^ament passages of great importance for the history of religion. I'li 
the Bethel sanctuary Jeroboam is said to have placed an imago of a hull 
overlaid with gold. This bull must have represented the Jerahmeelite Baal, 
wliom Jeroboam identified with the Yahveh, whose worship the ancient Israel- 
ites adopted from the Kenites of Kadesh (on the border of tlic Joralimeolitc 
Negeb) who conducted them in their migration. To tliis cultus Jorohoam 
was natur^y devoted. We cannot, indeed, suppose that there was no sneh 

placed one there, but at least by making 
die^ilSs sanctuary ’’(Amos vi. 13) he gave fresh prestige to 
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We cannot, thorefove, be Hurpriaccl if in northern Israel the Jerahmeelite 
Baal more ami more throw Yahvch into the shade, so that men swore, not by 
Yahvoh, but by the Baal of Beth-el, sukI shut themselves entirely off from the 
forces, so active in Judah, which made for religious progress. Meantime 
the outward condition both of Israel and of Judah was so prosperous, that 
even a king of Egypt (Shashami) thought it worth while to raid both terri- 
tories. Sculptures on the south wall of the great teinide at Karnak (Egyp- 
tian Thebes) appear to record this. 


JlSnOBOAM’S SUCCESSORS 

The now dynasty did not long maintoin itself. Jeroboam’s son, Nadab, 
was slain by Haasha, of the, tribe of Issaohar, while he was besieging (so our 
text says) G ibbethon in Philistia. It wiis a military revolution such as became 
frequent in northern Israel. Baasha energetically resumed the war with 
Judah, wlioso king Asa, however, paralysed Baasha by invoking the help of 
Bon-IIadad (probably Bir-dadda), king of Cushain in northern Arabia, who 
sent an army against the cities of Israel (in the Negeb). It is remarkable to 
see tlio two kings, who jointly reproaont Israel, contending with one another 
for the favour and protection of a northern Arabian power. Presumably, 
Asa offered a larger payment than Baasha. Elah, Ilaasha’s son, quickly 
suffered tlio fate of Nadab, before the Philistine fortress of Gibbethon. 
Whether the singularly exact correspondence between the oiroumstanoes of 
the iirst two northern I sraelite dymisties is historical, has not unnaturally been 
quostionod. 

Zimri, “ who slow his muster,” did not live nimiy days in the enjoyment 
of royalty. Tlio iruijoriiy of the warriors wore not on his side, but favom-ed 
tlio ooinniauder-in-chiof Omri. The late Idng had been murdered in Tirzah. 
From (Jibbethon, therefore, Omri and tlie army moved to Tirzah, and be- 
sieged the city. Zimri met his death in his burning palace. 

But Omri had yet to light for his crown. Another party of the people 
favourad the claims of Tibni ; after a civil war, the party of Omri finally 
prevailed. The result was for the good of northern Israel. Omri, though 
not always fortunate in war (1 Kings xx. 34), was a highly capable ruler. 
Tills appears from throe particulars which have come down to us ; (1) the 
sulijiigatiou of Moab by northern Israel in his reign, (2) his foimdation 
of tlio city of Shomeron, or, rather, Shimron, better known as Samaria, and 
we may perhaps add, (3) the rcsjiect given to his name by the Assyrians, 
wild lifter his death dosiguatod the kingdom of northern Israel »naf 
or Bit Klmmri, “ land” or “ house of Oimi.” 


TlUfi MOABITE STONE 

The first of these facts is recorded in the famous “Moabite Stone,” 
which tells how Omri afflicted Moab and took possession of the land of 
Modeba, and how Israel dwelt therein, during his days, and half his son’s 
days — forty years. The second, if correctly reported, is equally interest- 
ing ; for Ornri’s predecessors, and Omri himself for the first six years of his 
reign, hold their court at Tirzah, which appears to have been a strong city in 
the Negeb. If Omri really built the northern Shimron, he not improbably 
named it after a city called Shimron in tlxo Negeb, not far from Beth-eh 
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The resolution to place his capital in central Palestine, if it be a fact, was 
a moat judicious one, considering the increasing danger from Assyria and 
frl thi northern Aram. PerhV some day, the spade of the excavator 
may remove the slight doubt which seems to exist on this point. 


HEBKBW BELATIONB WITH ASSYBlA AND AEAM 

The misfortune is that the fragments of Hebrew historical tradition, 
criticaUy regarded, tell us very little that can be trusted respecting tlie 
contact of the northern Israelites with these two powers at tins period. 
Shalmaneser II tells us in an inscription that (in 854 B.o.) he was victorious 
at Qarqar, near Hamath, over a league of kings, the hrst of whom was Dad- 
idri or Bir-idri, of Damascus, the second Irkhulina of Hamath, and tJio third 
Akhabhu of Israel (?). Of this important fact not a hint is given in 
1 Kings ; indeed, the Hebrew account of the last_ campaign of Ahal) is not 
strictly reconcilable with the Assyrian inscription. Tlio same Assyrian 
king records that (in 842) Yana, son of Khumri, together with tlio '.ryrians 
and Sidonians, paid him tribute. Not a word of this in 1 Kings. ^ ^ Similar 
records of the northern Aramseans are, unhappily, _ not extant. The linal 
editor of the narratives in 1 Kings must have believed that tlio Israolitos 
had serious conflicts with northern Aram, but underneath the traditional 
Hebrew text, lie narratives, which can still bo approximately restored, in 
which the contending powers were not Israel and Aram-I)aniascus, but 
Israel and Aram-Cusham. The Shiinron and the Jezreel spolcen of in ibeso 
narratives are not Samaria and the northern Jezreel, but places hearing those 
names in the “Negeb.” 

The name Ben^adad, given in 1 Kings to the king of Aram, corresponds 
not to Bir-idri (the name of a contemporary king of Damascus), but to Bii'- 
dadda, the possibility of which, as the name of a North Arabian king, is 
shown by its occurrence in the inscriptions. Hazael, too, is equally possible 
on similar grounds, as the name of a king of the northern Arabian land of 
Cusham. Elijah and Elisha, too, in the original Hebrew luirrativos, wore 
certainly represented (according to recent criticism) as prophets of tlio 
Negeb. The appearances and disappearances of Elijah now cease to bo 
meteoric ; he has not so very far to go either to Sliimron to iiusit tlio king, 
or to Horeb to revive his spiritual energies by communion with tbo (loil 
who specially dwelt on the summit of that mountain. 


THE WOBSHIP OB BAAL 

The whole religious history of northern Israel now becomes a good deal 
more intelligible. _ It is the Jerahmeelite Baal whom the Israelites MMirsliii) 
identifying him with the God of the Exodus ; and the uiiprogrossivo ehar- 
acter of his ciiltus, which addressed itself largely to tlie souses, avus the 
reason why the prophets of Judah used such vehement language in donoune- 
iiig its votaries. Elijah, we may be sure, that is, the school oC prophets 
whom he represents (i.e., Amos), never entered a Jerahmeelite temple. But 
the sanctity of Horeb, in so far as it was not impaired by a corrupt eultiis 
and. its buildings, was not denied by these snccessors of Mo.ses. 

It IS commonly held that Ahab was the husband of a Tyrian wife and 
the promoter of a newly imported Tyrian variety of Baal-worsliip. The 
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analogous history of Solomon, ho-wever, warns us to caution, and a critical 
view of the text shows that Ahab’s wife was a northern Arabian princess 
from Mizrim, and his offence, from the point of view of Elijah, Avas in gmng 
a fresh official sanction to what we may call Jerahineelitism. Jeroboam had 
given his royal favour to the sanctuary of Bethel ; Ahab conferred a si-milnr 
distinction on the new sanctuary at Shimron. It was this southern city 
of Shimron, and not its northern namesake, that Ben-Hadad (Bir-dadda ?) 
of Cushain besieged. The ultimate result of the siege, of which we have 
probably two accounts (1 Kings xxi. 22 and 2 Kings vi. 24-vii.), was for- 
tunate for Ahab. On the other hand, Ramoth (or Ramath), in the southern 
Gilead, still had to be fought for by Ahab, and the bravo king met his 
death by a chance shot from an Aramite boAv. It Avas also before Ramoth 
in Gilead that Jehoram, son of Ahab, who succeeded his elder brother 
Ahaziah, received those wounds of wliich wo hear in the story of the rebel- 
lion of Jehu. 


UBIIOBOAM AND HIS SUCOBSSOES 

Turning to the southern kingdom, we notice that it Avas some time before 
the Davidic king mode an effort to obtain foreign protection. In Jeroboam’s 
time, indeed, it would have been useless. In Rehoboam’s fifth year the king 
of Mizrim proved his regard for Jeroboam and for his own selfish advantage 
by invading the Jewish dominion. ' Resistance was hopeless 5 Jernsalem it- 
self Avas taken, and the departure of Cushi (the name is corrupted in our 
OAvn texts into Shishak) was only purchased at a great price. It was the 
third king, Asa, who, finding himself in danger of becoming the vassal of 
Baasha, became virtually the vassal of the king of Ousham 5 the story of his 
having defeated an army of Cushite invaders (at Zephath, or Zarephath ?) 
must surely bo apocryphal. Asa and his son Jehoshaphat are both praised 
for their fidelity to Yahveh. The latter king,’ hoAvever, managed to exchange 
a Cushite for an Israelite suzerain, and according to the (late) Chronicler 
gained a victory over the (southern) Aramites or Jerahmeelites in the Negeb 
(the text of 2 Chronicles xx. has suffered, as regards the geographical 
setting). 

In the AA^ar against Moab, Jehoshaphat did a vassal’s service to Ahab, and 
we may suppose that there Avas a Judahite contingent in the force of ten 
thousand men sent by Ahab to the battle of Qarqar. "We are also told that he 
sought to open once more direct communication by sea with the gold-country 
Ophir. His son Jehoram continued loyal to the northern Israelitish king. 
Asa had found it impossible to oppose a marriage between the crown-prince 
and Athaliali, the daughter of Jezebel. So, oflicially at any rate, there was 
religious as Avell as political union between northern and southern Israel ; 
Johovain, wo are told, “ walked in the way (f.c., practised the oultus) of the 
lionsu of Aluib." 

The revolt of the Edomites, who had hitherto recognised the supremacy of 
Judah, marks the roign of Jehoram. His son Ahaziah continued his policy, 
and just after he had performed a vassjil’s duty before Ramoth in the soutli- 
ern Gilead (still f ought for by the Ax'amites), he fell a victim with his uncle 
and suzerain, Jehoram of Israel, to the machinations of the ambitious general, 
Jehu. The name of Jehn (as it seems, an Israelite of the Negeb) is attached 
to a revolution which had different results from those which had been con- 
templated. We have only the account of it which was given by the prophetic 
school of narrators. According to this, the revolution was planned by a 

It. Av, — roi„ II. 0 
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nrftTihet named Elisha, and received the sanotion of the sheikh of a sub- 
SThe Kenites called Rechabites. Certainly it is probable oaougU 
thli the Srophets of the Negeb interfered with politics, and that that portion 
Jd Jhe KeStes which had not adopted a settled mode of life was greatly 
abated by the continuance . of that sensuous form of ciiltus winch was 
favoured by the house of Omri. 


JEHU AND FOLLOWING KINGS 

Jehu, too, may have been widely known as an energetic and uiiscrupiilons 
man whose ambition could be used in the interests of religious reformation. 
At anv rate the Baal-worship of the court, which, as we are assured, bad 
become aggressive, was violently put down by Jehu, and this bold advonturor 
now began to scheme for a united kingdom of Israel, liko David s of oh 1. 
■With this object, he massacred not only Jehoram of Israel, but Aluizuili 
of Judah, though, as the event proved, he reckoned without his host, 
for Athaliah, the queen-mother in Judah, on her side, massaurod all the 
children of the other wives of Jehoram of Judah, and, in intontion, also 
the son of Ahaziah (he escaped, however), and usurped the throne. ,l ho 
consequence was that north and south Israel, for the present, wont each 
its own way. 

In 842 B.o. Jehu found it expedient to send rich presents to bhalmanesor 1 1, 
which this king denominated “ tribute.” Here we are painfully conscious of 
the meagreness of our information. What was the policy of the queen of 
Judah during the six years of her reign ? Did she intrigue with (Jusham 
against northern Israel ? We know that Hazael, the Cushamile king, re- 
newed the war in the Negeb with double fury. Next, what was the polic'.y 
of the other Hazael — the king of Damascus — -towards northern Israel '/ 
The editor of Kings seems to have thought that this Hazael was an opponent 
of Jehu. This might account for the “ present ” sent by J ehu to Slialuianeser, 
who waged war with Hazael. On the other hand, Jehu does not a]ipeaj' to 
have sent any gifts in 839 B.o., when Shalmaneser had his second oneouuter 
with Hazael, and Tyre, Sidon, and Gebal again sent tribute. Had Jehu in 
the interval been obliged to become a vassal of the king of Damascus, wlm 
was still able to withstand the repeated attacks of the Assyrians '/ 

The furious onslaught of Hazael of Cusham continued after J elm’s (h^ath. 
So large a part of the Negeb was taken either by Hazael or by his suetiessor 
Ben-Hadad, i.e., Bir-dadda, and so many of its Israelite inhabitants Jiad Ixien 
either slain in battle or carried away into slavery, that the most valued 
jewel in the crown of Israel’s kings seemed to have been lost. A turn for tluj 
better in Israel’s fortunes took place under Joash. Probably this was mainly 
due to the victories of the Assyrian king, Adad-nirari ill, who (daiins to 
have received tribute from Tyre, Sidon, Kliumri (Israel), Edom, and Philis- 
faa, and who humbled, though he did not destroy, Mari, the bravo king of 
Damascus. _ If, as one may plausibly suppose, the latter king punished .I(;Iio- 
Maz tor his father’s Assyrian procUvities, we can uudorstaud that wlmii 
Damascus ceased to be _ dangerous, the son of Johoaliaz, stimulated 
prophets li^ke Elisha, might make a supreme, successful ciforb 
invaders of the Negeb. 


against 


<- 1 , liberation, however, bad still to be completed ; this was 

the ao^evement of Jeroboam II. It was he who re-conquorod the vener- 
able city ot Cusham-jerahmeel, and recovered the region of Maacath (or 
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Jerahmeel) for Israel. This period, as criticism is able to show, receives 
vivid illustration from the work of Amos, the account of whose conflict with 
Amaziah, the priest of the southern Bethel, refers to Jeroboam by name. 
The war was still going on, however, when this prophet of evil tidings wrote. 
It is probable that for some part of the reigns of Joash and Jeroboam the 
king of Judah was once more in vassalage to the king of Israel. 


DECLINE AND EALL OF SAMAEIA 

The death of Jeroboam was the beginning of the end for the northern 
realm. Murders and revolutions succeeded each other with fearful rapidity. 
Of Zechariah and Shallum there is nothing to be said. Menahem’s reign, 
however, marks an epoch. Tiglathpileser III states in his Annals that he 
received tribute from Kushtashpi of Kummukh, Rasunnu of Damascus and 
Minihimi of Samirina. It is plausible to identify the third king with Mena- 
hom of Samaria. The identification, however, is not certain ; some other 
city may perhaps have been meant. Moreover, the Hebrew record speaks 
of an invasion of the northern kingdom, and calls the invader Pul (a Greek 
reading is Paloch) king of Asshur. Now there is good evidence in the 
Book of liosea that the Israelites at this period were suing for the favour 
of the North Arabian kings of Mizrim and of Asshur. Mizrim wo know to 
bo the land otherwise called Muzri ; Asshur (Ashkhur) we may suspect to be 
the land called by the Assyrians Mclukhkha. Probably, therefore, it is the 
king of Molukhkha, the greatest of the North Arabian kings, who invaded 
Meuahem’s realm, and exacted tribute from Menahem. In this case it was not 
central Palestine which lie invaded, but the Negeb. In the next reign but 
one — that of Pokah — the same king of Asshur (called this time, not Pul, 
but by the equally inaccurate name Tiglath pileser or Tilgath pilneser) 
returned to the Negeb, a part of wliich he conquered, deporting its Israelite 
inhabitants into northern Arabia. 


ASSYIirAN OPl’KESSION 

Probably ho was displeased because the impoverished kingdom of Israel 
could not pay its tribute. The North Arabian king, however, must have 
had some additional reason for his actmty. The true Assyrian Tiglath- 
piloser tells us of the queen of Aribi and of the minor Arabian sheikhs who 
paid him tribute, and we may well suppose that, loiowing the ambitious 
projects and the intrigues of Assyria, the greatest North Arabian potentate 
sought to strengthen the North Arabian border by introducing colonists on 
whom ho could deisond. Shortly aftorwai’ds he treated Cusham in a similar 
manner, deporting its inhabitants to Kir. Again we must regret the pau- 
city of external information illustrating this period. The Hebrew text as it 
stands speaks of Pokah of Israel as joining the king of the northern Aram 
in an invasion of Judah. This, os wo shall see, is highly doubtful. ^ There 
is also much besides in the traditional history of this period which is liable 
to revision. The confusion between the two Shimrons and the two Asshurs 
is as troublesome as the confusion between the two Arams and the two 
Muzurs. But, have the Assyrian inscriptions no facts to communicate? 
On the contrary, they mention both Pektdi and Hoshp. The former they 
present to us as a member of the anti- Assyrian party which existed in Samaria, 
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as clsG’whsrBj and "wg ^atliGi' from tliG Annals tlint) as a puiiislnnoiit foi t)hist 
the inhabitants of a large part of Bit-Kliuinri (Samaria) were deported 
by the Assyrians, and that when Pekah had. been assassinated, Tiglath- 
plleser ratified the appointment of Hoshea as king of the scanty romnant of 
North Israel (733 B.O.). , 

From the same source we learn that early in Sargon s reign (7 22 n.o. f ) tliat 
Iring besieged and captured Samirina (Samaria), carried away 27,200 of its 
inhabitants, reserved fifty of their chariots, placed a governor over tlie rcni- 
nant of the people, and imposed upon them the tribute of the former king. 
This is aU that we know about the doings of the Assyrians ; for tlioso of i,ho 
Asshurites we must turn to the prophet Plosea and to tho second Book of 
Kings. The former, writing probably when tho doom of the southern Shim- 
ron was already sealed, prophesies not only that it will be taken, l)ut tliai; 
the king of Israel will meet his death through Asshiir. He also jirobably 
gives the name of the Asshurite king who succeeded Pul or Palocli as Slial- 
man (Hosea xi. 14), referring to some typical barbarities of which thi.s king' 
had been guilty. 

Shalman appears incorrectly in 2 Kings as Shalnianosor. Wo learn 
that for some years Hoshea paid tribute to Shalman (esor), hut that after 
this, relying upon the help of the king of Mvmm, ho withhold it •, tho As- 
shurite king therefore oast him into prison. If tho letter of 2 Iving.s xvii, 
4, 5, is correct, this preceded an Asshurite invasion of tho land (i.e., the 
Negeb), which ended with a siege of Shimron. The siege lasted throe years, 
at the end of which the king of Asshiir took Shimron, and doporio(l a' largo 
part of the remaining Israelite population of the Negeb into his own land, 
filling their place in the Negeh with North Arahian colonists. Tlieso now 
Shimronites are the people who caused the Jews so much trouble in tho davs 
of Neheniiah. 


Thus the two sections of that lar^e part of Israel whicli liad rrije(!(icd (ho 
Davidio Dynasty were all but annihilated, for history can talco no furlluir 
account of the remnants which survived both in northern Israel and iii lliu 
Negeb, remnants Avhich, though they retained the divine naino Yahvoh, in 
llieir cultus, were in no essential respect different from tho Jion-,lHi,'a(’.lilos 
with whom they mingled. We do, indeed, gather from 2 Kings xvii. 2r) -3;i 
that the North Arabian colonists in the Negeb combined tlio ritual Avo.rslii]> 
of Yahveh with that of their own gods, and wo may assume tliat tlioy hiiirncd, 
the "manner” or ceremonial prescriptions of Yahveh, not from' a singlo 
priest— the sole representative of Israel in the wide land of tlio Nc<u.ih— -Iml, 
from a scanty remnant of Israelites left by the conqueror (compare 2 Kina',s 
xxm. 20). But of what value or significance for the liistory of Israel ei* of 
Israel s history, is this poor and uninteresting fact? Henceforth tlie world- 
historical mission of Israel was confined to that portion of tho pcf)i)le whieli 

which, thanks to prophets lavg(jly 
hawn from the Negeb (a 'land of opposites in religion), the element, s i!f 
pi ogress w'ere still active in spite of great hindrances. 


LATEE FORTUNES OF JUDAH 

Athahah, and her bold attempt to natm-alisu more fully tho 
bnTci developments of North Arabia in Judab. After six years 

both she and her movement came to a sudden end. iVe oX 

male representative of David was set upon the throne. The priest JohoiaiU 
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won over the “ praetorian guard ” on which Athaliah had relied ; the usurper 
was slain and the house of Baal broken down. The new Idng Jehoash con- 
formed to the directions of the priests. This did not, however, avert a 
serious calamity. A Oushamite invasion took place, and the retirement of 
Hazael had to he bought at a high price. Jehoash was succeeded by his 
foolhardy son Amaziah, who seems to have had a dream of throwing off the 
suzerainty of North Israel. As the first step to this, he tried his martial 

E rowess on the Jerahmeelites, whom he encountered in a valley in the Negeb, 
ut when Joash of Israel, who had no mind to let Judah become predominant 
in that region, came down upon him with his army, the result was disastrous 
for Judah. Jerusalem was taken, so that the suzerainty of northern Israel 
was secured, and the king, Amaziah, mot with a violent death. His son and 
successor, Azariah (or Uzziah), is to some extent a mystery; we have two 
narratives respecting him, one of which surprises us as much by its brevity 
as the other (2 Chronicles xxvi.) by its particularity. The probability, 
however, is that the account in 2 Kings xv. 1-7 omits all detailed reference 
to Azariah’s wars in the south because of a great humiliation which he 
received in the course of them. That heavy blow was probably nothing less 
than captivity in Mizrim, from the record of which, accidentally or deliber- 
ately, tlie later tradition extracted the statement that Azariah was smitten 
with leprosy. During his father’s enforced absence, Jotham acted as regent. 
Wo can hardly believe that the pex'iod of these two reigns was in any sense 
a prosperous one for Judah. No special misfortune, indeed, is put down to 
Jotham, but wo are iufoxaned that the Icing of Aram or Cuslxam began those 
incursions into Judah which became such a serious danger in the next 
reign. • Whether either Azariah or Jotham succeeded in becoming inde- 
pendent of Israel, wo cannot say. 


AHAZ AND ISAIAH 

It was Ahaz, so well known to us from the prophet Isaiah, who succeeded 
Jotluim. I'lio editors of tho Books of Kings and of Isaiah believed that the 
“Ai-am,” which hccamo so troublesome to Ahaz, was the North Aramman 
kingdom of Damascus, and that tho ruler of this state in conjunction 
with Pokah, king of Israel, fearing the aggressions of Assyria, sought to 
foroo Judah into xilliaiioo with them. It wsis notorious that Ahaz favoured 
a dilTerout policy, hut tho allies thought themselves strong enough to capture 
Jerusalem and to place a nominee of their own upoix the throixe of Judah. 

It is probable, however, that here, as elsewhere, the editors have adjusted 
tho narratives and prophecies to historical and geographical ideas which were 
not those of tho narrators. In reality, it was the king of Aram (i.e., Ousham) 
and tho king of Ishmaol (i.e., some other North Arabian principality) who 
sought tho liuiniliation of Judah. Tho object, as the experience of the past 
Inul shown, was not unattainable, but since the time when the king of Mizrim 
humiliated Rehohoam, the suzerain of all the smaller kings — the great “Ara- 
bian king” (Asshur) — had become more jealous of the ambitious activity 
of his lieges. Hence, as soon as Ahaz sent an importunate message to the 
king wrongly called Tiglathpilesoi’, deliverance came to hira,_ and ruin to 
Cusham througlx an Asshurito intervention. The prophet Isaiah, however, 
took a diffox'ont position. According to him, trust in the true Tahveh and 
ohedionoe to his righteous law (of which Isaiah and those like him were the 
exponents) wxis the sure, the only sure, defence against human foes, while 
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for Aliaz to send for the Asshurite king was to put his head into the mouth 
of a lion But how could such trust and ohedxeuoe ho oxpectod of Judali t 
EvL since Solomon’s time this little country had haukered after a wm’Mly 
nrosoerltv which was inconsistent, as the most high-minded prophots believed, 
with the worship of the true Yahveh. .Consequently both Isaiah and Mioah, 
like Amos and Hosea, saw nothing for their people to oxpoot but nun. 

In the next reign it appeared as if this prophecy wore about to bo ful- 
filled. Two invasions took plaoe — one of the Assyrians, the other of tlio 
Asshurites of northern Arabia — which have been confounded by the editors 
who brought the Books of Kings and of Isaiah into their pioseiit foiiii. The 
difficulties wliich have been found in reconciling the Hebrew uarrativos with 
the inscription of Sennacherib are partly due to this oonfusion. W o nia)r 
suppose that the Asshurite invasion, which ended iu the hurried departure of 
the invaders, came first ; it is this which is referred to in the prophetic utter- 
ances of Isaiah. Whether or no Isaiah lived to see the second invasion 
(which took place in 701) is a problem for critics. The prophet has at 
any rate given us a vivid picture of the alarm of Judah and tlio iioighbonr- 

. J , *_ Xl. _ A ..n.A X ...icv Ul. . .. .1 . .... .ill I*. (1..U 



has first been applied to the text. 


INVASION OS' SENNAOHEBin 

From Sennacherib himself we have particulars respecting hi.s operations 
in Judali. He asserts that he took 46 towns and carried olf 200,1.60 )mr- 
sons; that he shut up Hezekiah like a cage-bird in Jerusalem, made liini 
deliver up a captive Ekronite king, imposed a heavy fine upon liim and 
curtailed his territory. We can easily beliove that Judali was not in a 
position to resist a second invasion, even though the first was not (|uite so 
calamitous as it might have been. It is also plausible to suppose that, Ibo 
rniiifortune arising from Sennacherib’s invasion may have led Hezokiali to 
put himself under the tuition of the priests of Jerusalem, and hogiu a move- 
ment for the centralisation of the cultus. If so, his son anil successoi- 
Maiiasseh revised his policy, and initiated a reaction in the dirocliou of Norlb 
Arabian heathenism. Worshippers of the true Yahveh found in tbo king’s 
subsequent career a divine judgment upon such wickedness. Tim gonunds of 
the king of the North Arabian Asshur (such is the most tenable oxplaniiliou 
of 2 Chronicles xxxiii. 11) brought him as captive to the capital of that country, 
but he was afterwards restored. It must be confessed, liowovcu’, that wo do 
not know to what North Arabian people the Hebrew compiler ajndios tlic 
old name of Asshur ; the kingdom of Melukhkha appears not t(.) have recov- 
ered from the blow dealt to it by the Arabian invasion of Esarhaddou. One 
thing IS certain from the Assyrian inscriptions — that Manaasch gave lut 
cause of complaint to the northern Asshur. Among the vassals who paid 
of Esarhaddon and Asshurbauapal mention Manassoh king 


JOSIAH; HIS EELATIONS TO NOIITH AKAlJlA 

Manasseh’s son Amon continued to promote the religions reaction. 
After two years he was murdered, but the “people of 4e land,” who 
appear to have sympathised with Amon’s viewsf pifiushed the murderers. 
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This was about 636 B.c., noteworthy as the date of the accession of the 
young Josiah. Assyria was still powerful, and few could have foreseen 
its impending decline and fall. But it was not Assyria to which the 
prophet Jeremiah pointed as the executor of Yahveh’s judgment, nor yet 
(as many have supposed) the hordes of Scythian nomads, but a people or 
peoples of northern Arabia. Josiah, however, did not lose his composure. 
He had thrown himself into the arms of the priests, and the priests and 
]3rophets (not Jeremiah) combined to produce a law-book (our Deuteron- 
omy has grown out of it), obedience to which might be expected to insure 
prosperity. 

The reform of the cultus, and the prohibition of more than the one 
sanctuary, were far-reaching measures which ajffected the daily life of every 
Israelite. We are even told (2 Kings xxiii. 16-20) that the reformation 
extended to Beth-el and the cities of Shimron, i.e., to the Negeb. This view 
of the narrator’s meaning is a solid result of criticism, and oertamly the 
detail has no slight verisimilitude. The realm of Judah needed expan- 
sion, and what region could Josiah more reasonably covet than the Negeb, 
so dear to Israelite tradition? Events proved, however, that a greater 
potentate also had designs upon it, viz., the king of Mizrim. We do not 
know what race predominated at this time in the ancient Muzri, but we can 
hardly doubt the fact that the king of a territory adjoining the Negeb, who 
was at any rate more powerful than Josiah, went upon an expedition against 
Kidsham (z.e., Kadesh), or perhaps Cusham (f.e., Cusham-jerahmeel), and 
found his passage barred by Josiah. A battle took place in Maaoath-migdol 
(if we riglitlyread the name), and the king of Judah was mortally wounded. 
All Judah mourned. The people had lost a king, and were in danger of 
losing a faith. For the religious law book promising prosperity to the obe- 
dient, which they had accepted in defei-ence to the king and the priests, 
seemed to have been proven a delusion and a snare. 


JOSIAH’B StrOOESBOBS AND THE KING OP MIZEAIM 

Thus the power most dreaded by Judah is once more the North Arabian 
Mizrim, though the race which now predominated in Mizrim hod, perhaps, only 
lately arrived there. The late editor of Kings, however, confounded Mizrim 
witli Mizraim (Egypt), and represented the king whom Josiah encountered 
as Neku of Egypt; ho also confounded the place-name Migdolwith Megiddo. 
It is not impossible that the enterprising Neku of Egypt really did interfere 
with the affairs of Syria, but, if so, it was hai'dly Josiah whom he had to deal 
with. It appears to be clear from tlie Hebrew narratives, critically inter- 
preted, that it was first the Mizrites and then the Babelites or Jerahmeelites 
(i.e., the peoples to which the Hebrew winters, archaising, apply these names) 
who interfered with southern Palestine, The Mizi'ite king is said to have 
deposed Josiah’s successor, J ehoahaz, after a reign of three months, and nomi- 
nated a brother of Jehoahaz named Eliakim or Jehoiakim, as king (608 or 
GOT B.o. ?). It was a short-lived suzerainty; another king, miscalled by 
the later editor the king of Babel (the name should be “ Jerahmeel ”), 
appeared, and asserted his claim to the Negeb. Jehoiakim became his 
vassal, but after three years rebelled, preferring the old vassalage to the 
new. Apparently he died before a fresh invasion took place; it was his 
son Jehoiachin who, yielding to necessity, surrendered to the Jerahmeelite 
army, and together with the inincipal citizens of J erusalem* including the 
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1 .f xvas denorted. A third son of Joaiah, named Mattaniali or 

Wto oonl«. The oarlypart o£ hieroig.. 
was quieh but the unenlightened war party, which trusted ui the uuioios uf 
its own prophets and in the promises of the king of Mimin, iorocd tho king 
to revolt, t£is involving Ins people in the fate long foreseen by tho prop] lot 
Jeremiali. The destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, and a koooiuI cap- 
tivity, followed. The sons of Zedekiah were slain ; ho hiiiiself w.'is bluidod. 


OPEEA-TIOKS OB' NEBtrCHADEBZZAK 

It is true, the possibility must be allowed for, that the Arabians wore lint 
the helpers of the (true) Babylonians in their destructive operations, and 
that captives were carried away, partly to Babylon, partly into northern 
Arabia. It is at any rate difficult to believe that no captives of Judah al. 
all went to Babylon. It is stated by the late Babylonian historian Ihu-osus 
(if we may trust Josephus) that Nebuehadrezzar, who succeoded his I'litlier 
Nabopolaasar after the destruction of Nineveh, conquered Egypt, Hyi-ia, 
Phoenicia and Arabia, from which countries he carried away (iaptivoK. 
Egypt, however, Nebuchadrezzar cannot, apparently, ho shown to liavo (um- 
quered, and the statement made by Berosus in another quotation of Josephus 
relative to the destruction of Jerusalem may not contain the wholo i.vutli. 
Inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar are urgently wanted. At any I’ato, so far 
as we can learn from the evidence producible by oritioisra from tho ! lobrtuv 
writings, the bulk of the captives went into northern Arabia, and tho oppres- 
sion of the Jews in Judah, wherever this is referred to, appears to iuivo 
proceeded from Arabians. 


BALL OB' JUDAH; EISE OB’ A NEW JEWISH I’EOPLE 

The events of the foUowing period, however, are only known in a legen- 
dary form. The disciples of Jeremiah appear to have remombevod tlnifi a 
Judahite was the first governor set up in the land of Judah, by wliic.Ii is 
probably meant the cities occupied by Judahites in the Negeb. Also that 
numerous fugitives escaped for a time into the laud still known as A'lizrim. 
Ezekiel was hardly in Babylonia, hut in a northern Arabian territory; the 
text of Ezekiel which refers to “the land of Chaldea” has boon manipulated. 
This prophet was one of the heroes of the monotheistic inovonuiul,, but Jio 
did not confine himself, like Jeremiah, to denouncing the eorrnpl; jsqmlar 
religion; he saw that only by a strict organisation of tlm ritual ccmld. tlui 
people be trained to a pure worship of tlie one true God. II is suc.uossors, 
nameless but influential men, carried on his work, the description of wJiicIi, 
however, belongs rather to a history of the literature of Judaism tlian to a 
history of the Jews. 

Tim facts relating to the revival of the Jewish peoi)le in their own huul 
are difficult to ascertain. Our most trustworthy records ai'c tho proijliociioM 
of Haggai and Zeehariah (i.-viii.). Prom these we learn tliat Zerubbiibol 
(tmatoim of the name is hardly original), the civil head of ilio Jndaliilo 
community, laid the foundation of the temple, and with him we liear of 
the hi^i priest Jesliua as stirring up the people to the work of relmild- 
mg; ihere are also traces of ambitious hopes of the recovery of tlie 
national independence through Zerubbabel. Whether the elirouological 
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statements of these books in their present forms can be relied upon is more 
doubtful, while to restore to some extent the original forms of the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah requires a keen ciiticism such as has only lately been 
begun. So much, however, is plain that om- ideas of this period require not 
a little reconstruction. The chief opponents of the Jews in Judah were not 
“ Samaritans,” but Shimronites (f.e., the mixed population of the Negeb) and 
Arabians, and there is reason to suspect that the historical and geographical 
framework of both books was originally such as we should expect from the 
prominence of the northern Arabians in the destruction of Jerusalem. 


OYBUS; AND THB LIBERATION 

That the liberator of the Jewish captives was Cyrus, is at first sight 
plausible, but no mention occurs in the extant inscriptions of Cyrus of any 
restoration of exiles to their native land, nor do the prophecies of Haggai 
and Zcchariah appear to presuppose any such restoration on a large scale. 
It is very possible, however, that some Jewish exiles had returned from 
northern Arabia before the surrender of Babylon to Cyrus, and, indeed, that 
Haggai and Zcchariah exercised their mhiistry before that event. Ezekiel 
(vi. 4) expects the captivity of Judah to last only forty years, and piart of 
his book is occupied by a kind of jjrogramme for the restored theocracy. 
There is also a tradition (2 Kings xxv. 27) that a Babelite ( Jerahmeelite) 
king signalised his accession by roloasmg Jehoiaohin from prison in the 
thirty-seventh year of his captivity. 

iDat by degrees more and more Babylonian Jews returned, is also a 
probable conjecture, and even those who stayed behind were doubtless 
serviceable both by pecuniary and by intellectual contributions. The 
intellectual help of the Jews of Babylon must, indeed, have been consider- 
able j the highly developed literary and religious cultus of Babylon cannot 
have been altogether lost upon them, nor must we underrate the religious 
influence of Persia. It would seem, however, that though Judah doubtless 
became part of the Persian empire, it continued to groan under Arabian 
oppression. Tlie expansion of the northern Arabian races was irresistible, 
and the Persian rulers do not seem to have interfered in behalf of the Jews. 
As time went on, these rulers themselves appear to have altered for the 
worse. 

Tins rXOLEMIES AND SBLBUOIDiE AS LORDS ON PALESTINE; THE 

MACCABEES 

Hence, like other nations, the Jews were ready to welcome Alexander 
the Great as a God-sent deliverer. Long before his arrival a more 
developed law-book, carrying out Ezekiel’s ideas, had been introduced at 
Jerusalem, in spite of considerable opposition. It is said to have been 
brought by tlio scribe Ezra from Babel, but whether Babylon or the land 
of Jerahmeel was originally meant, is disputed. 

For tlio following period we are mainly dependent on Josephus and on 
the Book of Maccabees. The former is not very trustworthy ; the first, and, 
to some extont, the second Book of Madcabees, however, repay the student. 
Under the first three Ptolemies (306-221) the Jews were well off, but 
during the struggle between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidse, they became 
not disinclined for a change of masters. ITrom 198-197 B.o. onwards J udea 
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formed parb of the Syrian kingdom, and in this period wo moot with a 
mwement among the Jews towards Greek culture. Tins was favoured by 
th^rSing power; the Seleuoidae were favourable, as the 1 tolemios now 
were to a Hellenising of the subject nationalities. Antioohus Jtpiphanes 
went further than his predecessors, and dreamed of a universal adoption ol 
Greek culture and of me recognition by aU races of the Olyininiiii /oiis as 
supreme God, Other Syrian peoples complied with his dcmaiids. li. tJio 
Jews refused, it was obstinacy which deserved punishment. 

The priestly aristocracy of Jerusalem brought themsolvos to yield ; 
Yahveh and Zeus could be regarded as identical. But tliere wore Jews wbo 
saw the inherent weakness of compromise, and valued their ideals more tliau 
life, so successful had been the movement towards strict legal orthodoxy, 
connected with the name of Ezra. It was a country priest named Mattathias, 
who, with his sons, set an example of heroic resistance. Tho snpi’cmo com- 
mand of the revolters was taken by the tliird of the brothers, Judas Miioea- 
bfflua (166 B.C.), and such was his success that exactly throe years after tho 
temple had been profaned, the signs of heathenism wore removed and tho 
legal cultus restored. This was the main object of tlio struggle. Judas, 
however, was not content with the concession, which was offered to tho Jews, 
of religions liberty. We need not deny that earthly ambition had to do 
with his refusal, but, no doubt, he also thought that without ])olitical 
independence the freedom of the pious community was inaecuro. And it so 
happened that the disputes between the various olaiiiiants of tho Syrian 
throne made it easy for Jonathan— a- diplomatist not less than a g'oiioral — 
to gain more and more advantages. In 143-142 B.C., Jonathan’s successor, 
Simon, concluded formal peace with Demetrius II, and in tho following 
year the Syrian garrison evacuated tlie Aora at Jerusalem. Simon himself 
was, by a popular decree, made hereditary high priest and ethnarch. Ho 
was succeeded by his son, John Hyreanus, who extended his oompariitivoly 
narrow territory by conquest j Sheebem, Samaria and Edom becamo .) ewisli. 


JtTDAS AEISTOBtTLtrS ; END OF THE ASMONiEAN MONAUCJUV 

Of Judas Aristobulus, according to Josephus, not nmclx good can lie said 
(105-104 B.O.). All considerations of piety were sacriliood to poViih-al 
expediency. Strabo, however, in the name of Timagenes, simalcs fiivourably 
of him. As a Sadduoee and a “philhellen” it is possible tliiil. Jie was 
calumniously misrepresented by the Pharisees. Ho was tlio first of his 
family to assume the title of king. The eldest of liis three brothers, Alex- 
ander Jannseus (104-78 b.c.), came to tlie throne by the favour of Alexamlni, 
or Salome, Ms deceased brother’s widow, who also gave liim lier iiand. His 
aim was to extend the limits of his kingdom, so that he was almost always 
conducting mlitary operations. At home his struggle witli tho rimrisees 
and their friends (inevitable in the Emt instance, no doubt) was eari'iod ou 
■\vith a cruelty worthy of a heathen. On one occasion six hundred Jews wore 
massacred for insulting him while he was disoharging his pvio.stly olliee. 
He was succeeded by his widow, Alexandra, who nominated her ohiost son, 

Jamiams, she made 

n! Pharisees ; indeed, as the same authority (Josephus) ussiiros 

Tn’ ^ 1 ^ the name of royalty, but the Pharisees had the power.” 
mL reaction, and tho Talmud represents tho 

a„e of Simon ben Shetach (a celebrated Pharisee) and Queen 'kilomo as a 
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golden age, in wMeli even the grains of corn attained a miraculous size. 
Externally, the queen showed both energy and prudence. A serious danger 
from Tigranes of Armenia was arrested, partly by bribes, partly by a diver- 
sion caused by the Romans under LucuUus (69 B.O.). 

No sooner was the queen dead than a war broke out between the brothers, 
Aristobulus II and Hyrcanus II, the one able and daring, the other easy- 
going and indolent, which was destined to close with the extinction of Jew- 
isli liberty. Hyrcanus, being the eldest son, had the right of succession, 
but ill success in war induced him to abdicate the royal and high-priestly 
dignities in favour of Aristobulus, on condition that he was left in the 
enjoyment of his profjerty. But tliis arrangement did not last long. The 
younger Antipater, governor of Idumaa, and himself an Idumsean, saw clearly 
that he could do better 'for himself under the weakling Hyrcanus than under 
the warlike Aristobulus. Taking Hyrcanus’ side, he persuaded him that 
his life was in danger, and that he must flee to the Nabatsean prince Aretas 
III. This ho did, and Aretas took the field against Jerusalem to redress his 
wrongs. Aristobulus defended himself in the temple, and the siege promised 
to be a long one, when Pompey, who was then in Asia, sent his legate Soaurus 
into Syria (65 B.C.), who at first decided for Aristobulus. In the spring of 
63 B.o. Pompey himself appeared, and finally decided for Hyrcanus, who 
was therefore again installed as high priest. Aristobulus was arrested ; his 
adherents defended themselves in the temple, which was at length captured 
by the Romans. The Asmonman monarchy was at an end. All the succeed- 
ing high priests were vassals of the Romans. 


ROMAN RULE 5 DESTRUCTION OR JERUSALEM 

Judea now became a subdivision of the Roman province of Syria. The 
religious institutions, however, which antedated the Maccabman rising still 
continued ; liberty of worship was guaranteed by Pompey. But so strong 
was the attachment of the jjeople to the Asmonman family that a succession 
of revolts broke out. Meantime, the power of Antipater went on increasing ; 
Hyrcanus was too weak to oppose liim ; from Rome, too, he received signal 
marks of favour, being even made governor of Judea. A rival, however, 
gained over the cupbearer of Hyrcanus, who put Antipater to death by 
poison as lie was one day dining with Hyrcanus (43 B.O.). 

Tims Antipater had fallen, but the power of his family was not dimin- 
ishod thereby. One of his sons, Herod, had already shown his energy as 
governor of Galilee ; he now disifiayod his craft in adapting himself to the 
vicissitudes of the supreme Roman power. A closing struggle between 
Horod and Antigonus — the last rejjresentative of the Asmonroan family — - 
terminated in Herod’s favour. Antigonus was beheaded at Antioch by 
order of Mark Antony, “ supposing lie could in no other way bend the 
minds of the Jews so as to receive Herod whom he had made king in his 
stead” (Joseplms). 

On the news of the battle of Actium (31 B.o.), Herod lost no time in 
jiaasing over to the winning side. Though aware of his loyalty to Antony, 
Octavian confirmed him in liis kingship. It is an eternal blot upon Herod’s 
character that he swept away the last representatives of the Asmomean 
family. It is true, he considered this indispensable to the security of his 
throne. By princely gifts he kept the Romans on his side, though the con- 
cessions of Cassar and the senate were sufficiently justified by the proof of 
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his capacity as a governor. He put down Arabian robbers, created iimguiii- 
cent cities, and helped his people in times of famine. Yet the Jews wore 
never drawn to his person; he was after all only an Edomite, and he curriod 
favour with a heathen power. Herod died 4 B.o. Mommsen, the liistorian 
of the Roman Empire, has said that there is no royal house of any ago in 
which such bloody domestic quarrels raged. 

His dominions were apportioned among his sons Archelaus, Autipas and 
Philip. Archelaus became ethnareh of Idumma, Judea, and Samaria, with 
the exception of certain cities ; Antipas, tetrareh of Galilee and Porioa ; 
Philip, tetrareh of Trachonitis, Batanrea, Gaulanitis and Panoas. Tliis 
arrangement soon came to an end, so far as the government of Archelaus was 
concerned. He was deposed by Augustus, and his dominions wore incor- 
porated in the province of Syria, but specially entrusted to a procurator. 
The vicissitudes of the other governments we cannot hero follow. Herod 
Agrippa had for a time the realm of his grandfather, but aftov his death 
(44 A.D.) the whole of Palestine came under the direct authority of liomii, 
and was ruled by procurators (Pontius Pilate, 26-3G A.n.) under the super- 
vision of the governor of Syria. 

The Jaws had wished this, but the oppressiveness of the now rule was 
powerfidly felt. Discontent became rife. At length Gessius Flonis disre- 
garded justice to such an extent that war became inevitable. In Jornsaleui 
the war party obtained the predominance. Preparation was made for the 
defence of the country, which was mapped out into districts, each with its 
own commander. The man responsible for Galilee was Josephus, a Pliarisoc!, 
but destined to become a friend of the Romans, and tlie historian of the war. 
Nero, when informed of the threatening state of affairs, summoned tlio gen- 
eral, Vespasian, and entrusted him with the conduct of the war against the 
mvolters. Vespasian’s son, Titus, brought two legions from Alexandria; 
he himself proceeded to Antioch, and took command of another legion 
together with auxiliary troops. The scene of war was at first in Galilee. 

The Jews met with great misfortunes, hut this only intensilied the 
fanatical excitement of the party of zealots, which obtainoil the ui.jier liiiml 

adopted a waiting attitude, and Avas\n leiigih 
f n ^ flora taking a decisive step by grave news from Rome. Vi tell ins 
“ emperor, but the legions in the East diaap])rovod, ami in 
f eiMeror. He hastened to Itome, leaving 
the siege of Jerusto to his son Titus. Eor two years party strife h- J 
laged m the city. The priestly aristocrats were accused of treadiorv • tlm 

the Law «h„„U id 

oireUMttooea, ‘^“1"'“ V!"' 

intervention, and devoted themselves m j ^ diviiui 

ness ivithin the wide limits of the task of witnessing for righteous- 

me limns ot the Roman world, the Jewish peojilc would 
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yet have recovered from even such a great humiliation. But the transcen- 
dentalism which pervades so much of the later Jewish literature was too 
deeply seated to be expelled from the national mind. And the command of 
the emperor Hadrian that Jerusalem should be rebuilt as a Roman colony, 
was the spark which rekindled the flame of revolt. 

Again the Jews in Palestine flew to arms with the sympathy of the entire 
Jewish world. Their leader was a certain Simon, surnamed Bar Kosiba, or 
Bar Kocheba, who claimed to be the Messiah, and was recognised as such even 
by Rabbi Alciba. His coins bear the legend “ Simon, Prince of Israel.” He 
actually succeeded in “liberating” Jerusalem; the sacrificial system, too, 
was probably restored. Julius Severus had to bo brought from Britain to 
crush the rebellion. The closing struggle took place at Bether, now Bittir, 
to the southwest of Jerusalem. After a heroic resistance the fortress was 
taken, Bar Kocheba having been already slain. The war had probably lasted 
throe and a half years (132-185 a.d.). 

The history of the expansion of Judaism from a national to a universal 
religion has too many lacunm for us to attempt it here. We have but given 
the outward history of the people which was the appointed bearer of the 
monotheistic idea. These facta are themselves highly significant. They 
show the wonderful receptivity of the Jewish race; they also show that there 
was, at least, in certain heroes of the race, a moral enthusiasm which con- 
verted all experiences, as well as all intellectual acquisitions, into the basis 
of an ever higher and nobler faith in God. The evolution, however, of 
pure spiritual religion was far from complete when the old Jerusalem passed 
away forever, and the name of Israel had become little more than a rhe- 
torical archaism. 




HEBREW HISTORY IN OUTLINE 

A PEELIMINARY SURVEY COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OP THE SOUROKH 
OP HEBREW HISTORY, THE SWEEP OP EVENTS, AND A TABLE OI' 
CHRONOLOGY 


The modern historian knows as little of the origin of the TIohrow.s bm lio 
knows of the beginnings of the racial history of any other nation. '1 hu 
Hebrew traditions, according to which the race originated in Chaldou, and 
miorated thence under Father Abraham, are familiar to ovory one tliroiigh 
the Bible records. There is no reason to doubt that here, as elsowluu’o, tlm 
national tradition represents at least a general outline of the liistorit'al triilh. 
But the scientific historian of to-day looks askance at all nnvoriilcd traditions 
of antiquity, and it is becoming more and more common to begin tlio hisloi’y 
of Isram with the Egyptian sojourn, or at least to treat the prior history of 
tlie race as merely traditional. 

There are ethnologists, indeed, who regard the Hebrews as primarily of 
Egyptian origins but such a theory is only tenable on the as3um]>tion thiit 
the entire Semitic race came originally from the valley of the Nile, h’or it 
is not at all in question that the Hebrews were closely related ethnically to 
the Semitic races of Mesopotamia. Whatever the ultimate origin of tlio 
Semites, it need not be doubted that the Hebrews were the offshoot of thiil. 
portion of the race which had settled at an early day in the valley of tiic 
Tigris and Euphiutes. It must be admitted, however, that the prestml, 
day historian has no such tangible records of the pre-Egyptian history of 
the Hebrews as have been discovered for the early period of Babylonian 
history. 


Even as regards the Egyptian sojourn of the Hebrews, our records ar(; 
by no means so secure as could be wished. Despite patient searching, the 
monuments of Egypt fail to reveal any traces of the Jewish captivity. A 
few years ago it was thought that a monument discovered by Frofessor 
Flinders Petrie, in the tomb of Meneptah at Thebes, had at lust furnislicd 
the long looked for mention of the people of Israel. As Meneptah, the son 
and successor of Ramses II, was believed to be the Pharaoh of tlio Exodus, 
this inscription naturally excited the widest curiosity and the most (!ag(!j' 
expectations. But when fully elucidated, the record was found to contain 
merely a somewhat doubtful reference to the Hebrews as a people existing 
at the of Meneptah, throwing no light whatever on the vexed (nioslioii 
of the Exodus. No other reference to the people of Israel has boon found in 
the Egyptian records. Of course, such a record may exist as yet undis- 
covered; but as the task of searching the Egyptian monuments goes on, this 
becomes increasingly improbable. would appear that national egoism, 
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which is the birtliright of every people, gave to the Egyptian sojourn an 
importance in the eyes of the Hebrews themselves, which it did not possess 
for their captors. There is little reason, therefore, to suppose that the 
Hebrews made any important impression on the course of Egyptian history. 

It is quite otherwise, however, when we consider the probable influence 
of the Egyptian residence upon the Hebrews themselves. What they may 
have been, before going to Egypt, is only inferential ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that they were other than an uncultivated, partially civilised, 
nomadic race. The contact with the high civilisation of the Egyptians may 
have had upon them some such effect as tlie contact with the Romans had in 
later times upon the barbaric German hordes. In any event it is notable 
that the Hebrews after their migration, and throughout the period of their 
subsequent history, were firmly imbued with some essentially Egyptian 
ideas. They alone, of ancient people other than the Egyptians, practised a 
circumcision. It is at least an open question whether the Hebrew belief in 
the immortality of the soul was not gained through contact with the people 
of the Nile. This entire subject, however, is too new and too deeply hedged 
in by prejudice and preconception, to be susceptible of full and satisfactory 
handling at the present time. Fortunately, the main facts of Hebrew polit- 
ical history may be discussed with greater certitude. 

After leaving Egypt, the Hebrews settled in the region of the Jordan, and 
entered upon a localised national existence. But for several centuries they 
made too small a mark to bo remembered otherwise than by vague tradition; 
and even at their best, they cut no very large figure in the scheme of politi- 
cal news in the ancient world. There was but one period when they at- 
tempted, with any measure of success, to rival their powerful neighbours. 
This was the brief period when David and his son Solomon occupied the 
throne. The wars of David, if not so extensive as those of some of his 
contemporaries, have left no leas sanguinary records of pillage and plunder 
than the records of other oriental conquests; and Solomon, under whose 
government the kingdom reached its apex of political glory, so far succeeded 
in vying with other kings, that his name became a byword of magnificence 
to later generations, though it probably did not dazzle his contemporaries. 
If the national tendency toward exaggeration has not played false to the 
facts, Solomon established a record, in one regard at least, that has not been 
equalled to this day : his harem of a tliousand wives and concubines has no 
historical counterpart. 

Yet after all the Hebrew monarchy, in its golden age, must have seemed 
a petty state as viewed from the contemporaiy standpoint of the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and, perhaps, oven the Hittites. The absence of 
contemporary references is sufficient evidence of this fact. And after the 
death of Solomon almost every vestige of world-historical importance van- 
ished from the divided Hebrew nation. The wealc and senescent people, 
whose whole time of glory hod oompoBsed but two brief generations, was 
from this time on to struggle for national existence, with no thought of 
conquest; it asked only that it might be allowed to live. And this boon was 
vouchsafed, despite vicissitudes of fortune that would have pressed out the 
very life of almost any other nation. 

The Assyrians and the Babylonians repeatedly put the Israelites to the 
sword; yet that conquered people maintained its integrity long after these 
persecutors had ceased to have national existence. In one sense, this time 
of decline had greater importance than any other period that preceded it, 
because its vicissitudes gave rise to that impassioned poetry of denunciation 
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wliich remained, and will always remain, the chief glory of TIobrow history. 
Thanks largely to this poetry, tlie Hebrews first began to have a in y worl.U 
historiLl impLance sUe pentnries after the Roinaus offoetocl their Jina] 
dispersion. All through theii- life as an autonomist nation they vainly 
Sve to vie with their neighbours in royal power, looking out upon other 
peoples jealously, and accepting their own msignificanco witli angry jirotcst. 
Yet by a strange irony of fortune the despised ITobrow was to lie clnolly 
responsible for preserving the memoiy of his more glorious eonteiiiiioranos. 
For two thousand years the swords of the Assyrians and Labylomaus wove 
remembered chiefly because the stylus of the Hebrew scribe laid told of 
their prowess. 

OtJE SOUECBS 


A little over half a century ago James Ferguson, tho historian of arelii- 
tecture, commented on the lack of Hebrew records as follows : 

“It is one of the peculiarities of the Jewish history, and corlainly not, 
one of the least singular, that all we know of them is dorlvud from tluur 
written books. Not one monument, not one sculptured sLono, not oiie lottiM- 
of an inscription, not even a jiotsherd, remains to witness by a niat,nrial fart; 
the existence of the Jewish kingdom. No nmsouui over possessed a .fewish 
antiquity, while Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and all the suvroundhig eounlrios 
teem with material evidence of former greatness, and of the peojile that 
once inhabited them.” 

Half a century of investigation has altered soniowhat tlio as|>0(!t of 
Hebrew archaeology. It is no longer quite true that thorn am no llolimw 
antiquities in any museum. But the number of these aiitlquitios is so small, 
and their importance so slight from an historical standpoint, that b'crgiison’s 
criticism remains true in spirit if not in letter. Tho most pationi, msoamlms 
in Palestine, beginning with the famous tour of Eruiwt Romm, havo failed 
to bring to light more than two or three Hebrew inscriptions, as agaiiisl; tlio 
tens of thousands of records from Mesopotamia. Nor is it at all ])rol>al)lo 
that any startling finds will ever be excavated, lu all proludidity tho 
ancient records of the Hebrews have almost utterly porisliod, wlioroas in 
Mesopotamia there are doubtless myriads of inscribed talilots to rmvard tho 
future searcher. In Palestine it is almost certain there am no suoli stores 
of buried treasure undiscovered. Nor is the reason for tliis jianoity of 
antiquities hard to find. The explanation is found in tlio sccmiiigly jiava- 
doxical fact that the cities of the Israelites were not destroyed in aueieiit 
times, and continued to be inhabited far into tlio Middle Ages, nr, as in t,lio 
case of Jerusalem, until the present day. It will bo rocalleil thal; the llaby- 
lonian and Assyrian tablets were preserved beneath tho ruins of destroyed 
cities, and the most important collections have come from Niimveh, the city 
that was overthrown in the most cataclysmic manner. It TO(niire.s but a 
moment s consideration to make it clear that all of tho tablets that were iire- 
served beneath the ruins of Nineveh would long since have been scattered 
or broken had they continued to be accessible to snccossivo genevations of 
that destructive animal, man. Making the application to the ease of the 
uebrews it 15 clear that their antiquities were in fact scattered and destroyed 

111 the ooiu'se of time os those of Nineveh would have been under those eir- 
cumstances. 


^ added, however, that it is doubtful whether the Hebrews 
produced inscriptions 011 relatively imperishable materials in such rolativo 
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fibuiulancc as did the Mesopotivniiana. The Hebrews came upon the his- 
torical iield at a comparatively late day. It has b(jen doubted whether any 
of their records Avere Avritton much before the eighth or nintli century B.o. } 
and it is probable that they largely employed such i)orisliablo materials as 
the papyrus and animal skiiis to receive their Avritings. Doubtless the clay 
tablet of Babylonia was avcU known to them ; indeed, they cannot have 
failed to bo familiar Avith this docnmcnt through the experiences of the 
Babyloniaji oii])tivity. But it does not folloAV that they largely adopted 
tlio customs of their Mesopotamian cousins. Tliore is, then, perhaps, a 
double reason for the paucity of ancient Hebrew inscriptions : the destruc- 
tive agency of time noting upon a supjdy Avhich was relatively meagre in 
the beginning. 

All this applies to original inscriptions comparable to those Avhlch have 
come down to us from Egypt and Mesopotamia. But as every one knows, 
the story is (piito diircsrout when Ave cousidev the Hebrew records that have 
(iomo down to us through the efforts of succossivo generations of copyists. 
Hero again avo llnd that tlie case of the Israelites is sharply contrasted with 
that of the Assyrio-Bahyhjnians. 'J'he records of the latter, produced in 
snob ahundaneo, and i»rosorved by burial, Avero soon forgotten, because no 
liiKial duscoudants of the people avIio made them wore at hand to interest 
thomsolvos in their ]>rosorvatioii. The Hebrew records Avere passed doAvn 
fi’om one generation to another through a never ending series of copies : so 
that, curiously cuotigli, tlio same agency Avhicli resulted in the destruction 
of tlio original documents theiusolvcs olfected at tlio same time a permanent 
prosorvatioii of their contents. Tims it has happened that the oriental 
nation Avhicli lias left us the fowost anticpritios has sent down to us the most 
voluminous and comploto lit;crature. 

It is to this litoraturo of tlio Hebrews themselves that we must chiefly 
look for the history of that people. (Joatomporary nations paid but little 
attention to the Israelites, and the historians of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece, and Homo have left us only random references, which in the aggre- 
gate sullioe to give only tlio barest glimpses of Hebrew history, Aside 
from the Bible, iiioludiiig the apooryiihal books, the only considerable texts 
that have come down to us, oven from classical times, is the work of Jose- 
phus; and tliat autlior, it Avill he recalled, Avna himself a JeAV, though he 
Avroi,c in tlio Greek laiiguago. But for that matter the oldest existing texts 
of tlie lUblo itself are also in the Greek language. No Hebrew text is 
Ifiiown from earlier than the ninth century A.iJ.j wnereas throe reasonably 
comploto Greek codices date from the fourth century A.D. 

'.I’iic autlumticii.y of tlie various texts of the I lebroAv writings need not be 
discussed here. It is estimated that the various manuscripts in the Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and other languages that are to-day preserved, present, when 
their texts are critically compared, about one hundred and fifty thousand 
discro])aiicic.s. Under those circumstances there must obviously be certain 
<h)ul)ts about the exact reading of many texts ; but it is hold tliat the discrep- 
aueios as a whole are of minor importance ; and doubtless in most instances 
it may safely bo assumod that such is the case. In the main, the chief sub- 
staiioo of the original text has probably been preserved, eA'en Avbere details 
have been couseiomsly or unoonsciously altered. _ , 

As to the reliability of the original records thus preserved, opinions 
Avidoly, It seems to be generally conceded that the Hebrews were 
Homowhat laoking in the true historical sense, being in this regard com- 
liarablo rather to the Egyptians, than to their relatives the Babylonians. 

it. W.— A’DI,. II, I, 
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But oil the other hand, what 1ms already been saul about the general 
reliability of national traditions may be applied wi J full force heie. Jdio 
most sceptical historian will hardly deny that in their broad outlines the 
books of the Old Testament give expression to the actual facts of Hebrew 
history, however prejudiced the point of view, aiid however lacking the 
sense of chronology. In any event, whatever doubt may be cast upon the 
authenticity of any particular Bible record, the fact remains that, generally 
speaking, tlie Bible records as a whole constitute practically our solo source 
for ancient Hebrew history. As has been said, the references made here 
and there by other nations, by which the Bible records may bo chocked, 
liave abundant interest, but can hardly be said to be tiuly coiisoqucntial. 
There is, indeed, but a single inscription known to us in the original which 
makes direct reference to a specific event mentioned in the Bible. ^ Ihia 
unique monument is the famous Moabite stone, which bears an inscription 
ill which King Mesha refers to an encounter with the Hebrews, whioli i.s 
told of from the other standpoint in the Bible reference. For all practic-.d 
purposes, then, it is to the Bible alone that the historian must turn in 
attempting to reconstruct the history of Israel. No one need be romiudod 
with what zeal this source has been investigated. 

The attitude of the modern critic towai’ds the Hobrew texts luis (dningcd 
very radically witliin the past few generations. As long ago as the year 
1753 Dr. Astruc, court physician to Louis XV, pointed out that the cai'lior 
books of the Old Testament w^ere not homogeneous. The suggestion was at 
that time regarded as most iconoclastic, and it had little inlluonco. But in 
the nineteenth century a new school of scientific criticism arose which went 
back virtually to the position of Dr. Astruc, then forged ahead to still moro 
iconoclastic conclusions. It was pointed out tliat two different sources had 
been used in the compilation of the fimt two chapters of Genesis. A. fiirLlier 
analysis jilaoed the heterogeneous nature of the Pentateuch, or as one school 
of critics would prefer, the Hexateucb, seemingly beyond question, 'rhe 
up-shot of the matter, so far as this can be phrased in a few words, is that 
many books of the Old Testament, once regarded as of undisimtod author- 
ship, are now' considered by the dominant school of critics to be anonymous. 
Indeed, this remark applies, according to Professor Ewald, to the narrative 
books of the Old Testament without exception. Ewald’s views on the, sub- 
ject are w'orth quoting in extenso as showing the opinion of a j'ccogiiiscd 
leader of this new school of criticism. 

“There is one general token by which, in spite of its apparont insigiiid- 
eance, we can at once recognise with tolerable certainty the whole distiiuitive 
character of Hebrew historiography in relation to a special seionoe of liistory. 
This token is the anonymous character of the historical books. 

“The historian did not mention himself as the author nor do the roadtu-s 
make much inquiry after his name ; this custom is persistent throughout and 
was only gra^ally changed in the last centuries, as may ho concluded from 
the book of Ezra and Nehemiali, and from the Chronicles Avliich (jiiOMtioii 
more particularly as to the names of the authors of more ancient luHtoricM. 
MoreovY. It is only in these last days of the ancient people that names lik(j 
Book of Moses or ‘Books of Samuel’ appear, as will be shown prosoutly. 
vve miwt say that the practice of writing anonymously was establislied 
tor the historical works from the very first, and that in the most fiourishing 
times of historiography it was retained unaltered ; it was just this that consti- 
® fundanient^ distinction between the writing^ of Hebrew history 

0 was a 


and that of both Greek and Arab (especially Moh^la;), and h^^^^ 
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failing from which it never properly freed itself even in later times. Much 
as, amongst the Indians, little inquiry has from ancient times been made 
concerning the author of a Ptu’ana, and the individual himself did not usually 
mention his own name.” 

This estimate may doubtless be regarded as fairly representative of the 
opinions of such modern authorities as Wellhausen, Stade, Kittel, and 
Cheyne. It would be far afield fi'om the present purpose to enter into a 
discussion of this subject in detail. Needless to say, there is scarcely any 
other topic that has excited more general interest or more acrimonious con- 
troversy. But for the purposes of the general historian it suffices to know 
that the historical writings of the Hebrews are now subjected to the same 
kind of analysis that is applied to the otiier writings of antiquity, and that, 
making the usual allowances for the ambiguities of an unscientific age, for 
the national prejudice of a peculiarly stubborn and egotistical people, and 
for the chronological inaccuracies of a race somewhat deficient in the histori- 
cal sense, the Hebrew writings, like the writings of the old Greek historians, 
may be said to have stood fairly well the test of modern criticism. 

Overlooking, for the present ijurpose, the traditioiml early wanderings of 
the race, the history of Israel as a nation properly begins with the occupa- 
tion of the land of Canaan. The tribes j)ractically occupy the territories 
subsequently called after them, and become consolidated into a nation. But 
the Philistines and Phoanicians still hold the coast land, and the Canaanites 
some of their central strongholds. 

THE AGE OF THE JUDGES (1180-1020 b.o.) 

0 . 0 . 

The so-called judges are tribal chiefs, military leaders, who in this 
period stand at the head of the state. There is no regular transmis- 
sion of authority, and no one is at the head of all the tribes at once. 
Sometimes they rule contemporaneously. In this age of settlement 
the bonds between the different tribes graduallj"- become dissolved 
as they attain to security and peace. The earlier judges carry on 
the conquest of Canaan, and x'ejiel some outside invaders. Barak of 
Kadesh pi-ompted by the prophet Deborah deals a crushing blow on 
the banks of the Kishor to a strong coalition of northern Canaanites 
under the leadership of Sisera. Gideon, one of the judges, puts a 
stop to the frequent incursions of the Midianites. The need of a 
monarchy begins to be felt. Gideon refuses a crown offered by the 
tribes of central Palestine, but his son Abimelech, aided by Sheche- 
mite kinsfolk, attempts to found a kingship. He is unsuccessful 
owing to internal dissension among his followers. 

Jephthah leads the Gileadites in a successful campaign against the 
Ammonites, and this leads to a bloody tribal conflict between the 
Gileadites and Ephraimites. There are short wars with Philistia, 
with which the name of Samson the Danite is connected. In one 
of them the Israelites are badly beaten at Aphek and the Ark of 
1040 the Covenant captured. The latter is returned after seven months, 
and sent to Kirjath-jearim for safe keeping. The tribes are rapidly 
becoming disorganised, though by conquest and fusion with the 
Canaanites they have become a large and vigorous people. The 
old religion is almost forgotten. In this age probably belongs 
the beginning of Hebrew literature, and the use of writing becomes 
common. 
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About t-wenty years after the battle of Aphek, Sainuel, the lust of the 
judges, calls an assembly of the tribes at Mizpeh. I/Siw and order 
ate restored in the community, and the covenant witli Yahveh re- 
newed. To -complete the work of unification, haul oi lienjainin i.s 
elected king of Israel, and anointed by Samuel. Samuel also estab- 
lishes schools of the prophets (Nebiim) in various parts of tlie land, 
whose main duties are to keep the light of religion from dying out, 
and to preserve the feeling of national unity. 

THE MONARCHY TO THE DIVISION OF ISRAEL (1020-030 ii.o.) 

1020 Saul. — He delivers Jabesh-Gilead from the besieging Ammonites, and 
assisted by his son Jonathan, conducts a successful war against the 
Philistines. His leniency towards Agag, king of the Amalokites, 
brings about his rejection by Samuel. David, an unknown youth, 
becomes attached to the king’s person, probably on account of his 
skill as a musician. Saul finally regards David as a rival, and exiles 
him. David gathers his tribesmen and many malcontents about 
him, and makes the Cave of AduUam his stronghold. Ho attaelc.s 

1010 the Philistines and the Amalekites. Saul and three sons are slain at 
Mount Gilboa in a battle ivith tlie Philistines, and Eshbaal (lali- 
boBheth), a surviving son, is made king by Abner, Saul’s general. 
David returns to Hebron and is anointed king of Judah. After 
several conflicts between the forces of the rival kings, Ahuov <puuTels 
with Eshhaal and makes overtures to David, hut is shortly assas.si- 
nated by Joab. 

1002 Murder of Eshhaal. Davia is invited to the throne of all Israel. 
Jndah becomes the leaduig tribe. The Philistines revolt. David 
defeats them at Baal-perazim and Rephaim. Gath becomes tribu- 
tary. David dislodges the Canaanites from Jehus and rcCounds the 
city, now Jerusalem. Royal palace on Mount Zion built. The Aik 
is brought from Kirjath-jearim to the new capital. David goo.s to 
war to defend and consolidate his kingdom. Campaigns against 
Edom, Moab, and Ammon. Rabbath Ammon captured, and inhabi- 
tants barbarously put to death. His son Absalom rebels and rceeivos 
such support that David flees from Jerusalem, and Absalom lako.s pos- 
session. The king returns after Absalom’s death. The revolt of 
Sheba is suppressed and punished. Tlu-ough her innuenee, Matlisliebii 
succeeds in having her son Solomon appointed licir over Adonijali, 
the eldest son. The kingdom now extends from the border, s of 
Euphrates on the west, and the Oronto.s on tlie nortli. 

970 Solomon.— King at David’s death. He puts Adonijali, Joab, and 
bhimei to death at once. Banishes Abiathar the high priest, and in- 
stalls Zadok. Marries daughter of the Pharaoh (probably Paseb- 
khanu II). Makes alliance with Hiram of Tyre. Builds fortresses 
ancl institutes an elaborate system of taxation, which arouses diseon- 
teiit and jealousy. 

966-959 BuUding of the temple at Jerusalem. In the luxuries of the court 
of heathen worship creep in, and the oppression of the 
hS the kmg’s splendour, paves the way to disruption. 

Q-tn Rezoii of Damascus become powerful rivals. 

^ Hphraim, revolts with the help of Aliijah of Shiloh. Tlie 

plot fails, and Jeroboam seeks refuge with Shashanq I of Egypt 
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930 At death of Solomon, the ten northern tribes which get no promise of 
better treatment from his suecesBor, openly rcTolt, and sending for 
Jeroboam, elect him their king. Rehoboam, Solomon’s son, retains 
Judah and Benjamin only. 

THE DIVIDED KINGDOM 


Judah (930-680 n.c.) 

(iTudaU and Benjamin) 

930 Kehoboam attempts to win back 
the ten tribes; finally pre- 
vented by the prophet Shema- 
iah. 

925 Invasion of Judali by Shashanq 
I of Egypt. ■ 

Capture and sack of Jei’uaalem. 

920 Abijam, king of Judah. 


917 Aaa, king of Judah. Warn with 
Israel continue. Asa allies 
himself with Ben-Hadad I of 
Damascus. 


874 Jehosliaphat, king of Israel. Al- 
liance of Judah and Israel 
through marriage of J ehoram 
and Athaliah, daughter of 
Ahab. 


ISRAKI. (030-722 B.C.) 

(The Ten Northern Tribes) 

930 Jeroboam I becomes leader of 
a democratic movement look- 
ing to the abolishment of the 
elective monarchy. Makes 
Dan and Bethel the chief cen- 
tres of religion, where Yahveh 
is worshijiped in the form of a 
l)ull. A new non-Levitical 
priesthood started. Ahijah, 
the prophet, denounces these 
reactionary measures. 

917 Nadab succeeds his fatlier, is 
murdered after two years by 
915 Baaaha, a captain of the army, 
while besieging Gibbethon. 
Baasha makes himself king, 
and is denounced by the 
in-ophet Jehu. Ben-Hadad 
invades Israel. 

892 Blah, Baasha’s son succeeds him, 
and is slain in conspiracy by 
890 Zimri, one of his officers, who, 
usurping the throne for seven 
days, is killed by 
Omri, the commander of the Is- 
raelites, who takes the throne 
after slaying another pre- 
tender, Tibni. The capital of 
the kingdom is transferred 
from Sechera to Samaria, built 
by Omri. He founds the first 
secure dynasty in Israel — 
makes the Moabites pay trib- 
ute, but is hard pressed by the 
growing power of Damascus. 
875 Ahab, king of Israel. Defeats 
the Syrians twice, and then, to 
the offence of the prophets, 
allies himself with them, prob- 
ably to resist Assyria. 

854 Shalmaneser II of Assyria invades 
Syria, and defeats Israelites 
and Syrians at Qarqar. The 
alliance comes to an end, and 
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849 Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, 
succeeds his father. Athnliali 
attempts to introduce the 
heathenism and profligacy of 
Israel into Judah. The Edom- 
ites successfully revolt. The 
Philistines invade and pillage 
Jerusalem. 

844 Ahazlah succeeds his father. Is 
killed by Jehu. 

842 Atbaliah usurps throne. Kills 
all the royal house except Jo- 
ash, who is concealed by the 
high priest Jehoiada. The 
cult of Baal established in 
Jerusalem. 

836 Jehoiada organises an insurrec- 
tion. Athaliah is murdered 
and Joaah made king. Re- 
action against Baal worship, 
although the cult still contin- 
ues. Prophecies of Zechariah. 
Hazael of Damascus invades 
Judah. 


79T Amaaiah. The Edomites de- 
feated in the valley of Salt. 


OP ISRAEL 

Ahab is killed the following 
year in attempting to recover 
Eamoth-gilend from Boii- 
Hadad. Ahab marries Jeze- 
bel, daughter of Ethbaal of 
Tyre, and the worship of Baal 
is instituted at Tyre. The 
prophet Elijah vigorously de- 
nounces this course. Contest 
between Baal and Yahveh, 
after which the latter is re- 
habilitated. Elijah flees. 

853 Ahaalah, king of Israel. Elijali 
rebukes him for calling on 
Baal-zebub, the god of Ifkron. 

851 Jeboram succeeds his brother with 
help of Jehoshaphat. At- 
tempts to recover allegiance of 
Moabites, but fails. 

Elisha, servant and sncccssor of 
Elijah, comes into prominence, 
and makes fierce war upon 
Baal worship, and in tl>o conrsi! 
of this anoints Jehu, an oificer 
of the army, king. Jehu in 
revolt at once attaclcs Jehoram 
and Ahaziah, who are visiting 
him, and slays them both. 

843 Jehu. Roots out Baal worshiji 
by Are and sword. 'I'lie house 
of Omri is entirely extermi- 
nated. Comes to terms and 
pays tribute to Slialmanoser 
II, to protect his kiiigdom 
from Syria. 


815 Jehoahaz, Jehu’s son, succeeds 
him. Ben-Hadad III of Da- 
mascus besieges Samaria, but 
withdraws on approach of As- 
syrian army. 

802 Jehoaah. Defeats Syrians and 
recovers lost cities. Israel de- 
livered from the Syrian yoke. 
Death of Elisha, Defeat and 
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Declares war upon Israel and 
is badly defeated. Assassi- 
nated at Lachish in a con- 
spiracy. 


778 Azariah (Uzziab). Builds har- 
bour of Elath. Era of com- 
mercial prosperity. Kingdom 
made secure against the Phil- 
istines. Uzziah dios a leper. 


740 Totham, his son, becomes king, 
after a short regency. 


736 Ahaz, a man of weak character, 
succeeds his father. In spite 
of the prophet Isaiah’s warn- 
ings, calls upon Tiglathpileser 
III to help resist Pekah and 
Rezin. Religion is in a state 
of corrupt decay. Prophecies 
of Isaiah and Micah. Isaiah 
preaches against the conse- 
quences of the Assyrian alli- 
ance to the nation andreligion 
of Judah, and advises a policy 
of quietness; Micah against 
the condition of the poor. 

727 Hezeklah. Carries out moderate 
religious reforms in early 
years of reign. The reli- 
gion centralised at Jerusa- 
lem. Many administrative 
improvements in the king- 
dom. 


capture of Amaziah at Beth- 
shemesh. Enters Jerusalem. 

782 Jeroboam II, his son, succeeds. 
Recovers all of lost territory 
from Syria, reduced to impo- 
tency by Assyria, and Israel 
extends once more from “the 
entering in of Hamath unto 
the sea of the Arabah.” 

An era of peace and prosperity 
begins, although the attitude 
of Assyria is threatening. 

Prophecies of Amos and Hosea. 
They denounce the corruption 
and heathenism of the people, 
and predict the fall of the 
kingdom. 

741 Zecbaiiah, king of Israel. 

740 Shailnm, a conspirator, murders 
the king and takes the throne. 

7S8 Menahem, a soldier, kills and re- 
places Shallum. Levies an 
immense tax to purchase Tig- 
lathpileser Ill’s support to 
his claim on tire throne. 

737 Pekahlah, his son, succeeds. 

786 Pokak, an officer at the bead of a 
military plot, slays the king 
and seizes the throne. Allies 
himself with Rezin of Damas- 
cus to attack Judah. 

734 Hoahea, supported by Tiglatli- 
pUeser, slays Pekah, and be- 
comes an Assyrian vassal. 


725 Hoshea, on Shabak’s advice, 
withholds tribute from Shal- 
maneser IV, who at once lays 
siege to Samaria. 

722 Capture of Samaria by Shalman- 
eser’s successor Sargon II. 
The population is deported 
beyond the Euphrates, and re- 
placed by Assyrio-Babylonian 
settlers. Absorption of the 
northern kingdom by Assyria, 
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Growing strength, in spite of Isaiah’s warning of the anti-Assyrian 
party until finally 

702 Hezekiah withholds tribute from Assyria; his example is followed by 
other vassal states of Palestine. 

701 Sennacherib invades Palestine. Battle of Eltekeh (Altaku). Tirhaija 
of Egypt comes to Hezekiah’s assistance. The Assyrians, disabled 
by great pestilence, return to Nineveh without taking Jerusalem, 
hut Hezekiah resumes payment of tribute. 

00.5 Maaasseh succeeds Hezekiah. Eevival of Baal worship. Keaction 
against disciifies of the prophets who are persecuted. Adoration of 
the sun and stars introduced from Assyria, where Manassoh spends 
some time as a hostage to Asshurbanapal. 

641 Amon, king of Judah. Persecution of the faithful Jews continues. 

639 7o8iali, son of Amon, succeeds at age of eight. Terrible social and 
moral conditions exposed in prophecies of Zephaniah and Nalinin. 

621 Pretended, discovery by Hilkiah of the “ Book of the Law ” leading 
to religions reforms. Idolatrous emblems are oast out and local 
sanctuaries abolished. 


(t08 Neku 11 of Egypt enters Palestine on a career of conquest. Josiah 
meets him at Afegiddo and is slain. Jehoahaz elected kizig by llic 
people over his elder brother, Jehoiakim. 

607 Jehoahaz made prisoner by Neku, and Jehoiakim placed on the throne, 
cnc 'weakened and in disorder, becomes an Egyptian province. 

of Neku by Nebuchadrezzar at Carohemish, in conseqncnezj 

eoT lieooMes a vassal of the Babylonian Icing. 

597 Jehoiakim slain in a ^laldean invasion; his son Jehoiaohin siunseods. 
Atter three months reign is carried captive to Babylon, after tlie 
surrender of Jerusalem to Nebuchadrezzar. The flovj^r of tho pon- 

fc S!) anl ^^1°’ Jelioiachin’s uncle, is appointed 

king and his name changed to Zedekiah. Jeremiah counsels ooiii- 
Plete .submission to Babylon, but, umu counstis ooni- 

o88 Zejkiah rebels, relying on the vain promise of Uah-ah-lla [Hophral 

KOg ^ consequence 

5«6ThP Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. 

b JSu into captivity at 

bphinH ' 18 appointed governor over tho rcnniant lefi 

them Jeremiah^ ^nd oLiie ® fi-Sypt, among 


“ hbemtaet im.. pebs™ 

with kindness, Ezekiel labouM wiii , and treated 

and cheers them with the^lioneTf rPstnr 

time in eompilmg and revising* the ,;a They spend imuih 

„“P™%o«as% ooiSr '“®"“y 'n,„ 

® isriSfr’r *”■”»»• 

headed by Zeriibbabel and Jeahua. ^ ^ ‘'t onco 
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634 Tlie rebuilding of the temple is begun, but interrupted on account of 
the opposition of the Samaritans. Haggai and Zechariah exhort tlie 
Jews to complete the temple. 

520 The rebuilding is renewed. 

516 The temple is dedicated. 

610-460 A period whose history is unknown. Zerubbabel may have been 
crowned king, but this is doubtful. Judea now an insignificant 
province of the empire, controlled by Persian satraps whose rulers are 
corrupt and oppressive, lleligious faith again begins to decay. The 
Law is evaded and disobeyed, and m this condition of things a small 
reactionary and zealous party increase in numbers and influence. 

483 Ezra, a Zadokite priest, is encouraged to visit Jerusalem on a mission 
of reform, by Artaxerxes I, who Avishes to concihate the Jews in 
Babylon, Avho are uneasy at the condition of religion in Judea. His 
mission fails. 

445 Neheiniah, a Babylonian Jew, ai'rives in Jerusalem with Artaxerxes’ per- 
mission to repair the city’s walls. Ezra reappears. The Law Book 
is published and the covenant between Israel and Yahveh is renewed. 
The foundation stone of Judaism is laid. The Law is now the pos- 
session of each Israelite. Nehemiah improves the social condition of 
the poor and returns to Persia (438). 

432 Second visit of Nehemiah. He finds some of the old abuses again in 
practice. The founding of the Samaritan colony gets rid of those 

S osed to Nehemiah, and unifies the loyal Jews. 

of Nehemiah. The internal administration of Judea passes to 
the line of hereditary high priests. 

THE HIGH PRIESTS TO THE MACCABJEAH RISING (416-107 b.o.) 

415 Eliaslilb, high priest. He and his successors direct the affairs of Judea 
assisted by a council of elders and priests. 

413 Jolada becomes high priest. 

373 Johanan murders his brother Joshua, who attempts to seize the high- 
Ijriesthood. The Persian satrap interferes and fines the Jews. 

350 Judea ravished by Artaxerxes III, while suppressing a Syrian revolt. 

The temple destroyed. Many Jews deported. 

341 Jaddua becomes high priest. The age of “ Wisdom ” literature 
(Khokmah). 

333 Overthrow of the Persian Empire by Alexander at the battle of Issus. 
Israel has a neAv master. 

323 At death of Alexander, Judea becomes a part of the satrapy of Syria. 
321 Onlaa I becomes high priest. 

320 Conquest of Jerusalem by Ptolemy Lagus. He deports some of the 
inhabitants to Egypt. 

314-802 Judea a Syrian province. 

302 Ptolemy Lagus retakes Judea. 

300 Simon the Just becomes high priest. He repairs the temple and 
strengthens the fortifications of the city. 

294-280 Judea nominally a Seleucid province. 

286 Ptolemy Philadelphus succeeds his father, who abdicates. The Sep- 
tuagint version of the Bible begun under his patronage. 

250 Onlaa 11 becomes high priest. Tries to withhold tribute from Ptolemy. 
247 Ptolemy Euergetes succeeds his father. 
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222 Ptolemy PHIopator succeeds Ms father. 

219 111 the -war between Antiochua the Great and Ptolemy Pliilopator, 
Jerusalem is pillaged and the temple profaned by the latter. 

217 Simon II becomes high priest. 

204 Judea lost to the Ptolemies, under whom she has been happier than 
any time since she lost her independence, and comes under the rule 
of the Seleucidee. 

198 Onias HI becomes high priest. Antioohus makes a bloodless capturo 
of Jerusalem. His treatment of the Jews is very favourable. 

187 Seleuous Philopator succeeds Antioohus. 

170 Attempt of Heliodorus, instigated by the viceroy Apollonius, to 
plunder the temple. 

175 Autioehus Epiphaues succeeds Seleuous. 

17.5 Onias, friendly to the Egyptian party, is deposed by Antiocluis IV, and 
retiring to Egypt with his followers founds Leontopolis. Jason 
becomes high priest. A Greek gymnasium established at Jerusalem. 

172 Menelani ousts Jason from the priesthood. 

Antioohus intervenes in the resulting quarrel. Menelaus is forcilily 
installed as high priest and Apollonius takes .lerusalem. Profaiiii- 
tion of the temple. Daily sacrifice and other rites suapemlcd. 


THE MACCABJEAN RISING TO THE FALL OF JERUSALEM (107 




167 


166 

165 

164 

162 


161 

159 

153 

1.50 

145 

142 


. - - y 

TliCTe is a rising at Modin, under the priest Mattathias, because Syrian 
officers try to compel the Jews to worship heathen deities, iklanv 
desperate adherents flock to Mattathias’ standard, and a lai-ffo banil 
IS soon roaming the country destroying heathen altars and onforoiinr 
circumcision. Mattathias dies (106) moldng Judas Maocabmus Ins 
successor. A systematic campaign is now decided upon. 

Judas Maccabseua defeats the Syrians at Emmaus. 

reconsecrate, s the 

temple and restores daily sacrifice. 

Antiochiis Eupator. The Book of Daniel is written. 

ISfrorS? meets a ernsh- 

MaeXans’^^^ resentment of iLo 


T..,i Tu 111 T ^mci luaao secret 

Judas brother Jonathan succeeds to tho loader- 


slain. 

ovCTtures to Rome, 
ship of the party. 

SST. “ '■W'J'V—'ip. WI.a,. 

Alexander BaUis, a pretender to Jewish nation, 

high priest. to the Syrian throne, makes Jonathan 

Death of Demetrius, 

Confirm jomuSS’priSC””'*”'’' U snoMods. 

Hie leadership, and induces D^^etrMs to iwsumcs 

0»p.«,. »f Ac. b, Sicc. 
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141 Simon confirmed as high priest. A time of peace and prosperity. 
The Law finally re-established. 

136 Murder of Simon and his two sons by his son-in-law, Ptolemy. The 
third son, John Hyrcanus, succeeds to the high-priesthood. The posi- 
tion becomes one of practically independent sovereignty. Antio- 
chus VII attempts to recover Judea. He devastates the country 
and Hyrcanus is obliged to purchase the withdrawal of the army, 
and the immunity of the capital. 

128 Antioohus killed in Parthia. Hyrcanus annexes new territory. Cap- 
tures Shechem and Samaria. Era of grandeur for the Jewish com- 
monwealth. 

105 John Hyrcanus dies. His son Arlatobulua imprisons his mother, Villg 
two brothers, and assumes title of king. Conquest and annexation 
of Iturma. 

104 Alexander Jannaeua succeeds liis brother. The growing opposition of 
the Scribes and Pharisees to the development of the Maccabseaii 
commonwealth into a kingdom, leads to civil war, during which the 
Pharisees summon assistance from Syria and drive Alexander from 
Jerusalem, but he recovers the throne and works bloody revenge 
upon the Pharisees. 

79 Hyroanua II succeeds his father Alexander. 

78 Alexandra (widow of Jannseus) makes terms with the Pharisees. 

69 Arlatobulua II wrests power from his brother Hyrcanus. Antipater, 
governor of Idumaea, sides with the latter. Aristobulus defeated, 
and Hyrcanus nearly succeeds in regaining the throne, but 

65 The Romans appear in Syria, and take sides with Aristobulus. 

68 Pompey, ajipealed to by both princes, captures Jerusalem ; Hyrcanus 
retains his title, but Judea is made tributary to Rome. 

47 Antipater made procurator of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee by Julius 
Cfflsar, Hyrcanus assumes title of etlinarch. 

43 Assassination of Antipater. His son Fbasael is governor of Jerusalem. 
His son Herod is governor of Galilee. 

40 Phasael captured by Antigonus, son of Aristobulus II, and commits 
suicide. Herod nees to Rome and is made king of the Jews. 

37 Herod captures Jerusalem in his war against Antigonus. 

He reorganises the sanhedrim, and the Pharisees become nearly as 
numerous in it as the priests and elders. 

35-25 Herod removes the surviving members of the Asmomeaii family from 
his path. 

20 Herod begins reconsti-uction of the temple. He founds the cities of 
Antipatris and Csssarea. 

7-6 Herod causes the sons of Mariamne to be condemned and strangled. 

4 Birth of Jesus — Death of Plerod. He wills his dominions to his sur- 

A.D. viving sons, Herod Antipas and Arohelaue. 

6 The Jews appeal to Rome on account of Archelaus’ misgovernment. 

Augustus deposes the ethnarch, and Judea becomes a Roman province. 

7 The census of Quirinius takes place. Coponms is procurator. He is 

followed by Marcus Amblvlus and Annius Rufus. 

16 Valerius Gratus appointed procurator. 

26 Pontius Pilate appointed procurator. The procurators are subordinate 
to the Imperial Legates of Syria and reside at Ceesarea. 

29 Jesus begins his ministry. 

83 Death of Jesus. 
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3(J Sfarcalliis ai^pouited |iroeurator. 

37 Marnllua appointed procurator. 

SS Persecution of the Jews for refusing to worship Caligula. 

41 The emperor Claudius commits the former kingdom of Herod to the 
latter’s grandson, Agrippa. 

44 Death of Agrippa. Cuspias Padus ai^pointed lu'oouriitoi-. ’I’lio insur- 
rection of Theudas takes place. 

46 Tiberius Alexander appointed procurator. 

48 Cumanus appointed procurator. Signs of revolt among tlio Jow.s apncar. 

5-2 Pell* appointed procurator. The state of anarchy increases. Tlui 
Zealots become the dominant part}'. 

60 FotcIus Pestus appointed procurator. 

62 Albinna appointed procurator. 

64 Geaslua Floma, the last procurator, B2)poiiited. 

66 Piorus mzes the temple treasure. After other atrocities the 

revolt. The Syri^ legate appears before Jerusalem, hut oniciclv 
raises the siege. The emperor then appoints Vespa.siaii to condu.^fc 


6( Vespasian arrives in Galilee. Siege and oapturc of Jotauata 
the insurgent general taken. 

63 Siege of Jerusalem begins. 

70 FaU of Jerusalem. 






CHAPTER I. LAND AND PEOPLE 

It ia difficult nowadays to realise how unimportant the people of Israel 
seemed in their own time, as viewed by contemporaries. Thanks to their 
traditions, which the Western world accepted almost unchallenged for many 
centuries, the Hebrews came to be tliought of as occupying a central position 
in the Oriental world. In point of fact they had no such position. They 
were quite overshadowed by numerous competitors. Except for a brief 
period under David and Solomon, they were never a conquering people, or of 
political consequence. They could not compete in culture with the Egyp- 
tians on the one hand, or with the Assyrians on the other. They were not 
great traders like their neighbours, the Phoenicians. We shall see that they 
even turned to the latter for aid in building their famous temple which, after 
all, as it appears, was but an insignificant stracture compared with the great 
pyramids and temples of their neighboui’s. 

Nevertheless, the imjjortanoe which the Hebrew;? attained in the eyes of 
subsequent generations through their literature, gives them a world-historical 
status fully on a plane with that of any otlier oriental nation. The small- 
ness of the land, and the relative feebleness of the people, only serve to 
emphasise the contrast between material prosperity and possible intellectual 
influence. It is curious, however, looking back from a modern standpoint, 
to realise how little influence the Hebrews had in their own day. One can 
never escape this thought ; it returns to one constantly as one scans the 
history of the inhabitants of the tiny land of Palestine. 

We have already seen that the Hebrews were a Semitic race, closely allied 
to the Mesopotamians. We shall come across many Semitic traits in dealing 
with the Israelites, that are familiar through our studies of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. Despite the contention of some modern ethnologists, most 
readers will probably feel that the Semite was a peculiarly cruel and relent^ 
less victor when fortune favoured his arms ; but it must be admitted that he 
was a stubborn, heroic sufferer under reverses. The persistence of the 
Hebrew race, scarcely modified to the present day — the most extraordinary 
case of racial preservation in all history — may be traced directly to the 
dominant ideiis which the people entertained from the earliest times, and 
which they never relinquished. 

A word should be said as to the names “Plebrew,” “Israelite,” and 
“ Jew,” which are so often used synonymously. Etymologically, He- 
brew is a descendant of Heber, a great grandson of Shein ; an Israelite is 
a descendant of Israel, a name given to Jacob after he had proved himself 
what the name implies, a “ warrior of God ” ; while a Jew is a descendant of 

45 
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th« kingdom of Judali. The fact that the northern branch of the dividcil 
kingdom took the specific name of Israel, in contradistinction to the king- 
dom of Judah, has led to the restricted application of the mimo Israel, 
nevertheless, it is customary to apply the word in its wider or original 
sense, and the more recent historians generally make the name “ Israolito” 
synonymous with “Hebrew,” as applying to the entire race from earliest 
rimes.” It is customary, however, for careful writers to use tlie name “ Jew ” 
wily in reference to the later period of racial history, as it was the dcsooiul- 
auts of the kingdom of Judah alone that maintained racial existence after 
tiie Babylonian captivity.** 


THE LAITD 


Palestine is the southern portion of Syria. It extends from Mount Hcr- 
raon to the desert of Arabia Peti-sea, between the thirty-first and thirty- 
second degree north latitude. The inhabitants of the country called it 
Canaan, and its borders are thus defined in the Book of Grcuosis : “TJio 
border of the Canaanites was from Sidon as thou earnest to (lorar, until 
Gaza ; as thou goest unto Sodom, and Gomorrah, and Admah, and Zehoini, 
even unto Lasha.” Its eastern boundary, of which Genesis makes no niun- 
tion, was probably the Jordan. To the sea-coast the Greeks gave tho naiiio 
of Phajmcia; as for that of Palestine, it originally denoted only tho sonth- 
lyestern part, which was inhabited by the Pelesheth or Philistines. After 
the “«brew conquest, the country of Canaan, now become the land of Israel 
stretched beyond the right bank of Jordan towards the desert. AHor the 
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the snowy peaks of Mount Hermon, whence the sons of God came down to 
join themselves, under the shade of the great cedars, with the daughters of 
men. After the lapse of many centuries, this marriage of heaven and earth 
was destined to be renewed in a chaster form, and Eden and Galilee to see 
bloom, like a lily under green palm trees, the new Eve, the Virgin who 
should bear a God. 

The Jordan first traverses a small lake, which is almost dry in summer, 
and then flows into the lake of Gennesareth or Tiberias, also called the 
Sea of Galilee, and famous in Christian tradition. The shape of this lake 
is an irregular oval, twenty kilometres in length by about nine in breadth. 
The water is fresh and fit for drinking, but the volcanic nature of the soil is 
indicated by springs of hot water in the vicinity, and by the basaltic rocks 
that cover its shores. Its level is two hundred and thirty metres below that 
of the sea. This low level has been found constant throughout the whole 
valley of the Jordan, which, leaving the lake of Gennesaret, continues its 
course southwards, and, at a distance of twenty-five leagues from it, falls into 
the Dead Sea. The mouth is four hundred metres below the level of the 
Mediterranean. The Dead Sea, also called Lake Asphaltites, because of the 
bitumen which fioats upon its surface, is a lake with no outlet, and loses by 
evaporation about the same amount of water that it receives from the Jor- 
dan and its other affluents. It is sixty-four kilometres in length, its breadth 
varies from eight to thirteen kilometres, its greatest depth is about four 
hundred metres. Its basin is the bottom of the great valley wliich extends 
from Mount Hermon to the Gulf of Akabah on the lied Sea. This basin is 
in all likelihood due to the giving way of a vast crater foi’med by the great 
volcanic eruption which swallowed up the cities of Pentapolis. Genesis has 
preserved the memory of this cataclysm, which it calls a rain of fire and 
brimstone. In the neighbourhood we find deposits of lava, pumice-stone, 
sulphur, and bitumen. The saltness and causticity of the water of the 
Dead Sea explain why no fish nor any sort of animal can live in it ; it con- 
tains twenty-four to twenty-six and a quarter per cent, of saline matter, in 
place of the four per cent, of other seas. Its specific gravity is greater by 
a fifth than that of the water of the ocean, and it is consequently impossible 
to drown in it. The saline concretions met with in such regions as this may 
have given rise to the fable of Lot’s wife, who was changed into a pillar of salt. 

The sacred writers frequently extol the fertility of Palestine, “ a country 
of wheat, of barley, of vines, of fig trees, and pomegranate trees, a country 
of olive trees, of oil, and of honey.” It is true that the soil about Jerusalem 
is barren and stony, a fact which caused Strabo to say that the people led by 
Moses had had no trouble in conquering a country that did not deserve to 
be defended; but the whole of Palestine is not like the environs of Jerusa- 
lem. Latin authors confirm the testimony of the Bible as to the fertility of 
Judea. “The soil,” says Tacitus, “yields in abundance the products of our 
country, and bahn and the palm tree beside.” According to Justin, the 
balm of Judea, which was grown chiefly in the plain of Jericho, was the 
principal source of the wealth of the country. Aminianus MarceUinus 
speaks in the same way of the rich husbandry of Palestine. To this day, 
in spite of Turkish misgovernment and Arab raids, it retains — in the north 
more especially — many traces of its ancient fertility. The valley of Jordan 
is rich in pastures. The olives of Palestine are said to be preferable to those 
of Provence. Judea itself, though on the whole barren, has some districts 
which yield good harvests, and, above aU, excellent wine. But the scourge 
of the country, according to the Turks and Arabs, is locusts. “ The number 
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THE PEOPLE 

Tlie inhabitants of the country just described have each and all (with 
exceptions so small as to count for nothing in the mass) bcloiigod to a raoo 
which we are in the habit of calling “Semitic,” or the “nations of tlio 
Semitic tongue.” The term has been so much abused, in scientific works no 
less than in public life, that we must first determine its real signilicaiico. 
The name of “Semite” is derived from “Shem,” who appears in the tcntli 
chapter of Genesis (in the language of the genealogising historiographer) as 
the ancestor of the Hebrews and a number of neighbouring tribes. 

Because most of the nations whose descent is traced from Shoiii, in 
Genesis x., speak languages alike in structure and entirely different from 
other languages, we have accustomed ourselves, ever since the days of Kieli. 
horn, to call these nations and languages Semitic. And becauHO peoi)l(!H 
'ivho speak analogous languages are always, to a certain extent, connected by 
similarity of descent, and consequently, by physical and mental resemblanccH, 
we likewise speak of a Semitic race. Under this heading we cloas all the 
nations that speak languages of the Hebrew type, and these arc the Ara- 
mieans, Assyrians, Babylonians, Cauaanites, Phcenicians, Arab.s, and a large 
proportion of the Abyssinians. Hence the phrase Semitic peoples or lan- 
guages m, like so many that are used in science, merely a conventional term. 

As far back as history goes, the inhabitants of Palestine have always 
been people of Semitic speech, i.e. of a language of the Hebrew type. In 
the very earliest times to which historical research can give us any clew, the 
period before the immigration of the Israelites into the laud west of Jordan, 
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the population of Palestine varied, exactly as it does now, according to the 
character of the various parts of the country. Moreover, then as now, the 
Jordan and the Jordan VaUey constituted the main barrier between these 
Semitic peoples. To the west of Jordan dwells an agricultural population, 
divided up into numerous small tribes, which we are in the habit of calling 
Canaanite. The collective term Canaanite had of course been extended 
from a single district or tribe named Canaan to the whole body of cognate 
peoples. The inhabitants of the Phoenician maritime cities are of the same 
race, and so are those of the kingdom of the Hittites, which lies to the north 
of Palestine. 

On the farther side of Jordan, however, dwell Semitic tribes, in many 
cases still nomadic, speaking the same language as the rest, but inferior to 
them in civilisation, who are each and all styled “Ibrim” (Hebrews), i.e. 
“ those beyond ” or those that dwell beyond Jordan. 

But along the southern, no less than on the eastern, frontier of the land 
west of Jordan, wandered nomadic tribes (intermingled to a great extent 
with Canaanite and Hebrew tribes), who are classed, according to common 
opinion, under the general heading of Arab, a view to which the few re- 
mains in the shape of proper names which have come down to us, offers no 
contradiction. 

This order of things was disturbed when one of the aforesaid Hebrew 
tribes began to migrate by degrees into the country west of Jordan, to settle 
there, and ultimately to take possession of it more and more completely. 
During the process it mingled freely with the original Canaanite population, 
whose civilisation it gradually assimilated, while at the same time some other 
Hebrew and Arabian tribes were merged in it. 

The product of this intermixture is the people of Israel. It first came 
into being by the immigration into the country west of the Jordan, which 
consequently has a perfect title to pass in legend for the Promised Land. 
It did not come out of Egypt as an organised nation, and arrive on the west 
of Jordan after many wanderings to and fro. It was as little a nation of 
pure blood as any on earth, for it admitted persons of Arameean and Egyp- 
tian descent as well as the Canaanite, Hebrew and Arabic elements ah’eady 
mentioned. 

The people of Israel never succeeded in possessing themselves of the 
whole country west of Jordan. And only on that condition could it have 
grown into one of the greater nations and established a homogeneous state 
of commanding importance. Nay, it could not so much as permanently 
hold its own in its old territory east of Jordan. That would only have been 
possible if it had been able to occupy the i-egions northwards from th'e plain 
of Megiddo to Lebanon and the opposite districts on the east of Jordan with 
a dense population of settlers. There no obstacle interferes with intercourse 
between the two halves of the country. There a compact population could 
have developed, a miit in customs and mterests ; and by this means the 
southern portions of the country, divided by the river Jordan, would have 
been held together. But in those parts of the country west of the river, 
which lie to the north of the plain of Megiddo, the Israehte population was 
never numerous in the days of the kingdom of Israel. It had always a 
strong intermixture of Canaanite elements which it was unable to assimi- 
late. Hence many of the Israelite families wliich settled there were early 
lost to the nation. 

But since the people of Israel were not numerically strong enough to win 
these regions for Israelite nationality, and since a compact body of Israelitish 
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mated with the original Canaanite population of the territory they conquered. 
I'hev and not the Ganaanite population of the coast, were for oonturios the 
real adversaries of the state of Israel. Nay, the nation was first called into 

beinff by the danger that menaced it from the Philistines. 

Thus the strength of the Israelite nation was exhausted in tlie .struggle 
for the possession of the land west of Jordan. _ A people 1oh.s tenaoious, leas 
loss persBverin^j would novor havo miuiitaiiiod its iiiitioiiiil oxistouoo 
so long under the circumstances. By holding its own against PhiUstiuos and 
Arainmans, and sueeurabing only to the onset of the groat Asiatic empires, 
Israel gave proof of its high capacities in the sphere of politics. 

But how did an Israelite state come into being at all under suoli cirenm- 
stanoes? Why did not the Hebrews who migrated to the west of Jordan 
join themselves to the original Canaanite population which spoke the same 
language and was ethnologically so closely akin to them ? Wliy did not; a 
Canaanite state arise, seeing that in all points of civilisation the Canaanifcos 
were the instructors of the Hebrew immigrants ? The answer to this qiujs- 
tion is to be found in the fact that the immigrant Hebrew clans who gave 
the first impulse to the creation of the nation of Israel, were j)rov(!nted from 
so doing by the difference between their religion and that of tho Gauaunitou. 
Before their migration across the Jordan they had separated from tho rest 
of the Hebrew tribes and adopted a religion of a far higher typo than that 
of the original Canaanite dwellers west of Jordan. By this moans they 
had already become one people. Concerning the process by which it caun) 
to pass we have nothing but myth and legend. But if wo compare those 
with the observations we have been able to make in the case of religion, civ- 
ilisation, and customs of other Hebrew tribes, we can at all ovouts dvaw 
general conclusions as to the course of the movements which led to this 
result. Let us therefore next consider the relation in which tho children of 
Israel .stand to other Hebrew peoples. According to what has hcon .said in 
the foregoing pages, there are three things which distinguisli tho children of 
Israel from the rest of the Hebrews. Firstly, the largo intermixture of 
Lanaanite blood— in one, at least, of the latter races there was a larger 
measure of Arab blood than in the children of Israel. Secondly, tlioir adop- 
tion of Canaanite civilisation, and, as a consequence, a more coiuploto transi- 
tion to agnculturallife. Thirty, the worship of Jehovah as their national god. 
wa=i represents that section of the Hebrew race which, on tho one hand, 
Jwed Cimaanite civilisation, and on tlie other, had 

a(hanced farthest in religions development, and was most largely permeated 
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barbarous in a lower stage of development. lu the earliest times, more par- 
ticularly, the differences between the Israelites and the Hebrews proper 
were vague and undefined. Several Hebrew clans found admittance into 
Judah, a tribe which is not even mentioned among those of Israel in the 
Song of Deborah, and at that time when Numbers xxv. 1—5 was composed, 
a licentious worship of Baal of Peor was in vogue in that neighbourhood. 
But all the Old Testament records prove that the Moabites worshipped one 
god only, the divinity Chemosh. Hence, since such a narrative as the Yah- 
vistic text is absolutely timstAvorthy in such matters, we are forced to con- 
clude that it was Chemosh who was thus worshipped in that neighbourhood 
as the Baal (i.e, Lord^ of Peor. The conduct of the Moabite men and 
women is in no way different from that of Israel of old in the lament of 
Hosea iv. 13-16. That the Moabites, like the Israelites, gave their god 
the name of Baal, i.e. Lord, may be deduced from the two Moabite local 
names of Baal Meon and Bamoth Baal. It is therefore unnecessary to have 
recourse to the theory that the phrase “ Baal Peor ” may have been coined 
by the Israelites. 

The language of the Moabites is merely a dialect of that in which the 
Old Testament scriptures are written, and which we usually call Hebrew, 
though Israelitish would be the better word. The affinity of the two 
languages is not only evident from Moabitish proper names that have come 
down to us ; it is raised above the reach of doubt by Mesha’s inscription, 
From this inscription it is plain that Moabitish presents some points of con- 
tact with Arabic, a fact that can be explained by the contignity of the two 
languages. 

The idea that the Israelites conquered the country north of Arnon as 
early as the days of Moses must be given up as unliistorioal. It is derived 
from an uncritical application of Numbers ii. From this chapter the 
inference is usually drawn that an Amorite invasion of Moab had taken 
place shortly before the time of Moses. They are supposed to have con- 
quered all tiie northern half of Moab and the farther side of Jordan and 
then to have been defeated and destroyed by Moses. The ^oundwork of 
the passage in Numbers xxi. is a narrative taken from the Eloliistic text xxi. 
4-9, 12-18, 21-25, 27, 30. According to this, there existed in the time 
of Moses a kingdom of the Amorites (i.e. Canaanites) under a king named 
Sihon, to the north of Arnon, between that river and the Jabbok, and 
bordered on the east by the land of the Ammonites. Verse 26 is warrant 
that this king Sihon had taken his country from the Moabites. But this 
verse is an interpolation which interrupts the continuity of vv. 25 and 27, 
and is intended to bring the view of the Elohistic text into line with that 
which prevailed elsewhere, and according to which these districts belonged 
to Moab. 

In support of the opinion that this district was invested by the 
Moabites in the time of Moses, the Elohistic text refers to an ancient song, 
probably taken from the Book of the Wars of Jehovali. In vv. 27—30 he 
says, “wherefore they that speak in provex’bs say: 

‘Come into Heshboii, let the city of Sihon be built and prepared: 

For there is a fire gone out of Heshbon, a flame from the city of Sihon : 

It hath consumed Ar of Moab, and the lords of the high places of Arnon. 

Woe to thee, Moab I thou art undone, O people of Chemosh ; 

He hath given his sons that escaped, and hia daughters into captivity, 

(unto Sihon, king of tlie Amoritea) 

We have shot at them ; Heshhon ia perished even unto Dihon. ’ 
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But this song contradicts at all points the statement which the Elohistic 
text brings it forward to verify. King Sihon, who was conquered according 
to the song, is rather a iing of the Moabites, and his conquerors, who in the 
introduction are invited to settle in conquered cities, are obviously Jsraelites, 
since the invitation comes in an Israelite song. The “ Sihon, king of the 
Amorites ” pnt in brackets above, is proved by its incompatibility witli the 
wWe tenor of the song to be a gloss, interpolated for the puri)o.se of bring- 
ing it into harmony with the presuppositions of v. 36. The song is a pooni, 
composed on the occasion of such an inroad from tlie north into Moabite 
territory north of the Arnon, as the inscription of Mesha describes. 

Hence it is out of the question that Israel should have settled in northern 
Moah after the conquest of an Amorite king, Sihon by name, at a period 
anterior to the migration into the land west of Jordan. The settloiiumt 
took place much later, and Sihon, king of the Amorites, whom Moses is 
supposed to have conquered, came into being by a misinterpretation of the 
song just quoted. 

This same settlement of Israel in the northern half of Moal) WJis tempo- 
rary only. According to Isaiali rv.-xvi. the whole regioir north of Arnon, 
which Numbers xxi. represents to us as having been conquered by M(woh tuul 
which the Fundamental Writing gives to Reuben, is part of tha'lciugcloui of 
Sfoab. Jeremiah zlviii. also names the cities north of Arnon as Moal)ite. 
Hence, in the region between the northern margin of tlio Dead Son imd tlui 
Arnon, the conflict between the two cognate nations of Moab and Israel 
surpd to and fro for centuries. And probably the immodintc object of 
each was the possession of the walled cities. They must have boon liold 
first by one nation and then by the other. The country poinilation jiiav 
have changed less ; it fled before the invading foe and submitted to the 
victor. A large proportion of it was probably Moabite oven wJiilo 
was m temporary possession of the cities. And this was, of conrso, ovon 
more the case Araen the w'hole of Moab was tributary to Israel. 

.;U1 the hatred of Israel for the kindred tribe of Moab tluit dofondod its 
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left for them. Nevertheless, attempts were not wanting on their part to gain 
possession of the east side of Jordan. 

The Edomites, the third of these Hebrew peoples, were those with whom 
Israel came most into contact. The close relations and frequent inter- 
mixtures which took place between Edomite and Israelite clans find expres- 
sion in the legend that makes Esau, the progenitor of the tribe, the brother 
of Jacob and, like him, the son of Isaac of Beersheba. Esau is really the 
name of a god, and we meet with it again in Phoenician mythology in its 
Hellenised form of Usoos. The divine nature of Esau is also betrayed in 
the fact that in the Eloliistic text it is he, while in the Yahvistie text, it is 
God, who meets Jacob at Penuel (Genesis xxxii. 81, 33, seg.). The name 
of this divinity was probably in old times the name of the clan that wor- 
shipped him. At any rate, we never meet with Esau as the collective name 
of this people ; it is invariably Edom. But Edom itself is the name of a 
half-forgotten god, as is evident from the proper name Obed-Edom. 

The Edomites were no more a nation of pure Hebrew blood than the 
Israelites. They sj)rang from the fusion of Hebrew immigrants with the 
population that already occupied the country, on the one hand, and with 
Arab tribes, on the other. And these two elements which the Edomite race 
absorbed must have retained their distinctive character to a comparatively 
late period, for on no other supposition can we explain the extent and 
definiteness of the information which has come down to us on the subject. 
In the west, the Edomites spread from the southern margin of the Dead Sea 
and from the Nachal ha ’Arabum (Brook of the Arab Bushes, now the Wady 
Alachsi) to the Gulf of Akabah. In the west and north they forfeited much 
of their nationality. For at one time tliey occupied the whole of what was 
afterwards southern Judah, though intermixed with Arab clans. The 
Edomites united with Judah later — probably constrained to do so by their 
geographical situation — and possessed the hegemony in the time of David. 
The caj)ital of this Edomite district was the ancient city of Hebron. 

Its union with Judah was naturally accompanied by a corresponding loss 
to Edom, which from that time forward passed for less powerful than Israel 
in tliose parts, whereas, in earlier times, being united under the rule of kings, 
it had been superior to the kingless state of Israel, divided up into tribes, 
each eager in pursuit of its personal ends. The national monarchy of Israel 
is no sooner consolidated than it is strong enough to subdue Edom. 

This is expressed in legend by making Esau the elder brother of Jacob, 
but only the elder of twins, with whom the younger strives even in the 
womb and tries to prevent him from being the first to issue forth. Ulti- 
mately, Esau is cheated of his birtlmight by Jacob or sells it to him for a 
mess of pottage. Edom, on the other hand, always maintained his domin- 
ions, although for a while under the suzerainty of Isz’ael or Judah, in. the 
■wild and barren mountain tract of Seii*, which rises to the south of the 
mountains of Judah. But this is precisely where the aboriginal inhabitants 
whom the Edomites liad found in possession held their ground longest, pro- 
tected by the unfertility of their country, which made agriculture impossible 
and compelled its inhabitants to adopt the rude life of shepherds and hunters. 

These aboriginal inhabitants were called Horites, i.e. cave-dwellers. 
There may have been Horite elements even in the Edomite population of 
southern Judah, for we still find cave-dwellings at Beit-Jibrin (Bethogabris) 
and meet with Horite clan-names amongst those of Judah. 

It may also be conjectured that a very primitive state of civilisation had 
survived among them, for a great many of these , little clans are called by 
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the names of animals. But neither from this circumstance nor from the 
form of their names can we deduce any conclusion as to the branoli of the 
Semitic race to which these Horites belonged. For the names of animals 
are found as tribal names among all Semites, and the form of these names — 
even supposing it to have been handed doAvn accurately — would allow of 
their being considered either Hebrew or Arabic. 

In the course of Jewish history the vicissitudes of the fortune of tlio 
Edomite nation occupy us again and again. Just such a Hebrew tribe, or 
coalition of Hebrew tribes, as tliey were, amalgamating with tho Sumitio 
population already in possession to form the nations of tho Ammonites, 
Moabites, and Edomites, was the stock from which, by amalgamation with 
Canaanite and other elements, the people of Israel sprang. Israel, Mon. of 
Israel, Children of Israel, was in historic times the title of honour whicli it 
bestowed upon itself and its members. But even after its migration and 
.settlement in tlie land west of Jordan, the non-Israelite inhabitants of the 
country called it by the collective name of the Hebrews, and thus it comes 
about that to this day it hears that name in the speech of all Jiations, and its 
language is .spoken of as Hebrew. 

What, then, is the origin of the national name of Israel V It must Imvc 
become the name of the nation in the same way as tlic names of other nation.s 
come into being ; by extension from one tribe to the whole body of those 
who belong to the same national coalition. Accordingly, there Imisfc once 
have been a tribe of Israel which distinguished itself in some way and won 
fame, and wliose name was' then assumed by others. Nothing of tlio sort 
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something of an international character. The second argument is even less 
to the purpose. It is true that the word Israel is formed like Ishmael, 
Jerahmeel, Abdeel. But on the other hand we find Jiphtah-el as the nama of 
a valley in northern Palestine, called after some forgotten nation that was 
certainly Canaanite. Nay, we find identical tribal names among Semitic 
nations of different descent, e.g. among Edomites, Hebrews, Canaanites and 
Arabs. 

If the clan which bore the name of Israel was Arab by origin, it must 
have been merged in a Hebrew majority. For the nation of Israel that 
arose spoke a Hebrew language, that is, one that belonged to the north 
Semitic group, nay, actually to the Canaanite division of it. 

From the foregoing considerations it is clear how the second title of 
honour, the name of Jacob, must be explained. This, too, was in the first 
instance the name of a clan and of the eponymous hero from whom it claimed 
descent. He was worshipped in various places west of Jordan, more par- 
ticularly at Bethel. But the use of the name Jacob to denote the whole 
nation of Israel is confined to prophets and poets, no historical document 
ever applies it to Israel. Possibly the name of Israel had become the name 
of the nation before the migration west of Jordan. Moreover, we cannot 
even assert that the figure of Jacob is of necessity Hebrew. It may have 
been associated with Bethel before the immigration and transmitted to the 
Hebrews by the original Canaanite inhabitants. 

Even before its migration west of Jordan, Israel was distinguished from 
aU other Hebrews by the worship of Jehovah as the national divinity. It is 
a right instinct, therefore, which makes tlie rise of Israelite nation^ity and 
the rise of the religion of Jehovah coincide in the mythical reminiscences of 
the people of Israel. Legend alone, and no historic document, records the 
rise of this worship. But legend, rightly interrogated, gives us hints as to 
how we should suppose it to have come to pass. And legend connects it 
with the immigration into the Holy Land and more particularly with the 
conquest of the land east of Jordan, o 
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CHAPTER II. ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

It is a matter of some delicacy to speak of the origin of tlio Ilobrows. 
But whatever the historian’s individual bias, he has no resource but to treat 
the early history of this race exactly as he treats the early liistnjy of other 
races. It has already been pointed out again and again, that history knows 
nothing of racial beginnings. 

We have noted that modern historians are disposud to begin ihoir 
accounts of the history of the Israelites with the Egyptian sojouru. It is 
impossible, however, to avoid questioning as to the homo of tho ])ooi)ln in-ior 
to that period, and at least a brief reference must be made to tljo tniililioiml 
wanderings of the race in the earlier epoch. Whoever is disposed to feol 
that the modern historian in his iconoclastic treabnont of tlio Hebrew 
records is passing beyond justifiable bounds, may be reminded tliat some of 
the greatest of living scholars are able to Boparato their ideas as to it int.o 
two classes, and to entertain two seemingly antagonistic sols of iiulgimnits 
regarding the entire sul^ect of Hebrew history. As aroheologisLs and 
lustomns they study the Hebrew records as human doouniouts, to bo iudgod 
by ordinary historical standards ; while as theologians, tlmy view tJio samo 

position. Perhaps this attitude of a certain school cannot bo bettor oxnr ossod 
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archeologically, or, in other words, critically; secondly, with the bias of the 
theologian, accepting the dockines laid down by the Church. 

If so great an authority finds this attitude justifiable, surely it is open to 
every one to read the history of the Hebrews as interpreted according to 
modern ideas, and then to apply to it whatever prism of faith may suit his 
own fancy. “ 


THE AGE OP THE PATRIAECHS 

The age of the patriarchs, according to Max Lohr, belongs to the pre- 
historic period of Israel, to the childhood of the nation; and nations, in 
their childhood, are like children, colouring everything with the brilliant 
Imes of their imaginations and transforming the commonplace events of the 
beginnings of their national existence into marvellous fairy tales, narrating 
the deeds of the founders of the nation. This is as true of Israel as of other 
nations ; and it is in this light that the modern historian reads the accounts 
of the patriarchs as recorded in Genesis, almost our only source of informa- 
tion, and endeavours to extract the small kernels of historic truth, which 
nearly all of them contain, from the surrounding mass of the legendary 
shells. 

Abraham is the central figure in the record of the patriarchs. Some 
historians would hike from him his historical personality. They believe that 
he was originallj- a local deity of Hebron, or other place ; and that in the 
course of time he was transformed, through legendary alchemy, into one of 
the fathers of his race. But tlie chief vfdue of Abraham’s character is not 
historical ; it is religious. The Old Testament makes him the hero of faith, 
whose confidence in the goodness and justice of God cannot be shaken. 
The words of Goetlie, in his foiu'th book of Poetry and Truth, concerning 
the patriarch can be applied especially to Abraham, and they indicate the 
source of his lofty religion : 

“ Their mode of life on the sea, the desert, and the pasture land, gave 
breadth and freedom to their convictions. The star-sown vault of heaven, 
under which they lived, ennobled tlieir emotions ; they were more than 
active and skilful hunters, more than industrious home-loving husbandmen ; 
they believed that God was confiding in them, visiting them, taking an intex’- 
est in them, leading and saving them.” 

Even at the beginning, x-eligion was the motive power in the history of 
Israel. Unshaken faith in God was the characteristic of all the patriarchs ; 
and even if their knowledge of God was crude and imperfect, their faith in 
him w'as sublime. 

If we consider the patriarchs as nomadic chiefs, at the head of one or 
more pastoral races, who willingly submitted to the command of men of 
superior wealth, courage, and energy, then we must look upon the wander- 
ings of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and their successors, as a series of 
great racial migrations, extending over centuries, and resulting in frequent 
changes and reorganisations, with its final culmination into the histoiic 
nation of Israel.^ 


EAELY MOVEMENTS OP THE ISEAELITES 

The eminent historian, Bernhard Stade, takes a view of Israelitish tradi- 
tions far less confiding than that of Max Lohr. According to the oldest 
tradition, he says, the people of Israel came from nortliern Mesopotamia; 
and Kharran (Haran), the city of Naohor (the Oarrhse of the Greeks 
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and Romans on the south of the Armenian Mountains), was, aoooriliug to 
the Yahvist and Elohist tests, the home of Abraham. Also Jacob’s two 
wives, Leah and Rachel, i.e. the Hebraic fainilies of those uamoB which 
early became extinct, came out of Kharran. Tiiere seonia accordingly to 
have been an old tradition that certain Hebraic clans migrated from tiioso 
districts to Palestine. Moreover, one can suppose that they there found 
family connections with whom they amalgamated ; and this would bo the 
interpretation of the marriage of Jacob with Leah and Riicliel. 

This tradition would not be at all incredible in itself, but another reason 
filso can be cited for the emigration of Hebraic tribes from the district lying 
south of the Armenian Mountains. After the Hebrews, tlio Ariimican tribes 
came from the northwest into Syria, pushing on and absorbing i)arts of the 
Hebrew population, as the Hebrews m-ove on the Canaanites. The presHuro 
of these Aramtean people may have already burdened the Hebrows and havo 
driven them to migrate towards the southwest. But after all thoro is no 
historical certainty about these things, on account of tlio fn-ig-inentary 
character of the traditions and their complete mixture with mytholiin'ical 
elements. “ 


According to the sacred legend, the fathers of Israel (Ahrahain, Isaac, 
and Jacob), who were of Mesopotamian origin, dwelt .for throe goiicratioiis 
m the country west of Jordan, settling in different pkcea; hut the third 
pneration emigrated to Egypt, where Joseph, the great-grandson of Abni- 
liam, had already reached a high position. But tho Hebrew logeiid tolls ns 
no more of the history of the emigrants while in Egypt until the tiino 
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Caiiaanitea the hero that was honoured in those places, or that they there 
localised a certain Hebraic hero. But in both cases there is no evidence of 
a pre-Egyptian sojourn of Israelitish families in the land west of Jordan. 
Moreover, the comparatively recent origin of the patriarcliical tradition must 
be borne in mind. 

It is not quite so bad, though not essentially better, with the question of 
the residence of Israel in Egypt before its migration to the land east of Jor- 
dan. That, in spite of the most anxious search of apologetic Egyptologists 
and theologians, no trace of Moses and the Hebrews has been found in the 
Egyptian records is just as suspicious as the fact that the Hebrew account 
says nothing about all that happened between the time of Joseph and that 
of Moses. 

It seems as if the flight of story-spinning imagination had been sufficient 
to transpose both the historical personage of Moses and the eponymous hero, 
Joseph, together with the eponyms of the two tribes descended from him, to 
Egypt, but not to fill out the intervening period. Egypt has, however, been 
too often for longer or shorter periods the residence of Semitic families for 
one to dare to deny the possibility that some Hebrew tribes or families 
stayed in Egypt. But that the Hebrew people, to say nothing of the race 
of Israel, did not do so, follows necessarily from the origin of these terms. 

So it is easily seen why the search of the Egyptologists for traces of the 
residence of the Children of Israel or the Hebrews in Egypt must be fruitless. 
If any Hebrew clan did stay there, its name is unknown, and the Egyptolo- 
gists would not recognise it, even if they understood more of Hebraic antiq- 
uity. But in any case the search for the Pharaohs, under whom Israel 
entered and left Egypt, is a useless jugglery with dates and names ; and it 
is also useless to attempt to discover the route by which Israel left Egypt. 

Tradition makes the institution of the Jewish religion on Mount Sinai 
contemporaneous with the emigration from Egypt ; and it has been often 
surmised, especially by Egyptologists, that Moses imposed upon Israel ele- 
ments of Egyptian theology. But there is no basis in fact for this theory. 
It is not known what the Hebrews may have borrowed from the Egyptians. 
Part of tliat which has been put under that category is entirely foreign to 
the old Jewish religion, and was gradually and spontaneously evolved, and 
the rest plays no jpart in it at all. It is especially absurd to attribute the 
idea of the unity of God to Egyptian influences. 

However, the worship of God wliich the Jews adopted at Sinai certainly 
was originally foreign to them. It is an error to suppose from the story 
that Moses represented himself to Israel as the ambassador of the God of 
their fathers, that he must have found among the people the faith of this 
one God. This theory would lessen the importance of Moses for the Old 
Testament religion. Like all founders of religion he endowed the people 
with a new creative idea which gave a fresh turn to their life, and this new 
idea was the worship of Jehovah as their ancestral God. For if we take away 
all that the worship of Israel gained upon the path it travelled in historical 
times, then, supposing such antiquity for the worship of Jehovah in Israel, 
there is left no fresh idea, from the adoption of which by the people a new 
epoch could date. Moses, then, would in the most favourable light be only 
a restorer or a reformer of the old Israelitish religion, and not the founder 
of a religion as he is rightly considered by priestly tradition. 

Two further points must be noted in this connection. In the first ^lace, 
we know nothing of Israel’s worship before the time of Moses ; not a single 
tradition exists of it. But this cannot be wondered at ; and it may be 
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flestroyea. oeeoaaiy, uowever, it snouia oe iiouou witiu wie worsiup or 
Jehovah may have been in a more imperfect and undeveloped form umon^i' 
the people from whom Moses borrowed it, than that in whicli he iin 2 )oaod it 
on his race. 

Many features of the sacred tradition show that the worshij) of Jehovah 
was originally foreign to Israel. To ancient Israel Jehovah dwells on Sinai, 
which, therefore, is the original seat of his worship, Moreover, confused as 
the accounts may seem in some particulars, the old tradition explicitly states 
that Moses, who imposes the worship of Jehovah upon Israel, is the sou-in- 
law o£ the priest of an Arabian race ; that is, that the priesthood of Moses 
and Levi is connected with an older non-IsraeUtish Jehovah iiriestliood. 

Tills father-in-law of Moses is called in Exodus iii. I, Jotliro tlio ju'iost of 
the Midianites, and iu Exodus ii. 18, Reuel. Exodus xviii. contains a fairly 
authentic account of Jethro by the Elohist, and yet it is (piostioniiblo whether 
tins account really refers to him. It is, however, probable. In N umbers x. HD 
his name appears as Hohab. And in Judges i. 16, the Kenito.s are broniylifc 
into oonneetioii with the father-in-law of Moses; Judges iv. 2 lilccwiso calls 
Hobab, Moses father-in-law, a Kenite ; he, therefore, slmuld rather have been 
called a priest of the Kenites. 

riiat the Arabic or uomadic race, from which Mose,s borrowed the wor- 
smp of Jehovah, was the tribe of the Kenites, is proved by tlio lator historv 
JehovL^^°^ ^®iio®fortli are closely interwoven with tlio worsliip of 
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wliioli were the stations of the wandering in the desert, cannot, however, he 
brought forward as historical proof of this time in the desert. These places, 
it goes without saying, have aU, within historical times, been desert stations. 
But that Israel repaired to them is supported solely by the tradition of later 
times which, on the hypothesis that Israel came from the Sinaitic peninsula 
and, on the other hand, on the basis of its knowledge of the roads through 
the desert, constructed a picture of the way which the Israelites might have 
taken. Moreover, it is evident that the veneration by neighbouring peoples 
of some of the places in the doubtful territory influenced the tradition. 
Hence the choice of Kadesh-Barnea as a chief station, of Mount Horeb as the 
place of Aaron’s death, and of the mountains in the north of Moab, as the 
abode of Moses in his last days. 

It is then of little import for us to verify the route which Israel is said 
to have taken in its journey from the peninsula of Sinai to the land east of 
Jordan. We have already shown that there is no historical tradition con- 
cerning the conquest of the land east of Jordan, and that what is related 
about tlie conquest of the kingdom of Sichem by the Israelites under Moses 
is based upon conclusions as to the primitive condition of the country which 
are drawn from its condition at the time of the early Kings, but which are 
not free from misunderstanding. « 

Before continuing with the critical narrative it may be well to glance 
over the biography of Moses as given in the Bible, Exodus and Deuteronomy, 


BIBLICAL ACCOUNT OF MOSES AND THE EXODUS 

And Pharaoh charged all his people, saying. Every son that is born ye 
shall cast into the river, and every daughter ye shall save alive. — Exo- 
this i. 22. 

And there went a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter 
of Levi. 

And the woman conceived, and bare a son : and when she saw him that 
he was a goodly child, she hid him three months. 

And when she could not longer liide him, she took for him an ark of 
bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, and put the child therein ; 
and she laid it in the flags by the river’s brink. 

And his sister stood afar off, to wit what would be done to him. 

And the daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash herself at the river ; 
and her maidens walked along by the river’s side ; and when she saw the 
ark among the flags, she sent her maid to fetch it. 

And when she had opened it, she saw the child : and, behold, the babe 
wept. And she had compassion on him, and said, This is one of the 
Hebrews’ children. 

Then said his sister to Pharaoh’s daughter. Shall I go and call to thee a 
nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child for thee ? 

And Pharaoh’s daughter said to her. Go. And the maid went and 
called the child’s mother. 

And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto her, Take this child away, and nurse 
it for me, and I will give thee thy wages. And the woman took the child, 
and nursed it. 

And the child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
he became her son. Aird she called Ims name Moses : and she said. Because 
I drew him out of the water. 
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And it came to pass in those days, when Moses was grown, tlmt ho went 
outtto Ms bXel and looked on their burdens : and he spied an Egyp- 

*‘‘\Td^he^look?d^S and'thafwayT^when he saw that there was 

Hebrews 

strove together : and he said to him that did the wrong, Wherciore smitest 

^’“AKS'Who made thee a prince and a judge over usV intendest 
thou to kill me, as thou killedst the Egyptian ? And Moses feared, and said, 

Surely this thing is known. , ^ i. i tvt ii , 

Now when Pharaoh heard this thing, he sought to slay Moses. But 
Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the land of Midian ; and 

he sat down by a well. — Uxodus ii, 1-15. , . , j. 4.1 

Tlien AXoses called for all the elders of Israel, and said unto thoni, Draw 
out and take you a lamb according to your families, and kill the passovur. 
And ye shall take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in tlio blood that i.s iii the 
bason, and strike the lintel and the two side posts with tho blood that is in 
tlie bason; and none of you shall go out at the door of his house until tho 
morning. 

For the Lord will pass through to smite the Egyptians ; and whon ho 
seeth the blood upon the lintel, and on the two side posts, tho Ijord will 
pass over the door, and will not suffer the destroyer to como in unto your 
houses to smite you. 

And ye shall observe this thing for an ordinance to tlioo and to thy sons 
for ever. 

And it shall come to pass, when ye be come to the land which the Lord 
will give you, according as he hath promised, that ye slmll koi'p this 
service. 

And it shall come to pass, when your children shall say unto yon, 
What mean ye by this service ? 

That ye shall say. It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passovor, who passod 
over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, whon lio sinolo tlio Ifigyp- 
tians, and delivered our houses. And the people bowed the head and 
worshipped. 

And the children of Israel went away, and did as tlio Lord liad com- 
manded Moses and Aaron, so did they. 

And it came to pass, that at midnight the Lord smoto all tlio firstborn in 
« Egypt, from the firstborn of Pharaoh that sat on his throne unto 

the firstborn of the captive that was in the dungeon ; and all tho firstborn 
of cattle. 

And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, and all his servants, and all the 
Egyptians; and there was a great cry in Egypt; for there was not a hemso 
where there was not one dead. 

and Aai-on by night, and said. Rise up, and got 
go, serve the Lord, as ye have said. 

blest™ 2 o 
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And the children of Israel did according to the word of Moses ; and they 
borrowed of tlie Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment : 

And the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so 
that they lent unto them such things as they required. And they spoiled the 
Egyptians. 

And the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about 
six hundred thousand on foot that were men, beside children. 

And a mixed multitude went up also with them ; and flocks, and herds, 
even very much cattle. 

And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough which they brought forth 
out of Egypt, for it was not leavened; because they were thrust out of 
Egypt, and could not tarry, neither had they prepared for themselves any 
victual. 

Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was 
four hundred and thirty years. 

And it came to pass at the end of the four hundred and thirty years, 
even the selfsame day it came to pass, that all tlie hosts of the Lord went 
out from the land of Egypt. — Exodus xii. 21-41. 

And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, 
to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. And the Lord shewed 
him all the land of Gilead, unto Dan, 

And all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the 
land of Judah, unto the utmost sea. 

And the south, and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm 
trees, unto Zoar. 

And the Lord said unto him. This is the land which I sware unto Abra- 
ham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed; I 
have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over 
thither. 

So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of Moab, 
according to the word of the Lord. 

And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth- 
peor : but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 

And Moses was an hundred and twenty years old when he died ; his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated. 

And the children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty 
days : so the days of weeping and mourning for Moses were ended. 

And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spirit of wisdom ; for Moses 
had laid his hands upon him : and the children of Israel hearkened unto 
him, and did as the Lord commanded Moses. 

And there arose not a prophet since hi Israel like unto Moses, whom the 
Lord knew face to face. 

In all the signs and the wonders, which the Lord sent him to do in the 
land of Egypt to Pharaoh, and to all his servants, and to all his land. 

And in all that mighty hand, and in all the great terror which Moses 
shewed in the sight of all Israel. — Deuteronomy xxxiv. 


ISRAEL’S EARLY NEIGHBOURS 

To return to modern analytic accounts, it is noted by Stade that Israel 
never mastered the whole country west of the J ordan. The coast, with the 
exception of a few places, remained in the possession of the Canaanites, who, 
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at the period of the Hebrew immigration, had long been organised into tlio 
prosperous and powerful commereial states known to U3 under the name of 
rlimnician. Nay, the influence, inteUeotual and materiel, of Akko, Sor 
(Tyre), and Sidon on the inland country was so great that it prevented the 
absorption of the original Canaanite population by the immigrant Israelite.s, 
and consequently the formation of compact Israelite tribes in the north. 

As far as we know, the Israelites were always on a friendly footing with 
these Pheenieian states. They could not avoid trading with ono auotlier, 
and commerce only tluivea in time of peace. The Pheenieian cities diR])oaed 
of the produce of Palestine, the wheat of the land west of Jordan, the balsam 
of the Jordan lowlands, the male and female slaves taken in war, and they 
offered an ever ready market for the produce of the flocks. The Israelite.^, 
on the other hand, procured from them, in ancient times, all products of 
handicraft and art which could not be made by the inmatea of each farm for 
themselves. Thus it comes about that to the Israelite, Canaanite ami trader 
were synonymous tei'ms. 

This commerce, no less than the fact that the Phoenician cities wore im- 
pregnable to their unpretentious strategy, obliged them to keep the peace. 
Furthermore, from the very moment tiie Philistines embarked on a career 
of conquest in Palestine, the interests of the Phccsiioiau cities liad boon 
greeted towards forming the inhabitants of the southern part of Sys-ia, which 
they exploited commercially, into a strong political structure, if’or amiinst 
the former the Israelites were the only allies to be had, 

/ neighbours of the people of Israel, these Philistines were 

farthest removed from them in manners and oustoms. However, wu niiisl, 
not conoiu^ from this circumstance that no intermixture took place botwcou 

^8 sufficient proof to the oontrary. In llus 
monarchy, in particular, numerous Philistines canio to Israel 
fL continued to dwell in tho land, Obed-lidoni 
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monarchy Judah and the Philistines are not neighbours along the whole 
eastern frontier of the latter, remnants of the Oanaanito population lay 
between and wore not amalgamated with Judah till later. Nor did the 
frontier afterwards always remain the same, as is well seen in the case of 
Lihnah. 

Philistine territory was divided into the territory of the five cities of 
Gaza, Ashdod, Askalon, Gath, and Ekron, the so-called Philistine Pentapolis. 
Each of these districts was ruled by a prince, and these rulers were the five 
princes of the Philistines (jaarne peli8eMm\ They were the leaders in war. 

The Philistines proved themselves to be a people of great military capac- 
ity. They possessed an organised army — chariots, horsemen, and foot- 
soldiers — who fought in regular battle array. Hence it came to pass that 
for a time they ruled over Israel. 

In the very earliest times Israel’s neighbours on the northern frontier 
■were also Canaanitea. Northwards from Hermon stretched the kingdom of 
the Ilittites, a Carmanite race, whose capital was Kadesh, situate on an 
artificial lake on the Orontes which is called the lake of Kedesh to this 
day. This kingdom of tho.Hittites was tributary to David. We find 
a Hittito in David’s bodyguard, Uriali, who had Eathsheba, an Israelite 
woman of good family, to wife. Tho connubiuin therefore existed between 
the Ilittites and Israelites. 

In the ago of the XVIIIth, XIXth, and XXth Egyptian Dynasties this 
kingdom of tho Ilittites (or Kheta, as the Egyptians called them) was the 
mightiest in Anterior Asia. It engaged in fierce warfare with the Pharaohs 
of those dynasties. But the state of affairs in the north was gradually 
altered by tho arrival of Aramman tribes on the scene. 

These last seem to have come from the Euphrates and the mountain 
regions of tho north, and, like the Israelites, to have been pastoral tribes 
originally. Remnants of this race, speaking a group of northern Semitic 
dialects closely akin to Oanaanito languages, are still to be found in these 
parts. They make their first appeai’ance in Palestine in the north of the 
land oast of Jordan. They founded the kingdoms of Damascus, Geshur, 
Ishtob, Maacnh, and Zobah, against which David had to fight. They 
pressed steadily westwards rather than southwards. Like the Hebrews, they 
amalgamated with themselves the original Canaanite population they found 
in possession, and thus tho Hittito nation was gradually merged into them. 

But the Araramans were no more capable of gaining the mastery over the 
emporiums of trade on tho coast than the Hebrews had been. To the east 
of Jordiin, Gilead was long the frontier province of the Hebrews. Hence 
arises tho legend that Jacob and Laban set up a pillar there to witness 
the peace concluded between them (Genesis xxxi). They wore the arch- 
enemies of Israel before the rise of tho Assyrians. Under Assyrian, Per- 
sian, and even Greek rule, their language continued to make conquests m 
Palestine. By the time of the birth of Christ it had superseded all Semitic 
languages there and divided the ground with Greek alone. In later days a 
like fate befell the Aramseair language and nationality from the spread of 
Arabic. 

The space between the southwestern border of Judah and the Philistmes 
and the wall of Egypt had been occupied from time immemorial by nomadio 
tribes, which we are accustomed to call “Arabic,’! a name that only came 
into use at a comparatively late period. 

These desert tribes were the Amalekites, the Xeuites, and the Ishmaelites. 
Of tho ICenites and their relations with the Amalekites and Midiauites we 
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have alreadf spokeii. The Amalekites eeem to have lived in a state of open 
hostility to the Israelites, and to have harassed them, by predatory raids. 
Saul and Pavid both fought against them. One body of the Aiualelrites 
appears aftenvards to have joined itself to Edom j another to have been 
absorbed in Ephraim (Judges v. 14). The Ishmaelites and Israelites 
may, on the other hand, have been on friendly terms, although the diverg- 
ence of their respective interests -would naturally make the ungovernable 
nomads, -who acknowledged a political authority, troublesome neighbours 
to husbandmen. 

Thus the admirable description of her future son given by the angel of 
the Lord to Hagar at the well of Lahai-roi in Genesis xvi. 12, “ He will be a 
wild man ; his hand iviU be against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him j and he shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren,” is 
drawn straight from the life. The more friendly relations in which Isluimel 
and Israel stand with one another finds expression in the mythical genealogy 
which makes Ishmael half brother to Isaac and traces Ins descent horn 
Hagar, the Egyptian, Abraham’s concubine. Hagar is, of course, tlie name 
of an Ishmaelite clan. We meet with another expression of the same re- 
lation when Keturah is given to Abraham as a oorroubme. This must like- 
wise be understood as the name of an Ishmaelite clan. This mode oF 
^pression took its rise in the holy places of Beersheba, Bear-laliai-roi, ami 
Hebron, which were probably visited by Israelites and Ishmaelites alilce. 
Uiie proot tlia^t the existed between Israelites and Is]nnaolito.s is 

the fact that Abigail, a sister of Pavid, bad an Ishmaelite hnsbajid, Itlu'ii by 
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The transition from nomadic to sedentary life must of necessity have 
been slow and gradual, and there is nothing that obliges us to say with 
Goethe that the Bible exaggerates the length of the sojourn in the wilder- 
ness. Israel dreamed of a laud flowing with milk and honey, but, pending 
its arrival there, led its flocks where they could And pasture, and settled as 
best it could in the lands of which it comd possess itself. It endeavoured 
to conclude alliances with the inhabitants of the desert, who were of the 
same race; with the Midianites, for example, that they might serve “as 
eyes,” that is, as guides to the tribes. This alliance with the Midianites is 
indicated in the Bible by the visit of Jethi’o, Moses’ father-in-law, who, when 
he hears of the passage of the Red Sea, proclaims Jehovah the greatest of 
all gods. But alien tribes did not always exhibit the same good will ; wit- 
ness the struggle against Amalek. It is probable that, on leaving Sinai, the 
Israelites bent their steps towards the frontiers of Canaan, and that, repulsed 
in that direction, they once more took the southern road and skirted the 
mountains of the land of the Edomites, so to turn towards the east. In 
Deuteronomy, Jehovah commands his people not to molest the Edomites, 
who had already been seized with dread of them, and even to pay for the 
food and water of which they should have need, because Jehovah had given 
Seir to Edom for an inheritance. The same admonition is given with regard 
to the Monbites and the Ammonites, for these peoples also had received their 
land from Jehovah. 

The children of Lot, that is, the Ammonites and Moabites, were settled 
in the country east of the Dead Sea and the Jordan ; but the Amorites, 
having crossed the Jordan, took part of the territory of the Moabites from 
them. The Israelites, who were then wandering in the deserts that lay to 
the east of the land of Moab, defeated the Amorites, probably with the help 
of the Moabites. The tribes of Reuben and Gad, who hod doubtless borne 
the brunt of the conflict, occupied the land between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok, promising to co-operate later with the rest of the children of Israel. 
All the cities of the conquered country were “ devoted,” that is to say, all 
the inhabitants were massacred, men, women and children ; “ there was none 
loft remaining.” Immediately after this conquest the Bible places that of 
the hind of Bashan, whose lang, Og, was the last of the race of Giants 
(Rephaim). All the inhabitants of Bashan were likewise massacred, accord- 
ing to Dcuteronoi^, and in the Bible these two wars are placed before the 
death of Moses. There are, however, several passages in the Book of Judges 
from which it must be inferred that the land of Bashan or Gilead was not 
conquered till later. As for the legend of Balaam, related in the Book of 
Numbers immediately after the conquest of Bashan, it is now acknowledged 
that it must have boon composed during the last days of the kingdom of 
Israel, probably in the reign of Jeroboam II. It was inspired by hatred 
of Moab and contains allusions to Assyria. At the period of this conquest 
the Israelites had no reason to fear the Assyrians, of whose existence they 
wore not even aware, and to them the Moabites, far from being enemies, 
were natural allies and auxiliaries, as were the Ammonites and the Edomites. 

The conquest of Canaan is related in the Book of J oslma, which appears 
to have been written at the time of the Babylonian captivity. The^ thesis 
of political unity guaranteed by re^ious unity is supported, as in the 
Pentateuch, by a series of miracles, "nie miracle of the passage of the^Red 
Sea is repeated at the passage of the Jordan. Joshua then besieges Jericho. 
“ And it came to pass on the seventh day that they rose early at the damping 
of the day, and compassed the city after the same manner seven times. 
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And it cftme to pass at the seventh time, when the priests blew with the 
trumpets, Joshua said unto the people, Shout : for Jehovah hath given you 
the city- So the people shouted, and the wall fell down flat, so that the 
people went up into the city, every man straight before him, and they took 
the city. And they devoted all that was in the city, both man and woman, 
both yoxmg and old, and ox and sheep, and ass, with the edge of tho sword.” 
Only fiahob, the harlot, who had betrayed her country by hiding the spies 
sent out by Joshua, was spared with her family and all her house. “ And 
they burnt the city with fire, and all that was therein,” And Joshua pro- 
nounced a curse upon tho man that should build it again.. 

The Israelites then besieged the city of Ai, near Bethel, and, having 
taken it by a stratagem, treated it as they had treated Jericho. “ And nil 
that fell that day, both of men and women, were twelve thousand. ... So 
Joshua burnt Ai, and made it an heap for ever, even a desolation, unto this 
day. And the Hng of Ai he hanged on a tree until the eventide : and at 
the going down of the sun Joshua commanded, and they took his carcase 
from the tree, and cast it at the entering of the gate of the city, and raised 
thereon a great heap of stones, unto this day.” At the news of tho destruc- 
tion of Ai and Jericho, Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, forms a coalition 
with the kings of Hebron, of Jarmuth, of Lachish, and of Eglon, and, hear- 
ing that Gibeon has treated with the enemy, they lay siege to the city which 
has betrayed their common cause. The Gibeonites call Joshua to thoir 
aid, and he departs from Gilgal with his army and comes up witli the 
aped kings. “And Jehovah discomfited them before Israel, and ho slow 
tpm with a great slaughter at Gibeon, and chased thorn by the wnv of 
the ascent of Beth-horon, and smote them unto Azekah and unto Maklccdah. 
And it came to pass, as they fled from before Israel, while they wore in tho 
going down of Beth-horon, that phovah cast down great stones from licavon 
upon pem unto Azekah, and they died : they were more which died with 
^le halftones thmi they whom the children of Israel slew with tlic sword. 

the day when Jehovah delivered u]> the 
Araontes before the children of Israel ; and he said in tlio sight of Israel 
Sun, Btond thou still upon Gibeon 5 and thou, Moon, in tho vallcv of 
Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until tho intion 
had avenged themselves of their enemies. Is not thm writ mV i.n i T 

the defeated army, thev are brm,^t ® after the extermination of 
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country, and the south, and the lowland, and all their tings ; he left none 
remaining, but he devoted all that breathed, as Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
oomuianded.” Then it is the turn of the kings of the north; the king of 
Hazor and the other Oanaanite kings take the field with a large army, “ even 
as the sand that is upon the sea shore in multitude, with horses and chariots 
very many.” Joshua attacks them near the waters of Merom, pursues th e m 
to Zidon, and' destroys them, “until he left none remaining”; he houghs 
their horses and burns their chariots with fire. Then he returns upon his 
footsteps and seizes Hazor, the chief city of all these kingdoms, and slays its 
king with the sword. “ And they smote all the souls that were therein with 
the edge of the sword, having devoted them; there was none left that 
breathed : and he burnt Hazor with fire. And the cities of those kings and 
all the kings of them did Joshua take, and he smote them with the edge of 
the sword and devoted them, as Moses the servant of Jehovah commanded. 
... So Joshua took all that land, the hill country, and all the south, and 
all the land of Goshen, and the lowland, and the plain of Israel, from the 
bare mountain that goeth up unto Seir, even unto Baal-gad in the valley of 
Lebanon under Mount Hermon : and all their kings he took, and smote them 
and put them to death. . . . For it was of Jehovah to harden their hearts, to 
come against Israel in battle, that he might devote them, that they might have 
no favour, but that ho might destroy them, as Jehovah commanded Moses.” 

Such is the summary of the legend of the conquest as related in the Book 
of Joshua. The usual way of extracting from it such historical fact as it 
may contain is to suppress the miraculous circumstances, or to explain them, 
as well as may be, by natural causes. Serious criticism cannot rest satisfied 
with this method. Unfortunately, in the case of Jewish history, we have no 
such invaluable aid as the study of inscrijjtions supplies to the history of 
Egypt and Assyria. We have no other source of information than a book 
compiled several centxuies after the event, from popular traditions more or 
less wrested for political ends. Nevertheless Biblical exegesis, by collecting 
a certain amount of scattered testimony, has succeeded in discovering the 
facts of the case. This is not the place to recapitulate this work of analysis, 
a summary of it may be found in the introduction to the Bible written by 
Professor Reuss, of the University of Strassburg. A comparison of all these 
materials for research leads scholars to the conclusion that the surest means 
of gaining a totally false impression of the conquest of Canaan is to abide by 
the view of it conveyed in the Book of Joshua. 

That which this book tells us was accomplished in five years was as a 
matter of fact, very gradually accomplished in the course of two centuries 
and a half, for the conquest of the country and the complete subjugation of 
the Canaanites were not finally achieved until the reign of Solomon. It is 
precisely the same thing that happened in the conquest of the Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, and of Roman Gaul by the Franks. From this we may 
infer, for the honour of the Israelites, that the frightful massacres related in 
the Book of Joshua have been greatly exaggerated by the compilers of the 
Bible, who regarded the extermination of the vanquished as among their 
ancestors’ titles to fame, and as a proof of their obedience to the commands 
of the national God of Israel. “We must not,” say tlie Dutch authors of 
The I'amily Sible, “ imagine all the children of Isi’ael gathered together in 
a single camp at Gilgal and all acting in concert. It would be muuh nearer 
the truth to imagine the Israelite tribes indulging in local and intermittent 
raids into the land of the Oanaanites, who were perhaps enfeebled in conse- 
quence of a war with Ramses III, king of Egypt.^’ 
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The partition of the lands conquered or still to be conquered is given in 
the couelucling chapters of the Book of Joshua, which are not by the same 
hand as the narrative of the conquest. The region to the east of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan, afterwards known as Persea, had been occupied ever 
since the time of Moses by the tribes of Reuben, Gad and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh. Judah took the southeru part of the laud of Canaan, west of the 
Dead Sea. The small tribes of Simeon, Dan, and Benjamin grouped them- 
selves about Judah, the first-named on the west, the other two on the north. 
These four tribes afterwards constituted the kingdom of Judah. Mnny 
portions of the territory assigned to them in this partition long remained in 
the occupation of alien peoples. Thus the Jebusites were first subjugated 
by David, who seized upon their oity, thereafter called Jerusalem ; the 
Philistines, whom Joshua had not ventured to attack, kept the live cities 
which they occupied on the Mediterranean coast, and these served as a 
refuge for the Anakim, At the period when the monarchy was instituted 
in Israel the sway of the Philistines extended over almost all tlie territory of 
Judah. 


■ tribe of Ephraim, to which Joshua belonged, establishod 

Itself in the middle of the land of Canaan, between the Jord.m and tho 
Mediterranean. The Ark of the Covenant, first sat up at Gilgal, was after- 
wards carried to Shiloh, which became the common sanctuary of all the 
Israelite tribes. The tribe of Issachar settled to the north of the torritory 
of Ephraim, along the Jordan, and the half-tribe of Manasscli furtlior to tlio 
west. Lastly, the tribes of Asher, Zebulun, and Naphtali settled in tlm 
northern region, afterwards called GaUlee ; Asher spread abroad on the noa- 
ciiMt north of Carmel, but was not able to gain possession of tho Ph(nni«ian 
cities withm the border assigned to it ; Zebulun encamped in the vdaLu of 
Jezreel. northwest of Issachar, and Naphtali alonrff Uppor E ,f 
between the waters of Merpm and the 4e of Gennesmut. So S 
Le\i had no territory of its mvn. no , 
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and were ultimately merged in them ; it waa impossible to hold aloof from 
allies who had contributed their share towards victory. 

After tlie conquest, unions with the indigenous peoples became very 
numerous. “The Children of Israel,” says the Book of Judges, “dwelt 
among the Caiuianites, and the Hittites, and the Amorites, and the Periz- 
zites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusitea ; and they took their daughters to 
be tlieir wives, and gave their own daughters to their sons, and served their 
gods. And the Children of Israel did that which was evil in the sight of 
Jehovah, and forgot Jehovah their God, and served the Baalim and the 
Ashtaroth.” It was not the first time that they had been unfaithful to 
Jehovah ; in the wilderness, for forty years, according to the prophet Amos, 
they had borne before them the image of Moloch and the star of their idols. 

The position of the Israelites settled in the midst of the Canaanites was 
not everywhere the same ; in some districts the earlier inhabitants had been 
exterminated or reduced to slavery, but in others they had remained in pos- 
session of the land, and the new-comers had only been able to take up their 
abode there on payment of tribute. Oftenest of all, the old inhabitants and 
the new lived side by side on a footing of armed neutrality, frequently dis- 
turbed by feuds, each on the watch for an opportunity of subjugating or 
expelling the other. After the Israelites had settled in various parts of the 
country, the Canaanites, the Amorites, and the Philistines took their re- 
venge, and made them pay by instalments for the outrages of the invasion. 
The stronger tribes did not succour the weaker, for the tie that bound them 
together was religious, not political, and was growing weaker and weaker ; 
hence the Bible invariablj^ attributes the defeats of the Israelites to their 
neglect of the national religion. 

“And the anger of Jehovah was kindled against Israel, and he delivered 
them into the hand of spoilers that spoiled them, and he sold them into the 
hands of their enemies round about. Whithersoever they went out, the 
hand of Jehovah was against them for evil, as Jehovah had sworn unto 
them ; and they were sore distressed. And Jehovah raised up judges, 
which saved them out of the hand of those that spoiled them. And when 
Jehovah raised tliem up judges, then Jehovah was with the judge, and saved 
them out of the hand of their enemies all the days of the judge : for it 
repented Jehovah because of their groaning by reason of them that oppressed 
them and vexed them. But it came to pass, when the judge was dead, that 
they turned back and dealt more corruptly than their fathers, in following 
other gods to serve them, and to bow down unto them ) they ceased not 
from their doings, nor from their stubborn way.”^ 
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CHAPTER III. THE JUDGES 


The BiUe gives the title of Judges ^Sophetini) to those “ doliverers ” 
whom Jehovah raised up from time to time ; but they were not elective 
magistrates, like the Suffetes of Carthage, who bore the same narne ; tJioy 
were valiant chieftains who placed themselves at the head of a band of j)a- 
triots to free their own tribes. Some successful exj>loit would give them a 
kind of moral authority for the remainder of their lives, but they were not 
invested with regular powers recognised by the whole nation. Though the 
Bible is careful to state the duration of the government of each one, thoso 
figures cannot serve as the basis of a sound chronology, for it is probable 
that many of the judges were contemporary and belonged to different tribes. 
We are given details concerning three or four of them 5 others are moroljr 
ziamed. The first of whom mention is made is Othniel, the nophow of 
Caleb, who delivers the tribes of the north from the dominion of the king 
of Mesopotamia. Then a king of Moab takes possession of Jorielio and 
oppresses Israel for eighteen years ; Ehud the Benjaraite slays him by 
treachery and delivers the land. The Bible next names Shamgar, tho son 
of Anath, who slew six hundred Philistines with an ox goad. The niuoh 
longer narrative of the expedition of Barak and Deborah seems to be his- 
torical in character. It tells of the defeat of Sisera and his doatli at tlio 
hands of Jael (Judges iv.). On this occasion Deborah composed a savage 
and spirited canticle, the oldest piece of Hebrew poetry that has coiuo 
down to us. 


The invasion of Canaan by the Israelites was not an unexampled occur- 
rence ; in all ages the uomadio Bedouins of the desert had cast covetous 
glances at the fertile cultivated plains of Palestine. When the tribes of 
Israel had succeeded in establishing themselves there, they, in their turn, 
were forced to defend themselves against fresh hordes of invaders. “ Booauso 
of ^ Midiau the Children of Israel made them the dens which are in the moun- 
tains, and lu the caves, and the strongholds. And so it was, wliou Israel 
had sown, that the Midianites came up, and the Amalekites, and tho Clul- 
ren or the E^ast ; they came up against them and destroyed the iucroaao 

sustenance in Israel, 

neither sheep, nor ox, nor ass. 

resrlff of Mauasseh placed himself at the head of a few 

rtbolute men and delivered Israel. His name was Jerubbaal, and ho was 
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surnamed Gideon, that is, the Sword, just as Judas, the Asmonsan was sur- 
named Macoahfflus, that is, the Hammer. The little band, with torches and 
trumpets, Inade a night attack on the camp of the Midianites, who were 
seized with panic and slew one another. Gideon sent messengers to the 
men of Ephraim who hastened up to cut off the retreat of the fugitives at 
the ford of the Jordan. ° 

The Children of Israel said to Gideon, “ Rule thou over us, both thou 
and thy son, and thy son’s sou also ; for thou hast saved us out of the hand 
of Midian.” He answered, “ I will not rule over you, neither shall my son 
rule over you, Jehovah shall rule over you.” After his death one of his 
seventy sons, Abimeleeh, had himself proclaimed king by the oak of 
Shechem. Civil war broke out. Shechem was destroyed and its ruins sown 
with salt. 

Abimeleeh set fire to the tower of the temple of Baal-berith, where the 
principal inhabitants of the city had taken refuge ; a thousand souls perished 
in it. He next besieged the city of Thebez ; the inhabitants shut themselves 
up in the citadel ; and as he drew near to set it on fire, a woman cast a miU- 
stono on his head, and ho commanded his armour bearer to kill him, that he 
might not die by the hand of a woman. 

After repulsing the invasion of the Midianites, the tribe of Manasseh, 
whoso territory lay on both banks of the Jordan, were desirous of enlarging 
their borders to the east, and completed the conquest of the land of Bashan. 
The Ammonites, however, laid claim to the country, which had formerly 
belonged to them. They gathered together and encamped at Gilead. 
“ And it was so, that when the childi’en of Ammon made war against Israel, 
the elders of Gilead went to fetch Jephthah out of the land of Tobj and 
they said unjj^o Jeifiithah, Come and he our chief, that we m^' fight with 
the Children of Ammon. And Jephthah vowed a vow unto Jehovah, and 
said. If thou wilt indeed deliver the children of Ammon into mine hand, 
then shall it be, that whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of mjr house to 
meet me, when I return in peace from the children of Ammon, at shall he 
Jehovah’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt offering. So Jephthah passed 
over unto the Childreia of Ammon to fight against them, and Jehovah delivered 
them into his hand. And Jephthah came to Mizpala unto his house, and, 
behold, his daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and dances ; and 
she wa,s his only child ; beside her he had neither son nor daughter. And 
it came to pass, when he saw her, that he rent his clothes, and said, Alas, 
my daughter 1 thou hast brought me very low, and thou art one of them 
that trouble me : for I have opened my mouth unto Jehovah, and I cannot 
go back. And she said unto him, My fathei-, thou hast opened thy mouth 
unto Jehovah ; do unto me according to that which hath proceeded out of 
thy mouth ; forasmuch as Jehovah hath taken vengeance for thee of thine 
enemies. And she said unto her father, Let this thing be done for me : let 
me alone two months, that I may depart and go down upon the mountains, 
and bewail my virginity, I and iny companions. And he said. Go. And he 
sent her away for two months : and she departed, she and her companions, 
and bewailed her virginity upon the mountains. And it came to pass at 
the end of two months, that she retxu'iied unto her father, who did wiUi her 
according to his vow which he had vowed : and she had not known man. 
And it was a custom in Israel, tliat the daughters of Israel went yearly to 
lament the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite.” , ^ i i 

There is so great a resemblance between this tradition and tlie Greek 
legend of the saci'ifioe of Iphigenia that we may well believe that one was 
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borrowed from tlie other. It may be that Phoeniciaa mariners, or evoa 
Israelite prisoners sold into slavery on tlie coast of Asia Minor, recounted 
the tragic story of a general who gained the victory at the price of tho 
sacrifice of his daughter. The very name of Iphigenia seems to bo no more 
than a Greek translation of the words “daughter of Jephthah.” Tho legend 
is unknown to Homer. Euripides borrowed it from a cyclic poem, tho 
Cmria. According to this poem the sacrifice was not consuminatod ; the 
goddess substituted a hind for the maiden. Some theologians have tried to 
extenuate the sacrifice of Jephthah in the same way, and have maintained 
that liis daughter was vowed to perpetual celibacy. This explanation, how- 
ever, has failed to win acceptance. “ The text,” says M. Manic, “ leaves no 
room to doubt that Jephthah did actually offer up hia daughter as a burnt 
offering, and Josephus expressly says so ” {Antiq., V, 7, 10). 

While the tribes of the north were striving with tho Canaanitos, and 
those of the east with the Midianites and Ammonites, the tribes of tho 
south were not always successful in defending their independence ag{iin.st 
the Philistines. The isolated position of the Israelite tribes made it pos- 
sible for the Philistines to subjugate those in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. The resistance of Israel to thm suppression is personiliod in Hamsoii, 
the hero of the tribe of Dan, the Israelitish Hercules. 

Samson cannot be considered an historical figure. He appears to bear 
a strong resemblance to Samdan, the Assyrian Hercules, and, Genoriillv 
shaking, to aU solar divinities. Like Apollo, Ms hair has never heou out ; 
like Hercules he subdues lions and m himself subdued by women T'he 
metamorphosis of an ancient divinity into a local hero is of coinmoii oecur- 
The existence of a city of the sun, Betli-Hhomosh 
borders of the tribe of Dan, leads us to suppose that tlio oldest 
inhabitants paid peculiar honours to the sun ; it is natural that the Israol- 
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must suiipose that the precepts of the lawgiver had been very quickly for- 
gotten, oven in his own family. 

The story of the Levite of Ephraim throws a yet more melancholy light 
on the morals of the Israelites. The wife of this Levite is outraged and 
murdered at Gibeah by a band of men of the tribe of Benjamin. The hus- 
band cuts the corpse into twelve pieces, which he sends to the twelve tiibes 
of Israel. And all men, when they saw it, said, “ There was no such deed 
done since the day when the Children of Israel came up out of Egypt.” The 
Benjamites are required to give up the culprits, they refuse and take up 
arms, to the number of twenty-six thousand men. The other tribes put 
four hundred thousand soldiers in tlie field, accordiim to tlie Bible, and 
inquire of Jehovah who shall march first to battle. Jehovah appoints the 
tribe of Judah. But twice in succession the Benjamites come forth out of 
Gibeah and gain the advantage over the enormous army of Israel, which 
loses forty thousand men in two days. The people go up to Bethel, where 
the Ark of the Covenant then was ; tliey fast, they offer burnt offerings, and 
Jehovah promises them the victory. The attacking force surrounds the 
enemj'', and defeats them with such slaughter that only six hundred men 
escape and take refuge in the wilderness. The victors burn all the cities of 
Benjamin and put all their inhabitants to the sword. 

After this vengeance, however, they regret the annihilation of a 
whole tribe, and offer terms of peace to the six hundred survivors of the 
Benjamites. 

At the beginning and at the end of this narrative the Bible says that in 
those days there was no king in Israel, and that every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes. The author imagines that thus he can explain 
the atrocities ho has related j but there was no king in the Greek cities 
either, and nothing of this kind took place there. 

We may be astonishod that a nation which “ rose up as one man to punish 
a crime and blot out a stain from Israel ” should not be able to unite to 
repulse a foreign foe. But this contrast is not enough to oast doubt upon 
the Bible narrative ; it is unhappily true that an age and a country may wit- 
ness at one and the same time the most merciless reprisals in civil war and 
tlie most deplorable weakness in face of the outside world. The Philistines 
had already subjugated the southern tribes, Dan, Judah, and Zebulun ; they 
were now menacing those of the centre. 

The Israelites remembered that after their coming forth out of Egypt 
the Ark of the Covenant had led them to the conquest of Canaan, and they 
thought that now again it would insure them the victory. The Ark was at 
that time at Shiloh, under the charge of the aged Eli, who combined the 
office of high priest with the title of Judge in Israel. So the Ark was brought 
from thence in charge of the two sons of Eli. But its presence was after 
all of no avail. “Israel was smitten, and they fled every man to his tent: 
and there was a vei’y great slaughter ; for there fell of Israel thirty thou- 
sand footmen. And the Ark of God was taken ; and the two sons of Eli, 
Hophni and Phinehas, were slain.” 

Such a blow could not but daunt the spirit of the nation. As a matter 
of fact, the Philistines did not keep the trophy long ; believing that the 
presence of a hostile god would bring misfortune upon them, they sent the 
Ark of the Covenant back to the Israelites. But to prevent any attempt at 
rebellion, they forbade the vanquished to bear arms and carried off all the 
smiths, so that no Isi’aelite could mend his plough unless he went to the 
Philistines. 
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Tlifi TPawakeninff of the national sentiment took the form of a revival of 
reliSus zeal, as /does among the Arabs of this day. The initiative in 
Si religious movement is attributed to Samuel, of the tribe of Ephraim. 
From his cMldhood he had been dedicated to the service of Jdioyah, he 
was early believed to receive direct communication from God. lie was 
therefore what was called a whi (inspired person). Ihis word is usually 
translated by “ prophet,” which signifies soothsayer, because such inspired 
persons were supposed to be gifted with the power of foreseeing the future, 
and themselves believed that they possessed it. ^ 

The distinction between priests and prophets is clearly marked, oven iii 
the legend of Moses ; for the lawgiver, the interpreter of Jehovah, reserves 
the sacerdotal ofBce, not for his own descendants, but for those of his brother 
Aaron, This distinction is not peculiar to the Hebrews ; the Greeks also 
had soothsayers, who received inspiration from a god, and priests, or rathor 
sacristans, who were charged with the mainteuanoe of tlio temples and 
superintended the ceiemomal of worship. The Hebrew priesthood booamo 
by degree an exclusive caste ; prophecy which had its origin in ponsoiial 
inspiration, could not be hereditary, for the spirit bloweth whore it listoth. 
There ivere no priestesses among the Israelites, though there wore prophet- 
esses, like Miriam the sister of Moses, or Deborah. In the same way it was 
a woman, the Pythia, who transmitted the oracles of Apollo at Delphi. 

Samuel tried to make prophecy a permanent institution. After tho death 
of Eli he went hack to his own home, Ramah, a city of Benjamin, and there 
founded a college or convent of prophets (na^otK), There were similar 
schools at Bethel, Gilgal, and Jericho. The members of these brothorhoocls 
lived in community, for enthusiasm is contagious. Music was the means 
employed to call down inspiration. With the prophets of Israel, as with 
the Pythia of Delphi, the ecstasy was the result of a morbid excitation, a 
kind of intoxication, an intermittent delirium ; when this phase of exalta- 
tion was over the prophet became an ordinary man once more. 

But the trait that distinguishes the religious institutions of tho Ilobrows 
from anything analogous that may have existed at other times and in other 
countries, is their exclusively national character and their attitude of unva- 
rying hostility towards the outer world. The religion of Israel is intolerant 
because it is but the ideal form of a fanatical patriotism. For this reason 
eve^ awakening of public spirit among the Hebrews manifests itself by a 
fresh outbreak of invective against the religions of their neighbours. 





We coma now to the period when, for the first time, Israel as a nation 
attains sufficient unity to come under the control of a single monarch. 
Samuel, the last of the judges, causes Saul to be elected king of the united 
tribes. Saul is succeeded by David, and he in turn by his son Solomon. 
The three reigns cover a period of about ninety years, from 1020 to 9S0 B.c. 
For this brief period alone all Israel is united into a somewhat homogeneous 
monarchy. But even at best, it is the powerful hand of David more than 
any national unity of spirit, that holds the various tribes together ; and 
under Solomon, dissensions are gathering force, which are to cause the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom immediately after that monarch’s death. 

As the latter day Jew looked back upon this period, across an interval 
of centuries, it seemed to him tliat the kingdom of Israel, in this its time of 
relative might, had shone as a star of the first magnitude in the oriental 
firmament. But in truth it was only the eye of national prm'udice that could 
thus magnify the mild effulgence of Hebrew glory. In reality, the kingdom 
of Israel, even under David, was but a petty state 5 and such power as it 
seemed to wield was due largely to the momentary weakness of surrounding 
nations. It chanced that the epoch of Hebrew monarchy was contemporary 
with the XXIst Dynasty of Egypt, during which time that land was gov- 
erned simultaneously by the Tanites and high priests, whose dissensions so 
weakened the government that the chief authority gradually passed into the 
hands of the commanders of Libyan mercenaries. Tom thus by internal 
dissensions, Egypt had little time to think of external conquests. Meantime 
a condition of things not altogether dissimilar existed in Mesopotamia. 
Babylonia and Assyria were struggling one against the other, and mutual 
antagonism wealcened each principality. 

It was this temporary lull in the warlike activities of the really great 
oriental nations that enabled the Israelites to achieve a momentary position 
of relative consequence, which traditionalists of a later day were able, with 
some slight show of verisimilitude, to magnify into a period of actual glory. 
“ Man to console himself for a destiny most n-equently leaden,” says Ernest 
Renan,^ speaking of the last great Hebrew monarohs, “is constrained to 
imagine brilliant ages in the past, a kiud of fireworks which did not last, but 

I Sialoire du Pettph d'lsrael, Paris, 1889, p. 176. 
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produced a charming effect. In spite of the anathemas of prophets and the 
disparagements of the northern tribes, Solomon left, amongst a section of 
the people, an admiration that expressed itself, after a lapse of two or three 
Imudred years, in the half -legendary history which figures in the Hooks of 
the Ivings. The misfortunes of the nation only served to excite these visions 
of a lost ideal. Solomon hecame the pivot of the Jewish agada, [the legen- 
dary element of the Talmud]. To the author of Ecclesiastes ho is already 
the richest and most powerful of men. In the Gospels he is the erabodiraont 
of all human splendour. A luxuriant garden of myths grew np around 
him. Mohammed fed on it ; then on the wings of Islamism this shower of 
fables, variegated with a thousand hues, spread through the whole world 
the magic name of Soloymau. The historic fact concealed boliiud these 
marvellous stories was roughly this : A thousand years before Christ there 
reigned in a petty acropolis in Syria, a petty sovereign, intelligent, and un- 
encumbered by national prejudices, understanding nothing of tlio trno voca- 
tion of Lis race, and wise according to the ideas of that time, though it 
cannot be said that he was superior in morality to the avorago Eastern 
nionarchs of all ages. The intelligence which evidently cliaractoriscd him 
e.arly won him a reputation for phuosophy and learning. Each age uiulor- 
stood this learning and philosophy according to the style which pre<lominatod . 

I hus Solomon was in turn parabolist, naturalist, sceptic, magician, astroloffor. 
alchemist, cafaalist.” “ 


With these corrective views in mind, we may turn to the history of 
Israel in its golden epoch, with less fear of gaining an incorrect historical 
image. We shall be stiU further guarded if we recall that it is very doubt- 
ful whet^r any of the Hebrew writings now extant were in existenco in tho 
time of David and Solomon. By this it is not meant to deny that the 
Israelites of that day knew how to write. Doubtless the works of that 
^riod were drawn upon by later compilers. But by far the larger number 
of records ostensibly dating from this time must be ascribed to a^miioh later 
period. It IS held by Renan that “the only part of the Hebrew literature 
BoXf attributed to Solomon, is that portion of tbo 
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Samuel came from Ramali, -where lie had lived since the loss of the holy 
Ark, to offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and said to Saul : “ What mean- 
eth this bleating of the sheep in mine ears and the lowing of the oxen which I 
hear? Thou hast done evil in the sight of Jehovah.” He was displeased 
because all that lived had not been utterly destroyed, and would not offer 
the sacrifice. The victorious king was submissive enough to confess his 
fault. “I have sinned,” he said, “yet honour me now I pray thee before 
the elders of my people, and turn again with me that I may worship the 
Lord thy God.” Then Samuel demanded that the captive king of Amalek 
should be brought before him. This was done, and Samuel said to fiiTti, 
“As thy sword has made women childless, so shall thy mother be made 
childless among women.” And “ Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the 
Lord in Gilgal.” 

King Saul, so the story continues in summary fashion, performed mighty 
deeds of valour, and when he saw any strong man or any valiant man, he 
took him unto him and fought against all the enemies of Israel on every 
side, against Moab and against Edom and against the kings of Zobah (in the 
north) ; and the war was sore against the Philistines so long as Saul lived, 
and wherever ho turned he conquered. His sword never came back empty, 
and the daughters of Israel could clothe themselves in purple from the 
spoil of his victories and adorn their garments with gold. By these long 
and hard struggles, Saul succeeded in destroying the lordship of the Philis- 
tines over Israel and breaking the power of their arms, and “ delivered Israel 
out of the hands of them that spoiled them.” In Saul’s hands the royal 
power accomplished what the Israelites had expected when they placed it 
there. Supported by his son Jonathan and his cousin Abner, whom as a 
distinguished warrior the king had made the captain of his host, Saul had 
become the saviour of Israel 5 but for him the tribes on tlie hither side of 
Jordan would liave been subdued by the Philistines, those beyond Jordan by 
the Ammonites and Moabites, and they would probably have completely 
succumbed to tlioir power. Ho sought also to improve the state of affairs 
within the country; it is repoi'ted that “in his zeal for Israel,” he brought 
the Hivites of Gibeon to submission and obedience; the wizards and the 
conjurors of the dead he had put away out of the country. 


THE EISB OB DAVID 

As king, Saul remained faithful to the simple manners of his early life. 
When not in the field, which was, however, generally the case, he lived on 
his own portion at Gibeah. There was no question of state, dignitaries, 
ceremonial, or a harem. His wife, Ahinoam, had borne Saul three sous be- 
sides Jonathan : Abinadab, Malohishua, and Ishbosheth [Eshbaal], and two 
daughters, Merab and Michal ; the elder, Merab, was married to Adriel, the 
son of Barzillai. 

It was the ambition, the intrigues, and the rebellion of a man whom Saul 
had himself raised from obscurity, which not only robbed the latter of the 
reward of his deeds and his house of the throne, but also deprived Israel of 
all the fruits of so many and such great efforts, and once more set the fate 
of the nation at stake. 

David, the son of Jesse of Bethlehem, in the tribe of Judah, belonged “to 
the valiant men whom Saul had taken to himself ” ; he^ had distinguished 
himself in the struggle against the Philistines, and the king had made him 
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his armour bearer and sent him otit frequently against thorn ; with fortune 
on his side David’s expeditions succeeded better than those of other cap- 
tains. Thus he was beloved in the eyes of the people and of tlio king’s ser- 
vants, and Jonathan, the brave son of Saul, “made a covenant with David, 
for he loved him as his own soul.” In Saul’s house David was trusted and 
honoured before the other warriors. Saul made him a captain of a thousand 
and gave him the command of the bodyguard. After Abner, David was the 
first of Saul’s followers and ate at his table. Saul even went farther j lie 
gave David his second daughter Miohal to wife, because she loved him, 
though David had himself refused to take her. “ What am I,” said David, 
“and what is my life or my father’s family that I should be the king’s son- 
in-law? But I am a poor man and lightly esteemed.” 

After this, Saul was seized with a suspicion of David, fearing lost this man 
whom he had raised so high and had made his son-in-law, and who was the 
bosom friend of his son, should conspire against him and his house in alli- 
ance with Samuel and other priests who had not abandoned their unfriondly 
attitude towards the newly established throne and the man who filled it. '' 

It is related that Saul thrust at David with a spear, but that the latter 
avoided the blow and fled to liis house. Then Saul commanded that tlio 
house should ha suirouuded, that David might be killed the next day. But 
Michal let David down in the night from a window, and laid tlio Inmsoliold 
god m the bed m.hia place, covered it up with a cloth, and idacecl tlio lly-nct 
of goat s hair over the face of the image. Meantime David fled to Siinmol 
at Ramh and hid with him at Naioth until Saul learned his whereabouts. 
Then David escaped to Nob, where the priest Ahiraelech imniirod of Jeliovah 
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after he had broken with Saul are evidence of far-reaching and carefully 
laid schemes, the means of whoso execution were not too scrupulous. But 
whether Saul had perceived David’s ambitious intentions in good time, or 
had gone too far in his proceedings against him, in either case he had com- 
mitted an error : David was by no means content with escaping from the 
king’s anger ; if wrong had been done him he far outdid it by his own acts. 
The Philistines would neither have received in Gath a dangerous enemy like 
David, who had done them so much injury, nor have spared his life, if he 
had not agreed to support them for the future in their struggle against Saul. 
David also entered into relations with other enemies of his country. 

His father and mother ho took to the king of Moab, to secure them 
against Saul’s vengeance. He then threw himself into the desolate tracts of 
eastern Judea about the Dead Sea, and here he attempted to organise a 
rising ; he probably counted on the adhesion of the tribe of Judah, to which 
he belonged, as he might reckon on then.' jealousy of the king from the httle 
tribe of Benjamin, although tlie tribe of Judah should have been espe- 
cially grateful to Saul, since it had been the one to suffer longest under the 
Philistine dominion. His father’s house really gathered round him, “and 
all the oppressed, and whosoever had a creditor and whosoever had a griev- 
ance.” They wore for the most part people of the tribe of Judah, with some 
from Benjamin and others from Gad, beyond Jordan — four to six hundred 
men, who assembled round David in the cave of Adullam. This was no 
great result, and David found himsolf compelled to lend a robber existence 
with this band, and by so doing he ran the danger of rousing the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood against him. 

Ho therefore tried a middle course and sent to a rich man, Nabal of 
Carmel, who possessed three thousand sheep and one thousand goats, and 
who was a descendant of that Caleb who had here once founded a lordship 
for himsolf with the sword. David sent to say that he had taken nothing 
from Nabnl’s flocks, and to ask if the latter would not, therefore, send him 
and his the moans of subsistence. But Nabal answered David’s messenger : 
“Who is David and who is the son of Jesse ; there be many servants nowa- 
days that break away every man from his master.” Then David set out, by 
night, to fall on Nabal’s house and flocks. On the way he was met by 
Nabal’s wife Abigail, who, in her dread of the freebooters, had had some 
asses laden with slaughtered sheep, bread, jars of wine, figs, and raisin cakes, 
to take secretly to David’s camp. “Blessed be thy advice, woman,” said 
David, “ for as the Lord God of Israel liveth, hadst thou not met me, surely 
bj"^ the morning light there had been none left of Nabal and his house.” 
Nabal miraculously died ten days after this incident. David reflected that 
so rich a possession in this region could not but be useful. Saul’s daughter 
was lost to him, so he sent some servants to Abigail at Carmel. They said : 
“ David sent us unto thee, to take thee to him to wife. And Abigail arose 
and bowed herself on her face to the earth and said, ‘ Behold, let thme hand- 
maid be a servant to wash the feet of the servants of my lord.’ Then she 
arose with five of her maidens, and went after the messengers of David and 
became his wife.” In fact, this marriage seems to have been of great assist- 
ance to David’s enterprise. The southern towns of Judah — Aroer, Hormah, 
liamoth, Jattir, Eshtemoa, even Hebron itself, declared for him. From here 
David endeavoured to press forward to the north and made himself master 
of the fortified city of Keilah. 

When Saul was informed of this, he said ; “ God hath delivered him into 
mine hand, for he is shut in by entering into a town, that hath gates and 
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As Saul approached, David bade Abiathar the priest, wlio had lied to 
uiiii iroin Nob ivith the image of Jehovali, to bring the image. David 
inquired of it : “ Will the men of Keilah deliver me and my men into the 
hands of Saul; 0 Lord (rod of Israel, I beseech thee tell thy servant.” And 
Jehovah said, “They 'will deliver thee up.” Then David despaired of hold- 
ing the town and fled to Ziph and Maon in the wilderness by the Dead Sea. 
But Saul followed and overtook him : nothing but a mountain now divided 
David's band from the king. David was (uready surrounded and lost — 
when a message reached Sard: “The Philistines have invaded tho land.” 

It was probably an expedition that Uie Philistines had undertaken in aid of 
the hard-pressed rebels. Saul immediately abandoned the pursuit and niarchod 
against the foreigner. But David named the rock the Eook of Escapes. After 
the king had beaten the Philistines he took three thousand men from tho army 
that he might completely quell the rebellion. David had retreated farther 
east, on the border of the Dead Sea in the neighbourhood of Engodi, “ upon 
the rocks of the wild goats,” and here Saul reduced him to such straits that 
he despaired of maintaining himself in Judah and got away to the Philistines 
with his following. The rising was at an end. 

David’s attempt to_ induce the tribe of Judah to socedo from Saul, had 
completely failed. Driven from the soil on whidi he had raised tho standard 
of revolt, he no longer hesitated to formally enter the sorvicB of tho I’liiliH- 
tiiies, and the latter welcomed the support of a brave and clever rebel, know- 
lug that though once their enemy, he had already given much t,roiil)lo in 
Judah to the arms of Saul, whose force they had so often felt and who Imd 
snatched from them their dominion over Israel. Aware that liis resont- 
inent agaiMt his benefactor and master might prove of tlio greatest sorvice 
f whotiT David had a seW time flmL 
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Sin f ^ ^ 3,01-088 the frontier, coiiductt'd u 

guerdla warfare against Saul and his native country. In tlioso exnoditions 

JuS Indont n ^“^ined relations with liiS party in 

h«nt to the eiJof Ce to™ llS 

came amongst the soldiers of Achiah 3nd his men also 

Achish: ‘‘WhatdothSitrw,^f®“r‘^. to 

to Iiattle, lest in the battle he be an -iflvflvKn • ^3vid not go down with us 
that he might once more gain favour miiater 

tnisted David and said : ®He hal aire!?^ 
y«ars. I have found nothfng alSrSm 2 
princes insisted. When Aebi«h tho olJior 

tbe army, the latter answered • “ But^what t^^tha could not accompany 

found in thy servant so long as I Welieet 

g as nave been with thee unto this day, that 1 
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may not go fight against the enemies of my king ? ” But in spite of his 
urgent wish David was sent back. 

The army of tlio Philistines penetrated far into Israel ; but north of the 
territory of the tribe of Ephraim, on the mountain of Gilboa, Saul encamped 
opposite them with the army of the Israelites. The battle was a fierce 
one. Abinadab and Malchishua, tlie sons of Saul, feU, and Jonathan him- 
self was slain. The ranks of the Israelites gave way and the enemies’ 
archers attained tho king. 


THE DEATH OB' SAUL AND THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SUCCESSION 

Saul was determined not to survive the fall of his sons and his first defeat. 
He called to his armour bearer : “ Draw thy sword and kill me, lest these 
uncircumcised come and thrust mo through and abuse me.” But the faithful 
servant refused to lay hands on his lord 5 then Saul fell on his own sword, 
and the armour bearer followed the king’s example. The army of the 
Israelites fled in every direotion and the inhabitants of many towns escaped 
from the Philistines by retreating across the Jordan. 

The dread which Saul had inspired in the enemies of Israel and how 
great a shield he had been to his own people, was shown after his death. 
The Israelites sang laments for him. 

“ The gazelle, oh Israel, is slain upon thy high places : how are the 
mighty fallen. Tell it not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets of Askalon, 
lest tho daughters of tho Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the unoir- 
cumcised triumph. Ye mountains, of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let 
there be vain upon you, nor fields of offerings. For there the shield of the 
mighty is vilely oast away, the shield of Saul. From the blood of the slain, 
from the fat of the mighty the bow of Jonathan turned not back and the sword 
of Saul returned not empty. Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they wei-e not divided : they were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions. Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 
who clothed you in scarlet with other delights ; who put ornaments of gold 
upon your apparel. How are tho mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! ” 
Tho Philistines rejoiced when they found the body of Saul on Mount Gilboa. 
They took away tho arms of the dead king and sent them round through 
their whole country, to oonvince all men that the dreaded leader of Israel 
was really dead. Then the arms were hung up in the temple of Astarte. 
The head of the corpse the Philistines hewed from the body, and hung 
it up in the temiile of Dagon ; the trunk, and the bodies of Saul’s three 
sons, they placed in tho market at Beth-shan, in the territory of the tribe 
of Maiiassoh. 

The men of Jabesli in Gilead, wliioh Saul had once saved in its sorest 
need, arose and secretly stole away the corpse of Saul and the corpses of his 
three sons from the market-place of Beth-sban, burnt them at Jabesh and 
there buried thorn under the tamarisk ; and they fasted and mourned over 
Saul seven days. 

But the other tribes also preserved a faithful memory of the fallen king. 
Saul’s youngest son alone survived ; he had escaped acroai^ the J ordan wifli 
Abner, Saul’s captain of the host. Although a single battle had destroyed 
all that Saul had won in long and painful struggles and although the Philis- 
tines were again masters of the hither side of Jordan, as in the dreary days 
before the reign of Saul, yet the tribes beyond Jordan recognised Ishbosheth 
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[Eslibaal] as their lawful king. He was, however, obliged to fix liis aoivt at 
ilahanaim, east of Jordan. Abner’s courage and energy succeeded in grad- 
ually bringing back the fruits of the Philistine viotory at Gilboa, and in 
freeing the territory of the northern tribes, including Epliraini and Benja- 
min, from the yoke of the Philistines. 

Whilst Abner was doing hia utmost to save the wrecks of Saul’s dominion 
for the king’s son, and to drive the Philistines out of the country, David i\ad 
been looking after bis own interests. After the defeat of Gilboa, many 
had hastened to him at Ziklag. David had been a notable warrior, and there 
was a certainty of finding proteotion from the Philistines’ vassal. Thoso 
towns of the tribe of Judah which had formally adhered to David, also now 
for the most part went over to him, and indeed the tribe of Judali was inoro 
accustomed than the otliers to the Philistines’ rule. David inquired of 
Jehovah whether he should go up from Ziklag to any of the cities of Jud-.il), 
and Jehovah answered: “To H^ron.” He did so, “and tho nion of Judali 
came and there they anointed David, king over the house of Judiih, for only 
the house of Judah followed David.” Thus David had succeodod in aohiov- 
mg what he had failed to accomplish in Saul’s life-tiino, and bad fonnilcd an 
imlependeut sovereignty in the territory of the tribe of Judah. At first he 
ruled there frmn Hebron in peace, as Urn vassal of the Philistines so long as 
Abner had to fight With the latter. But when Ishbosheth’s government was 
tmoe more established in the north and centre of the country, Abnev, to com- 

“ Ibere tos long wai- between the house of Saul and the liouso of David ’’ 

Sr 

in marriuge to another man ’David linrl Iphi ’^®kollion, Saul liad given 
nient to stul, andsaiX^notwiS ) Israelites’ attaoli- 

a renewal of the union with Saura^famn neai-er to tho tlirono than 

remained except his daughtet lm hinSdf i! ‘Icsoondants 

Abner sent Mkal to hlranSSeX 

mg over the kingdom. An affrLLen? Hebron, to arrange for liand- 
aceomplisbed his task, mid wa^s Sdxr^nJ 

when Joab, David’s captain, sent to cdl^him bapl^'w Maliiuiaim, 

him aside under the gate as thoiio'h he hsd o * • , He came, and J oab led 

instead of which he thrust him throuch tbf ^ 
tested Ina innocence CAhner inij<! An, David pm- 

solemnly interred at Hebron a death. The corpse wia 

Abner s death. « Must Abner die as SaSir lament for 

hands u ere not bound, nor thv fpo+ m + • dieth ? they sang. “ Thv 

the sons of iniquity fefiest thou.” ^ ^ “ a maJ fallftli befom 
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Wlien the news of Abner’s death came to Mahanaim, Ishbosheth’s “hands 
were feeble, and all the Israelites were troubled.” The pillar of the kingdom 
had fallen. The two captains thought to earn David’s gratitude. While 
Ishbosheth was taking his midday rest on his bed in the sleeping chamber, 
they crept unnoticed into the house, hewed off the head of their king, and 
brought it with all speed to David at Hebron. This murder also must have 
been welcome to David ; it brought him quickly to his goal j but he would 
not reward the agents — he had them both hanged. 


DAVID SEOUEBS THE CROWN 

The throne of Saul was vacant, and David, the husband of his daughter, 
was at the head of no inconsiderable power 5 whom else could the tribes of 
Israel, which had obeyed Ishbosheth, now raise to the throne, if the melan- 
choly division was to be brought to an end and the people again united under 
one rule? The elders of the tribes were wise enough to judge the situation 
aright. So the whole people came together at Hebron; hi full assembly David 
was raised to the throne of all Israel, and anointed by the elders. All was joy, 
hai-mony, and hope, tliat, after the close of the long, fraternal quarrel, better 
times might now be in store. 

Eight years had gone by since Saul had fallen at Gilboa, and David had 
at last attained the object which he had persistently aimed at through so 
many changes of fortune. But he did not feel secure so long as male 
descendants of Saul were still surviving. Still he would not lay hands on 
them himself. Now the Hivites of Gibeon nourished a deadly hatred against 
Saul’s family, because, “ in his zeal for the children of Israel,” Saul’s hand 
had lain heavy upon them. David offered “to make atonement for the 
wrong which Saul had done them,” and thereupon they demanded : because 
their land had borne no fruit for thi’ee years, that seven men of Saul’s family 
should be delivered to them “ to be hanged before Jehovah at Gibeah,” the 
home of Saul. Just seven male descendants of Saul survived, two sons of 
his concubine, Rizpab, and five grandsons, whom Sard’s eldest daughter had 
borne to Adriel. These David took and “ delivered into the hands of the 
Gibeonites and they hanged them in the hill before Jehovah.” 

Only Mephiboaheth, Jonathan’s son, David spared, remembering his oath 
of friendship to Jonathan. Moreover, Mephibo^eth was young and lame in 
both feet ; in the night of terror after the battle of Gilboa, his nurse had let 
him fall. David left him his inheritance intact, in so far that he was allowed 
to take possession of Saul’s portion in Gibeah, and the king ordered that the 
bones of Saul and Jonathan should be brought from Jabesh to Zelah near 
Gibeah, where Saul’s father rested. In the tribe of Benjamin, which had 
been Saul’s and, among the friends of his house, David’s deeds were not 
forgotten ; these men hated “ David, the man of blood.” « 
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CHAPTEE V. DAVID’S DEIGN 

Next to Mosea, David was aud is at ouco tlio gfcidcBt iiuil 
tlie most poputo man in the liistory of Isvaol. — K utei,.'' 

David had reigned seven j'eara and a half in Hebron over the tribe of .1 uthili 
alone. He was now soleimily installed as king by the elders of all Israel, ami 
"made a league -with them before Jehovah in Hebron.” Tliis was otiuivalout to 
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probably from his old enemies the Amalekites. David had un army to feed, to 
exercise, aud to keep out of mischief j but it is probable that tlio war against 
Abner generally occupied it sufficiently. Now, however, ho determined to 
signalise his new power by a great exploit. The strength of tUo fortvoas of 
Jehus had been sufficiently proved by the long securo dwelling of Jolmsitoa in 
it, surrounded by a Hebnaised population. Hebron was no longer a suitaldo 
place for the centre of David’s administration; but Johns, on the fi-ontier of 
Benjamin and Judah, without separating him from bis own tribo, gave hijii a 
ready access to the plains of Jericho below, and thereby to the eastern distrie.ts ; 
ami although by no means a central position, it was less romoto from ]i:])hi'aim 
hira«elf Jebusite town ho therefore iletovminod to possess 

tho ravines on 

rfm f ^ 1 f ^ ^ Jehoshaphat, which is llanlceil Ity cliil's 

Moriar‘^T?thfsf7f'^® ? southern end, near which is tlie ilat-topped ^liill of 

fvoit/it bv a ?lvinp * ^ ‘divided 

vfliV of Je}S2a7^ steep descent to the pool of Biloam and 

lofriimd abrimt S f utheru sides of Mount Zion are 

more gradual vet each of w® north-west the descent from hoUi hills is 
o , } each of them is defended by a depression of modomlo depth, 
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which art would easily convert into a fortification available against the modes 
of attack known to the Hebrews. The entire breadth of the tableland across 
the top of Zion and the skirt of Moriah, to the edge of the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
little exceeds half a mile, and was not too great for a moderate force to defend. 
The hills which look down on Jerusalem from the north-east, south-east, and 
south, and lay it open to destructive attack from modern warfare, probably 
explain the abundance of spring water for which Jerusalem has been celebrated; 
for in the numerous blockades which it has endiu-ed, the besiegers are said to 
have been often distressed for want of water, the besieged never. 

The Jebusites were so confident of their safety as to send to David an 
enigmatical message of defiance. David saw in this an opportunity of dis- 
placing Joab from Ilia office of chief captain, — if indeed Joab formally held that 
office as yet, and had not , merely assiuned authority as David’s eldest nephew 
and old comrade in arms. The king, however, now declared that whoever 
should first scale the wall and drive off its defenders should be made chief 
captain. His impetuous nephew resolved not to be outdone, and triumphantly 
mounting the wall, was the immediate means of the capture of the town. 
After this, Joab’s supremacy in the king’s army could not be shaken off; for 
thirty-two years more this man continued to hold high authority in the court of 
the king. 

The place thus captured is henceforth to be known in history as Jerusalem; 
in poetry only, and not before the times of Khig Hezekiah, is it entitled Salem, 
or peace, identifying it with the city of the legendary Melohisedek. David’s 
first care was to provide for the security of Ms intended capital by suitable 
fortifications. Immediately to the north of Mount Zion, and separated from it 
by a slighter depression whicli we have named, was another hill, called Millo in 
the Hebrew. In ancient times this seems to have been much loftier than now; 
for it has been artificially lowered. David made no attempt to include MiUo 
(or Acra) in his city, but fortified Mount Zion separately ; whence it was after- 
wards called the city of David. Mount Moriah also was left outside to. the 
north-east, since great works were needed in preparing a royal palace and 
treasure-house, besides the outer wall ; and he was anxious to strengthen as 
speedily as possible that which he destined as Jehovah's city, before foreign war 
should distract him. 

In fact, this was impending. The Philistines, who had maintained an 
lionourable peace as long as David had been engaged by civil broils, were 
alarmed as soon as he became king of all Israel; and Ms sudden attack on 
Jebus showed them what they had to expect for Gezer and their other towns, 
even if they were not moved by any alliance with the Jebusites. They marched 
out in force and encamped on the high plain of Eephaim, on the south or south- 
west of Mount Zion, from which it is separated only by the valley of Hinnom. 
David now anxiously cousidted Jehovah by Urim, whether to attack the 
Philistines ; and having obtained leave, he succeeded so far as to repulse them 
and capture the images of their gods, which the Hebrews burned. The 
Phifistines, however, — it would appear with increased forces, — resumed their 
position on the same lofty plain; and the priest, after consulting the Urim, 
forbade David to assail them in front. We may probably infer that they were 
emboldened to detach a body of men for the supi)ort of Geba, for, as we learn, 
when the signal was heard for which the Urim had bade David to wait, the 
Hebrews attacked their flank, and they fled " from Geba to Gezer.” In Geba, 
northward of Jerusalem, they had had a garrison in Saul’s days, which probably 
still remained, and Gezer was their own town, to which they would flee for 
refuge. Peace was at present their wisest or their only policy. 
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DAVID’S GEEATKESS IN TIME OP PEACE 

He was now at liberty to carry out his inteiitiou of making Jerusalem a 
sacred city for all Israel, and binding the tribes together by a new coutie cii' 
interat. With this was coupled his wish to exalt the honoiu- of Jehovah, and 
destroy in Israel all foreign superstition. The tabernacle, it will be reinernbored, 
was at Gibeon, and the Ark at Kirjath-jearim. Later times treated theso as 
natural and proper companions ; and if David had shared their feelings or those of 
Nehemiah, it is probable that he would have brought both of them to Jerusalem. 
No one can certainly say why he resolved on what may seem a very caiiriciouH 
course, — to bring the Ark to Jerusalem, but instead of putting it into the 
ancient tahernsfile, to erect a new tabernacle for it himself. 

It will be remembered that the tarryir^ of the Ark at Kir jalh-joarim was 
ascribed to the extreme danger of mortal plagues proceeding from it while it 
was exposed to vulgar curiosity. A new calamity was now reported, wliieh 
impeded its travelling. Wlieu on the way to Jerusalem, escorted by David 
with 30,000 men and numerons musicians, it was jolted on its cart by the oxou 
which drew it ; and when TJzzah, the son of Abinadab, who was in ohargB nf it 
put forth his hand to save it from falling, the anger of Jehovah mm kindled' 
a^nat Uzzah, and smote him so that he died on the spot. Such was tho liidioi’ 
of me later Jews, and such has been the belief of Christians. David dared not 
to bnng the AA any farther at tli^oment, and it halted three months at tho 
house of Obed Edom the Gittite. Then David came clown again in itcrsctii with 
a great multitude, and offered sacrifices as soon as the & was in nmUon 
finally, it was brought into the city of David with the sound of tl)o trnmnot' 

it- While the Ark was proooccling tominSs 
Its nev, taternMle, the king himself danced before it in a priest’s aurphee. 

Somi after his establishment in Jerusalem, David took measures fm- h%ldi,m 
n the caipentor wero excml 

f ® excellent 

Me slimuluB toi fore»S. 

ments. ^eat and wine in abundkn™ agnculturiil implc- 

could be exported from the land of IsraeUo Tv 

that a more diligent production of thenA 1 ^ doubt 

David’s first commerce with his Tyrian naiefbonv^ T poviml of 

be that every species of manufactured <lEesLion cun tliuni 

superior armour, would be obtained abunda^?vV^^^^T“'^^ weapons of war ami 
and steady industry became possible And an tramniil 

are available, it would seem Lb at thiilrisk information 

01 peace, For a long time previous the STstiJpr ’"f^vval 

troullesomo enemies; and rosnite hpinL. dangerous or 

c[,a WB.-, th.’i3 ..t c r,“’ '“T 

unknown; and by intemhange of raw E?,!l “ ^i'^velopmont hoforo 

of Israel at large and of tho king? lyriaus, the wealth 

accession. _ ^i^«ry must have obtained a great 

land during David’s^refgnand^iireomD^^^^ enemy sot foot on tho 
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during tlio whole poriod. It is not likely tliut he meanwhile relaxed any of liis 
old martial^ oxorcisos. We learn incidentally that 600 men "had followed him 
from Gath,” wliom we iind at a much later time as part of his bodyguard. 
Since they must liavo been with him from the beginning, we cannot but see in 
the fact a nucleus of niilitary doapotiam, and that, as all other despots, he pre- 
ferred to truat to foroiguora the care of his person. These troops were, no doubt, 
kept in conalaiit training j and as his treasury filled, he was able to increase hia 
standing army. 

KAKLY CONQUESTS 

Tlie first consequence of hia inm-eaao of strength was a voice from the holy 
Urim, suggoating to him to undertake tlie conquest of Moab, Philistia, and Edom. 
At least a fragment of hia poetry, which has come down to us embedded in two 
dilloront Psahna, reprosonta him as contemplating this threefold enterprise 
wliilo elated by a voice from the sanctuary. He names Judah his lawgiver, 
perhaps to denote the more strictly constitutional rights mider winch he was 
bound to hia own tribe, againat wbicli he liad never contended in war, and from 
which he had lirat received Lho kingly power. 

According to tho order stated in the concise summary preserved to us, David 
commoncod hia career of aggression by an invasion of Pliilistia, which might 
seem to ho juatified by their aggressive movement when he ascended the throne 
of Taraol. Hia Hucce.s8 is vaguely spoken of as complete, but the only definite 
result named is his taking from them the fortress Matheg-Ammah (or, the Bridie 
of Ammali), wliicl), we may infer, was important for keeping them in check. 
But it is not Htatod that tlio Philiatmos became tributary. 

This, however, was followed by a far more deadly war against the Moabites, 
who wore previously known as a very friondlj^ people- To the king of Moab, it 
will 1)0 romemborod, David had committed Ins parents at the time of his great 
danger from Saul ; thus he had personal as well as national grormds for main- 
taining with them peaceful relations. Ho causes are assigned for the attack 
which he now made on thorn, which eirded hr his putting to the sword two-thirds 
of tho uii fortunate populatioir, and subjecting tire rest to tribute. Treatment so 
forocioiiH could hardly have proceeded fr-om mutual exasperation, else some other 
sti'iking faclis would havo heon recorded, such as perfidy and cruelty on the part 
of tho Moabilos. It is therefore rather to ho ascribed to policy, and perhaps to 
tho groodiuuHs of tho neighbour-tribe of Eouhen to appropriate their pasture- 
gi’ouiids. At any rate, the Hebrew king did nothing which the later hards and 
])rioHtH of his own nation, or the statesmen of Rome, would have censured as 
cruel or unjust. 

Thus far wo havo contoinplated David as warring against his immediate 
iioighhours : potty nations, inferior each of them in numbers^ and resom’ces to 
imitoil T.sraol, though occasionally superior by arts or by accident. But about 
tills time new events throw the Hebrew prince into conflict with a far greater 
poteiitiiLo, whoso person, people, and dominion are alike dimly descried by us ; 
iievorLbolcss, what we do know about him is both negatively and positively of 
great inqiortunco. . , . j 

'J’he later Syrian tradition represents Nisibis in Mesopotamia os their head- 
quarters, while tho Jews place them at Aleppo. Probably Zobah itself, like 
Ismol, Seljuk, Othraan, was the name of a patriarch rather than of a place. 
Wliotiier tiio Zobahites at this period were all under one king we do not know, 
but a great loader of them called Hadadozer, son of Eehob, had. maite himselt 
colohrated by his wars in Syria, and appears to have been keeping the city oi 
Damascus in dependent alliance. Toi, king of Plaraath, is specified as one who 
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, t * u nrnwpRs The citv of Hamath vvaa called 

had had however, Hamath is often treated as touching 

Epiphaneia by the Greeks 

Israel on the noithein > , , ,, jh^h was called the Hollow Syria, 

the remarkable plain ^ and Anti-Libauus. 

from its position between soHje other power than Hamath 

1 f SnSSSISve heard I it in the war with 

£?SS ^Ha had great strength in cavalry and in chariots of war, a specios 
of force in wliich the early Assyrians excelled: as cavalry, iiideod, has at oveiy 
time dfstingSed all the great empires of Asia. By occupying Damascus and 
its teiritoiy the king of Zobah in a manner flanked all the dommions of 
SuiSj and as either his direct sway or his national, comiecUonsi^adicclo^ 
into Mesopotamia, his resom-ces made him a most fonmdable neighbour to ovmy 

TteciSLtanees which threwliim into collision with David are very obscurely 
exolained, nor can it even be made out from the statements whetlier tho war was 
oftensive or defensive on David’s part, nor whether the first mooting took place 
on Israelitish gi-ound or so far off as the bank of the Euphrates. As, howOTcr, 
King Toi immediately afterwards appears in friendship with David, the nature 
of t& ease iteelf seems almost to force on us some such interpretation as the 

follmvmg _^g impelled by the danger which threatened him from the 

growth of the Zobahite power, and learning of the spirit and liigh success of 
David in vaiious wars, solicited him to attack Hadadezer, thus placing the 
Zobahites in Damascus between oppomte enemies. It was agreed that ’J'ui 
should intercept all commnnicationa with Mesopotamia by occupying or over- 
running the Syrian bank of the Euphrates] and while Hadadosor was ongiigod 
ill recovering his posts and connections in this (piarter, David foil upon liiiii in 
the more immediate neighbourhood of Israel. The part of the Zohahito army 
most feared consisted of cavalry and chariots ; but we may infer that it hud 
injudiciously ventured into rugged and enclosed country, wlioro it could not act 
to advantage. Meeting mth brave resistance, not from infantry only, hut wc 
need not doubt from David’s archers and slingerB, it was miserably disconilitod, 
and a great number of the horses were captured. 

Hadadezer was too much accustomed to conquest tamely to submit t<3 this 
repulse, and called out to his aid an army of Damascenes. But this only 
increased his disasters. The troops of Damascus fought with little spirit in 
lehalf of their foreign master, and were totally routed by the well-trained bauds 
of David, now flushed ivith conscious prowess and mutual coniidenco. 'J’ho 
Hebrew king follovved up his advantage sharply, and entered Dainascns as a 
conqueror. No native governineut was organised to withstand him, and as the 
Zobahites were forced to withdraw, he easily stepped into their place us suzerain 
of the district. The Damascenes, without a struggle, consented to change their 
master, paid homage and tribute to David, and received garrisons from him into 
their critical fortresses. It would have been morally impossible for all this tio 
have beep brought about so easily if the Zobahites had themselvos hold the 
castles with a powerful infantry, or if the Damascenes had been independent 
and struggling in a national cause. 

Nor was this the end of Hadadezer’s reverses. The king of Hamath 
y advantage of his weakness, and helped himsol I: freely ont 

of Hadadezer 3 resources. The advantages he gained may ho partly inferred 
tvom his nratitude to David, to whom be sent, by the hand of his son Hadoraui, 
vessels of silver, gold, and brass as gifts of honour. Never before had such 
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splendour been seen in_ Israel. At the same time, and from the same victories, 
valuable metals, as spoUs of war, began to pour themselves into David’s coffers. 
One of Hadadezer’s bands is said to have had shields of gold, which the Hebrews 
captured. Even if we adopt the reasonable interpretation of shields adorned 
with gold, it is sufdoiently indicative of the pomp and wealth of the enemy. 
But a far greater booty must have been the abundance of brass which David 
got from the plunder of Betah and Berothai. 

These and other accessions of valuable metal gave rise to a new scheme in 
David’s contemplations. It was at least propagated and believed afterwards 
that he had designed to build a splendid temple for the ark of God instead of 
the pavilion of curtains in winch it had hitherto lodged, but that the prophet 
Nathan, who had at first encouraged the scheme, received a revelation from 
Jehovah that it was not His will at present; but that a son of David shotild 
build the house of Jehovah, and that his seed should reign for ever on his 
throne. This message undoubtedly pointed at Solomon, son of David, and it 
deserves attention as the commencement of new political and prophetical 
tlmughts of immense moment. 

FUllTHEB WAKS BREAK OUT 

The Hebrew monarch was now started on a career of conquest, which must 
naturally have alarmed his immediate neighbours. To hold Damascus and its 
territory with garrisons needed a constant increase of his army in the north, and 
the necessity of drawing away his forces from the south may possibly have laid 
him open to attack from the Edomites in that quarter. Indeed, if we may abide 
by an old tradition, David’s main army was still occupied by the Syrian war, 
when he was forced to detach Joab to repel the Edomites, who undoubtedly had 
been made hostile ever since the exterminating conquest of Moab. David’s 
general and troops liad learned to trust one another ; extreme promptitude was 
his only rule of action (for tactics, in a modern sense, cannot be thought of), and 
long habits of warfare had given them great superiority over brave nei^bours. 
It is not stated whether the Edomites needed to be driven off from Hebrew 
ground, or whether Joab’s rapidity anticipated them. A severe battle, however, 
was fought in the Valley of Salt, a remarkable place in Idumaea, just south of 
the Dead Sea, afterwards the scene of a still greater battle under Eng Amaziah. 
The enemy was defeated with great slaughter, and had to receive Hebrew 
garrisons into their cities. 

David now felt himself too strong on the throne to be jealous of the house 
of Saul, and for the first time remembered his friend Jonathan enough to bestow 
kindness on his representatives. One son only lived, by name Meribbaal, whom 
later times contemptuously called Mephibosheth, as Eshbaal was made Ish- 
bosheth. The sou of Jonathan being lame, could not be suspected of aspiring to 
the kingdom in a warlike age and against such a warrior as David. The Idng 
now restored to him aU the private estate of Saul, and admitted liim to a 
permanent place at his own table. Mephibosheth was only five years old when 
his father Jonathan was slain; but at the time of which we are treating, he had 
already, it is intimated, a young son named Micha, of whom at present no 
jealousy was felt by David. 

The peace which followed the extirpation of the Edomites was first disturbed 
by a strange event out of which many disastrous consequences arose. Nahash, 
king of the Ammonites, a former friend of David, died, upon which the Hebrew 
monarch sent an embassy to condole with Hanun, the new king; but the 
ambassadors were suspected to be spies, — ^not unnaturally, when the Ammonites 
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looked to their conquered neighbours, Moab and Edom,— and Haiiun sent them 
away with gross and characteristic insolt. Fearing then retaliation from David, 
Hanun plunged at once into hostilities, and hired aid from two branches of the 
Syrians, —the Eehobites and the Zobaliites,— also from the king of Maacah in 
tile immediate north of the Hebrew territory, and from Isgtob or tho ITauran. 
A coalition against David might in any case have been expected ; but this had 
hroken out prematurely through the precipitation of the Ammonites, who ought 
scarcely to have volunteered being principals in the wai’, while Hadadezer of 
Zohah was still powerful. 

The defence of Israel was again entrusted to Joah, for David appears now to 
have given up military for civil duties. The Hebrew anny was enclosed between 
the Syrian confederates from the north and the Ammonites from the east ; .) oab 
therefore took a picked body with him against the Syrians, and sent his brother 
Abishai with the re.st against the Ammonites. The hired army soon gave way 
before Joab, and fled ; upon which the Ammonites were discouraged, and 
retreated, seeing that Joab was coming up to join his brother against them. 
The Ammonites did not wish to risk further loss, but, shutting thomselvcs up 
in a fortified place, endeavomed to reassure and excite afresh their northern 
confederates; and it is probable that this time they were successful in stiniiig 
up Hadadezer to a serious effort on his own account, for we road of no furtlKU’ 
pament for the Syrian troops, and Hadadezer gathered a new and very formid- 
able aimy of chariots and horsemen from Mesopotamia as well as Syria. Joab 
on his part, thought the danger so threatening, that he repaired to .lernsalom to 
concert measures and increase his forces ; and David himself now marched out 
m person, taking with him a general levy of all Israel. lie crossed over Jordan 
and made a long march beyond the Hebrew limits; either in order to save his 
own land from the ravages of the Syrian cavalry, or to engage it before it could 
foim a junction with the Ammonites. In a battle which took place at Hcluin 
it mi ®"°ee88ful. This was tho last blow needed 

narrative, and his tributary chiefs in tho 
iitighbourhood of the Hebrews made submission to David. 
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incroasfid tliG might of Israel ; yet it was not the less needful signally to 
manifest to subject nations that that might was not to he assailed without the 
most terrible retribution. David accordingly gathered an imposing host, and 
having marched without delay, captured the city immediately on his arrival. 
The crown of the Ammonite king (wliich is stated to have weighed a talent of 
gold, and to have been set with precious stones) was with all form placed upon 
David’s head, and all the valuables of the city were seized as public spoil. 

By this triumph the military supremacy of David seemed to be finally con- 
firmed, and with it his despotic authority over his own people. He returned 
home from his public display to suffer iJie pangs of a guilty conscience in the 
matter of Uriah and his wife. With a haste that barely observed the most 
necessary rules of decorum, he had publicly espoused Bathsheba, as soon as the 
days of mourning for Uriah were completed. This probably inchoates only one 
full month. 

DAVID AND ABSALOM 

The first outbreak of retribution came upon him from the unbndled passion 
of his oldest son Amnon. This young man, having conceived a love for his half- 
sister Tamar, entrapped her into his chambor and brutally ravished her. Absalom, 
whose full sister Tamar was, took the vengeance on himaelf At his next sheep- 
shearing he invited all his brothers to a banquet, in the course of which Ins 
servants assailed and slew Amnon. As for Absalom, he instantly fled to liis 
grandfather Talmai, king of Geshur, who was likely to applaud his deed; while 
David, torn in pieces between sorrow for Tamar and Amnon and love for 
Absalom, for three whole years took no further step in the matter. 

The subtle Joab, who narrowly watched the king’s mind, perceived that he 
was desirous of Absalom’s retimi ; and the cautious steps by which he proceeded 
to move for it, indicate the oriental despotism now reigning in David’s court. 
He suborned a woman of Takoah to act the part of a mourner and tell a fictitious 
talc calculated to arouse the paternal affection of the king ; after winning his 
car and his favour, she ended by entreating him to “ fetch home his banished." 
David perceived that it was Joab’s contrivance, but assented to the suggestion. 
Absalom was accordingly brought back to Jerusalem, but the king refused to 
sot eyes upou him for two full years more. This was a sore trial to the young 
man, who was already looking forward with impatience to the day when he 
should succeed his father on the throne. He perhaps had still an elder brother, 
Chileab, born of Abigail the Oannelitess ; but his own birth of a king’s daughter 
seemed to give him the preference. Nevertheless, this must depend upon 
David’s favour ; and he was uneasy to see his brothers occupied in public offices, 
and moving freely in the king’s com-t, while he was himself shut up in a private 
station. By a strange and violent stratagem, he forced Joab to introduce hhn 
to David’s presence, and an apparent reconciliation took place. The king 
“kissed Absalom’’; but the result shows that Absalom’s ambition was only 
stimulated, not gratified. He discerned perhaps that David’s heart only, and 
not his judgment, was moved in his favour, and that while he loved Absalom 
best, he might still choose another son for his successor. No time was to be 
lost, it seemed, and Absalom plunged into a headlong career. 

Of his own personal accomplishments he was doubtless fully conscious. The 
same remarkable beauty and winning manners which excited his father’s fond- 
ness, drew also the admiration of the people, who are likely to have forgiven his 
brother’s murder, considering the enormity of the provocation ; and he flattered 
himself, perhaps, that the odium under which the old king lay on account of 
Uriah the Hittite would aid his attempts. Having gained at length the right 
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of presenting himself freely at court, he now used his position there to seduco, 
hy blandishments, promises, and seditious insinuations, the suitoi-s who caino 
from various parts ; and in order to make a semiregal display, he equipped for 
himself chariots and horses (a new luxury in Israel) with fifty outrunners. 
Under pretence of paying a vow in Hebron, he repaired thither with 200 men; 
and lifter seizing that strong town — ^David’s original seat of goverinnent — he 
had himself proclaimed king by sound of trumpet in many parts of Israol 
simultaneously. Da^dd was confounded both hy the unexpccLcdnesa of tlio 
event and by the fear that it implied general disaffection. In this exigence, 
when news came of fresh and fresh revolt, he could trust none hut his foreign 
troops, the Cherethitea, Pelethitea, and Gittites, with all of whom he marched 
out of Jerusalem, utterly luieertain whither to hotake’ himself. Zadok, however 
and Abiathar, and the whole priestly body, held firm to him, and wore willing 
to have carried out the Ark of God to accompany his flight ; but ho roniiindcd 
them to Jerusalem, and recommended his faithful counsellor Husliai to join the 

part of Absalom and undermine hy craft the crafty counsel of Ahithophol an 

unprincipled but very able man who had espoused Absalom’s cause. Ahitlioirhol 
well undemtood that for a son who conspires against his father there can be no 
half-ineasures; and he urged Abaalom to take public possession of his fnthor’s 
concubines, as an indisputable demonstration of deadly fend— advice upon Avbieh 
Alisaloni forthwith acted. Ahithophel, moreover, pressed him instantly to chafio 
Gavid withan overwhelming force, and slay him before he could recover Innisolf 
Enfc Husbai now interfered with specious reasons, and spoiled tlio connaol of 
Ahithophel, who forthwth went home and hanged himself. At the same tiino 
Band r^eived tidings of ^ danger through lushai and Zadok, and ^^110 
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allegiance of those who, but now, had armed against his life. In fact, he was 
still in the hands of Joab and his brother, and needed their aid to escape a new 
and immediate danger. 

DAVID’S LATER YEARS 

In the late revolt, the unshrinking impiety of Absalom had led many of his 
party into courses for which they despaired of forgiveness: disaffection was 
of necessity widely spread, and a quarrel which arose between the men of Judah 
and the rest of the Israelites, on the occasion of David’s return, inspired new 
hopes in the seditious. Sheba, the son of Bichri, obseiwing the disgust felt 
by the rest at the fierce assumption of the men of Judah, set up a new standard 
of revolt, and was presently followed by fonnidable numbers. The king gave 
orders to Amasa to assemble the forces of Judah in three days, and pursue 
Sheba before the movement should grow into actual revolution; but, from 
whatever causes, Amasa was longer than the time appointed, and David was 
forced to commission his other nephew Abishai to put down the alarming 
conspiracy. This was enough for the two sons of Zeruiah, who went both 
together, though one only had been sent. They fell in with their cousin Amasa 
at Gibeon, and Joab without hesitation murdered him in the highway, just as, 
many years before, he had murdered Abner. Then resuming the pursuit of 
Sheba, he shut him up in Abel Bathmaaohah, where the people of the town, to 
escape a siege, cut off Sheba’s head and threw it over the wall. Such was the 
end of this tragical commotion, which left behind it many serious feuds, and 
damaged all parties concerned. We must here name some particulars which 
affected the family of Saul. 

Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth, immediately upon Absalom’s rebellion, 
slandered his master to David, as now Med with hopes of getting the throne for 
himself; and David, in such a time of trial, credulously receiving the statement, 
bestowed upon Ziba (so far as his royal word still had power) aU the estates of 
the son of Jonathan. On David’s return, Mephibosheth presented himself in 
person, and complained of his servant’s calumny ; alleging (it would seem) that 
Ziba had taken to himself the credit of the presents which Mephibosheth had 
sent by his hand to David, and that nothing but lameness had prevented 
Mephibosheth from following the king in his flight. That David felt he had been 
precipitate and unjust, is clear by his conduct : he ordered Ziba to restore half 
of the estate to Mepliibosheth ; the other half must be forfeited. This was the 
more ungracious, inasmuch as Mephibosheth’s old friend and host, Machir of 
Lodebar, had been so eminent in generosity towards David and his destitute 
army in the late deplorable rebelKon. 

It would have been well if this liad been all; but a darker and bloodier 
plot was to follow, suggested by the occurrence of a three years’ famine. 
Wlien poverty, improvidence, or the ravages of civil war aggravate the 
calamity of several bad seasons, real famine arises, which an ignorant age 
imputes to a divine judgment. David inquired solemnly of Jehovah (we may 
suppose, by Urim and Thummim) what was the cause of the calamity. The 
priestly response was this : " It is for Saul, and for his bloody house, because he 
slew the Gibeonites.” 

David asked the Gibeonites what atonement would satisfy them, and they 
demanded seven male descendants of Saul “to hang up before Jehovah" on 
Saul’s own estate of Gibeah. The king remembered his romantic attachment to 
Jonathan, and spared that branch of the family; but he devoted the five sons of 
Merab, daughter of Saul, and the two sons of Saul’s concubine Eizpah. These 
seven men the Gibeonites took, and hanged them as they had, proposed. 
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Rut this did not suffice. It was requisite to obliterate every monument of 
Saul's rei;;n, and to impress as deeply as possible on the publio jnind that this 
piiilty family was for ever to be degraded into a private station. Accordingly, 
the bones of Saul and Jonathan were disinterred from Jabesh Giload, and con- 
veyed to the sepulchre of Kish, Saul’s father. After this, it was believed, tho 
pollution of the land having been removed, God was appeased and fruitful 
seasons retimied. 

It was to be expected that such internal convulsions would excite tho 
oppressed foreign nations to mvolt. Of these, none bore the yoke so ill as the 
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After the Philistine outbreak was ended the increased weakness of the aged 
king had become evident, and new uneasiness concerning the succession to the 
throne broke out among his sons. Of hw second son, Chileab, we know nothing : 
Amnon and Absalom, the first and third, were slain ; the fourth was Adonijab, 
son of Haggith, who, like Absalom, had many personal attractions, and had been 
a favourite of his father. He was now perhaps the eldest son, and hardly 
believed that his father could mean to give the kingdom to any of the younger 
ones. Bathsheba, however, the widow of Uriah, continued to hold a great 
ascendancy over David. She must have been much younger than the mothers 
of his elder children ; and her son Solomon, as a son of old age, was likely to 
win the susceptible mind of a prince whose power of decisive action was exceed- 
ingly weakened by his time of life. Adonijah thought it the safest plan to seize 
the kingdom, and so forestall Bathsheba’s intrigues ; and he found a certain part 
of David’s own cabinet ready to aid him, J oab had probably been disaffected 
ever since David endeavoured to supersede him as captain of the host, and his 
influence with the army might seem to promise all that Adonijah could wish 
from that quarter when Joab joined his cause. Of Abishai we hear no more, 
and perhaps ha had recently died. But the priest Abiathar was another 
important ally. He was grandson of the gi-andson of Eli, tracing his genealogy 
by Phinehas, Ahitub, and Ahinrelech; and as his father and family were all 
murdered by Saul for David’s sake, it may be suspected that he made larger 
claims on David’s gratitude than were IDcely to be permanently admitted. With 
the details we are not acquainted ; but we find indications that Zadok, who at 
first was appointed over the tabernacle at Gibeon, was also admitted to 
minister before the Ar-k in Jerusalem, jointly with Abiathar, though still the 
chief rank rested with the latter. It is possible that Abiathar thought, by join- 
ing Adonijah, to secure for himself and liis male posterity the prereminent 
position which he was in danger of losing through Zadok, With the head of the 
army and the head of the priesthood to aid him, Adonijah now, like his brother 
Absalom, went out in royal style, " with chariots and horsemen and fifty out- 
runners,” and having made a great sacrifice at the stone of Zoheleth near 
Enrogel, invited all the king’s sons except Solomon, with the chief men of Judah, 
to a public banquet, at which he intended formally to assume the honours of 
royalty, 

Adonijah had kept clear of inviting those who were known to be of Solomon’s 
party ; these are specified as Nathan the prophet, Zadok the priest, Benaiah, 
commander of the foreign bodyguard, and the "mighty men,” by which we are 
to understand the celebrated warriors who fought round the king’s person in 
battle. Bathsheba first broke to David the unpleasant secret, and with the 
help of Nathan induced him to take immediate measures for securing the suooes- 
sion of the throne. Benaiah marched hastily with his guards and surprised 
Adonijah while yet at the banquet. The guests were dispersed and Solomon 
was proclaimed king. No immediate notice was taken of the chief actors in this 
conspiracy. Solomon indeed publicly pardoned his brother Adonijah for the 
past ; nevertheless it is certain that, together with Joab and Abiathar, he was 
from that day devoted to destruction. 

Soon after these events the strength of David sank rapidly. With his last 
breath he charged Solomon to remember gratefully the services of old Barzillai 
the Gileadite, and admit his sons to the royal table, but to find some pretext for 
putting to death Joab, son of Zeruiah, and Shimei the Benjamite, whom, some 
ten years before, he had ostentatiously pardoned for em’sing him. So at least 
our record states. Upon this, David, the son of J esse, after a reign of forty 
years, closed his eyes to aU mortal ambition, and slept with his fathers.'* 

H. w — vox,, n. H 
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BB>'AK’s KSTIMATK of DAVID 


David died ivt the age of about 6ixt3'--six years, after a thirty-years’ reign, 
and ia his palace of Zion. He was buried close by, in a tomb hollowed in 
the rock, at the foot of the hill on wliich stood the city of David. All this 
iiapipened about one thousand j'ears before Christ. 

A thousand years before Christ. This fact must not he forgotten in 
seeking to gain an idea of a character so complex as that of David, in 
ende.avmiring to form a picture of the singularly defective and violent world 
which has just unfolded itself before our eyes. It may be said that religion 
in the true sense was not j'et born. The god, Jehovah, who is daily assum- 
ing in Israel an importance without parallel, is of a revolting partiality. 
He brings success to his servants j this is what is supposed to have been 
observed, and this makes him very strong. There is as yet no instance of a 
servant of Jehovah, whom Jehovah has abandoned. David’s profession of 
faith may be summed up in one word : “ Jehovah who preserved my life 
from ail danger. ” Jehovah is a sure refuge, a rook whence one may defy 
one’s eneinv, a buckler, a saviour. The servant of Jehovah is in all things 
a privileged being. Oh, it is a wise thing to be a scrupulous servant of 
Jehovah ! 


It was above all in this .sense that the reign of David was of extreme 
religious importance. David’s was the first grand success made in the name 
and by the influence of Jehovah. The success of David, confirmed by the 
fact that his descendants succeeded him on the throne, was the palpable 
demonstration of Jehovah’s power. The victories of Jehovah’s servants are 
V‘« 'lehovah himself ; the strong god is he who wins. This idea 

differs little from that of Islam, whose vindication has scarcely any other 
support than that of success. Islam is true, for God has given it the vic- 
to Sp ^ proof of experience ; he gives the victory 
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CIIArTEE VI. SOLOMON IN HIS GLOEY. 

Saul and David liad (iaoli of tliom been installed in the throne of Israel 
by the snloinu aot of the oldora, as kings accoi)ted by the free voice of 
the nation, and bound to I'eapoot its liberties. But Solomon was elevated 
to the suproino autluii'ity by bus father’s will and by the aid of the irresistible 
bodyguard;^, not indeed without the sanction of Zadolc the Tiriest and 
Natlian the prophet; yet the holp]oasno.ss of Abiathar, the elder priest 
and the roprosoutative of lili, showed clearly enough that the swords of 
Bonaiah were now tho decisive iuihicnco. Israel, in fact, had for years 
boon accustomed to address David with unmanly servility, and the nation 
was mdy to wolcoino his youthful sou with a credulous loyalty. 

Ihoro appears nevortlioloss to liavo been some commotion among the 
foreign nations now suliject to tho Hobrow sway. They might naturally 
expect feoblonosH in a young king who had never headed an army, and 
they may have reckoned on some intonial disorders to aid them. Our 
accounts of this reign are too defective, os to all external affairs, to allow 
of appeal to his Lorical' details. Whatever disturbances were threatened 
among I’liilistiiioR, Moahitos, or Danumcenes, wore presently quelled with 
no serious c'llbi't hy the unimpaired vigour of David’s armies; and as far 
as can be asccrtiiinod, no fiuthor attempt was made to shako off the yoke- 
until tho later days of Solomon. Tho young prince was therefore fully 
at loisiiro to devote himself to his iuterual aflairs, and first of all to tliat 
first object of iutorost, tho secure ostahlishment of his own title to the crown 
against all oompotitors. j . . 

Eour great political olTcndora had boon ostensibly, but not sincerely 
pardoned : Adonijah, tho brother of Solomon, Joab, tho king’s flint, cousin, 
Abiathar, tho priest, and Shiinei, the kinsman of Saul who cursed David. 
The doatli of all four was resolved upon, and Solomon was waiting only 
for a specious protonoo. Nov was one long wanting. David in his extreme 
old ago had received into his liavoui a yoiing damsel of remarkable beauty, 
Abishag the Shnnaniito, Her brilliancy attracted tho love of Adonijah, 
who engaged tho iiiLorest of Bathsheba, mother of Solomon, to make his 
suit to tho king for tho hand of Abishag. But no sooner had the iinsuspioious 
Bathsheba proforrod hov request, than tho king felt or affected great rage, 
alleging that this was a plot for do throning him, and forthwith sent Beuaiah 
with his myrmidons, who mimlerod tho king’s brother on tlie spot where 
they found liim. It was at least politic of Solomon to follow up the deed 

trao ojrouiiiataiiena of .Snloinoii’s noooaslon,” saya Kittol,* ‘Mvill for over remain to some 
oxlont ousiiun), owing to tlio inooinplotonoss of our information."] 
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attack him in the holy place, until he bad been reassured by Solomon, who 
iv-min.led him of the double assassination which Joab had perpetrated. Then 
fit last ISenaiah broke through all scruples, and with his own hand laid 
the hoary criminal dead at the foot of the altar. Neither was the old Abiathai 
to although his hfe was spared, in remembrance of Ins long sufferings 

a? David’s early comrade. He was ordered to confine himself to_ his own 
ririvate e.state at Anathoth, and was deposed ft'orn all his ihgnities and 
enichmients as priest to Jehovah. Such was the political coincidence which 
ileprived Israel of one of its two great priestly famihes, and left Zadok 
iind his posterity as the most distinguished representatives of the liouse 

of Aaron. • -l n 

As Zadok was promoted to the place of Abiathar, so was Benaiah to the 
Ciiptaincy of the host vacated by Joab. But more work of the same odious 
kind still reiiinined for Benaiah. Shimei had given no excuse for pretending 
that he was an accomplice of the three great victhns ; and an arbitrary device 
was needed for entangling hmi. The king ordered him to build a house 
at Jenisalein, and not to set foot out of the city on pain of death. Three 
years later, two of Shimei’s servants ran away from him into Gath ; upon which 
iihiinei pursued, overtook them, and brov^ht them hack. On his retiivn, 
Solomon upbraided him with his curses on David, and commanded Benaiah to how 
him down. The order was obeyed. So at length, it may seem, King Solomon 
was able to breathe freely, and to forget all domestic jealousies. 

Young Solomon ascended to his enviable position with the usual aspirations 
of young princes, and something more. Undoubtedly^ be desired to reign in 
glory and magnificence; but he also ivished his magnificence to be displayeil 
.signally in the honour of liis father’s God; and he had already a clear conception 
that though arms might win empire, policy, and wisdom, he endeavoured to order 
his finances well, and to open to himself by commerce various new soiircos of 
gain. The land of Israel was highly productive in wheat, barley, honey, oil and 
wine, in wool, hides, and timber, for all of wliich the Pheenioians afforded markets 
close at hand, and gladly repaid the Israelites in every sort of manufactured and 
ornamental work, or, in part, by the precious and useful metals. In hewing 
timber for elegant uses, the Israelites were indeed unskilled, and want of roads 
was ail impediment, except where the value of the timber permitted its carriage 
by liuman strength. In such eases the Tyrians themselves aided in the hewing. 
But Solomon had two other projects, neither of which he could execute without 
Tyrian aid— maritime traffic by the way of the Bed Sea, and land traffic across the 
Syrian desert to Babylon and Media, of which the latter was not executed until 
the middle of his reign. The ports of Edom on the Bed Sea had long boon 
barren poi5.5es.sions in his father’s hand. To build in them a fleet of ships 
suited for the nardgation of that difficult coast was certainly an arduous and 
spirited enterprise. Nevertheless, by his excellent understanding with Hiram 
king of Tyre, tlie fleet was iiot only built, but duly manned with a mixed crew 
01 UeLrews and Tyrians. On the details of its voyages whole treatises have 
be-.u untten. That It sailed to Sheba, the southernmost angle of Arabia, no one 
can doubt. Ihe celebrated Ophir, the most distant point of the course, was 

P ’^here Seetzen has pointed out the 

name as still existuig. The return merchandise which the Hebrews regarded as 

0 . Ophu,_gold .nd 8dv«. ivoq,, moBkej., 
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agree equally well with Arabia ; and wore not Ophir generally named by the 
Hebrews in connection with idaoee in that great peninsula, this might make us 
incline to the opinion that it was on tho oast coast of Afrinp ,. But we have no 
proof that the ivory was produced round Ophir: it may have come thither from 
India. Tlie chief wealth, however, which this trailic conferred depended on a 
power of selling again, such as tho rhconicians possessed. Spices in great 
abundance, whether from India, Arabia, or Africa, were to be had in the marts 
of Sheba ; and in the whole basin of the Mediterranean the consumption of 
incense for religious worship was enormous. 

We have less distinct information as to the results of the trade across the 
Syrian desort. One thing is not to bo omitted — that it could not be established 
without fresh conquests ; which aro so named in our later period as to imply 
that they were made in the middle of Solomon’s reign, after he had finished the 
temple and his own palace. He then marched, perhaps in person, and conquered 
tho district called Hamoth-Zobah, a name iiot found elsewhere, but which we 
may gather to bo tho outlying coimtry to the north-east, bounded by the 
Euphrates, for which the kings of Hamath and Zolmh contended. Certain it is 
that Solomon now possessed liimsolf of tho city of Tiphsah (or Thapsacus) on 
the Euphrates, and fortified Tadnior (or Palmyra) in tho desert. We also hear 
of store-cities wJiich ho built in Hamath, undoubtedly to hold his north-eastern 
mcrchandiso, which must have beau carried upon the bocks of camels. As the 
heavy produce of I’alcstiuo caiuiot have boon sent out by such a conveyance, we 
are left to conjecture that Solomon’s caravans carried those Phoenician or 
Egyptian light and elegant manufactures, which were unrivalled by the home- 
productions of tho countries visited. To direct such operations, the knowledge 
and oxporionco of tho Tyrians were osseutial. 

A matter of no small importance is stated to us very drily — the dissatisfac- 
tion of Hiram, king of Tyro, with the recompense which Solomon made to him 
after receiving twenty -lour years’ aid. The recompense consisted of twenty 
towns in tlio land of Galileo ; whioh so little pleased Hiram, that he named the 
district Cahul (or disgust), and refused to occupy it. We may conjectm-e that 
the towns wore too far inland, and with too insecure a frontier, for him to 
])roteot and hold. Strange to add, Solomon reoccupies and fortifies them, and 
is so far from giving any comioonsution to Hiram, that he receives from him one 
hundred and twenty talents of gold. 

With Egypt also the king opened a commerce previously unknown. Par- 
ticular mention is made of tho linen yam thence imported (perhaps chiefly for 
re-exportation), and of the horses and chariots. In passing, we learn an interest- 
ing-fact — that princes of the Hittites still existed in social independence in the 
midst of the Israelites, who bought the Egyptian horses and chariots, as also did 
many of the princes of Syria. The Egyptian breed, it may even be judged by 
paintings, was particularly fine, being, in apj)earaiioe, oiily a more powerful 
Arab. Tho same paintings show us wie compact, light, yet solid fabric of the 
Egyptian chariot ; the building of whioh, when springs were not ^et thought of, 
was a peculiarly difficult art. In consequence of his traffic with %ypt, Solomon 
was naturally induced — partly for iiomp, partly for service — to set up a new 
species of military force, that of horses and chariots. He is stated to have had 
one thousand four hundred chariots and twelve thousand horsemen. Solomon 
had tho means of paying lor his Egyptian merohandise by the native wnie and 
oil of Palestine. Wine was not produced in Egypt ; and at a later period the 
extreme activity of the wine trade there excited remark from the observ^t 
Greeks. As for oil, a later prophet alludes to the carriage, of it into Egypt. 
The olive to this day grows and flourishes almost without care in any corner of 
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r.-'Ck round Jenisalem, where it might seem to have no soil,_ and yields oil 
rtb'iuidaatlv. Considering the enormous use of it under an African siui for the 


luaaiiv. Lonsiaering one euormous use oi n unuei uu oim auj. uhd 

purpose# of soap, hutter, and tallow, the olive-grounds of Judah, with Egypt for 
’Market, must have been a very valuable possession. Honey was probably 
■r art.irle of exriorl; of first imuortance. since sueai’ w ’ 


iiie nianiet, lausr nave ueea a very vaiuauie pubbdbbiuu. j.iuucy naa 
another article of export of first importance, since sugar' was unknown ; but corn 
was not wanted in Egypt. 

The most renowned stranger who visited the court of Solomon was the queen 
of Shelu- Her proper territory was in the extreme south of Arabia, having a 
coast on the Indian Ocean as well as on the Bed Sea ; yet in the time of Strabo 
this government or people was regarded as reaching along nearly the whole 
Anahiau coast of the Bed Sea till it met the Habathseans. It is evident tliat the 
people of Siieba inherited a very ancient civilisation, with many advantages and 
Some peculiar enormities. Among the last must be reckoned the revolting 
iiistitution of polyandry, or (in practice) the marriage of several brothers at once 
to a single wife. Tlieir language, though widely different from the Arabic of 
literature, is supposed to class them with Arabs and Hebrews. Since at a later 
per-i-jd the Jewisli faith became very powerful in Sheba, insomuoli that some of 
its kings are called Jewish, it is inteestiug to find at this early date the impres- 
sion made by Solomon and his monotheistic religion on his royal visitant. Her 
valuable presenta show the close intimacy which was arising between the two 
stitcs by reason of the commerce; and had it been continued it may seem 
possible that a greater extension of the Jewish faith would have taken place than 
was ever afterwards possible. The queen found nothing in Solomon’s court to 
repel or annoy her, and she returned (a.s at least our annalist believed) blessing 
Jefiovah on Solomon’s account, and congratulating the people who had such 
a kmg. 

It would appear that Solomon’s principal use of wealth was in bttilding. Tlie 

edifices which deserve to be here noticed are the following : the temple, lus own 

parioe, hiB queen’s palace, his piazza (for walking and recreation ?), his porch 

OI judgment, or law-court, and his house of the forest of Lebanon. The iMt it 

has been conjectured, was so called from the great quantity of cedar used in its 

these peaceful buildings, Solomon fortified theMillo.or 

S ui lS ^ “ther towns are 

li.Kt\u,se named, which he had occasion to fortify. 

the splendour of the temple, a certain moderate caution of 
di .iv rn seeptioism, appears to be called for by the ciroiimstances of its 
history. In the very next reign it was despoiled of all the wealth which could 
be earned away by its Egyptian conqueror.^ This opened to the imSal iS et 
a wide door for suppo.sing that stUl more had been lost thL mlTv “ Tha 

lamr period, tl.e gSiVeis of SollS the 
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which were undoubtedly used for the temple of Solomon. Out of this fact has 
arisen a long account in detail how David left to Solomon a pattern of every 
part of the house, and an account by weight of evory^ vessel that was to be made, 
with a splendid estimate of tho total weight of metal (which, however, is not 
consistent with itself), and of tlie additional contributions made by the princes 
of Israel. David is oven alleged in one fragmentary passage to have prepared 
tho hewn stones, the cedar-wood, and other matters by help of tho Tyrians and 
other foreign artiiicei-s ; but this is clearly an anticipation of the proceedings of 
Solomon. For tho construction of liis famous temple, Solomon needed the help 
of tho Tyriaus, both to hew timber from Lebanon, to square the blocks of stone, 
and (what was still more essential) for all the curious works in brass. The work 
was begun early in Solomon’s fourth year, and took seven years to complete. 

The hewing of the cedar from Mount Lebanon discloses to us an important 
fact, that in tho heart of Israel there existed a nation of bondsmen liable to 
perform public works for King Solomon, just as of old the Israelites to King 
Pharaoh. As no Moses aroso to I’esouo them, their wi’ongs and their sorrows are 
only to be guessed at from tho cursory statoments of their masters. The number 
of working slaves is estimated at one Imndrod and fif ty-three thousand six hundi’ed 
(in a book indeed prone to exaggeration), and thirty thousand is given as the 
number actually kept at work at once. Our earlier and better authority may 
seem on the whole to confirm this in reckoning the Hebrew overseers of the 
slaves as five hundred and fifty. Since tho work done was in great measure 
that of mules — to carry down the timber from tho mountains — and both in this 
and in more hewing they may have been partially manacled as among the 
Eoinans, it perhaps is not too nraoh to suppose that one driver could overlook a 
gang of fifty or sixty slaves. It is remarkablo that all the strangers in Israel 
are spoken of as liable to such service, yet there must have been exceptions if 
we rightly ixudorstood who wore the Hittite princes that purchased chariots of 
Solomon. As the same word is used ooncerning the taskwork of these slaves as 
conoeruing tho Israolitish service in Egypt, there is no room for doubt as to their 
political and social position, and a consideration of all the oircumstanceB may 
convince us that their bondage was a result of recent conquest. Private families 
in Israel occasionally possessed domestic slaves ; but in a population of small 
landowning agricidturists theso are not likely to have been very numerous ; they 
seem to have beeji mildly ti'oatod as memhera of the household, and undoubtedly 
their service could not liavo been at the disposal of the king. On tlie other 
hand, it is incredible that the State, as such, can have held a nation of slaves in 
the times of Saul, Samuel, and their predecessors, when in fact there was scarcely 
as yet a State at all. 

Solomon’s own palace and that of his queen, though less celebrated than the 
temple, were more extensive structures, and occupied more years in finishing. 
The queen for whom this peculiarly splendid abode was erected was a daughter 
of the king of Egypt ; and with her Solomon received a very singular dowry, 
The Egyptians, we may infer from their paintings, from the earliest times had 
had great experience in sieges, in which it is certain that the Israelites were 
very unskilful, from the low state of the meolianical arts among them. The 
Philistine town of Gezer had continued to defy the forces of David and 
Solomon ; but Pharaoh marched against it through the territory of his son-in- 
law, and having captured it, presented it to his daughter, Solomon’s wife. This 
transaction strikingly indicates the good understanding which at that time 
subsisted between the two powers. 

We are now naturally led on to another phenomenon, which, from the 
magnitude of its scale and its peculiar results, draws attention in tins reign— 
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tlio harem of the prince. It would be a matter of interest to learn in wliat 
order of time his numerous wives and concubines were taken. The remark 
that “ when he was old his wives turned away his heart,’’ might suggest that 
only in his later years, when he had exhausted the enjoyments of pomp and 
pride, voluptuous weakness stole over him. The seven hundred wives and three 
litiiuh'cd concubines ascribed to him, amounting together to an exact thousand, 
indicate something imhistorical ; yet Hie eiimbronsnesa of his inatriinoiiial 
e.-Jtal'Iishment remains unquestionable. 

The practice of a favourite wife receiving rich presents to engage her 
influence with the king, is alluded to, without any disapproval, as a natural 
privilege of her station. Under despotism and polygamy it could not be 
otherwise; and in spite of Solomon’s wisdom and diligence in his porch of 
judgment, no small item of public discontent is likely to have arisen from this 
cause. The particular manifestation of evE, which most struck the imagination 
and heart of the religious persona who recorded his reign, was the public 
idolatry which he sanctioned and supported in his wives. Whatever may he 
urged on the side of mere toleration, thus active patronage was both a grave and 
gratuitous mischief. It wa.s no narrow bigotry or gloomy fanaticism which 
filled the prophets and priests of Jehovah with dismay, when King Solomon 
built on a high hill lefore Jerusalem altara, images, and the whole apparatus of 
heathen woiship for Chemosh and Moloch, the idol-divinities of Moab and 
of Ammon; and celebrated the rites of the Sidouian goddess Astarte, and of the 
other gods of his wives. 

At one period the prophet Ahijah, who was in some sense a successor of 
Nathan, commanded great popular reverence. Burning with indignation against 
the king, he set his eyes on a young man named Jeroboam, who had, under 
Solomon, the important charge of the tribe of Ephraim, and was eminent both 
for valour and for energy in the discharge of duty. In him perhaps Ahijah saw 
a second David. Having met him in a solitary place, he made an energetic 
address to him, the scope of which was to declare that God should reud away 
the kingdom from Solomon, and give it to him ; in token of which he toi-e off 
Uie garment froui Jeroboam’s hack. This deed became noised abroad, and soon 
urou^ht forth bitter fruit. Tlie jealousy of Solomon was too surely stirred up 
and Jorobom's life was no loiter safe. On this he escaped into Esj-pt, haviue 
been gratuitously turned from a loyal and valuable subject into au outlaw, n 
rebel and a dangerous foe. The new king of Egypt, who is called Shishalc in 
the Hebrew annals, was no longer Solomon’s friend. He received Jeroboam 
with open arms, and probably gained from him much valuable information; 
i^ether this king was already planning the invasion of Judah, which he sooii 
executed, or whether it was wholly of Jeroboam’s Bugeeatioii 

At the same court in the former reign, there had been living another 
tlmiSamflv ° monarch, by name Ladad, of 

■ “r all the males in Idumoea- 

length received at the 

fe? who S ^ manhood, won great favour witli the 

? to him m mamage his own queen’s sister As this Plim-nnh 
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government had become habitually expensive beyond all proportion to the 
magnitude of the territory, the sources of revenue began to be cut off. 

On the northern side also a troublesome enemy appeared. How long the 
garrisons of David were kept up in the fortresses of Damascus we do not know ; 
nor whether they were voluntarily withdrawn or were forcibly expelled. It is 
difficult to think that without them the Hebrew dominion over Thapsaous, 
Tadmor, and the cities of Hamath could be upheld, or the north-eastern traffic 
be secure. Yet the expense and anxiety of maintaining them must have been 
very great. At any rate, in Solomon’s later years, Eezon, who is ^described as a 
revolted servant of Hadadezer, made himself master of Damascus and its district, 
and founded a kingdom which was soon to become exceedingly formidable. His 
power entirely shut Solomon out from the trade across the desert, at least by its 
natural channel ; and the activity of two such adversaries as Eezon and Hadad 
must have awakened the slumbering enmities of Ammon and Moab, which, as 
well as Edom, had fearful wrongs to avenge. 

Thus clouds were gathering over the late splendid Hebrew empire. The 
embarrassments wore in part beiiueathed to Mm by his father; but another still 
more formidable danger rose out of Ms own pomp and voluptuousness. To 
support those simultaneously with the heavy expenses of Ms over-grasping 
empire, the ample I’ovenues of Ms own domains, of Ms exclusive trade, and of 
Mb foreign tribute, had not sufficed, and it had become requisite to lay heavy 
taxes oil his own pcojilo. They had discovered that Ms wealth was their 
poverty ; and, having no constitutional mode of remonstrance, waited with im- 
patieuoo for the comraeuoeinent of a new reign, hoping then to exact some 
conditions from the prince, and not aUow Mm to ascend the throne in as 
arbitrary and unformal a maimer as Solomon had done. To men in such a 
temper the declaration of Ahijah the Shilonite in favour of Jeroboam fell as 
spark upon tinder. The house of Ephraim, over whom Jeroboam was placed, 
accopteci Ahijah's address as a protest against the king peraonally, and as a 
saiiotion given to Jeroboam, to whom they were favourably disposed; while 
Solomon’s immediate persecution of him must assuredly have increased Ms 
popularity. Once more, the lavish display of wealth in which the Hebrew 
monarch indulged excited the cupidity of neighbouring powers. While Ms army 
was ill its prime of strength such conduct may have been not impolitic ; but 
when he had been seen unable to repress the attacks of petty potentates like 
Eezon and Hadad, his temple and his treasures were but a mark to the spoEer, 
and presently lured the powerful king of Egypt against the land. 

It was well for Solomon that death overtook Mm before this calamity and 
disgrace overwhelmed Jerusalem. His career had come to its natural termination 
when the primitive impulse of prosperity had been spent. In spite of Ms 
much- vaunted wisdom, there had been no vitality or reproductive power infused 
into the national finances. The sagacity attributed to Mm seems to have been 
threefold; wisdom in the administration of justice — which consisted diiefly iu 
cleverness to discover truth, when the evidence was insufficient, doubtful, or 
contradictory ; wisdom in general govewiinent, — as to which the actual results 
prove him to have been most lamentably deficient; and wisdom of a more 
scholastic kind, such as was evidenced in the writing of proverbs^ and books of 
natural history. Of his merit in the last no means of judging exist ; but those 
chapters of the Proverbs which are regarded as his gemune wiiting are the 
production of no common mind, and explain how, in that age, he was regarded 
as intellectually towering above other kings.® 
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Rehoboam could easily have 
made Mmself popular by a few 
insignifioEint concGSsions* Hg liEid 
GoniG to SliGcliGui in Ephraim to 
be aclmowledged by the assem- 
bled tribes. Jeroboam spoke in 
the name of the people, praying 
the king to lighten the burdens 
that Solomon had put upon tliom. 
Rehoboam demanded three days 
in which to reflect and consult 
his courtiers. The old men ad- 
vised him to submit, the young 
men counselled him to resist pub- 
lic opinion. He followed this 
latter advice and gave an insolent 
and rough answer : “ My father 
hath chastised you with whips, 
hut I will chastise you with scor- 
pions.” Then the people an- 
swered: “What portion have 
we in David? To your tents, 
Israel.” 

THE SCHISM OE THE TEN TKIBBS 

Upon signs of open rebellion 
Rehoboam hastily returned to 
Jerusalem. The weak bond 
which had united the tribes of 
the north to those of the south 
was severed forever. The Jude- 
ans alone remained faithful to 
David’s race, including Jerusalem, which had an interest in keeping its place 
as a royal city. A part of the land of Benjamin, forming the outskirts of 
Jerusalem, and the towns of Simeon enclosed in the land of Judah remained 
united to the little Judean kingdom, which also retained Idumaea under its 
sovereignty. All the rest of the laud on both sides of Jordan kept the name 
of the kingdom of Israel, with an uncertain suzerainty over the territory of 
Moab and Ammon. Syria had already made itself independent of the Jewish 
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empire. Tims the empire Avhich had had a moment of brilliancy under the 
reigns of David and Solomon, was replaced by two kingdoms, nearly always 
at war with one another. The schism is placed about the year 976 B.o.^ 

Jeroboam, who was at the head of the separatist movement, had no 
trouble in having himself proclaimed king by the dissenting tribes. But he 
feared the attraction which the temple of Jerusalem already had for the 
Israelites. Wishing to prevent pilgrimages dangerous to his authority, and 
to consecrate the political secession by a religious one, he established the 
worship of the golden calf. 

The history of the kingdom of Israel is only a succession of violent 
usurpations nearly always jirovoked by the prophets, who intervened in 
everything in the name of Jehovah, and made all manner of government 
impossible by their perpetual opposition. In Judea, on the contrary, the 
undying remembranoo of David assured the regular succession of royal 
power in his family. 

The only important event in the reign of Rehoboam, is the expedition of 
Shashanq I, king of Egypt, called Shishak in the Bible, »' who took Jerusalem 
and pillaged iihu treasures of the temple and of the palace, amongst others 
tJio golden shield Solomon had had nmdo. The end of Rehoboam’s reign 
and that of his son, Ahijain, and his grandson, Asa, wore filled by wars of 
no importance against tho kingdom of Israel. 

Jeroboam did not succeed in founding a dynasty in Israel. He died after 
a reign of twenty-two years, and liis son Nadab was massacred with all his 
family, by his lieutenant, Baasha. Tlic same event was reproduced after an 
equal interval. Baasha reigned twenty-two years, and his son Elah and aU 
his family were assassinated by Zimri. But the army which was then in 
the land of the Philistines, proclaimed Omri general, and marched against 
tho usurper, who burnt himself in his palace after a reign of seven days. 

The kingdom of the north had not the advantage of possessing a strong 
and well-situated capital like that of the south, and on a height in the terri- 
tory of Ephraim, Omri built the city of Samaria, which by its strong posi- 
tion could become a centre of resistance for Israel, as J erusalem was for 
Judah. In Assyrian inscriptions, Samaria and oven the kingdom of Israel 
are always called tho house of Omri. Besides this important foundation to 
which his name was to roinuin attached, Omri showed proof of his ability by 
securing himself an ally against the ever-increasing danger of a struggle 
with Syria. He askod and obtained the hand of Jezebel, daughter of Itho- 
baal (Ethbaal), king of Tyre, for his son Ahab. 

Ahab is generally represented as a type of impiety ; to assert this is 
entirely to misunderstand the character of this epoch. No one was impious ; 
each people had its god and tliought him stronger thmi the others. Ahab 
heard his wife boasting of tho power of Baal ; he thought it clever, to make 
sure of two divine pi’oteotors instead of one, and leaving J ehovah his sanc- 
tuaries at Dan and Bethel, he built a temple to Baal at Samaria. There 
was no intention of abolishing the worship of Jehovah. The worship of 
Baal had existed in Israel at the time of Gideon, and even in the time of 
Saul ; it had been abolished since the reign of David. When Ahab wished 
to re-establish it, ho stumbled against the un 3 delding patriotism of tho 
prophets, who would acknowledge no other god but the national one. 

They made a desperate fight against Baal. The people, persuaded like 
the king, that two religions are better than one, looked on at these quarrels 

[1 That is according to the Usher chronology. Tlie probable real date is about 080 n.o.] 
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without taking part in them. Elijah, the prophet, I'eproaches them with 
being lame in both feet. The legend of Elijah and the priests of Baal 
(2 Kings xviii.) in its theatrical setting sums up the struggle between the 
national worship of Jehovah and the Phoenician worship of Baal, a struggle 
which was prolonged for half a century. 

Elijah, the Tishbite, is probably an historical personage, but it is difficult to 
discern his real personality in the midst of the fables accumulated about him. 
The massacre of the priests of Baal really took place under Jehu, after the ex- 
termination of the princes of the house of Omri. Elijah’s mysterious life, his 
sojourn in the desert where he was fed by ravens, his visions and miracles, the 
power attributed to him of making rain fall at his word, have made him 
the model and patron of ascetics of the succeeding ages. The last passage of 
the legend has not a Hebrew character ; he is taken up to heaven in a chariot 
of fire. The resemblance of the name Elijah with the Greek name of sun, 
“ Helios," might lead one to believe in some mythological infiltration. 

The legends of Elijah and Elisha show us the extent of the admiration 
of the people for the prophets, and by that we can judge of the influence 
thev must have had on the nolitica of their time. This influence was not 



and Hazael as king of Syria, and the Bible adds ; “ that him that escapeth 
the sword of Hazael shall Jehu slay; and him that escapeth from the 
sword of Jehu shall Elisha slay. Yet I have left seven thousand in Israel, 
all the knees which Irave not howed unto Baal and every mouth which 
has not kissed him.” Foreign war was added to religious dissensions. 
Ben-Hadad, king of Damascus, “having thirty-two kings as his auxiliaries,” 
assembled his army and laid siege to Samaria. The Children of Israel 
slew of the Syrians an hundred thousand footmen in one day. But the rest 
fled to Aphek, into the city and there a wall fell upon seven and twenty 
thousand of the men that were left. And Ben-Hadad fled and came into 
the city into an iiiner chamber. Ahab spared Ben-Hadad upon his promise 
to restore the cities of Israel that were in possession of the Syrians. This 
clemency, wliich reminds one of that shown by Saul to the king of the 
Amalekites, could not please the prophets. One of them said to Ahab : 
“ Thus saith the Lord, Because thou hast let go out of thy hand a man whom 
I appointed to utter destruction, therefore shall thy life go for his life, and 
thy people for his people.” 

Ahab had played a fine part ; unfortunately he soon furnished a legiti- 
mate grievance to his enemies ; lie wanted a vineyard adjoining his house, 
and the proprietor refused to sell it. On the advice of Jezebel, he had the 
owner accused of treason, and when the judges condemned him he confls- 
cated his goods. Ho doubt it was a crime, but no greater than that of David, 
who had caused the death of one of his officers so as to obtain the latter’s 
wife ; and that had not prevented David from being a king after the Lord’s 
lieart : whilst the death of Naboth served as a pretext to justify the plots of 
those jealous of Ahab’s family. 

It is remarkable that there should have been proofs of friendships 
between Hie kingdoms of Israel and Judah only under tlie kings of tlie 
Jiouse of Oinri ; and singularly enough, this alliance was concluded with one 
ot the kings of Judah, who found grace in the sight of the writers of the 
tJibm, because of their fervour for the worship of Jehovah. 

A.sa, grandson of Rehoboam, died after a reign of forty-two years. His 
son Jehoshaphat surpassed him in piety ; the only reproach made against him 
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in the Book of Kings, is with regard to his having tolerated sacrifices “ in 
the high places,” and this reproach is without import, as this custom Avas 
not considered heretic until the reign of Hezekiah. Jehoshaphat made his 
son .Tehorain (or Joram) marry a daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, called 
Athaliah. The king of Israel, wishing to retake Ramoth in Gilead, which 
had not been included among the towns restituted by Ben-Hadad, demanded 
the assistance of the kin^ of Judah as his ally : Jehoshaphat consented to 
follow him ; but not until he had consulted Jehovah on the issue of the 
battle. Ahab gathered together four hundred prophets : all announced 
the success of the expedition. Mioaiah, however, when urged to speak 
the truth, prophesied the defeat and death of Ahab. 

Thereupon Ahab ordered him to be seized and kept until his return. 
“ If thou certainly return in peace,” says the prophet, “ then hath not the 
Lord spoken by me.” Ahab left and Jehoshaphat accompanied him accord- 
ing to his promise. The Syrians had received the order to direct their 
attack against the king of Israel. He disguised himself so as to mingle with 
tho soldiers. Jehoshaphat, who had retained his royal robes, ran great 
danger, and only escaped death by making himself known through his war- 
cry. But a chance arrow smote Ahab between the joints of his armour. 
He had himself supported in his chariot, with his face turned toward the 
Syrians, and died in the evening. His courage did not prevent the loss of 
the battle; at sunset the cry went fortli: “Every man to his city and to his 
own country. ” 

The dead king was brought back to Samaria and buried there. He had 
reigned twenty-two years, during which he had checked the invading power of 
tho Syrian kings, and contracted useful alliances with Tyre and the kingdom 
of Judah. He had built several towns and protected the arts and industry. 
Although he raised a temple to Baal, it is difficult to admit that he proscribed 
tho worship of Jehovah, as ho consulted the prophets in all circumstances, 
and before his last campaign found four hundred prophets to reply to his 
appeal. 

At the news of Ahab’s death, the Moabites, who for forty years had paid 
a tribute to Israel, hastened to shake off their yoke. This event has been 
unexpectedly enlightened in recent times, by the discoveiy of a stele erected 
at Dibon by Mosha, king of Moab. This stele, covered with characters 
similar to those of the most ancient Phoenician inscriptions, was with great 
difficulty taken away by M. Clermont-Ganneau, vice-consul of France, who 
offered it to the museum of the Louvre. 


THB MOABITE STONE 

The Arabs, perceiving the importance which Europeans attached to this 
monument, had blown it up; but nearly all the pieces were put together 
again, and those missing supplemented by the help of an impression, which 
fortunately had been taken when the inscription was whole. Here is a 
translation of the principal passages : “ I am Mesha, son of Nadab 
(Chemosh-molesh), king of Moab. My father reigned over Moab thirty 
years, and I reigned after my father. I have erected this stone to Ohemosh, 
the stone of deliverance, for he has delivered me from my enemies, he has 
avenged those that hate mo. Orari was king of Ipael and oppressed Moab 
for a long time because Ohemosh was angered against his people. ^ The son 
of Omri succeeded him and said ; ‘ I will also oppress Moab.’ But in my day 
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Chemosh said : ‘ I will cast my eyes on Mm and over liis house and Israel 

shall perish forever.’ ” , , , , i i- j.i i • c 

He then enumerates the towns which he has taken from the king or 
Israel : “ I attacked the town of Ataroth and I took it and killed all the 
people in honour of Chemosh god of Moab. And I carried awav the arel 
of Dodah^ and I dragged it along the ground before the face of Chemosh 
at Kerioth. And Chemosh said unto me : Go and take Nebo from^ Israel. 
And I went at night and fought against the town from daybreak until noon, 
and I took it, and killed all, seven thousand men, for they had been inter- 
dicted in honour of Ashtar-Cheinosh. And I carried away the arels of 
Jehovah, and I dragged them along the ground before Chemosh.” Mesha 
then speaks of the town of Korkhar which ho had built, and where wells 
and canals were dug by the captives of Israel. 

This inscription, which is the most ancient monument of Semitic epig- 
raphy, clearly shows us the purely national character of the religions of 
Palestine. In it, Chemosh plays the j)art attributed to Jehovah in the books 
of the Hebrews. If Moab was oppressed by Israel, it was because Chemosh 
was angered against his people, in the same way as Israel explains its ser- 
vitude by the anger of Jehovah. If Mesha undertook a war, it was in 
obedience with the orders of Chemosh : he placed an interdict over the 
towns and massacred the inhabitants in honour of Chemosh, as Joshua or 
David did in honour of Jehovah. These are the same ideas and the same 


expressions. The stele of Mesha concerns political history as well as the 
religious. The war between Israel and Moab is described in the Bible, and 
the two versions can be compared. The Moabite version is an official bul- 
letin, that of the Book of Kings bears a legendary character, and the prophet 
Elisha plays in it the most important part. 

Under the reign of Jehoshaphat’s son, called Jehoram or Joram, like the 
king of Israel, the Edomites made themselves independent of the kingdom 
of Judah. The Chronicles also mention an invasion of the Philistines and 


the Arabs, in Avhich all the children of Jehoram perished, excepting Ahaziah 
who succeeded him. The intrigues of the prophets were then preparing 
bloody revolutions in Syria and the kingdom of Israel. 

Joram, king of Israel, and Ahaziah, king of Judah, son of Jehoram’s 
sister Athaliah, renewed the attack of Ahab and Jehoshaphat against llamotb 
of Gilead, and had no better success. Joram, wounded by the Syrians, re- 
turned to J ezreel to establish himself, and his nephew Ahaziah came to see him. 

. A new revolt was now raised by Jehu, who, having been anointed by 
the prophets, slew the kings of Israel and Judah, Jehoram and Ahaziah, 
Jezebel and “all that remained of the house of Ahab in Jezreel, and all 
his great men, and his kinsfolk and his priests, until he left him aione 
remaining.” 

The priests of Baal, assembled by treachery, were all killed, the temple 
was overthrown and made into a di’aught house. These butcheries had an 
unexpected counterblow in Jerusalem. Of all Ahab’s family there remained 
only Athaliah, Joram’s widow, and Ahaziah’s mother. She occupied the 
throne after her son’s death, and as a singular result of Jehu’s crime, the 
worship of Baal, proscribed in the kingdom of Israel, found a refuge in 
the kingdom of Judah. 


[*■ Sayoe® says: “ Dod ah must have been a deity who received divine honours in 

the northern kingdom of Israel by the side of the national god." Avel signifies a hero. So 
atiSd ] ® “heroes ” who acted as champions of the deity to wliom they were 
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Thus is this event described in the Book of Kings : “ And when Atha- 
liah, the . mother of Ahaziah, saw that her son was dead, she arose and 
destroyed all tlio seed royal. Jehosheba, the daughter of king Joram, sister 
of Ahaziah, took Joash, the son of Ahaziah, and stole him from among the 
king’s sons which Avero slain ; and they hid him, even him and his nurse, in 
the bed chamber, from Athaliah, so tliat he was not slain. And he was with 
her hid in the house of the Loi-d six years. And Athaliah did reign over 
the land.” 

This story, which furnishes the subject of one of Racine’s masterworks, 
is more dramatic than probable. The Bible does not tell us of whom this 
royal family, exterminated by Athaliah, was composed. The brothers and 
nephews of Ahaziah liad been assassinated by Jehu on the road to Samaria ; 
there is no reason why Athaliah should have completed the massacre by kill- 
ing her grandchildren. If some of the king’s sons remained at Jerusalem 
safe from the rage of Jehu, no one had more interest in keeping them than 
the qneon mother, as slie wiis their guardian and could legalise her power by 
reigning in their name. All wo know is that six years later the high priest 
Jehoiada presented a child to the soldiers, telling them that he was Ahaziah’s 
son, and the last branch of David’s race. 

This child wtvs ijroolaimod king under the name of Jelioash ; Athaliah 
hoard acclamations and rushed ont of the palace and was slain by order of 
the high priest. The temple of Baal was invaded, and the high priest 
Mattan slain before the altar. Jehoiada appointed himself guardian of the 
new king, who was only seven years old : it was a government ruled by the 
priests. 

T'ho kingdom of Israel was divided for the first time in Jehu’s reign, for 
it is easier to deal with disarmed people than to cope with strange invasions. 
I-Iazaol, the usurper, raised, like Jehu, by the projmet Elisha, conquered all 
tho region to tho oast of the Jordan : “the land of Gilead, the territories of 
Gath, Reuben and Manassoh, from Aroer on the torrent Arnon to Gilead and 
Bashan.” I'lie time was not far distant when the kingdoms of Israel and 
Damascus were to bo absorbed by the powerful Assyrian Empire. Hazael, 
twice beaten by Shalinanosor II, aoloiowledges his supremacy, Jehu sent him 
a tribute of gold and silver bars. 

Those facts, which the Bible does not mention, are contained in two 
Assyrian inscriptions, one of which is found on the obelisk of Nimrud, and 
tho other on a tablet in tho British Museum. In these inscriptions Jehu is 
called the son of Omri, which proves that the Syrians knew little about the 
genealogy of tho kings of Israel. A bas-relief on the Nimrud obelisk rep- 
resents persons of Jewish or Aramman types, wearing turbans with pointed 
tops, bringing presents, and one of them is prostrating himself before Shal- 
maneser. It is supposed that this bas-relief, twice repeated, represents the 
submission of Hazael and Jehu. If Jehu, in declaring himself vassal to the 
king of Assyria, hoped for protection against Hazael, he was mistaken. 
Shalmaneser did not intervene in the quarrels of his vassals and Jehu left his 
son Jehoahaz a weakened and mutilated kingdom in 816 B.c. 

Hazael, and his son, Ben-Hadad III, who succeeded him, reduced the Israel- 
ite army to ten thousand footmen, fifty horsemen, and ten chariots. Isram 
did not begin to recover itself until the reign of the son of Jehoahaz, named 
Joash like the king of Judah j tho two kingdoms of the nortli and wuth were 
once more governed by kings of the same name. At Jerusalem the priests, 
who had governed without control siuoe Athaliah’s death, appropmted 
themselves the revenues destined for the maintenance of the temple, At the 
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end of twenty-three years, as these repairs were not made, Jehoash, who was 
then thirty, wished to put an end to this scandal and withdrew from them the 
free disposal of money. The discontent of the priests only broke out after 
Jehoiada’s death, perhaps because thenceforth Jehoash took less caution. 
According to the Book of Chronicles, he had the son of his benefactor, who 
was remonstrating with him, stoned by the people, and it is to avenge this 
death that he was assassinated on his return from a war with the Syrians, 
in which he was wounded. The Book of Kings does not mention this war, 
and on the contrary says that Jehoash diverted Hazael by giving him the 
treasures of the temple. The Book of Kings does not mention the murder 
of Jehoiada’s son, neither does it explain the reason of Jehoash’s assassina- 
tion. His son, Amaziah, succeeded him and punished his murderers, “ but 
the children of the murderers he slew not,” which indicated an improvement 
in the ideas and morals of the country (797 B.o.). 

The kingdom of Israel, so weakened in the reigns of Jehu and Jehoahaz, 
was raised by three victories of Jehoash over Ben-Hadad, son of Hazael. It 
is said that they were predicted by Elisha on his death-bed. 

Joash regained the towns taken from his father, Jehoahaz. At the same 
time Amaziah, king of Judah, beat the Edomites in the valley of Salt, and took 
from them the town of Sela, afterwards called Petra. Proud of this success he 
provoked the king of Israel. An encounter took place at Beth-shemesh ; 
Amaziah was beaten and taken prisoner. Joash entered Jerusalem, destroyed 
the walla for four hundred cubits, pillaged the temple and the royal treasure, 
and took hostages back to Samaria. According to Josephus, Joash had given 
life and liberty to Amaziah on condition that he should open the gates of the 
city to him. Joash, who survived his victory only a short time, had as suc- 
cessor his son Jeroboam II. The kingdom of Judah remained under the 
dependence of the kingdom of Israel until the end of the reign of Amaziah, 
who died like his father, by an assassin’s hand, the result of conspiracy. 
The Book of Chronicles says he had turned away from the Lord, which might 
lead one to believe that this conspiracy was headed by the priests. 

The second Book of Chronicles entirely omits the name of Jeroboam, son 
of Joash, whose name is mentioned only once in the first book in connec- 
tion TOth an enumeration. This is a curious omission, for in this reign the 
kingdom of Israel seems to have attained a certain amount of power and 
brilliancy. According to the Book of Kings: “He restored the coast of 
Israel from the entering of Hamath unto the sea of the plain, according to 
the word of the Lord God of Israel, which he spake by the hand of his ser- 
vant Jonah, the son of Amittai the prophet, which was of Gath-hepher. ” 

Jonah’s prophecy has not descended to us. The legend which says he 
was swallowed by a whale, was written at a much later date. A German 
theologist thought he could attribute to him the oracle against Moab, cited 
m the Book of Isaiah as belonging to a more ancient prophet, and concluded 
teat Jeroboam had subjugated the Moabites, but Munki? rejects this opinion. 
Ihe conquest of Syria has also been attributed to Jeroboam by explaining 
in an arbitrary manner, the very obscure sentence in the Book of Kings • 
“He recovered Damascus and Hamath, which belonged to Judah, to Israel.’’ 
io complete this scanty information concerning the long reign of Jeroboam, 
which lasted more than forty years, we are reduced to gathering details from 
prophetic writings. 

Thus, through Joel and Amos, we know that at about this time there 
was an earthquake and a plague of locusts. Historical allusions are rarely 
made by the prophets, and their predictions bear a general character which 
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does not allow of fixing dates. This incertitude does not exist for Amos, 
who himself relates that he was denounced by the high priest of Bethel for 
having predicted the approaching fall of Jeroboam. As he was of Judah, 
he was requested to go and prophesy in his own country. Since Jehu’s 
accession, it becamo known that the 'declamations of the prophets were not 
witliout danger to the dynasties. 

Prophecy was developed later in Judah than in Israel, perhaps because 
the priests were more jpowerful there. A passage in Jeremiah (xxix. 26) 
tells us that the high priest Jehoiada had established ofSoers in the house of 
the Lord, who were to put “ every man that is mad and maketh himself a 
prophet," in prison with chains around their necks. But these restrictive 
measures could not entirely prevent the development of prophecy, which 
answered to a public necessity as the press does to-day. Without the oppo- 
sition maintained among the people by the prophets, the Hebrews would 
have been a race of slaves, bowing the knee to their masters like other east- 
ern nations. The attachment of tlie Judeans to the house of David, explains 
why the part of the prophet was different m the two kingdoms. Instead of 
stirring up plots like those of Israel, the prophets of Judah attacked the 
morals of tlieir fellow-citizens. They announced to them that in punish- 
ment of tlieir vices, and above all of their impiety, Jehovah would deliver 
them into the hands of strange conquerors. 

Their preachings were written, and were addressed to the educated por- 
tion of the population. The collections of prophecies in the Bible form one 
of the most important parts of Hebrew literature, and contain pieces of 
great beauty. There is a difference of temperament and style among them, 
but that which is common to all, is an ardent patriotism blending itself with 
religion. As patriotism is an exclusive sentiment, religion had to bear the 
same character. It was not suifioient to say that the national god was the 
most powerful of all gods i it was believed that he was the only God. The 
prophets did not doubt that after having chastised His people. He would 
place them at the head of all nations under n new David. The brilliant 
future they dreamt of corrected the bitterness of their complaints of the 
present. But the hopes of the Messiah, ever adjourned, were not realised. 
They were given a mystical meaning, and this change of sense prepared the 
way for a now religion. 





DESTBXTCTION' OB' THB TWO KINGDOMS 

Judah had become vassal to Israel; probably for a time the kingdom of 
the south had been imnexed to that of the north, for the Book of Kings 
places an interval of twelve years between the assassination of Amaziah and 
the accession of his son Azariah, also called Uzziah. If there was no 
regnum, then the text is faulty. The death of Jeroboam II was followed by 
an epoch full of troubles, in which Judah seized the opportunity to raise 
itself. 


H. W. — VOL. II. 1 
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Azariah took and rebuilt the port of Elatb on the Red Sea. According 
to the Book of Chronicles he conquered Gath and even Ashdod from the 
Philistines, he exacted tributes from the Ammonites, fortified all the towns 
of Judah, and made agriculture prosperous. Elated at his success, he ven- 
tured to offer incense in the temple, thus usurping the privileges of the 
priests, and was instantly struck with leprosy. The Book of Kings, a little 
less impregnated with sacerdotal ideas than the Chronicles, limits itself to 
saying, that the Lord afflicted him with a disease, and that he remained in a 
house for lepers until his death, whilst his son Jotham reigned in his stead. 

During this time Israel had fallen a prey to anarchy. J eroboain II had 
died after a reign of forty-one to fifty years, unless here also there was an 
interregnum, for the figures of the Bible do not agree. His son Zechariah 
was assassinated by Shallum at the end of six months. At the end of 
a month the murderer of Zechariah was assassinated by Menahem, who, 
according to Josephus, commanded the army. This was a repetition of 
the events which had taken place at the fall of the house of Baasha. 
Menahem reigned ten years, and left the throne to his son Pelcahiah, who 
two years later was assassinated at Samaria by one of his captains named 
Pekah, the son of Remaliah. 

The kingdom of Judah had continued to improve under the reign of 
Jotham, son of Azariah, who like his father imposed a tribute on tlie 
Ammonites. But Jotham died after a reign of sixteen years, and his son 
Ahaz, from the time of his accession, had to fight a coalition of Rezin, king 
of Damascus and Pekah, king of Israel. According to the prophet Isaiah, 
they wished to place a son of Tabeal on the throne of Judah ; he was a man 
from among them. Ahaz was beaten by the king of Syria, who took the 
port of Elath from the Judeans, and by the king of Israel, who killed one 
hundred and twenty thousand of his men, and made two hundred thousand 
prisoners, according to the author of Chronicles. Aliaz, frightened at 
the coalition of the Syrians and Israelites, placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the king of Assyria, Tiglathpileser III ; he declared himself his 
vassal, and sent him all the treasures of the temple and of the royal house. 
Tiglathpileser marched against Syria, took Damascus and carried away its 
inhabitants to Kir, and slew Rezin. He also invaded the kingdom of 
Israel: “and took Ijon and Abel-beth-maacha and Janoah, and Kade-sh 
and Hazor and Gilead and Galilee, all the land of Napthali, and carried 
them captive to Ass3rria,” 

Pekah did not survive his defeat for long. Like most of his predecessors 
he was slain. His murderer, Hoshea, took possession of the throne and was 
the last king of Israel. His authority only extended over the territory of 
Ephraim, and he paid a tribute to the king of Assyria. Too weak to free 
himself from this subjection, he tried to obtain help from outside, and sent 
messages to a king of Egypt whom the Bible calls So, and who is probably 
Shabak, an Ethiopian king of the XXV th Dynasty. 

Hoshea did not pay the annual tribute regularly, which the king of 
Assyria had imposed upon him, either because his resources were insufficient 
or because he counted on the assistance he had asked of Egypt, Shalma- 
neser had him seized and put in prison, then attacked Samaria, which resisted 
bravely, in vain awaiting help. The king of Egypt did not wish to risk the 
chances of war for the support of a lost cause. The king of Judah, Hezekiah, 
son of Ahaz, was afraid of bringing wrath on his head and prudently stayed 
at home, occupying himself solely in preparing a religions reform. The 
siege of Samaria had already lasted ten years -mien Shalmaneser died. It 
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was actively carried on by liis successor, who took the town and carried away 
its inhabitants to Assyria and Media to the number of about twenty-seven 
thousand, according to tlie inscription of Khorsabad. They were gradually 
absorbed by the populations in tlio midst of which they had been placed. The 
Israelites of the northern tribes transported by Tiglathpileser, and those 
which Sargon had taken from Samaria, were replaced by colonies taken 
from diverse provinces of the Assyrian Empire, who likewise mingled with 
those who remained of the old ^Israelite and Canaanite inhabitants. There 
arose a mixed race for whom the Judeans always had a great aversion. 
These new Samaritans had nevertheless adopted the worship of Jehovali 
without abandoning the religion of tlie country they had left. Among 
the Israelites lyho had boon left in the country, there were great numbers 
who migrated into the kingdom of Judah and even into Egypt. The 
prophets of Judah have not a word of pity for their brethren of Israel. 
The author of Chroiuclcs does not mention the fall of Samaria. This event 
seems to him loss worthy of the attention of posterity than the details of 
the ritual, the choirs of the Levites, the burnt offerings and purifications. 
(722 B.O.) 

Tlie piety of Hozokiah is represented in the Book of Chronicles as form- 
ing an absolute contra.st to the impiety of his father Ahaz. The changes 
he introduces into the national worship were far more serious than those 
his father was accused of having made, only they conformed to the interest 
of the sacerdotal caste. Ahaz had limited himself to renewing parts of the 
accessories of the temple which dated from Solomon’s time, and did not 
seem of such good taste to him, as what he had seen in Damascus. Hezekiah 
destroyed all tlie high places in his kingdom, that is to say, local sanctuaries, 
chapels, private altars, groves, and all material symbols of religion, notably 
“ the brazen serpent that Moses had made : for unto those days the Children 
of Israel did burn incense unto it : and he called it Nehushtan.” The 
temple of Jerusalem thoncoforth beoanio the only sanctuary where sacrifices 
could be made to the national God. The priests who offered sacrifices and 
the Levites charged Avith the keeping of the temple, thus saw the increase of 
their importance and their revenues. 

After Sargon’s death there had been a general revolt among the vassals 
of Assyria. Hezekiah did as the others ; he refused to pay the tribute and 
sought tlie aid of Egypt, in spite of the advice of the prophet Isaiah, who 
would have liked all human aid disdained and divine protection alone 
reckoned on. Sennacherib, Sargon’s successor, after having punished the 
Babylonian revolt, invaded Balestine. “ Hezekiah remained shut up in 
Jerusalem like a bird in a cage,” says the Assyrian inscription. The 
towns and strongholds were taken, two hundred thousand captives were 
sent to Assyria. Thou Hezekiah sent to the king of Assyria at Lachish, to 
say : “ I have offended, return from me, that which thou puttest on me I 
will bear. And the king appointed unto Hezekiah three hundred talents 
of silver and thirty talents of gold, and Hezekiah gave him all the treasure 
that was found in the temple and in the treasures of the king’s house. At 
that time did Hezekiah cut off the gold from the doors of the temple of the 
Lord and from the pillai’S which Hezekiah king of Judah had overlaid, and 
gave it to the king of Assyria.” 

Sennacherib was not appeased ; he had just heard that a new Eg;^ptian 
army was being formed at Pelusinm and he thought Hezekiah was trying to 
gain time. He remained befoi’e Laohish, which he was besieging, and sent 
part of his army towards J erusalem. Having heard that Tirhaqa, king of 
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Ethiopia^ was advancing against him at the head of an army, Sennacherib 

made a fresh attempt to obtain the surrender of Jerusalem. 

The prophet Isaiah then reassures Hezekiah on the issue of the war ; he 
promises him that in a year’s time his subjects will be able to cultivate their 
fields and gather the fruits, “And it came to pass that the Angel of the 
Lord went out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred four 
score and five thousand ; and when they arose in the morning, behold they 
were aU dead corpses. So Sennacherib, king of Assyria, departed and 
returned and dwelt at Nineveh.” 

There is an Egyptian legend concerning Sennacherib’s hasty departure. 
According to this legend, told to Herodotus by the priests, the god Ptah, so 
as to reward the piety of Sethos, kin^ of Egypt, who favoured the sacerdotal 
caste, had sent a multitude of rats into the Assyrian camp. In one night 
they gnawed aU the strings of the bows and of the shields ; the enemy 
being unable to fight, were obliged to flee, and the greater number perished 
in the panic. Herodotus adds that in his time there was a statue in the 
temple of Ptah, representing the king holding a rat in hand, with the 
following inscription : “ Whoever thou art, on seeing mo, learn to respect 
the gods.” 

According to a Dutch work, Family Bihle, which we have already 
mentioned, the Egyptian priests who related this legend to Herodotus did 
not know much about the symbols of their own religion. “ Generally the 
rat is a symbol of destruction, particularly of the plague. The invasion of 
rats spoken of in our fable is no other than a false interpretation of the rat 
found in the hands of statues. This rat really represents the plague. As 
the Israelites attributed the cause of this illness to the angel of the Lord, 
the Egyptian story would agree with what the Bible says of the retreat of 
Sennacherib, were it not that Herodotus gives Pharaoh the name of Sothos, 
whilst the Bible calls him Tirhakah. At any rate, Sennacherib was obliged 
to interrupt his wars on account of infectious diseases. Of course his 
inscription does not state this : at the end of it he boasts of having brought 
back to Nineveh, not a greatly reduced army, but great treasures conquered 
partly in the land of Judah, and of having received from Hezekiah, not only 
the offer of a heavy ransom, but also that of submission. This point was 
only realised in the imagination of the vain monarch. Hezekiah maintained 
his independence.” 

The Assyrians had left the land in a deplorable state. The fields had 
been ravaged, the towns burnt, the strongholds destroyed, and their inhabi- 
tants reduced to slavery. The people ascribed all these evils to the theo- 
cratical side which was all-powerful in the reign of Hezekiah. This side had 
always preached war to the death ; it is true that the national independence 
had been saved, but it was at the cost of material interests, and prompt sub- 
mission might have prevented terrible disasters. The destruction of local 
sanctuaries, to the benefit of the temple at Jerusalem, had also upset all 
religious customs, especially in the provinces. 

Rabshakeh knew that this radical step was impiety in the eyes of 
conservatives, and it was not without reason that he wished to speak to 
the people in the Hebrew language. It is thus that one can account for 
the violent reaction which took place against the reforms of Hezekiah in the 
reign of his son Manasseh. The Bible attributes all to the king, but the 
invectives ^of the prophets against what they call “the hardening of 
the people, suffice to prove that the government more or less unconsciously 
followed the course of public opinion. 
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The reaction raised continual opposition on the vanquished side, as is 
always the case after bloody repressions ; for the Book of Kings tells us 
that Manasseh (2 Kings xxi. 22) “shed innocent blood very much, till he 
had filled Jerusalem from one end to tlie other.” The tradition referred to 
in the Talmud, according to which Isaiah was sawn between two planks, is 
rejected generally j a detail of such importance would not have been omitted 
in the Bible. The account in Chronicles of another Assyrian invasion, of 
the captivity of Manasseh and his repentance, is likewise rejected; the 
prayer he is said to have made after his conversion makes part of what is 
called the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, and is comparatively of recent 
origin. 

The Assyrian documents do not mention any invasion into Judea by the 
successors of Sennacherib. Jeremiah and the Book of Kings represent 
the ruin of the kingdom of Judah as the punishment for the idolatry of 
Manasseh without aUuding to his repentance. M. Munk says : “ Therefore 
we believe in giving no value to the deeds which the Chronicles assign to 
Manasseh. We will say as much of the Apocryphal/ history of Judith. The 
book of Judith must be considered as an edifying story, but fabulous, com- 

E osed by an author little versed in history and geography. Thus we do not 
now of any important historical event of the long reign of Manasseh, 
excepting the reaction which took place among the priests and prophets. It 
is probable that Judah was troubled by no outside enemies during this 
reign.” 

Manasseh died after a reign of fifty-five years (641 B.C.) and his son 
Amon, who had also shown himself hostile to the theocratic partjr, was 
assassinated two years later. It is not known whetlrer there were religious 
or political motives for this murder : but the people were very wroth about 
it, and killed the conspirators and placed Josiah, son of Amon, aged eight 
years, on the throne (639 B.O.). 

In the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, whilst the carpenters, architects, 
and masons were doing some repairs in the temple, the high priest Hilkiah 
presented himself before the scribe and said that he had foun<f the Book of 
the Law in the temple. The Book was brought to the king, who had it read 
to him. At the reading of the terrible threats it contained, he rent his gar- 
ments ; “ Go ye, inquire of the Lord for me and for the people and for aU Judah 
concerning the words of the Book that is found : for great is the wrath of 
the Lord that is kindled against us, because our fathers have not hearkened 
unto the words of tliis Book to do according unto all that which is written 
concerning us.” 

It is believed that tliis Book found in the temple comprised the princi- 
pal parts of Deuteronomy, especially the commandments contained in the 
iv. chapter, the curses pronounced in the xxviii. chapter against those 
who would turn away from the terms of the alliance; and in the intermedi- 
ate chapters all that related to the proscribing of strange religions and the 
worshipping of images, the privileges of the tribe of Levi, and the establish- 
ment of one sanctuary alone in the town chosen by the Lord. _ 

Judaism, that is to say, exclusive theocratic and iconoclastic monotheism, 
was under the patronage of Moses, the legendary hero who had brought 
Israel out of Egypt. To change the religious customs of the nation, they 
opposed to the conservative tradition another represented as being more 
ancient and which was connected to a venerated name. King Josiah, ^med 
with a version which he did not tliink necessary to authenticate, set himseu 
to the task of executing all its prescriptions. The sanctuaries of Judah 
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were destroyed, the priests were inaiiilaiiied, but they had no function in 
the temple. The Idng then went to Bethel and destroyed the sanctuary raised 
jjy Jeroboam. He did likewise in all the towns of Samaria . And he slew 
aU the priests of the high places upon the altars and burned mei^s bones.” 

After this invasion into the ancient kingdom of Israel, to which it would 
seem that the Assyrians, then in their decline, opposed no obstacle, the king 
of Judah entered Jerusalem, where he ordered a solemn celebration of the 
Passover : “ According as it was written in the Book of tliis Covenant. 
Surely there Avas not nolden such a passover from the days of the judges 
that judged Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of Israel, nor of the 
kings of Judah : but in the eighteenth year of King Josiah, wherein this 
passover was holden to the Lord in Jerusalem.” 

The enthusiasm of the theocratic party is shown by the unlimited praises 
of the Book of Kings : “ And like unto Josiah was there no king before him, 
that turned to the Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all 
his might, according to all the law of Moses, neither after him arose there 
any like him.” 

All the promises of the prophets could not fail to be realised under the 
reign of such a prince ; ha could consider himself certain of the protection 
of the Lord, whose worship reigned entirely throughout all the land of 
Judah and even of Israel. These hopes were cruelly crushed by the dis- 
astrous events Avhieh marked the end of the reign of Josiah. Neku, king 
of Egypt, wishing to take advantage of the fall of the Assyrian Empiire, was 
directing an army towards the Euphrates to fight against Nabopolassar, king 
of Babylon. Judah was in no wise threatened, and the Book of Kings does 
not explain the motives which may have decided Josiah to take part in an 
uneven struggle. He came to meet the Egyptian army at Megiddo in the 
plains of Jezreel. According to the Book of Chronicles, Neku sent ambassa- 
dors to him, saying, “ What have I to do with thee, thou King of Judah ? 
I come not against thee this day, but against the house wherewith I have 
war ; for God commanded me to make liaste ; forbear thee from meddling 
with God, who is Avith me, that he destroy thee not.” Josiah paid no heed 
to this warning ; he fought and Avas killed, “ And all Judah and Jerusalem 
mourned for Josiah. And Jeremiah lamented for Josiah ; and all the singing 
men and the singing women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this day.” 

The Bible contains only a very dry account of the events which folloAved 
the death of Josiah, which has been a little further completed by the help of 
some passages taken from Jeremiah. The defeat of Megiddo seems to have 
dealt a fatal blow to the reforms of Josiah, for the Book of Kings accuses all 
his successors of having “ done evil in the sight of the Lord.” The jAeoplo 
had placed Jehoahaz, son of Josiah, called Shall um by Jeremiah, on the 
throne. Three months later Neku made him go to Riblah and sent him as 
prisoner to Egypt and replaced him by another son of Josiah’s named 
Eliakim, and changed his name into Jehoiakim, exacting from Judea a 
tribute of one hundred talents of silver and one talent of gold. 


THE BAByLONIAH CAPTIVITY 

At the end of three years Neku was beaten at Carchemish by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, son of the king of Babylon. The little kingdom of Judah Avas 
situated between two great empires, Egypt and Chaldea, and pressed on all 
sides. Jehoiakim, although vassal to the king of Egypt, to whom he owed 
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the throne, so as to keep it, submitted to the suzerainty of the king of 
Babylon. But as he always preferred Egypt, he revolted. Nebuchadrezzar 
sent some troops, and scattered bands of Moabites and Ammonites in Judea, 
who only wanted an opportunity to avenge their long oppression. The king 
shut himself up in Jerusalem, awaiting from Egypt help which never came. 
The prophets did not agree, and accused one another of imposture. Jere- 
miah discouraged resistance by his sinister predictions. The people were 
more and more irritated, and several times his life was threatened. But he 
had partisans, for at least his was a free voice protesting against public 
misery. If he was severe towards the people, he was far more so towards 
the king, whom ho accused of foolish exjpenditures and tyranny. “ He said, 
‘thus saith the Lord concerning Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, Idng of 
Judah : He shall be buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth 
beyond the gates of Jerusalem.’ ” The king burnt his prophecies and had 
him pursued ; but as Jeremiah belonged to the sacerdotal caste, being the 
eon of Hilkiah, they helped to hide him. One of his disciples was not so 
fortunate ; he had taken refuge in Egypt, and was brought back and put to 
death. 

According to the Book of Olmonicles, Jehoiakim was sent to Babylon 
laden with chains. Jose2)hus pretends that Nebuchadrezzar, having entered 
Jerusalem promising to do no harm to the king, made him die in spite of 
his promise, and deprived him of burial according to the prophecy of Jere- 
miah. The Book of Kings merely says that Jehoiakim “slept with his 
fathers." His son Johoiaohin, called Jeconiah or Ooniah by Jeremiah, reigned 
only three montlis. 

Nebuchadrezzar established as king in Jerusalem the last of the sons of 
Josiah, who changed his name, Mattaniah, to Zedekiah. As to Jeconiah, 
he remained prisoner in Babylon for thirty years. Evil-Merodach, successor 
to Nebuchadrezzar, freed him. Had Zedekiah contented himself with being 
satrap to tho king of Babylon, he could have governed the remainder of the 
Jews in peace ; but ho was drawn in different ways by the current of public 
opinion, then represented by tho pi'ophets as it is to-day by the newspapers. 
Those who announced an approaching deliverance were more eagerly lis- 
tened to tlian those who, like Jeremiah, preached submission to the con- 
queror, for they could not believe that the Lord had abandoned his people. 
Zedekiah had received messages fi’om Tyre and Sidon, Ammon and Moab; 
no doubt it was concerning a general rebellion. Jeremiah sent each of the 
ambassadors, and even tho king, a wooden yoke, announcing that all people 
who resented the Babylonian yoke would be punished by the sword, famine, 
and plague. He himself appeared in the temple with a yoke on his 
shoulders. A prophet who was for war tore it off and broke it before the 
people, saying, “ Thus saith the ’Lord : Even so will I break the_ yoke of 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon from the neck of all nations within the 
space of two full years.” 

The king was greatly embarrassed, for it was only by the fulfillment that 
a true lu’ojdxecy could be distinguished from a false. He began negotiations 
with Egypt} the king of Egypt, Hophra (Apries, TJah-ab-Ra), having prom- 
ised him help, he refused to pay tho tribute he had rendered for eight 
years. Nebuchadrezzar decided to settle with the Jews, and came to attack 
Jerusalem. Zedekiah assembled the people, and to obtain the Lord’s favour 
it was decided that those who had Jewish slaves should free them, conform- 
ing with a law attributed to Moses, but which had never been carried out. 
The oath was taken with the ancient custom of cutting an ox in two and 
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passing between the portions of meat. But the news came that an Egyptian 
army was arriving in Judea ; the Chaldeans went to meet it. thought 

that all was won, that there was no necessity to mind, and each one took 
back his slaves. Jeremiah, indignant at this, announced tliat the town 
should be burned, and that the land should become a deseit. J?hen, as he 
tried to leave Jerusalem, he was accused of wanting to pass over to the 
enemy. They had become very suspicious of him. “Let him be put to 
death,” said they, “for he unnerves the hands of the fighting men.” The 
king was obliged to have the prophet put in prison. 

According to Josephus, ^ the Egyptian army was beaten in a great battle. 
Jeremiah alone says it returned to Egypt. The Chaldeans continued the 
siege of Jerusalem, which lasted for nearly ten years : “ The famine pre- 
vailed in the city, and there was no bread for the people of the land. And 
the city was broken up, and all the men of war fled by night by the way of 
the gate between two walls, which is by the Icing’s garden. Now, the 
Chaldeans were against the city round about : and the king went the way 
toward the plain. And the army of the Chaldeans pursued after the king, 
n.nJ overtook bim in the plains oi Jericho : and all his army were scattered 
from him. So they took the Idng and brought him up to the king of 
Babjdon at Rihlah.’’ The walls of Jerusalem were destroyed, the city was 
devastated by fire, and great numbers of prisoners were carried off to 
Babylon. 

The king of Babjjrlou confided the government of the land to a Jew 
called Gedaliah, a friend of Jeremiah, and probably, like him, a partisan 
of peace and submission. Gedaliah established his residence at Mizpah, and 
announced to the Jews that they had nought to fear in remaining faithful to 
Nebuchadrezzar. The oflBcers and soldiers who had hidden themselves in 


the provinces at the time of the taking of Jerusalem, returned in largo 
numbers. A great number of Jews emigrated to Egypt, in spite of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, announcing to them that they would bo pursued by 
the vengeance of the king of Babylon, and that Egypt would be conquered. 
The prophet Ezekiel, one of those transported in Jehoiaohin’s time, also 
prophesied the conquest of Egypt by the Chaldeans. According to Jose- 
phus, these predictions were fulfilled. Nebuchadrezzar had beaten and 
killed Hophxa (Apxies, Uab-ab-Ba), and had taken away into Chaldea tlio 
Jews established in the Delta. But M. Maspero says, “ Egyptian accounts 
do not allow of admitting the authenticity of this tradition ; on the contrary, 
they prove that Nebuchadrezzar met with a serious reverse.” 

An appendix to the Book of Jeremiah talks of 746 Jews carried away to 
Babylon five years after the fall of Jerusalem; but it is probable that tlioy 
were taken from among those who had remained in Judea after the mur- 
der of Gedaliah. According to these passages, the total number of those 
transported thrice in the reign of Nebuchadrezzar would be forty-six hundred 
souls. This number is so weak tliat one might think the author had counted 
only the heads of the family. The Lamentations attributed to Jeromiali 
offer us a poetical pictui’e of the misery of Jerusalem and Judea after the 
Chaldean conquest: 

“ How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people ; how is she 
become as a widow, she that was great among the nations, and princess 
among the provinces; how is she become tributary? She weepeth sore in 
the night, and her tears are on her cheeks : among all her lovers she hath 
none to comfort her : all her friends have dealt treacherously with her, they 
are become her enemies. Our inheritance is turned to strangers, our houses 
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to aliens. We are orphans and fatherless, our mothers are as widows. But 
thou, 0 Lord, remainest for ever, thy throne from generation to generation. 
Wherefore dost thou forget us for ever, and forsake us for so long time.” 

At the same time the exiled, in the remembrance of their country, gave 
vent to accents of a depth which even Dante has never surpassed, and in 
which the hope of vengeance was displayed with a fierce energy. 

“ By the waters of Babylon, we sat down and wept, when we remembered 
Zion. We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. If 
I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do 
not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth : if I 
prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

That which lias given life to the Jewidi people is the feeling of patriotism 
carried to the extreme, the hatred for the stranger. The native land is not 
alone the corner of the earth in which one is born, it is the moral link unit- 
ing the members of a society in common thought so as to form one family. 
This small nation, surrounded and then subjugated by more numerous and 
stronger neighbours, from which it differed neither in race nor language, 
was distinguished from them by religion. This religion is the ideal form 
of patriotism 5 it dominates and fills its history. If they regret Jerusalem, 
it is on account of the temple. The intolerant fanaticism of the prophets, 
the narrow formalism of the priests, raised around the people of the Lord an 
invisible rampart, more insurmountable than the great wall of China. At 
the same time, when national independence was giving way to strength, the 
resolute energy of the theooraticol party was preparing its revival. This is 
one of the greatest marvels of history, and all the miracles with which this 
nation filled its legends are not worth tlioso which they themselves per- 
formed by the sole power of their faith. 6 
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CHAPTER VIII. THE RETURN FROM CAPTIVITY 


THE PEOPHEOY OF THE EETTJKH 


Comfort ya, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 

Speak ye comfortaljly to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her 
warfare is accomplished, that her Iniquity is pardoned : for she hath 
received of the Lord’s band double for all her sins. 

The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 

Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall 
be made low : and the crooked shall be made straight, and tho rough 
places plain. 

And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see 
it together: for the month of the Lord hath spoken it. — IsaiaJt xl. 
1 - 6 . 

Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to tlie robbers ? did not the 
Lord, he against whom we have sinned ? for they would not walk in 
his ways, neither were they obedient unto his law. 

Therefore he hath poured upon him the fuiy of his anger, and tho 
strength of battle : and it hath set him on fire round about, yut ho 
knew not: and it burned him, yet he laid it not to heart. — Isaiah 
xlil. 24-26. 

But now thus saith the Lord that created thee, 0 Jacob, and he 
that formed thee, O Israel, Pear not : for 1 have redeemed thee, 1 hare 
called tliee by thy name ; thou art mine. 

For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour : 
1 gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for thee. 

Fear not ; for 1 am with thee ; I will bring thy seed from the east, 
and gather thee from the west ; 

I will say to the north. Give up ; and to the south, Keep not back : 
bring my sons from far, and my daughters from the ends of the earth. 
— Jsaiah xliii. 1, 3, 5, 0. 

Thus saith the Lord, thy redeemer, and he that formed thee from 
the womb, 1 am the Lord tlmt maketh all things ; that stretchoth forth 
the heavens alone ; that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself j 

That fruetratetb the tokens of the liars, and maketh diviners 
mad ; that tumeth wise men backward, and maketh their knowledge 
foolish. 

That oonflrmeth the word of his servant, and performeth the coun- 
sel of his messengers ; that saith to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be in- 
habited ; and to the cities of Judali, Ye shall bo built, and I will raise 
up the decayed places thereof ; 

That saith to the deep, Be dry, end I will dry up thy rivers : 

That saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my 
pleasure : even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built ; and to the 
temple, Thy foundation shall be laid. — Isaiah xUv. 24-28. 

Thus saitlr the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I 
have holden, to subdue nations before him ; and I will loose the loins 
of kings, to open before him the two-leavcd gates ; and the gates shall 
not be shut; 

I will go before thee, and make the crooked places straight : I will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron. 
— Isaiah xlv. 1-2. 
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Bel bowetih down, Nebo stoopelh, tlieiv Idois were upon the beasts 
and upon the cattle j your carriages were heavy leaden ; thev are a 
burden to the weary beast. 

They etoop, they bow down together j they could not deliver the 
burden, but themselves are gone Into captivity. —Isaiah xlvi. 1-2 

Come down, and sit in tlie dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon, sit 
on the grounds there is no throne, O daugliter of the Chaldeans- for 
thou Shalt no nioi-e be called tender and delicate. — Jsoi'oit xlvli. 1. 

Sit thou silent, and get thee into darkness, 0 daughter of the Chal- 
doans : for thou shalt no more be called, Tlie lady of kingdoms. 

I was wroth witii my people, I have polluted mine inhei-itanoe, and 
given tliom into thine hand : thou didst shew them no mercy : upon 
the ancient hast thou very heavily laid tliy yoke. 

And thon saidat, I shali be a lady for ever: so that thou didst not 
lay these things to thy heart, neither didst remember the latter end 
of it. 

Therefore hoar now this, thou that art given to pleasm-es, tliat 
dwelleat carelessly, tliat aayeat in thine heart, I wn, and none else 
beside mo ; I shall not sit os a widow, neither shall I Icnow the loss 
of children : 

But these two things shall come to thee in a moment in one day, 
the loss of children, and widowhood : they shall come upon thee in 
their perfection for the umltitudo of thy soroeries, and for the great 
abundance of thine onchantmeuts . — Isaiah xlvil. 6-0. 

Thou art wearied lii the muldtuda of thy counsels. Let now the 
astrologers, the starg<azers, the montlily prognosticators, stand up, and 
save thee from these tiling that shall come upon thee. 

Behold, they sliall be as stubbie ; the fire shall burn them ; they 
shall not deliver themselves from tlie power of the flame : there shall 
not he a oo.al to warm at, nor Are to sit before It. 

Thus shall they bo unto thee with whom thou boat laboured, even 
thy moreliants, from thy youth : they shall wander every one to his 
quarter) none shall s.ave thee. — isaioft xlvli. 13-16. 

Hoar ye this, 0 house of Jacob, wliloh are called by the name of 
laraol, aiul are come forth out of the waters of Judah, whioh swear by 
the name of the Lord, and make mention of the God of Israel. —Isaiah 
xlvlil. 1. 

Aptbb hearing this sonorous prophecy of Isaiah, in whioh, at worst, the 
wish was father to the thought, we may hear what so critical a student of 
J ewish history as Ernest Renan had to say of the prophets in general. 

“As much, as half a century before the capture of Samaria,” he says, 
“almost all the activity of the Hebrew genius had been concentrated in 
Judah. Prophetism had arrived at its main conclusions — namely, monothe- 
ism, God (or Jehovah) being tlie sole cause of the phenomena of the uni- 
verse; the justice of Jehovah and the necessity tliat that justice should be 
carried into effect on earth and for each individual within the limits of his 
own existence ; a democratic puritanism in manners, hatred of luxury, of secu- 
lar civilisation, of the obligations resulting from complicated civil organisation; 
absolute trust in Jehovah ; the worship of Jehovah, consisting above all in 
purity of heart. The immensity of such a revolution astounds ns, and when 
we reflect on it we find that the moment when the creation took place is the 
most fertile in the whole history of religion. Even the initial movement 
of Christianity in the first century of our era, gives place to this extraordi- 
nary movement of Jewish prophetism in the eighth century before Christ. 
All of Jesus is contained in Isaiah. The humanitarian destiny of Israel is 
as clearly written towards 720 as that of Greece will be two hundred years 
later. 

“ Down to the time of Elijah and Elisha, Israel is not essentially dis- 
tinguished from the neighbouring peoples ; there is no mark on her forehead. 
Proiii the moment now reached, her vocation is absolutely laid down for her. 
After a very favourable reign (tliat of Hezekiah), prophetism will traverse 
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a Ions' period of trial (the reigns of Manasseh and Ainon), and will thp 
completW triumph under Joaiah. The history of Judah will henceforth be 
the Woiy of a religion, first confined during long centuries to her own 
Kmits, then mingling by the victory of Christianity in the general movement 
of mankind. The ancient prophets’ cry of j^tice will not be stifled, Greece 
wiU lay the foundations of lay society, free in the sense in which the econo- 
mists understand it, without heeding the sufferings of the weak which replt 
from the greatness of the social work. Prophetism will accentuate the just 
claims of the poor ; it will undermine the position of the army and of royalty 
in Israel ; but it wiU found the synagogue, the Church, societies for the 
poor, which, from the time of Theodosius, will become all powerful and will 
govern the world. During the Middle Ages the thundering voice of the 
prophets, interpreted by Saint Jerome, will awe the rich and powerful, and, 
for the benefit of the poor, or those who pretend to be such, will prevent 
every sort of industrial, scientific, or worldly progress. 

“ Germanic laioism repulsed the thrusts of this oppressive cbionism. The 
warrior. Prank, Lombard, Saxon, Frisian, took bis revenge on the man of 
God. The warrior of the Middle Ages was so simple-minded that his credu- 
lity soon brought him again under the yoke of theocracy, but the Renais- 
sance and Protestantism emancipated him ; the Church could not recover 
her hold on her prey. In fact, the barbarian, the most brutal of lay princes, 
was a deliverer compared with the Christian priest with the secular arm at 
his disposal. The hardest oppression is that exercised in the name of a spiri- 
tual principle 5 lay tyranny contents itself with the homage of the body j 
the community which has the power to enforce its opinions is the worst of 
scourges. 

“ The work of the prophets has thus remained one of the essential ele- 
ments of the world. The motion of the world is the resultant of the paral- 
lelogram of two forces — liberalism on the one side, and sooialisin on the 
other ; liberalism of Greek origin, socialism of Hebrew origin ; liboralism 
making for the greatest human development, socialism paying attention first 
of all to justice, understood in a strict sense, and to the happinoss of the 
greatest number in practice, so often saorificed to the needs of civilisation 
and the state. The socialist of our time who declaims against tho abuses 
inevitable in a great organised state, greatly resembles Amos, represonting 
as monstrous the most obvious necessities of society, such ns the payment of 
debts, loans on security, and taxes. 

“ Before venturing to say which of tliese two opposing tendencies is the 
right one, we must know what is the goal of humanity. Is it the well-being 
of the individuals who compose it, or is it the attainment of certain ab- 
stract, objective aims, as they are called, which require hecatombs of indi- 
viduals as sacrifices ? Each will answer according to his moral toinporament, 
and that is enough. The universe, whicli never ceases to make revelations, 
reaches its end by an infinite variety of ways. What Jehovah wills always 
comes to pass. Let us be calm ; if we are of those who are mistaken, who 
work against the tide of the supreme will, it is of little consequence. Hu- 
manity is one of the innumerable ant-Mlls where reason gains her experience 
in space ; if we miss our part, others will gain it.” 

Accepting the prophets and prophecy, then, in whatsoever spirit one 
individually will, it is interesting to note in what manner and to what 
degree the prophecy is fulfilled, for the Jews return to rebuild the temple 
and the walls, only to remain obscure, and helplessly to pass from master to 
master, a 
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The history of the Hebrews is divided into two distinct periods. The 
first, purely legendary until the time of Samuel, only becomes a true his- 
tory under the kings ; it ceases abruptly for Israel at the siege of Samaria 
by Shalmaneser IV [and Sargon II] and for Judali about a century later at 
the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. 

The ruin of Israel was complete ; the tribes, transported to the other 
side of the Euphrates, by degrees forgot their former recollections, customs, 
language, oven their religion, and became confounded with the nations of 
Higher Asia. When and how, it is not knoAvn. Colonists brought into 
Canaan by Esarhaddon, replaced them by mingling themselves with the 
remains of the Israelite population. Such was not the case with the 
Judeans taken to Babylon ; although not so numerous, they kept to their 
national life during exile. When the occasion arose, they returned to 
their own country, surrounded themselves by the, rural population left 
by the conqueror to cultivate the land, and became the centre of a new 
nation. 

The Jews transported by Nebuchadrezzar had been established in differ- 
ent provinces of the Chaldean Empire, in which they dwelt together. Their 
condition was infinitely better tlian that of political exiles in Siberia, Cay- 
enne, or Numen at the present time. Jeremiah advised his compatriots to 
cultivate and build, which proves that they were given land and that they 
formed colonies. 

They were governed by their elders who judged without appeal even 
in extreme cases, as is seen by the story of Susanna in the addition to 
the Book of Daniel. Nothing prevented them from carrying on their 
religion freely. It is true that as sacrifices could be offered regularly only 
at Jerusalem, the sacrificers had no employment .* but the prophets main- 
tained their influence, and Ezekiel speaks several times of the visits paid 
to them so as to consult the Lord. M. Munk says: “There were prob- 
ably meetings where prayer was offered up in common, and perhaps the 
origin of synagogues dates back to this time. A tradition referred to in 
the Talmud of Babylon, Meghilla, fol. 28, a, attributes the foundation of 
a synagogue built of stones from the Holy Land, to the exiles who had 
accompanied Jehoiakim.” 

The legends of Daniel in the lions’ den, and of the three men in the fur- 
nace, do not suffico to make one believe in a religious persecution, which the 
contemporary prophets would not fail to have mentioned ; aU that can be 
concluded from those popular traditions, gathered very much later, is that 
some Jews, doubtless eunuchs or diviners, were able to play a part at the 
court of the Babylonian kings. The natural wrath of the Jews against the 
destroyer of Jerusalem, gave rise to a legend according to which, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, in punishment of his arrogance, was driven from amongst men for 
seven years and reduced to being a beast. “ And he did eat grass as oxen, 
and his body Avas wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like 
eagles’ feathers and his nails like birds’ claws." It is probable that the 
Jewish captives in Babylon took the large winged bulls with human heads 
at the gates of the Assyrian palaces, for images of the kings.^ The his- 
torical books of the Bible do not mention this legend, which is only 
quoted in the Book of Daniel, written in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
A song of triumph on the death of Nebuchadrezzar is written in the Book 
of Isaiah. 
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In the reign of Nabonidus, called Belshazzar in the Boole of Daniel, 
Babylon was besieged by Cyras, king of the Persians. The town was well 
supplied with provisions, and relied on the strength and height of its walls : 
but Cyras turned aside the waters of the Euphrates, and made Ins army 
enter the dried-up bed of the river. Had the Babylonians suspected his 
intentions they might have caught the enemy in a trap by closing the doors 
leading to the Euphrates : but they were occupied in celebrating a feast. 
This circumstance gave rise to the legend of Belshazzar, related in the Book 
of Daniel. 

Cyrus is not even mentioned in this account, a strange omission, con- 
sidering it was he who gave the Jeu^ back their country. M. Munk iden- 
tifies the Median Darius of Daniel with the Xerxes of Xenophon ; but the 
OyTopesdid is a romance bearing no more authority than the Book of 
Daniel. After iiie accession of Gyrus, the Jews had followed the rapid 
progress of the New Persian Empire with interest. The siege of Babylon 
seemed to them the vengeance of their God on those who had oppressed his 
people. They considered the Persians as deliverers, for the enemies of our 
enemies are always our friends. This sympathy and hope are vividly 
expressed by the second Isaiah. He calls Cyrus, “the Shepherd of Jehovah, 
who performeth his pleasure even in saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 
bunt, and to the temple. Thy foundations shall be laid.” 

He is so persuaded that Gyrus is the instrument of the God of the Jews, 
chosen especially to deliver them, that he gives him the name of Messiah like 
to a true king of Israel : “ Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyras 
whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him, to open 
before him the gates. I will go before thee, and make the crooked places 
straight ; I will break in pieces the gates of brass and cut in sunder the bars 
of iron. ... I am the Lord and there is none else. I form the light, and 
create darkness : I make peace, and create evil : I the Lord do all these 
things.” The last sentence is an allusion to the Mazdean doctrine of the two 
principles. The Persians attribute the good to a good god named Ormuzd, 
and evil to a wicked god named Ahriman. The prophet on the contrary 
proclaims one only god, author alike of good and evil, which proves that at 
this time the belief in ihe devil had not yet been accepted by the Jews. 

Nevertheless, there was a great connection between the Jewish and 
Iranian religions : both were iconoclastic, and the Bible never accuses the 
Persians of idolatry, as it does other nations. The kindness Cyrus showed 
to the Jews is generally attributed to these religious affinities. It can also 
be accounted for by political reasons. The facility with which ho had 
taken Babylon seems to indicate that he had accomplices in the place. In 
favouring the Jews he was acquitting himself of a great obligation. It may 
be that he proposed from thence to conquer Egypt, and that he thought it 
would be advantageous to place on the Egyptian frontier*, an energetic 
people whose fidehty was assured to him. According to the Bible, from the 
finst year of his reign, or rather in the year following the siege of Babylon, 
he allowed the Jews to return to Jerusalem and build their temple. He 
even gave the chief priest aU the sacred vessels that had been taken from the 
^mple at Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. This chief priest, grandson to 
King Jehoiachin, bore the characteristic name of Zerubbabel, that is to say, 
“bora at Babel.” In other passages he is designated under the name of 
Sheshbazzar, which seems to be more of a title than of a proper name. 
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THB RBTTIEN TO JERUSALEM 

The decree of Cyms appeared in 686 B.o., fifty-two years after the fall 
of Jerusalem, and sixtr-three years after the exile of King Jehoiaohin. 
Ineffectual efforts have been made so that these figures should correspond to 
the seventy years of captivity prophesied by Jeremiah, which only represents 
a round and imdeterrained number in the mind of the prophet. The 
greater part of the Hebrew captives luid followed the advice of Jeremiah, and 
built houses and cultivated their fields. In the land of their exile they had 
developed that aptitude for commerce which to-day distinguishes the Jewish 
race. It was hard for them to sacrifice their interests to begin a new life in 
a ruined country. Those who, having taken advantage of the decree of 
Cyrus, had left Babylon under Zerubbabel, numbered about forty thousand 
without counting the slaves according to Ezra, who also gives a list of the 
families ; this list is reproduced with variations in the Book of Nehemiah and 
in the Third Book of Esdras. 

“ In adding up the detailed numbe^s^” says M. Munk, “ there are scarcely 
thirty thousand. According to the Jewish doctors one must take into con- 
sideration the surplus of the Israelites of the ten tribes.” 

In spite of this explanation made to conciliate the figures, it is generaUy 
acknowledged that the emigrants all, or nearly all, belonged to the ancient 
tribe of Judah. The name Jehoudin, Judeans, corrupted into that of Jews, 
must henceforth be used to designate the new political and religious society 
which established itself in Palestine. 

It was, thanks to the unceasing efforts and exclusiye patriotism of the 
theocratic party, that the Jews bad gone through the long years of exile 
without ceasing to be a nation, without mixing with strange people. Among 
the families who returned to Judea, those of the priests formed at least one- 
eighth of the total. Some, not having Iheir geneflogies, were excluded from 
the priesthood. 
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After the return to Jerusalem, the first care of Zerubbabel and the high 
Driest Jeshua was to raise the altar for the sacrifices, and to gather together 
the offerings of the chiefs of the fathers for the reconstruction of the temple. 

“ They gave money also unto the masons, and to the carpenters ; and 
meat and drink, and oil, unto them of Sidon and to them of l>re, to bring 
cedar trees from Lebanon to the sea of Joppa, according to the grant that 
they had of Cyrus, k ing of Persia. Now in the second year of their coming 
into the house of God at Jerusalem, in the second month, began Zerubbabel, 
son of Shealtiel, and Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, and the remnant of their 
brethren the priests and the Levites, and all they that were come out of the 
captivity unto Jerusalem ; and appointed the Levites from twenty years old 
and upward, to set forward the work of the house of the Lord. . . . And 
when the builders laid the, foundation of the temple of the Lord, thoy set 
priests in their apparel with trumpets, and the Levites the sons of Asajih 
mth cymbals, to praise the Lord, after the ordinance of David, king of Israel ” 
(Jlsra iii. 8, 10). 

In this, the Book of Ezra describes an event which Josephus places in the 
time of Darius, and which shows that in the narrow zeal of the sacerdotal 
aristocracy, the pride of race had as large a share as religious intolerance. 
We remember that after the destruction of the kingdom of Israel, populations 
from Media and Chaldea, principally Kutheans, had boon established by 
Esarhaddon in the land of Samaria, so os to replace the Israelites transported 
over the Euphrates. According to the Book of Kings, these strange colonists 
adopted the God of their new country. They feared the Lord and served 
their own gods after the manner of the nations out of which thoy had been 
broimht to Samaria. 

The descendants of these colonists having mingled themselves more and 
more with the remains of the former Israelite population, tho custom of 
strange worship diminished. The reform of Josiah spread itself over the 
land, and in tho Book of Jeremiah we read tlrat after tho destrixction of Joru- 
Salem, the people of Shiloh, Shechem, and Samaria came and wept over tho 
ruins of the temple. Thus, in spite of their strange origin, the Samaritans 
had the same religion as the Jews, and although the Book of Ezra calls them 
the enemies of Judah and Benjamin, the step they took with regard to tho 
emigrants of Babylon showed the most brotherly dispositions. 

“Now when the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin heard that tho Chil- 
dren of the Captivity builded the temple unto the Lord God of Israel ; then 
they came to Zerubbabel, and to the cliief of the fatliers and said unto them : 
Let us build with you : for we seek your God, as ye do ; and wo do sacrifice 
unto him since the days of Esarhaddon king of Asshur, which brought us 
up hither. But Zerubbabel and Jeshua and the rest of the chief of tho 
fathers of Israel said unto them : Te have nothing to do with us to build 
an house unto our God ; but we ourselves together will build unto tho Lord 
God of Israel, as king Cyrus the Iring of Persia hath commanded us. Then 
the people of the land weakened the hands of the people of Judah, and 
troubled them in building. And hired counsellors against them, to frustrate 
^eir purpose all the days of Cyrus king of Persia, even until the reign of 
Darius king of Persia.” 

But the temple was built in spite of the intrigues of the Samaritans, and 
the dedication took place in the sixth year of the reign of Darina (516 B.O.). 
According to the Book of Szi'a, Darius found the decree of Cyrus among 
p® Echatana and ordered it to be carried out* We know nothing 

of the fate of the Jewish colony during the last thirty years of the reign 
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of Darius and during tho twenty years of the reign of Xerxes. The 
Book of Ezra contains no fact relating to this period for more than half 
a century. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxorxes Longimanus (458 b.o.), 
more than half a century after tho establishment of the temple, a new colony 
of Jews left Babylon for Jerusalem under the leadership of Ezra, grandson 
of the priest Seraiah who had been put to death by Nebuchadrezzar at the 
fall of Jerusalem. Ezra had taken the title of “ sophar,” that is to say, 
scribe or doctor of the law ; “ he had prepared his heart to seek the law of 
the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments.” 
The finnan he had obtained from Artaxerxes has come to us travestied by 
the Jews, and the terms are even more suspicious than those of the decree of 
Cyrus. It is possible that the king may have helped the emigrants with 
money or provisions and even exempted the priests from taxes ; but it is 
not likely that he would have condemned to death, as the Book of Ezra says, 
those who would not submit to the religious law which tlie leader of the 
expedition was going to enforce. This law, wrought during the captivity 
under tho influence of the prophet Ezekiel, answered to the authoritative 
inspirations of the sacerdotal party of whom Ezra was the chief. AU privi- 
leges were reserved for the priests, of whom tho Levites were only the servants. 
This explains why among tho fifteen chiefs of families, who answered to 
Ezra’s appeal, there was not one Levite. Nevertheless, there was a great 
number of them in Babylonia. Ezra, with a groat deal of trouble, succeeded 
in recruiting a few of them. 

The first colony led by Zerubbabel, arrived in Judea under very trying 
oiroumstancos. The land had not remained unoccupied during the captivity 
at Babylon. Besides tho poor people whom Nebuchadrezzar left there, 
because they were not worth takhig away, IdumBeans, Moabites, and other 
strangers had come and settled themselves. A place had to be found among 
them, for the new-coraera were not powerful enough to expel them. The 
emigrants had to consider themselves lucky in forming alliances with the 
families who wore in possession of the territory, without ascertaining 
whether those families were of pure Israelite blood. But when Ezra 
arrived at the liead of a new colony, the difficulties of the first installation 
no longer existed. Tlie marriages contracted by his predecessors with 
strange women seemed to him abominable and ungodly. He prayed, fasted, 
rent his garments, assembled the people, and begged that ^ese wretched 
beings should be sent away with their children. It was, as tho authors of 
The Family Bible remark, like a new form of sacrifice of children to Moloch. 
But without seeking examples in the Oanaanite religions, Ezra could remmd 
them of Abraham sending his servant Hagar into the desert accompanied 
by her child. 

The authority of a priest an d the national pride stifled all family feeling ; 

“ All the congregation answered and said with a loud voice. As thou hast 
said, so must we do. But the people are many and it is a time of much 
rain, and we are not able to stand without, neither is this a work of one day 
or two : for we are many that have transgressed in this thing.’’ 

An assembly, presided over by Ezra, held a severe investigation. The 
Bible gives us the names of one hundred and thirteen individuids who had, 
married strange women, and who had to send them away with their children. 
Those belonging to the priesthood offered a ram in expiation of their sin. 
The number of children is unknown, also whether each mother was able to 
take away the bread and water such as Abraham had given to Hagar in 
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sending her into the desert. In the foUowing year great events took ]^ace, 
the counterblow^ of which must have been felt in Judea, although the Bible 
does not mention it. 


THE WALIiS TJPEAISED AGAIN 

Egypt raised itself against Persia and took as king the Libyan Inarus. 
The Ses of the land and sea, destined to crush this rebellion, assembled 
in Syria and Pheenioia. Inarus having been put to death with fifty Greek 
prisoners in spite of the conventions sworn, the satrajp of Syria, Megabyses, 
m^gnant at this treachery, in his turn revolted. It is not known whether 
the Jews took the part of the king or of the satrap. It is supposed that on 
this occasion the walls of Jerusalem were again destroyed, but the Book of 
Ezra does not say so ; it ends abruptly after the account of the expulsion 
of the strange women, and we only find Ezra again, thirteen years later, in 
the Book of Nehemiah, which also bears the title of The Second Book of Ezra. 
Nehemiah, whose recollections helped to compose this work, was a zealous 
Jew, cupbearer to king Artaxerxes. He obtained his master’s permission to 
go to Jerusalem and raise the walls, and started as a pasha of Judea with an 
escort of cavalry, and royal letters to the keeper of the forests who was to 
supply the timber for construction. In spite of his oflicial position, and the 
prestige which the favour of the king was to give him, he had to fight 
against adversaries who were aufifioiently powerful to raise serious difficulties 
for him. He names thi’ee of them ; Sanballat, the Horonito 5 Tobiah, a 
royal servant in the land of the Ammonites ; and Geshem, the Arab. 

The pride of the Jews began to bear its fruit 5 the Samaritans whoso 
disinterested help they had refused, the strange families whose daughters 
they had repudiated, were not anxious to see Jerusalem a stronghold once 
more : those who were for peace feared the dreams of independence i)ortain- 
ing to the Messiah, and useless rebellions followed by bloodshed ; the 
country people feared the concentration of political and religious authority 
in the capital. 

At first they mocked at the fortifications begun, then threatened the 
workmen ; Nehemiah made them work with their swords at their sides ; at 
night there were sentinels. They tided to intimidate him, and told liim that 
he was accused of wishing to be proclaimed King of the Jews, they wanted 
to draw him to meetings, but by prudence he refused to go. Ho was oven 
suspicious of his friends ; propliets told him his life was in danger, and 
advised him to hide in the temple ; he thought a trap was being laid for him, 
and that they were trying to make him violate the law which forbids the laity 
to enter the temple; and he answered, “Should such a man as I floe?” 
Thanks to his energy and activity, the work, was finished at tho end of 
fifty-two days. 

After having raised the walls of Jerusalem, Nehemiah resolved to quiet 
the discord which was beginning to show itself among the classes. The 
poor complained of the rich. Many people had to borrow money to pay tho 
taxes; they had hired out their fields and vineyards, and then sold their 
sons and daughters so as to have bread. 

Nehemiah, instead of preaoliing resignation and patience to the poor, 
made the rich ashamed of their hardness. He reminded them tlint at 
Babylon, according to his means he had redeemed those Jews who had 
become slaves to strangers ; “ And will ye even sell your brethren ? or shall 
they be sold unto us? Then held they their peace, and found nothing to 
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answer. And I said : It is not good that ye do : ought ye not to walk in 
the fear of our God because of the reproach of the heathen our enemies? 
I likewise, and my brethren and my servants might exact of them money 
and corn. I pray you let us leave off tliis usury. Restore, I pray you, to 
them, even this day, their lands, their vineyards, their olive yards, and 
their houses. Then said they We will do as thou sayest.” Nehemiah 
made them take the oath before the priests and shook his garment, saying: 
“ So God shake out every man from his house, and from his labour, that 
performeth not this promise, even thus he he shaken out, and emptied. 
And all the congregation said Amen.” 

With its walls and gates Jerusalem was a town and not a city j there 
were no inhabitants. The Jews preferred living in the country, where they 
cultivated their fields, to shutting themselves up in this town without any 
resources, which in the time of the monarchy owed its riches only to the 
presence of the court. Nehemiah and the chiefs of the people agreed that 
one-eighth of the population of Judea should establish itself at Jerusalem, 
and they cast lots for the families who had to transfer, nolem volena, their 
dwellings thither. They established a sort of police ; sentinels were placed 
at the gates, which were shut at night, and only opened in the morning after 
sunrise. But the new Jewish state could only be constituted by the promul- 
gation of the law. Standing on a platform facing the people, solemnly 
assembled for the autumn feast, Ezra read the Law called by the name of 
Moses. 

If Josephus can be relied on, the public reading of the Law took place 
several years sooner, and Ezra had died before the arrival of Nehemiah in 
Jerusalem: but the Bible attests the presence of Nehemiah beside Ezra. 
The congregation indulged in oriental demonstrations, there were fasts, 
prayers, loud confessions ; they smote their breasts, clad themselves in sack- 
cloth, and put dust on their heads, after which they signed the agreement to 
conform to the Law. The Bible gives the names of those who signed in the 
name of all the people. There were twenty priests, almost as many Levites, 
and forty-four laymen. Ezra’s name is not on the list; it is supposed that 
he had died before the act was drawn up. 

Those who signed undertook to repudiate all strange marriages, to bny 
nothing on the Sabbath day, to observe the sabbatical year, to pay one-third 
of a shekel (about twenty cents) yearly for the divine service, to supply the 
wood for the sacrifices, to offer the &st-born of men and animals and the 
first fruits of the earth, and to pay tithes for the maintenance of the priests 
and Levites. As -they had to live in Jerusalem they had to be kept : but 
the precepts which appeal to peoples’ purses are not readily received. Mala- 
chi, the last of the prophets, complains of the negligence in the paying of 
the tithes. At the same time he accuses the priests of failing to do their 
duty and making themselves despised by the people. 

After a sojourn of twenty-two years in Jerusalem, Nehemiah had resumed 
his duties at the court of Artaxerxes. He soon heard that his constitution 
had difficulty in establishing itself, and he obtained fresh leave from the 
king. He found his work compromised : buying and selling took place on 
the Sabbath as on other days; the Levites not being paid, had left their 
posts ; mixed marriages had become so frequent that the children spoke a 
mixture of Hebrew and strange dialects. The ruling class set the bad 
example, as is nearly always the case. The high priest, Eliashib, had given 
a lodging in the temple to Tobiah, one of his relations, and had married one 
of his sons to a daughter of Sanballat j these two men were adversaries of 
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Nehemiah. He showed himself very severe ; he sent away the son-in-law of 
Sanballat, turned Tobiah out of his apartment, closed the gates of the town 
during the whole Sabbath, and forbade the merchants of Tyre to approach 
the walls on that day. He entirely shared the ideas of Eadras on the sub- 
ject of mixed marriages. Had not strange women been the fall of the wise 
king Solomon ? Israel must be purified from this contamination. He struck 
those who were refractory and pulled out their hair. They had to submit, 
willingly or unwillingly. The payment of the tithes was assured to the 
Levites and priests, and regular order was established in the administration 
of the revenues of the temple. That was the chief point, and Nehemiah had 
the right to consider himself the benefactor of the Jewish theocracy : “ Re- 
member me, O my God, concerning this, and wipe not out my good deeds 
that I have done for the house of my God, and for the offices thereof.” 

[} It should perhaps be mentioned that some critics and historians are not inoliiied to accent 
the statements ol the writers o£ Ezra and Kehemiah eu 
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CHAPTER IX. FROM NEHEMIAH TO ANTIOOHUS 


We have very little information from trustworthy 
sources concerning the subsequent events of the period 
of Persian dominion. The list of high priests 
during this interval of some two centuries is — 
reckoning from father to son, with the approxi- 
mate date at which they flourished — Jeshua, 
the son of Jozadak, 463 ; Josakim, 449 ; Elia- 
shib, the contemporary of Nehemiah, 416; 
Joiada, 413 ; Johanan or Jonathan, 373 ; Jad- 
dua, 341. Into their hands, it appears, 
the direction of the commonwealth 
passed by degrees, unless some other 
person were appointed by the king of 
Persia ; the Persian governors retaining 
certain prerogatives not more fuUy 
particularised, but probably the collec- 
tion of the king’s taxes and the levy of 
recruits for military service. 


UNDEE PEESIAN BULB 

Generally speaking, the Jews en- 
joyed humane treatment under Persian 
rule, only alloyed now and again by 
extortionate taxation. Bagoses, gov- 
ernor under Artaxerxes II, imposed on 
the country a tax of fifty drachmas 
for every lamb of the daily sacrifice 
for seven years, in consequence of a 
quarrel between Johanan the high 
priest and Joshua his brother. Con- 
cerning a rebellion against Artaxerxes 
III (Ochus, 362-338), which ended in the destruction of Jericho and the car- 
rying away captive of many Jews to Hyrcania, we have but vague reports. 

In the north the extent of the restored state was hardly greater than that 
of the former kingdom of Judah, while in the south, where Edomite tribes 
had forced their way into the country, it was hardly so great. From the 
dense population which appears to have dwelt in the land hy the end of the 
Persian supremacy, we may conclude that other immigrations had taken 
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place besides those recorded in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Ihere 
we moreover, numerous Jewish communities, not only m the regions 
about the Euphrates, but in the countries round Palestine, and even in Asia 
Minor and Egypt, which remained in touch with the mother country, and 
provided sacrifices and other gifts for the temple- 


PEESIAN INELUENOES ON JEWISH EELIGION 

It is true that the hopes of the complete restoration of their former 
might and independence cherished at the time of the return from captivity 
had not been fulfilled. The splendid promises of the prophets withdrew 
from the mean and narrow sphere of the present into an ideal and remote 
future. If any expectations of political power still existed, they had to be 
abandoned perforce. The pressure of the times taught and compelled the 
people to turn their eyes to internal and spiritual conditions, by no means 
to the detriment of the community. The period of the Babylonian exile, 
comparatively short though it was, had wrought a complete change in the 
religious views of the nation. The loaning towards heathen cults, which 
had been so strongly manifest in earlier times, had completely disappeared ; 
the prophets and psalms of this date employ no weapon but ridicule against 
idolatry. The sufferings they had endured, the infliction of tlie long-threat- 
ened chastisement, had brought about a purification of religious feeling. 
The adherents of heathen cults had withdrawn from the Jewish society in 
time of oppression, and the result had been a tightening of the bond that 
held them together, and a stern abhorrence of intermixture with foreigners, 
born of a keen instinct of self-preservation and etrengthened by the 
memory of old and mournful experience. Contact with the Magian religion, 
which predominated in the Persian Empire and permitted no image -worship, 
may have done something towards this end ; at least an acquaintance 
with eastern Asiatic conceptions is evident in the writings of tho prophets 
of the exile (Ezekiel and Zechariah). The belief in the personal exist- 
ence of angels, and of evil spirits likewise, the doctrine of tho resurrec- 
tion of the dead in the enlightened aspect of the immortality of the soul, a 
greater accuracy of chronological statement, etc., are intellectual acquire- 
ments which the Jews brought with them from exile and developed further 
under the same influeuces. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

In the year 334 Alexander of Macedon entered upon that campaign of 
conquest against Persia which speedily brought about the fall of the groat 
empire. After the battle of Issus (November 333) Syria and Phoenicia were 
subjugated, Tyre alone offered a stubborn resistairce, and was not taken until 
August 332, after a seven months’ siege. It is said that at the beginning of 
the siege Alexander called upon the high priest of Jerusalem to rebel against 
Darius. But, unlike the Samaritans, who promptly brought sin auxiliary 
army to Alexander’s assistance, the Jews refused to renounce the allegiance 
they owed to the king of Persia. In order to punish this disobedience, 
Alexander marched upon Jerusalem after the fall of Tyre, which was soon 
follmved by that of Graza. The high priest came to meet him at the head 
of the assembled priesthood, marching in solemn procession in their sacred 
vestments. At this spectacle Alexander dismounted and bowed reverently 
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before the venerable high priest, because — as he declared to the astonished 
Parmenio — just such an august figure had once appeared to him in a dream. 
He made a peaceful entry into Jerusalem, caused sacrifices to be offered for 
him in the temple, and permitted the Jews to live according to their laws, 
granting them, among other privileges, exemption from taxation during the 
Sabbath year. Many Jews thereupon determined to enter his army. 

The authenticity of this story of Alexander’s march to Jerusalem, which 
is told by Josephus and the Talmud but bjr no Greek historian, has been 
impugned with good reason.^ The high priest in question is called Jadus 
(Jaddua) by Josephus, and Simon the Just by the Talmud. Later amplifi- 
cations of these stories declare that, as a token of gratitude for Alexander’s 
favour, the high priest promised him that all sons born to high priests that 
year should be called Alexander. Although certain books of the Bible are 
later than the dissolution of the Persian Empire, Alexander’s name is not 
mentioned in any ; he is only referred to under various figures in the 
dreams and visions of the book of Daniel. Thus the great figure which 
Nebuchadrezzar beholds in a dream, the iron thighs (Daniel ii. 83-40), the 
fourth terrible beast in Daniel’s dream (vii. 7, 19), the goat coming from 
the west in the following vision (viii. 6 sej.), and, lastly, the great king 
(xi. 8), stand for the Macedonian kingdom or Alexander the Great. 

The dissolution of the Persian Empire at first brought about no substan- 
tial change in the political and religious condition of the Jews, and the 
influences bred of the diffusion of Greek civilisation in Anterior Asia were 
not felt by them till much later. But, generally speaking, the state of the 
Jewish commonwealth during this period and down to ^e wars of the 
Maccabees is wrapped in a certain amount of obscurity, since the lack of 
Biblical records throws us back almost entirely on the narrative of Josephus, 
who himself drew from somewhat turbid sources and did not sift his rnaterial 
with sufficient care. After the rapid decline of the Macedonian kingdom 
and during the conflict of Alexander’s generals among themselves, Palestine, 
together with Phoenicia and Ccele-Syria, became the apple of discord be- 
tween the rulers of the Syrian and Egyptian kingdoms. Ptolemy I (Lagi 
or Soter reigned until 283) seized Jerusalem in the year 320 by a sudden 
attack on the Sabbath (on which day no resistance was offered) and carried 
away a large number of Jews to Egypt, where some of them were sold as 
slaves and some enrolled in the royal army. Ptolemy, however, did not 
gain permanent possession of the country until the battle of Gaza, in 312, 
after which he again marched into Jerusalem, but acted with great clem- 
ency, so much so that many Jews of consequence migrated with him to 
Egypt, one of them being a learned man of the name of Ezekias (Hizkiah). 
The high priests at the time were Onias I, in 330, and his son Simon I, 
in 810. 


UNDEB THE SELBUCIDS 

With the battle of Gaza in 812 is associated, among the Jews as among 
other oriental nations, the “era of the Seleuoids” (also called Minjan 
Shtarot — cera contraotmim — and, probably, “[the years] of the rule of the 
Hellenes ”) which remained in use during the Middle Ages and even later. 
When afterwards the era of the creation of the world also came into use 
among the Jews, most Jewish chronologists, in order to reduce the two to a 

['See also the chapter in the later books deroted to Greece and Alexander.) - 
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common stsnd&rd) assumed that the era of the Selouoids had begun in the 
year 3448 after the creation of the world, and one thousand after the coining 
forth out of Egypt. They accordingly reduced any given date of the 
Seleucid era to the corresponding date after the creation of the world by 
adding 3447 to it, and to the corresponding date of the Cliristian era (with 
precision only for the first nine months of the year, as the Seleucid year begins 
in autumn) by deducting the Seleucid date from 812 to find the year n.c., 
or deducting 312 from it to find the year a.d. Asarja do’ Rossi, in the 
twenty-third chapter of Meor Hmjimt enlarges upon the error of Jewish 
chronologists, who identify the beginning of the Seleucid era with tho 
beginning of Greek dominion in Asia. 

For more than a century Judea remained under the rule of the Greek 
kings of Egypt, and on the whole enjoyed, with slight interruptions, a 
period of happy tranquillity and benevolent treatment. The relation of the 
kings of Egypt to the country cannot have been widely different from that 
of the kings of Persia, the commonwealth was represented abroad by the 
high priest, whose first business it was to see to the levying of the taxes. 
After Simon I, mentioned above, the office was held by his Inotlior Eloazar 
(his son Onios being too young), who was succeeded by his uncle Manassoh 
(276), and then by Onias II (250). 

An old tradition associates with the name of the second Ptolemy (Phila- 
delphus) the origin of a literary undertaking in soma respects unique in the 
literature of antiquity, the translation of the Holy Scriptures into tho Greek 


The hi|[h priest, Onias II, mentioned above, who is depicted as a morose 
and avaricious man, brought down upon himself the wrath of Ptolemy 111, 
sumamed Euergetea, his Egyptian suzerain, by refusing to pay the annual 
tribute of twenty talents, and would have involved his country in a great 
calamity had not Joseph ben Tobiah, his sistex'’s son, stepped into tho breacli. 
With his uncle’s permission he undertook to go as ambassador to the Egyp- 
tian court, where by wise liberality he contrived first to win tlie favour of 
the courtiers, and then of the king himself. At tho fai’ining out of the 
taxes of Goale-Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea, for which purpose many noblos 
from those countries had come to the Egyptian court, Joseph, without more 
ado, offered twice as much as any of them, and, being provided by tho king 
with adequate forces, was able by well-directed severity not only to lovy the 
sum agreed upon but to gain peat wealth and reputation for himself. For 
two and twenty years he filled the office of tax-farmer for tho wliolo region 
known as Syria. 

Josephus relates with great satisfaction that Ptolemy Euergetos, passijig 
torough Jerusalem on ^ way back from a victorious struggle with Solouous 
CalhmcuB, king of Syria (246) offered sacrifices in the temple and bestowed 
great gilts on it j but Judea had nevertheless suffered from the nernotual 
friction between Egypt and Syria. She also endured many evils at the 
bands ot the Samaritans under the administration of Onias. 

“Ibarrels between the two great kingdoms between which Judea 

991 ooif Ptolemy (Philopator, 
SrlS’ (the Great) of Syria had occupied Galileo and tlie 

Sfnt R Philopator took the field against liira, defeated 

Among those wlio con- 
I ambassadors from the Jews, 

bv cSn^iJTo g™oiously, and desired to show his favour towards them 
by comiug to Jerusalem and sacrificing m the temple. On this occasion ho 
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was inspired with a wish to enter the Holy of Holies, nor would he be 
restrained by the urgent remonstrances of the priests and the tumult of the 
whole city. But as he was about to set his foot within the hallowed 
space he was seized with sudden fgintness and had to be carried away 
senseless. 

Thirsting for vengeance, he departed, and promulgated harsh measures 
against the J ews, and, when they did not produce the effect he anticipated, 
he collected all the Jews in Egypt together on his return home, and shut 
them up in a circus, whei-e they were to be trodden to death by elephants 
excited by intoxicating liquors for the purpose. At the decisive moment, 
however, tlie elephants turned against their drivers and wrought hideous 
havoc among the assembled crowds of Egyptians. This cruel act of Philo- 
pator and the miraculous deliverance of the Jews forms the subject of the 
third Book of the Maccabees and lacks historic confirmation. According to 
Josephus, the event took place in the reign of Ptolemy Physcon (146-117), 
the motive being revenge because the Jews had supported the claims of 
Cleopatra, widow of Ptolemy Philometor. 

After the death of Philopator (204), and the accession of his son, a child 
of five, Antiochus succeeded in conquei’ing Palestine, and it never again fell 
under the sway of Egypt. 

Onias II was succeeded by his son, Simon II, who proved more worthy 
of his high office than his father had been. It is on this Simon that the 
name of “ the Just " (ha-Zaddik) was bestowed, and in the MAsTindh he is 
styled one of the last of the men of the Great Assembly. His motto as 
there given, “The world rests upon three things, doctrine, the service of 
God, and benevolence,” is in sharp contrast to the views that dominated the 
world in his day, and is characteristic of the aspirations of the spiritual 
leaders of the time. The list of the Tannaim (teachers of the MishnaJC) 
usually opens with his name. Joshua ben Sirach, a younger contemporary 
of his, lavishes encomiums on him, and he has been glorified even more 
by later legend. He embellished and fortified the temple, constructed 
aqueducts, and rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem which Ptolemy Lagi had 
broken down and left in a state of demolition. The means for this 
expenditure were promptly and liberally supplied by the numerous and 
valuable gifts and contributions which were bestowed on the temple from 
all quarters, and not by Jews only ; and which served likewise to attract 
the envy and covetousness of many foreign rulers. Onias III, the son 
and successor of Simon the Just, filled the of&ce of high priest no less 
worthily. 

The labours of the Sofrim seem to have been unaffected by any of these 
political events ; the storm which raged throughout the whole of Anterior 
Asia after the death of Alexazider had only made the Jews, who had no 
political power whatever, devote themselves the more diligently to the con- 
solidation of their religious inheritance, and in this occupation they found 
compensation for the loss of external splendour and constancy at the approach 
of their enemies. The 119th Psalm, that “hundred-fold echo of the excel- 
lence and needfulness of the Law,” is typical of this spirit. The completion 
of the Book of Psalms and the composition of Chronicles, and the Book 
of Esther must be assigned to the first century of Greek dominion, Le,^ to 
about 200 B.o. The language of these books leads us to infer a flagging 
of the primitive spirit of Jewish nationality; as a result of close inter-, 
course with Syria, Aramaic gained ground, especially as the speech of the 
common people. 
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THE SYEIAH DOMINION; ANTIOOHUS THE GREAT 

On the disintegration, of the Macedonian Empire, Syria fell first to 
Antieonus, and then (after the battle of Ipsus in 801) to Seleucus I, sur- 
named Nicator, who was assassinated in 281. His successors were — his 
son Antiochus I, suruamed Soter (281-261), Antiochus II, surnamed Theos 
C26i-247), Seleucus II, surnamed GalUnicus (246-227), Seleucus III, sur- 
named Ceraunus (227-224), then the brother of the last-named monarch, 
Antiochus III, surnamed the Great (224-187), Seleucus IV, surnamed Philo- 
pator (187-176), Antiochus IV, surnamed Epiphanes (17 6-163) . Tho son of 
Antiochus IV, Antiochus Eupator, who was only thirteen years of age at 
the time of his father’s death, was assassinated, together with his guardian, 
Lysias, by Demetrius, the son of his father’s brother Seleucus, in the year 161. 

The Greek language and literature, Greek ideas and habits, which had 
been making an abiding conquest of Anterior Asia since tho days of Alex- 
ander the Great, had not failed to make their influence felt at length by the 
Jews. First, indeed, by those who lived away from Judea, remote from tho 
centre of Jewish thought and Jewish life. We liave already seen how, as a 
result of these conditions, the need of a Greek translation of the sacred books 
arose among the Eg3rptian Jews ; to what kind of literature this translation 
itself gave rise we shall presently show. But while in Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and elsewhere, the Jewish and Greek spirit contrived to establish some sort 
of accord, a very different state of things prevailed in Palestine. Hoi’e tho 
contrast of the Jewish and Greek conceptions of the universe was manifest 
in its full strength and bitterness. In Judea, in place of the conditions which 
had facilitated reciprocal approximation and partial amalgamation in Egypt, 
such as a preponderant Greek majority, brisk intercourse in civil life, and 
general culture on the part of the Jews, the situation was reversed. Jeru- 
salem was the original seat of Jervish life, which constantly derived fresh 
strength from perpetual and minute study of the national scriptures and 
zealous practice of the divine precepts. This life, grave, strict, based on the 
inviolable ground of morality, tending always towards austerity and self- 
sacrifice, contrasted vividly with the blithe and sensuous mode of lifo of tho 
Greeks, with its ready enjoyment of the moment and what it offered. Tlio 
clear intellect of the Jewish thinker plainly perceived that tliis alluring 
existence hid the most shameful vices under an artificial veil. 

The relations of the Syrian Empire with the Jews were at first of an 
amicable character, Seleucus Nioator had given Jews equal privileges with 
Macedonians and Greeks in the cities he founded in Asia Minor and Syria 
and in Antioch itself, and his example was followed by his grandson 
Antiochus Theos. After the death of Ptolemy Philopator the Jews gave a 
cordial welcome to Antiochus the Great, who had defeated Scopas, tho Egyp* 
tian general, and Antiochus readily acknowledged their good will. Ho 
helped them to repair the damage done by the war, gave liberal gifts in 
money and natural objects for the service of the temifle, permitted and 
advanced the completion of the temple buildings begun before liis time, and 
granted the members of the senate, the priests, and other temple officers 
entire immunity from taxation. To increase the population of the capital, 
he granted exemption fi'om taxation for three years to its inhabitants and 
^ould remove thither within a fixed period, and remission of ono- 
tmrd of the taxes after that ; aiw who were sold as slaves were to have their 
liberty and property restored. He gave evidence of the great confidence he 
reposed in the loyalty of the Jews by transplanting two thousand of them 
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from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to the provinces of Lydia and Phiygia, 
■which were on the verge of rebellion, and granting them fields and vineyards, 
together with ten years exemption from taxation. He also guaranteed to 
all Jews within his empire, -withont restriction, the right of living according 
to the law of their forefathers. 

Seleucus IV, surnaraed Philopator, the son and successor of Antiochus 
the Great, was a man of humane and pacific temper, and yet during his reign 
a cloud, the presage of the storm that was so soon to burst, gathered over 
Judea. The Syrian court was constantly involved in great financial straits 
because of the contribution which had yet to be paid to the Romans. Under 
these circumstances Simon, the overseer of the temple, who had had a quarrel 
with the high priest, drew the attention of ApoUonius, commander of the 
Syrian forces in Coelo-Syria, to the riches of the temple treasury. The hint 
was eagerly taken, and Seleucus despatched his servant Heliodorus with 
orders to inspect the temple treasury. In vain did the pious and conscien- 
tious Onias expostulate with him, in vain did he protest that a great part of 
the treasure consisted of deposits made by widows and orphans, and that 
the sum total amounted to no more than four hundred talents of silver and 
two hundred talents of gold. Heliodorus was obstinate ; but was prevented 
by a supernatural appeai’ance, when he was actually within the treasury, 
from carrying his sacrilegious purpose into effect. It seemed to him that a 
gorgeously clad horseman trampled him under foot, while at the same time 
two youths appeared, glorious to behold, and scourged him unremittingly, 
so that he was carried thence in n swoon. The intercessions and expiatory 
sacrifices of the high priest restored him to life, and nothing would induce 
him to repeat the attempt. Onias himself repaired to the court of Seleucus 
to defend himself against the charges brought by his violent adversary 
Simon, with what result is uncertain. Seleucus was soon afterwards poisoned 
by this same Heliodorus, but the latter’s purpose of placing himself on the 
throne was frustrated. 


ANTIOOHUS BPIPHANES 

On hearing the news of 'the death of Seleucus, his brother Antiochus, 
surnamed Epiphanes, who was in Rome at the time as a hostage, hastened 
home and assumed the reins of government. He is the Antiochus who won 
a melancholy celebrity in the annals of the Jews, and gave occasion for a 
glorious episode in their history, which ended with the attainment of poli- 
tical independence. Nevertheless, the imputations cast upon his character 
are to some extent baseless or exaggerated. In spite of the luxurious and 
licentious life ho led, he was not worse than the majority of Syrian and 
Egyptian monarchs of the period. He was good-natured and liberal, though 
accessible to the arts of flatterers and e^vil counsellors, and irritable iinder the 
restraints imposed upon him by the Romans. Ancient Greece was incapable 
of comprehending the existence of religious conviction or the capacity for 
making such sacrifices on its behalf as were made by the J ews ; to Antiochus 
the question was merely that of reducing rebellious subjects to submission, 
the rather because certain of them compelled him to have recourse to 
measures of ever-increasing severity. 

The first seed of the gi'owing complications was sown by the Jews them- 
selves. Soon after the accession of Antiochus, Joshua (Greek Jason) the 
brother of the high priest, visited him and purchased the office of high priest 
for a large annual payment, Onias being compelled to retire into private life. 
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Jason took advantage of his exalted position to introduce Greek customs into 
Jerusalem, and among other things instituted a gymnasium (a place for the 
practice of physical exercises). A large number of the priests took great 
Measure in it, so much so that the regularity of the temple services suffered; 
while to the devout it seemed an abomination and a desecration ot the holy 
city Hand in hand with these practices went the violation of the precepts 
for the regulation of Jewish life, and among other things the artificial 
obliteration of the traces of circumcision. 

Meanwhile the friendly relations between Egypt and Syria had once 
more been disturbed by the refusal of Antiochus to give up Coele-Syria, 
which his father had promised as the dowry of Cleopatra on her marriage 
with Ptolemy Philopator. In a progress which he made through his western 
dominions while war with Egypt was impending, Antiochus came to Jeru- 
salem, where he met with a magnificent reception, and made his entry by 
torchlight amid the joyful acclamations of the people. 6 

There was a sharp contrast between the welcome of his entry and the 
mood imposed by his stay. Under Antiochus Epiphanes the Jews suffered 
such outrages as finally steeled even their unwarlike hearts to battle, 1'he 
character and cruelties of Antiochus deserve some further detail, as do also 
the deeds of his native lieutenant, who tormented the conservative Jewish 
conscience more exquisitely perhaps than the foreign master ; for to the 
people Jason was a renegade who began his Hellenising, it was said, on his 
own name, which was originally Joshua or Jesus. In the following account 
of Antiochus’ conduct towards the Jews, George Smith does not take so 
kindly a view of the Syrian king as has been given above. “ 


JASON AND ANTIOCHUS TORMENT THE PEOPLE 

Antiochus Epiphanes was mean in his spirit, low in his habits, covetous 
in disposition, and exceedingly cruel in temper. The evil tendency of his 
bad character was, however, rather elicited by the corrupt state of Jewish 
morals, than voluntarily directed against this people. But the result was 
terrible beyond description. Soon after his accession, Jason, tho brother of 
the high priest, proceeded to the king at Antioch, and offered a great increase 
■of tribute, if he would appoint him high priest, and confine his deposed 
brother Onios in his capital. The necessities of the king, occasioned by the 
great tribute which he had to pay to Rome, acting upon an unprincipled and 
covetous mind, induced him to yield a ready compliance with this infamous 
proposal. The pious and venerable Onias therefore was forthwith deposed 
and banished, and Jason invested with the high-priesthood. 

Finding how availing money was with the young monarch, Jason gave a 
further sum for liberty to erect a gymnasium at Jerusalem, for the celebra- 
tion of Grecian games in the holy city ; and to build an academy for teaching 
youth the sciences, after the manner of Greece ; and for power to make such 
Jews as he thought fit free of the city of Antioch. Tho effect of these 
licenses tended to strengthen the party of the usurper, and at the same time 
to inflict a terrible blow on the great cause of J ewish nationality and religion, 
ihe academics were erected, and Grecian learning cultivated. His gymna- 
sium was so much frequented, that priests neglected their duties at the altar 
to contend in the games. As these exercises were performed naked, it 
induced a general desire to avoid the distinguishing mark of Judaism. 

1 he only avowed purpose of these athletic exercises was the strengthening 
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of the body; but the real design Tsrent to the gradual changing of Judaism 
for Pleathenism, as was clearly indicated by the pains which many took to 
efface the mark of circumcision. The games, besides, were closely connected 
with idolatry ; for they were generally celebrated in honour of some pagan 
god. The innovations of Jason were therefore extremely odious to the more 
pious part of the nation, and oven liis own adherents did not enter fully into 
all his views.” 

So extensively did this impious priest carry out his irreligious and dena- 
tionalising plans, that he actually sent Jews to contend in the games which 
were celebrated at Tyre before Antiochus, although they were avowedly in 
honour of Hercules ; transmitting 
by them, at the same time, a large 
sum to be presented as a votive 
offering to the god. The persons 
entrusted with the present had, how- 
ever, so much more sound principle 
than their master, that they pre- 
sented the money to the Tyrians for 
building ships of war. 

About this time Antiochus, aware 
that the king of Egypt intended to 
attempt the recovery of Judea and 
Phoenicia, in making a tour of these 
provinces, went to Jerusalem, where 
he was received by Jason with great 
splendour. 

This apostate high priest had 
now laboured for three years to de- 
stroy the Jewish constitution and 
religion, when he found himself the 
victim • of villainy similar to that 
which he had himself practised. 

It being the time to remit the an- 
nual tribute to Antioch, he sent it 
by the hand of his younger brother, 

Onias, who, carrying out in his own 
case the prevailing desire to merge 
all Hebrew distinctions in an accom- 
modation to Greek customs and Bobes op the Hioh Pbibst 



manners, had taken the name of 

Menelaus. This person, in his intercourse with the Syrian king, instead of 
discussing those subjects with which he had been charged by his brother, 
availed himself of every opportunity of insinuating himself into the good 
graces of the king ; and having to some extent succeeded, he ventured 
to bid a much larger sum than Jason had paid as tribute, and was accord- 
ingly invested with the high-priesthood. Thus did the unworthy descend- 
ants of Israel barter away the interests of their country ; and, instead of 
uniting their energies to make Judea strong and respectable in the eyes 
of surrounding states, they looked at nothing but the gratification of their 
own low and sordid passions. . 

Menelaus returned to Jerusalem with his commission, where, as he was 
supported by the powerful sons of Tobias, he soon found himself at the head 
of a formidable party. But, notwithstanding this, Jason had sufficient 
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strength to resist his pretensions ; and the people being disgusted with his 
infamous treachery, he was obliged to return to A.ntioch> Here, the fui‘- 
ther to commend himself to the favour of the king, he and his friends 
solemnly abjured the Jewish religion, and engaged to bring the whole 
Hebrew people to take the same course, and to assimilate their manners and 
institutions in all respects to the model of the Greeks. On making these 
promises, he obtained a military force, which being unable to resist, Jason 
fled to the country of the Ammonites, leaving to the still more apostate 
Menelaus the government of Jerusalem. He proceeded to carry out his 
engagement with the imperial court in all but one particular — he neglected 
to send the tribute which he had promised to pay. After having been 
repeatedly reminded of his obligation in vain, he was summoned to Antioch, 
where he soon found that the amount must at once be paid 5 but the tem- 
porary absence of the king at the moment of his arrival gave him time to 
send orders back to Lysimaohus, his deputy at Jerusalem, to abstract as 
many of the golden vessels from the temple as would sirffice to raise the 
money. By these means he realised enough to pay his debt, and, besides, 
to make large presents to Andronicus, to whom Antioohus had entrusted the 
direction of affairs in his absence. Bnt this fact coming to the knowledge 
of Onias, the deposed high priest, who resided in exile at Antioch, he com- 
plained so severely of this conduct, that an insurrection of tho Jews residing 
in the capital was seriously apprehended, in consequence of their anger 
against Menelaus, At liis instance, therefore, Andronicus mnrdei’ed the pious 
cx-high-priest under circumstances of the greatest baseness and atrocity. 
This sacrilegious conduct was equally fruitful of mischief at Jerusalem j for 
although Lysimaohus had three thousand men under his command, so 
enraged were the populace when they heard what had been done, that they 
attacked him and his guards, and, having slain many, pursued him into the 
temple, where he was destroyed. 

On the return of Antiochus to Antioch, he was informed of the death of 
Onias by the hand of Andronicus ; and, wicked as he was, ho was so affected 
at the enormity of this crime, that he ordered that officer to be taken to tlie 
spot where ho had committed the murder, and there to suffer tlie ncnaltv 
of death, ^ ^ 


These coUisious and murders hod brought Jerusalem into groat trouble 
and difficult}’-, and rendered the rule of Menelaus hateful to the people. 
While the Jewish capital was in this distracted condition, Antiochus visited 
Tyre, The Jewish sanhedrim took advantage of the proximity of the king 
to Jerusalem to send three persons thither, for the purjjose of explaining 
the unhappy circumstances of the J ewish people, and of showing tliat this 
was attributable to the conduct of the high priest. They acquitted tlunn- 
selves so well in this duty, that Menelaus, unable to defend' Jiimself, Iiad 
recourse to ms usual weapon, bribery ; by this means he gained over the 
King s favourite, Ptolemy Macron, who not only induced the monarch to 
aoqmt the high priest, but also to put the deputies to death. 

Tfus afforded Menelaus a complete victory ; so he henceforth proceeded 
on 111 his career of impiety and cruelty, unchecked by inward principle or 
external power^ During tliis time, while Antiochus was engaged in an 
expedition to Egypt, on a report being spread that he was killed before 

been long sheltered among the Ammonites, 
Jerusalem with a band of one thousand resolute 
men. With this force, by the aid of his friends -within the city, he easily 
obtained admission, and forced Menelaus to retire into the citadel. Being 
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thus in possession of the metropolis, he vented his rage against all those 
whom he suspected to belong to the party of his brother : this led to the 
most shocking barbarity, which, however, was soon terminated by the 
approach of Antiochus. 

The king, having invaded Egypt with every encouragement and pros- 
pect of success, was suddenly arrested in his progress by the presence of 
Roman ambassadors, who insisted on his immediate retreat, on pain of being 
declared an enemy to Rome. Not daring to meet the arms of the republic, 
he sullenly relinquished his prey ; and, returning, heard that the Jews had 
rejoiced at the rumour respecting his death, and were now in a state of 
insurrection against his authority ; he therefore marched directly to Jerusa- 
lem. The Jews, aware of his wrath, closed their gates, and defended their 
city with great vigour ; but in vain ; they could not resist his army : Jeru- 
salem was taken by storm, and subjected to the most horrid barbarities. 
The carnage lasted for three days; and it is said forty thousand persons 
were killed, and an equal number t^cen for captives and sold as slaves into 
the neighbouring countries. Elated with his sucoess, he caused Menelaus 
the high priest to lead him into the temple, even into the most holy place. 
Here he defiled the sacred vessels, and removed all the gold, valuables, and 
treasure which had been laid up there, even to the vail of the sanctuary. 
By these means he obtained one thousand eight hundred talents of gold and 
silver, besides the gold and vessels which he took from the temple ; and with 
this booty he marched in triumph to Antioch. And as if this butchery and 
robbery was not a sufficient infliction on the unhappy Jews, he confirmed 
Menelaus in the high-priesthood, and appointed one Philip, a Phrygian, a 
most barbarous man, to be governor of the country. 

These measures were the commencement of a regular system of tyranny 
and slaughter. After two years from the spoiling of the temple by Antio- 
ohus, he sent Apollonius to Jerusalem, with an army of twenty-two thousand 
men. He came in a peaceable way, and took up his quarters in the city, 
until the first Sabbath day, when he sallied out with his troops, ordering 
them to massacre the men, and make captives of all the women and children. 
This cruel and unexpected attack on an unarmed population, amid the 
sanctities of the Sabbath, flUed Jerusalem with blood, and was followed by 
universal rapine ; the houses were plundered and demolished, the walls of 
the city broken down, and a castle built on Mount Zion, which commanded 
the entrance of the temple; by which means Apollonius obtained entire 
control over the celebration of worship. 

These preparations appear to have been made with the design of carrying 
out a preconceived purpose of the king. Soon afterwards an edict was pub- 
lished at Antioch, and proclaimed in all the provinces of Syria, commanding 
the people, throughout the whole empire, to worship the gods of the king, 
and to acknowledge no religion but his. An old Greek was sent to Judea 
to enforce this law. Henceforth all the services of the temple were pro- 
hibited ; circumcision, the keeping of the Sabbath, and every observance of 
the law, were now made capital offences ; all the copies of the sacred books 
that could be found were destroyed. Idolatrous altars were erected in every 
city, and the people were commanded to offer sacrifices to the gods, and to 
eat swine’s flesh every month on the birthday of the king. The temple at 
Jerusalem was altered and profaned, in accordance with this infamous policy. 
The sacred building was dedicated to Jupiter Olympus; an image of this 
heathen deity set up ; and, on the altar of J ehovah, another smaller one 
was erected, on which to sacrifice to Jupiter. 
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The Jews had never before been subjeoted to a persecution so directly 
levelled against all their institutions, and enforced with such diligent and 
nersevering malignity. The execution of these laws was ns execrable as 
their obiect Two women, having circumcised their infants with their own 
hands, being detected, were led through the streets of Jerusalem, with their 
infants hung about their necks, and then cast from the highest part of the 
walls of the city, and dashed to pieces. On another occasion a thousand 
men, women, and children were discovered secretly observing the Sabbath 
in a cav6j and all barbarously pnt to deatb by tho inliumaii 1 liilip* 



Antiochus was enraged to find that so many of the Jews resisted his 
will ; and his wrath was perhaps rendered more intense because the Samari- 
tans had readily submitted to his edict, and allowed their temple to be dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Xenios, or, “the protector of strangers.” Ho thoreforo 
came in person to Jerusalem, to enforce the law, or extirpate the people. 
His first victim was Eleazar, a very aged scribe, who, when commanded to 
eat swine’s flesh, positively refused, and, although ninety years of age, up- 
held the religion of his God with sterling energy ; and, at last, exhoi’tiug 
others to follow his example, died xmder the lash of the tyrant. A mother 
and her seven sons, aU grown up, acted in the same heroic manner. I'lio 
young men, refusing to transgress the law, were subjected, in succession, to 
the most horrid tortures, mitil every one of them, and, lastly, the inothor 
also, died martyrs for the cause of truth and righteousness. 

These atrocities produced the results wliich always follow such deeds, 
where any manly spirit or nobility of soul remahis. Men who had a con- 
scientious regard for the law of their God and the religion of their fathers, 
and whose minds were not so debased by slavery as to have lost every noble 
attribute of human nature, would prefer dying in a patriotic resistance to 
such tyranny, rather than to perish tamely under the power of tlio tyrant. 
The man who first dared to adopt this course was an aged priest, named 
Mattathias, the father of five sons, all distinguished for bodily strength and 
nobility of mind. When the king’s officers came to the city of Modiii, 
where this family resided, to make the Jews sacrifice to the heathen gods, 
they invited Mattathias to bring his sons and brethren first to the sacrifice, 
that the influence of his character and office, as a ruler, might induce others 
to follow his example; that he might thus be regarded as one of “the 
king’s friends.” The aged priest inSgnantly refused compliance, protesting 
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that, if himself and his sous stood alone, they would adliere to the law and 
ordinances of God. While he was thus declaring his determination, he saw 
one of the apostate Jews come forth to the altar to offer sacrifice. This 
flagrant act roused the spirit of the priest : inflamed with zeal, he ran 
towards the culprit, and, in the sight of all the people, inflicted on him the 
punishment which the law denounced against idolatry — he slew upon 
the altar. He also killed the king’s commissioner, who had been sent to 
compel the people to sacrifice, and pulled down the altar ; then, running 
through the city, crying, with a loud voice, “ Whosoever is zealous of the 
law, and niaintaineth the covenant, let him follow me,” he, with his sons, 
abandoned all the property they had in the city, and went out into the 
wilderness. They were quickly followed by many others ; and, as soon as it 
was noised abroad, great numbers crowded to their retreat, until Mattatbias 
found himself at the head of a considerable body of men. 

Having placed himself and his friends in this position, the venerable 
priest addressed himself to the arduous duty which he had undertaken with 
becoming gravity and zeal. The first point which appears to have engaged 
his attention was, the proper line of conduct which they were bmmd to 
pursue with respect to the Sabbath. Hitherto the Jews had always re- 
garded themselves as under a religious obligation to avoid all warlike opera- 
tions on that holy day. To such an extent had this been carried, that they 
would not defend themselves, even when attacked. Their heathen foes, 
therefore, generally selected the sacred day for their assaults, that they 
might secure their object without resistance. But Mattathias, having con- 
sidered the subject with his friends, and consulted such learned scribes as 
he had access to, decided that, although it was not right to provoke a combat 
on the Sabbath day, it was, nevertheless, their duty, if attacked on that day, 
to defend themselves, and resist the aggression. This was a most important 
decision, and had a mighty influence upon the results of tire ensuing war. 

The general course of proceeding adopted by the aged chief seems, also, 
to merit particular attention. He did not shrink from engaging any of the 
Syrian forces that came in his way ; but his principal object, or, at least, his 
immediate design, does not appear to have been the expulsion of the Syrians. 
As a patriotic soldier, this might have been expected; but as a patriotic 
priest, he thought it wiser to act differently. He appears to have viewed 
the humbled and prostrate condition of Israel as the result of the infidelity 
of the people ; and therefore directed his energies to the restoration of the 
Jewish faith. With this object he marched from town to town, destroying 
all idolatrous altars, punishing with death, or driving into other lands, those 
that had apostatised from the faith, recovering the sacred books which had 
been concealed, and restoring again the law, the worship, and the authority 
of Jehovah. In these efforts he was eminently successful. Those who had 
not been circumcised submitted to that rite ; and not only was the religious 
aspect, of the country soon greatly improved, but some important advantages 
were gained over the enemy. When the venerable Mattathias found his end 
approaching, he exhorted his sons to devote their lives to the holy cause in 
which they had been engaged, reminding them of the noblest examples in He- 
brew history. He then advised them to regard their brother Simon as their 
counsellor, on accoimt of his wisdom ; and Judas he appointed the captain, 
because of his strength and bravery: him he surnamed Maccabeus, or, “the 
hammerer.”^ Thus Mattathias blessed his sons, and died in a good old age. 

[1 A similai' appellation was given to Charles of Ih:ance, who was sumamed Martel, or, “ the 
hammer.’’] 

H. w. — voa. II. a 
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On the death of hia father, Judas took the command of the band which 
had been gathered together, about six thousand men (2 Maccabees viii. 1) ; 
and, as soon as the days of mourning had expired, proceeded to carry on the 
war. This may be called the war of Jewish independence. From the time 
of their return from captivity the Jews had been always in entire subjection 
to Gentile powers. At first they were a part of the Persian Empire ; they 
then passed under the dominion of Alexander ; on the division of his king- 
dom they were subjected to Egypt ; and, lastly, had been attached to the 
Greek kingdom of Syria. Nor is it probable that the Jews would have 
made any vigorous eferta to obtain freedom and self-government, if they 
had been ruled with tolerance and moderation. But the boundless cruelty 
and insane impiety of Antiochus were too much for endurance, by men of 
such energy and mteUect as the Jews. Besides, the time was peculiarly 
appropriate for such an attempt. The disjointed fragments of the Macedo- 
Greoian Empire were becoming daily more feeble and disorganised ; while 
the mighty power of Rome was steadily advancing, giving constant evidence 
of her great purpose and destiny — to govern the world. It was, therefore, 
the manifest policy of Rome to encourage, rather than to suppress, efforts 
made by states, subject to the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, for the purpose 
of obtaining independence. Under such circumstances Judas commenced 
his martial career, 
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CHAPTER X. THE MACCABASAN WAR 


The Hebrews had not only their Exodus hut also their War 
of Independence. Their Garibaldi bore the name of Judas, from 
which his memory should take some of the stain. To this name 
was added the epithet of “Hammer” or “Maccabseus.” 
The ancient Hebrew valour was at last aroused from 
its deathlike slumber. Those Jews who 
would rather endure wrong from man 
than do wrong in the sight of God, were 
not all willing nor in the long run able 
to maintain an attitude of patient suffer- 
ing. They saw that war was not always 
one-sided, and that when their escape 
was cut off they must at last be brought by de- 
spair to defend themselves. So the sluggish mass 
gradually became thoroughly leavened, until even 
cowards took heart, and the national spirit was 
stirred to its very depths. 

This was not to be a war for independence, 
distorted by priests into a war of faith; but Israel 
from the start was fighting for its religion, the 
root of its national existence. This origin of the 
war ennobled it also in its continuation, when it 
aimed at and gained political freedom. 

The beginning of resistance to the oppression of con- 
science, the first active opposition to violence, was made 
by Mattathias, a priest who, to avoid unreasonable de- 
mands and persecution, had retired to his birthplace, 
Modin, But hither came also the servants of the king. 
When commanded to sacrifice to the heathen gods and 
thus set a good example to others, Mattathias steadfastly 
refused. When a Jew prepared to make such a sacrifice before his eyes, 
he struck him down at the altar, and also slew the Syrian captain. Then 
he escaped to the mountains with his five sons and his followers. His 
flight was the signal for many orthodox families to flee to the desert and 
take up their abode in the caverns of the mountains. 

An armed force was sent out against them from Jerusalem. As they 
would not lift their hands in self-defence on the Sabbath, about one thou- 
sand, including women and children, were slaughtered. Then Mattathias 
took counsel with his followers, and it was decided that henceforth, though 
they would themselves make no attack on the Sabbath, th^ would never- 
theless, if attacked, defend themselves. As the forces of luattathias grew, , 
raids were undertaken in all directions, altars were , overthrown, newborn 
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boys "wcro oiroumoisodj scd aposts^tss and hsathsn without distinction were 
punished with the sword. 

Within a year Mattathias died (166 B.C.), leaving the leadership to his 
third son Judas, with his elder brother Simon as adviser. 

The conduct of the war could not but gain in rapidity and reckless deter- 
mination under Judas, who was a man of great personal bravery and had 
already shown great qualities of leadership. He was very skilful in choos- 
ing time and place of battle. He made much use of the night for sudden 
surprises, setting fire to the enemy’s camp and intimidating the masses of 
the Syrians. His surname Maqqabi, “the hammer,” was long afterwards 
applied to the whole family, who at this time were called Asmonroans. Their 
party called themselves Assideans or Chasidees (the pious). 

Apollonius was sent against Judas with a large force, among them aux- 
iliaries from Samaria, which had made peace with Antiochus. He was prob- 
ably over-confident of his superiority and advanced incautiously, for he was 
defeated and killed. Judas gained a second victory immediately afterwards. 
Seron, commander of the Syrian militia, thinking he saw an opportunity to 
gmn honour by suppression of the rebellion, now marched against Judas. 
Hear the pass of Betli-horon he was suddenly attacked on the march by Judas. 
As be was unable to manage bis forces properly they became disordered, 
were driven down the mountain-side, and fled with great loss to Pliilistia. 

Such tidings from Judea were not calculated to put the king in a good 
humotvr, especially as the whole affair came at ^a most inopportune time for 
him. An instalment of his war debt to Rome was due; but his treasury 
had been exhausted by the equipment of hia great array, and his inoomo was 
inadequate, owing to the difficulty of collecting taxes in the remote prov- 
inces of the east and to the disruption he had rashly provoked among the 
Jews. So with half of his army ho set out for Persia to collect tribute and 
raise money by any means possible. The rest of the army was left in com- 
mand of Lysias, who received peremptory orders to make an end of tho 
Jews, bring foreign settlers into the country, and divide the lands among 
them by lot. (166 b.o.) 

Since the defeat of Seron there had been no force in Judoa able to cope 
with J udas’ little army of six thousand men, and he had remained undisputed 
master of the country. Philip, the governor, finding himself confined in 
Jerusalem under the protection of the garrison of the citadel, appealed in 
distress to Ptolemsaus, governor of C®le-Syria and Phmnicia. Tho latter 
perhaps at the same time received orders from Lysias. Ho sent out an army 
under Hicanor and Gorgias, which was augmented by Syrian and Pliilistiue 
militia to a strength of perhaps twenty thousand men. Nicanor, confident 
ot victory, had proclaimed in the coast cities that he would sell Jewish 
slaves at one talent each; so there were many traders with money and 
chains in the train of the army which encamped at Emmaus, fifteen Roman 
miles troni Jerusalem. 


Judas and his followers saw that there would be a decisive battle. Unable 
to implore divine help in the temple at J erusalera, they assembled in an old 
sanctuary at kLzpah, fulfilled their religious duties as far as possible, and 

a prophecy, obtained the watchword 
Eleazar, God hath stood by. Judas organised his army and purged it 
of its weak elements in accordance with the Law, his force being thus reduced 
to only about three thousand men. 

approached the foot of the mountain south of 
Emmaus. Gorgias set out by mght with foot and horse to surprise Judas. 
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But the latter got news of the movement, and Gorgias found the camp 
empty. At daybreak Judas stood face to face with the main army, now 
weakened by the absence of Gorgias’ division. Without hesitation he began 
the attack. The Syrians were utterly defeated, and driven to the south and 
west. When Gorgias returned, he saw the camp burning from afar, and the 
Jews, whom their leader had forbidden premature plundering, drawn up in 
battle array againsf him. At this sight, the courage of his men deserted 
them, and they took to flight. The Syrian general hastened directly across 
country to Antioch to report the wretched outcome of the campaign. The 
Jews, returning from pursuit, found immeasurable booty in the enemy’s 
camp. 

For this year the war was at an end. In the following year (165 b.o.), 
however, Lysias himself, at the head of a much greater force, crossed to the 
east of Jordan, and marched around the Dead Sea into Idumeea, in order to 
attack and crush his opponent from the rear. But on the boundary near 
Bethzur he found his way barred by Judas with an army of ten thousand 
men. The resistance offered by the Jews was so stubborn that Lysias was 
obliged to give up the whole imdertaking as hopeless. He set out on his 
return to Antioch, with the intention of raising a still larger army and 
again trying his luck. He took the same route by which he had come. 
Judas, following closely, and harassing him continually, was victorious in a 
number of battles, and after taking the city of Jaser returned to Judea. 

Judas now proceeded with all his forces to Jerasalem, in order to restore 
the temple and the orthodox worship of God. The garrison in the citadel 
was harassed and worried by incessant attacks. All traces of heathen wor- 
ship were wiped out, the great altar was rebuilt with new stones, and new 
sacred vessels were procured. On the anniversary of the day when, three 
years before, the altar had first been desecrated by heathen sacrifice, the first 
orthodox worship was held again as the beginning of an eight days’ dedi- 
cation festival.6 

This ceremonial has been enthusiastically described by the patriotic 
Josephus : “ When, therefore, the generals of Antiochus’ armies had been 
beaten so often, Judas assembled the people together, and told them that 
after these many victories which God had given them, they ought to go up 
to Jerusalem, and purify the temple, and offer the appointed sacrifices. But 
as soon as he, with the whole multitude, was come to Jerusalem, and found 
the temple deserted, and its gates burnt down, and plants growing in the 
temple of their own accord, on account of its desertion, he and those that 
were with him began to lament, and were quite confounded at the sight of 
the temple ; so he chose out some of his soldiers, and gave them order to 
fight against those guards that were in the citadel, until he should have 
purified the temple. When therefore he had carefully purged it, and had 
brought in new vessels, the candlestick, the table (of shew-bread), and the 
altar (of incense), which were made of gold, he hung up the veils at the 
gates, and added doors to them. Ho also took down the altar (of burnt- 
offering), and built a new one of stones that he gathered together, and 
not of such as were hewn with iron tools. So on the five and twentieth day 
of the month Kislev, which the Macedonians call Apelleus, they lighted the 
lamps that were on the candlestick, and offered incense upon the altar (of 
incense), and laid the loaves upon the table (of shew-bread), and offered, 
burnt-offerings upon the new altar (of burnt-offering). Now it so fell out, 
that these things were done on the very same day on which their divine 
worship had fallen off, and was reduced to a profane and common use, after 
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three years’ time; for so it was, that the temple was made desolate by 
Antiochus, and so continued for three years. This desolation happened 
to the temple in the hundred forty and fifth year, on the twenty-fifth day 
of the month Apelleus, and on the hundred and fifty-third olympiad : but it 
was dedicated anew, on the same day, the twenty-fifth of the month Apelleus, 
in the hundred and forty-eighth year, and on the hundred and fifty-fourth 
olympiad. And this desolation came to pass according to the prophecy of 
Daniel, which was giyan four hundred and eight years before ; for he declared 
that the Macedonians would dissolve that worship (for some time). 

“ Now Judas celebrated the festival of the restoration of the sacrifices 
of the temple for eight days ; and omitted no sort of pleasures thereon : but 
he feasted them upon very rich and splendid sacrifices ; and he honoured 
God, and delighted them, by hymns and psalms. Nay, they were so very 
glad at the revival of their customs, when after a long time of intermission, 
they unexpectedly had regained the freedom of their worship, that tliey 
made it a law for their posterity, that they should keep a festival, on account 
of the restoration of their temple worship, for eight days. And from that 
time to this we celebrate this festival, and call it Lights. I sui^pose the 
reason was, because this liberty beyond our hopes appeared to us ; sind that 
thence was the name given to that festival. Judas also rebuilt the walls 
round about the city, and reared towers of great height against the incur- 
sions of enemies, and set guards therein. He also fortified the city Beth- 
sura, that it might serve as a citadel against any distresses that might come 
from our enemies.”® 

The news of the Jews’ military successes had been received by their 
enemies with fierce wrath ; those who had been so lately scourged by Judas 
were breathing revenge ; and now the report of the restoration of the Jewish 
religion made their cup full. The heathen peoples all about fell upon their 
Jewish neighbours, so that defence had continually to be made on all sides, 
and Judas was unable to lay down arms at all. 

Finally the Assideans decided in council to divide their army into three 
parts. Simon with three thousand men was sent into Galileo to drive out 
the Gtiemics there. Judas and his brother Jonathan with the iiuiiu army 
were to cross the Jordan to the aid of the besieged garrison iu Gilead, while 
the remaining force was to defend Judea from attack. Simon completed his 
task tot. Victorious in numerous battles, he drove the forco.s of the heathen 
out of the district and brought the Jewish population of Galileo in safety to 


, his usual rapidity of movement and promptness iu availing 

Jumself of opportunities, overran the whole district of Gilead, winning battle 
atter battle and siege after siege, and destroying temples and altars as well 
as fortifications. With regard to the Jews of Gileiitfho pursued the same 
policy that Simon had carried out in GalUee, leading them across into Judea, 
where he could the more easily defend them from the raids of the heathen. 

^ returned home crowned with victory, and the country 

wMcli ^ 1 1™-®’ "““'’letted by the Syrian government, 

with Its oivn affairs after the death of King 
Antiootua on his Persian campaign. (164 b.o.) ^ 

The warrior Judas was now in such honour among his neonlo tliat ho 

remiSSon of consider the 

foF -r ttled commonwealth. Support had to be provided 

for the families brought from Galilee and Gilead, not an easy tasV as the 
O owing year was a sabbatical one. Furthermore, the hostile citadel beside 
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the temple remained a thorn in the side of Israel. At first Judas had only 
time to attend to the collection of the scattered sacred books. 

In 163 he began the siege of the citadel. Some of the garrison escaped 
and were joined by recreant Jews, who went to Antioch to make complaint 
against their own people. On the death of Antioohus Epiphanes his son, the 
child Antioohus, surnamed Eupator, had succeeded to the throne. The 
regency, to which the father had appointed Philip, had been seized by 
Lysias. In him the messengers from Jerusalem found a willing listener, for 
he was not likely to forget how he had been put to shame two years before. 
Besides, the new kingdom could not allow itself to be defied. 6 

The death of the relentless Antioohus Epiphanes could not but seem to 
the Israelites a divine dispensation. So we find Josephus explaining it and 
declaring that it was not because of his sacrilege towards the Persian Diana, 
but towards the Hebrew Yahvoh. His account of this event and his stirring 
picture of the following conflicts we quote at some length.® 

“ About this time it was that King Antiochus, as he was going over the 
upper countries, heard that there was a very rich city in Persia, called 
Elymais ; and therein a very rich temple of Diana, and that it was full of all 
sorts of donations dedicated to it ; as also weapons and breast-plates, whichv 
upon inquiry, he found had been left there by Alexander, the son of Philip, 
king of Macedonia ; and being incited by these motives, ha went in haste to 
Elymais, and assaulted it, and besieged it. But as those that were in it were 
not terrified at his assault, nor at his siege, but opposed him very coura- 
geously, he was beaten off his hopes j for they drove him away from the city, 
and went out and pursued after him, insomuch that he fled away as far as 
Babylon, and lost a great many of his army ; and when he was grieving for 
this disappointment, some persons told him of the defeat of his commanders 
whom he had left behind him to fight against Judea, and what strength the 
Jews had already gotten. When Qus concern about these affairs was added 
to the former, he was confounded, and, by the anxiety he was in, fell into a 
distemper, which, as it lasted a great while, and as his pains increased upon 
him, so he at length perceived he should die in a little time ; so he called his 
friends to him, and told them that his distemper was severe upon him, and 
confessed withal, that this calamity was sent upon him for the miseries he 
had brought upon the Jewish nation, while he plundered their temple and 
contemned their God ; and when he had said this, he gave up the ghost.. 
Whence one may wonder at Polybius of Megalopolis, who, though otherwise 
a good man, yet saith that ‘ Antioohus died, because he bad a purpose to 
plunder the temple of Diana in Pei-sia ’ ; for the purposing to do a thing, 
but not actually doing it, is not worthy of punishment. But if Polybius 
could think that Antiochus thus lost his life on that account, it is much more 
probable tlrnt this king died on account of his sacrilegious plundering of the 
temple at Jerusalem. But we will not contend about this matter with those 
who may think that the cause assigned by this Polybius of Megalopolis is 
nearer the truth than that assigned by us. 

“However, Antiochus, before he died, called for Plulip, who was one 
of his companions, and made him the guardian of his kingdom ; and gave 
him his diadem, and his garment, and his ring, and charged him to carry 
them, and deliver them to his son Antioohus ; and desired him to take care 
of his education, and to preserve the kingdom for Mm. This Antioohus died 
in the hundred forty and ninth year' j but it was Lysias that declared his 
death to the multitude, and appointed Ms eon Antiochus to be king (of 
whom at present he had the care), and called him Eupator. 
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“At this time it was that the garrison in the citadel at Jerusalem, with 
the Jewish runagates, did a great deal of harm to the Jews : for the soldiers 
that were in that garrison rushed out upon the sudden, and destroyed such 
as were going up to the temple in order to offer their sacrifices, for this cita- 
del adjoined to and overlooked the temple. When these misfortunes had 
often happened to them, Judas resolved to destroy that garrison ; whereupon 
he got all the people together, and vigorously besieged those that were in the 
citadel. This was in the hundred and fiftieth year of the dominion of the 
Seleucidm. So he made engines of war, and erected bulwarks, and very 
zealously pressed on to take the citadel. But there were not a few of the 
runagates who were in the place, that went out by niglit into the country, 
and got together some other wicked men like themselves, and went to 
Antiochus the king, and desired of him that he would not suffer them to bo 
neglected, under the great hardships that lay upon them from those of their 
o\m nation 5 and this beoanse their sufferings were occasioned on his father’s 
account, while they left the religious worship of their fathers, and preferred 
that which he had commanded them to follow : that there was danger lest 
the citadel, and those appointed to garrison it by the king, should be taken 
by Judas and those that were with liim, unless he would send them succours. 
When Antiochns, who was but a ohil4 heard this, he was angry, and sent 
for his captains and his friends, and gave order that they should got an army 
of mercenaries together, with such men also of his own kingdom as were of 
an age fit for war. Accordingly an army was collected of about a hundred 
thousand footmen, and twenty thousand horsemen, and tliirty-two elephants. 

“ So the king took this army, and marched hastily out of Antioch, with 
Lysias, who had the oommand of the whole, and came to Idumma, and 
thence went up to the city Bethzur, a city that was strong, and not to be 
taken without great difficulty. He set about this city, and besieged it ; and 
while the inhabitants of Betbzur courageously opposed him, and sallied out 
upon him, and burnt his engines of war, a great deal of time was spent in 
the siege ; hut when Judas heard of the king’s coming, he raised the siege of 
the citadel, and met the king, and pitched his camp in certain straits, at a 
place called Bethzachariah, at the distance of seventy furlongs from tlie 
enemy ; but the king soon drew his forces from Bethzur, and bronglit them 
to those straits ; and as soon as it was day, he put his men in battle-array, 
and made his elephants follow one anotlior through tho narrow passes, 
because they could not be set sideways by one another. Now round about 
every elephant there were a thousand footmen and five hundred liorscmon. 
The elephants also had high towers (upon their hacks), and archers (in 
them) ; and he also made the X'est of his army to go up the mountains, and 
put his friends before the rest ; and gave orders for the army to shout aloud, 
and so he attacked the enemy. He also exposed to sight their golden and 
brazen shields, so that a glorious splendour was sent from them ; and when 
they shouted, the mountains echoed again. When Judos saw this, he was 
not terrified, but received the enemy with great courage, and slew about six 
hundred of the first ranks. But when his brother Eleazar, whom they called 
Auran, saw the tallest of all the elephants armed with royal breast-plates, 
and supposed that the king was upon him, he attacked him with great qviick- 
uess and bravery. He also slew many of those that were about tho elephant, 
and scattered the rest, and then went under the belly of the elejfiiaut, and 
smote him, and slew him ; so the elephant fell upon Eleazar, and by his weiglit 
crushed him to death. And thus did this man come to his end, when lie had 
first courageously destroyed many of his enemies. 
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“But Judas, seeing the strength of the enemy, retired to Jerusalem, 
and prepared to endure a siege. As for Antiochus, he sent part of his army 
to Bethzur, to besiege it, and with the rest of his army he came against 
Jerusalem ; but the inhabitants of Bethzur were terrified at his strength ; 
and seeing that their provisions grew scarce, they delivered themselves up 
on the security of oaths that they should suffer no hard treatment from the 
king. And when Antiochus had thus taken the city, he did them no other 
harm than sending them out naked. He also placed a garrison of his own 
in the city ; but as for the temple of Jerusalem, he lay at its siege a long 
time, while they within bravely defended it ; for what engines soever the 
king set against them, they set other engines again to oppose them. But 
then their provisions failed them ; what fruits of the ground they had laid 
up were spent, and the land being not ploughed that year, continued 
unsowed, because it was the seventh year, on which, by our laws, we are 
obliged to let it lie uncultivated. And withal, so many of the besieged 
ran away for want of necessaries, that but a few only were left in the 
temple. 

“ And these happened to be the circumstances of such as were besieged 
in the temple. But then, because Lysias, the general of the army, and 
Antiochus, the king, were informed that Philip was coming upon them out 
of Persia, and was endeavouring to get the management of public affairs to 
himself, they came into these sentiments, to leave the siege, and to make 
haste to go against Philip ; yet did they resolve not to let this be known to 
the soldiers or the officers ; but the king commanded Lysias to speak openly 
to the soldiers and the officers, without saying a word about the business of 
Philip ; and to intimate to them that the siege would be very long ; that the 
place was very strong 5 that they were already in want of provisions ; that 
many affairs of the kingdom wanted regulation ; and that it was much better 
to make a league with the besieged, and to become friends to their whole 
nation, by permitting them to observe the laws of their fathers, while they 
broke out into this war only because they were deprived of them, and so to 
depart home. When Lysias had discoursed thus with them, both the army 
and the officers were pleased with this resolution. 

“Accordingly the king sent to Judas, and to those that were besieged 
with him, and promised to give them peace, and to permit them to make use 
of and live according to the laws of their fathers ; and they gladly received 
his proposals 3 and when they had gained security upon oath for their per- 
foi’mance, they went out of the temple : but when Antiochus came into it, 
and saw how strong the place was, he broke his oaths, and ordered his army 
that was there to pluck down the walls to the ground ; and when he had so 
done, he returned to Antioch.”® 

The defenders of the temple had, however, possessed no authority to 
make a treaty for others. Judas and the Assideans were not bound by it 
nor included in it. So negotiations had to be continued after the with- 
drawal of the hostile army. The principal in these negotiations seems to 
have been the notorious Menelaus, who had been made high priest by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, and whose shameless plundering and desecration of the 
temple had been one of the main causes of the popular uprising. During 
the progress of the negotiations, Lysias, apparently fearing that Menelaus 
might undermine his influence with the king, accused him of being the cause 
of all the mischief and had him put to death. As the execution of this 
wretch seemed to give proof that Lysias and the king sincerely desired peace, 
an agreement was soon arrived at. * 
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Demetrius, the uncle of Eupator, who had for years been held as _ a hos- 
tage at Eome, now managed to make his escape. Landing at Tripolis with 
a small force, he soon got control of the army, and was thus easily enabled to 
take possession of the government. He had the young king and Lysias put 
to death, and assumed the royal title (162 B.O.). Immediately Jews of the 
Hellenistic party under the leadership of Alcimus, an aspirant for the high- 
priesthood, approached the new king with complaints of the Asaideans. As 
Alcimus had been guilty of heathen excesses, Judas and his followers had 
denied him access to the altar which they had restored. Demetrius listened 
to his complaint, appointed him high priest, and sent a considerable force 
under Bacohides to establish him in office by violent means. The learned 
aristocracy were disposed to come to terms with Alcimus ; and as the ser- 
vices of the temple were no longer interfered with by the soldiers of the 
citadel and religion was not threatened with any disturbance, Judas could 
not reckon upon sufficient support to resist the command of the king in vio- 
lation of the treaty. 

So Bacohides led Alcimus without opposition to Jerusalem, transferred 
the government of the country to him, and left a body of troops for his pro- 
tection. Alcimus sought to strengthen his hold on his position ; but prov- 
ing faithless to the learned caste, sixty of whom he caused to be put to death, 
he soon began to lose influence, and the Assideans again got the upper hand. 
Alcimus finally found his position quite untenable and journeyed to Antioch 
a second time. 

It was probably during this time that Judas sent an embassy to Rome to 
propose a protective alliance (1 Maccabees viii. 17). This proposal of course 
had particularly in view protection against Demetrius, for Judas certainly 
must have known that the Senate was not favourably disposed towards the 
king. The embassy brought home a treaty which left it to the judgment of 
each of the two parties as to whether circumstances required the periormanco 
of militai-y service. But the assistance of the Jews could not be of much 
use to Rome at this time j and as the treaty did not bind Rome strongly 
enough, it was of but little benefit to the Jews. However, the alliance had 
at least the appearance of reality, and it is likely that the Senate sent 
Demetrius a warning. 

In response to the complaint of Alcimus, the king sent a strong force 
under Nicanor, former master of elephants, to Judea. Although a bitter 
hater of the Jews, this leader first tried the way of friendly negotiation. 
J udas consented to a meeting after his brother Simon had suffered a defeat. 
But Nicanor could not retreat from the demand that Alcimus be acknow- 
ledged, and Judas suspecting treachery, withdrew. Soon after this, Nicanor, 
defeated in a first skirmish, vented his ill-humour on the priests, whom he 
suspected of Assidean sympathies. In spite of their burnt-offerings for the 
king, he derided and insulted them, and threatened to destroy the temple 
upon his return. 

A battle took place at Adasa, not far from Guphna. Nicanor was re- 
inforced by Syrian militia and impressed Jews, but neither could have 
been a very reliable kind of troops, so that it was probably necessary 
for the general to set an example of great bravery. After a severe con- 
flict, Nicanor fell fighting gloriously; his troops turned in flight, and 
were pursued a day’s journey with great slaughter. (161 B.o.) The 
head and arm were cut from Nicanor’s body and exposed in Jerusalem ; 
and that day was long annually celebrated as the “ day of Nicanor ” (2 
M^cabees xv.). 
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But the land was not to enjoy peace long. Such a triumph of rebellious 
subjects was not easily overlooked. The king once more placed his reliance 
in the faithful Bacchides, who was now sent a second time with Alcimus. 
Passing through Galilee to Jerusalem without opposition, he reinstalled 
Alcimus and then marched to Berea in search of Judas. The latter was 
encamped at Elasa, a place which, like Berea, appears to be situated in the 
mountain wastes of southern Judea. Judas, ilien, had cWen a position in 
a wild mountainous region, and there he was attacked. The sight of the 
hostile army disheartened Judas’ followers, and only eight hundred remained 
by him. Nevertheless, Judas would not yield to the superior force but 
inspired his handful of men to desperate battle. The position was favour- 
able to defence, and flight was probably impossible except to individuals. 6 

For the account of the last brave fight of Judas we turn again to the 
pages of his countryman, Josephus. 

“Now when Judas was deserted by his own soldiers, and the enemy 
pressed upon him, and gave him no time to gather his army together, he was 
disposed to fight with Bacchides’ army, though he had but eight hundred 
men with him 5 so he exhorted these men to undergo the danger courageously, 
and encouraged them to attack the enemy. And when they said they were 
not a body sufficient to fight so great an army, and advised that they should 
retire now and save themselves, and that when he had gathered his own 
men together, then he should fall upon the enemy afterwards, his answer 
was this : ‘ Let not the sun ever see such a thing, that I should show my 
back to the enemy 5 and although this be the time that will bring me to my 
end, and I must die in this battle, I will rather stand to it courageously, and 
bear whatsoever comes upon me, than by now running away, bring reproach 
upon my former great actions, or tarnish their glory.’ This was the speech 
he made to those that remained with him, and whereby he encouraged them 
to attack the enemy. 

“ But Bacchides drew his army out of their camp, and put them in array 
for the battle. He set the horsemen on both the wings, and the light soldiers 
and the archers he placed before the whole army, but was himself on the 
right wing. And when he had thus put his army in order of battle, and 
was going to join battle with the enemy, he commanded the trumpeter to 
give a signal of battle, and the army to make a shout, and to fall on the 
enemy. 

“And when Judas had done the same, he joined battle with them ; and 
as both sides fought valiantly, and the battle continued till sunset, Judas 
saw that Bacchides and the strongest part of the army was in the right wing, 
and thereupon took the most courageous men with him, and ran upon that 
part of the army, and fell upon those that were there, and broke their ranks, 
and drove them into the middle, and forced them to run away, and pursued 
them as far as to a mountain called Aza : but when those of the left whig 
saw that the right wing was put to flight, they encompassed Judas, and pur- 
sued him, and came behind him, and took him into the middle of their army ; 
so not being able to fly, but encompassed round about with enemies, he stood 
still, and he and those that were with him fought ; and when .he had slain a 
great many of those that came against him, he at last was himself wounded, 
and fell, and gave up the ghost, and died in a way like to his fonner famous 
actions. When Judas was dead, those that were with him had no one whom 
they could regard (as their commander) j but when they saw themselves 
deprived of such a general, they fled. But Simon and Jonathan, Judas’ 
brethren, received his dead body by a treaty from the enemy, and carried it 
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to tlie village Modin, where their father had been buried, and there buried 
him ; while the multitude lamented him many days, and performed the usual 
solemn rites of a funeral to him. 

“And this was the end that Judas came to. Ho had been a man of 
valour and a great warrior, and mindful of all the commands of their father 
Mattathias j and had undergone all difidculties, both in doing and suffering, 
for the liberty of his countrymen. And when his character was so excellent 
{while he was alive), he left behind him a glorious reputation and memorial, 
by gaining freedom for his nation, and delivering them from slavery under 
the Macedonians. And when he had retained the high-priesthood three 
years, he died.”® 


INDEPENDENOB 


If ever praise was deserved by any soldier-patriot, it was earned by the 
noble-minded Judas Maccabssus. His sphere of action did not plane nations 
at his feet, or give him an opportunity of marshalling myriads ; yet, mak- 
ing a proper estimate of his small resources and his great achievements, the 
Hebrew hero, duiing the six years of his martial career, will not be dis- 
paraged, when placed in oomparison with any warrior whose deeds have 
been heralded by history, or formed the theme of poetic inspiration. 

After the death of Judas, the apostate Jews, under the protection of the 
Syrians, again recovered strength, and were placed by the Syrian general 
in possession of all offices of trust throughout the country ; while, at the 
same time, no mercy was shown by Bacchides to any one who was known to 
have been a follower of Judas. In this crisis those who still adhered to the 
worship of Jehovah, and were willing to hazard their lives in his cause, 
gathered themselves together, and made Jonathan, the youngest brother of 
Judas, their captaiu. Under his command they withdrew to the wilder^ 
ness. Bacchides retired to Antioch, and the Jews had two years of tran- 
■quillity, 

Jonathan and his friends did their utmost during this interval to 
strengthen their cause and increase their numbers, until they had become 
,so formidable, that the apostate Jews sent to inform Demetrius, king of 
Syria, of their growing strength, and to invite him to cut them off. Bao- 
chides was accordingly sent again into Judea with his army ; but Jonathan, 
liaTung discovered the design of the apostate Jews to soizo his person, and 
deliver him up to the Syrian general, had fifty of the principal conspirators 
put to death. This prevented the others from attempting anything. The 
forces of Jonathan did not enable him to meet Bacchides in the field. He 
theiefore retired to Bethbasi, a fortified place in the wilderness, which ho 
repaired, and put into such a posture of defence, that the utmost efforts of 
the Syrians could not reduce it. Bacchides, earaged at his failure, raised 
the mege, and in his wrath put to death many of those Jews who had invited 
mm to undertake this disastrous campaign. On his retiring from Bethbasi, 
Jonathan sent an embassy after him, with proposals of iieace, which were 
accepted, and sworn to by both parties. 

Ihe affairs of Syria now afforded some prospect of good for the Jewish 
peop e. Demetrius Soter having made himself obnoxious to the surrounding 
states, and pven himself up to luxury, a young man of obsoure birth was 
pretended to be the son of Antioohus Epiphaiies, and as 
Syi’iau throne. Having, by means of this external 
suppoit, raised an army and made himself formidable under the title of 
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Alexander Balas, Demetrius was aroused from his sloth. In those circum- 
stances, the rival parties saw the importance of winning over the Jews. 
Demetrius therefore sent to Jonathan, offering to make him governor of 
Judea, and ordering all the hostages detained in the citadel of Jerusalem to 
he released, giving him at the same time full power to levy troops. By 
using this letter, Jonathan obtained the release of the hostages, and the 
retirement from Judea of all Syrian garrisons, except that of Bethzur, and 
the citadel of Zion, which were still held for the Syrians, hut which were 
occupied chiefly by apostate Jews. 

Alexander Balas was not behind his rival in Ids offers. He called Jona- 


than his friend and brother, sent him a golden crown and a purple robe,, 
and appointed him to the high-priesthood. J onathan accepted these presents, 
and entered upon his office as high priest 5 he did not, however, openly 
commit himself to either party. 

Demetrius, upon hearing of this, became still more extravagantin his offers ; 
and in an epistle which has been preserved by Josephus, he endeavoured to- 
outdo Balas in the extravagance of his pi’omises. All this was vain : the 
Jews could not forget what they had suffered, and ultimately gave their 
hearty support to Balas, who, having defeated and slain his rival, ascended 
the throne. The affairs of Syria, however, were at this time too uncertain 
and troubled to allow an occupant of the throne repose : a short time sufficed 
to dispossess Balas, and place Demetrius Nicator, son of the preceding king, 
at the head of the government. 

While these changes were taking place in Syria, Jonathan again invested 
the citadel of Zion. Notice of tins being sent to Nicator, he summoned 
Jonathan to meet him at Ptolemais. The Jewish chief obeyed the mandate ; 
and not only succeeded in justifying his conduct, but so pleased the Syrian 
king that he placed under the government of Jonathan several districts 
which had previously belonged to Samaria. Jonathan, having returned to 
Jerusalem, pressed the siege of the citadel ; but finding it impregnable, he 

E etitioned Demetrius that the garrison might be withdrawn. The king 
appened to be at this time in great distress : the citizens of Antioch having 
raised an insurrection against him, he solicited aid from the Jewish chief. 
Jonathan complied, and sent three thousand chosen men, who restored the 
city to obedience ; when the faithless king, freed from danger, not only 
refused to withdraw the gari'ison, but insisted upon the payment of the 
tribute which he had previously remitted. By this conduct he completely 
alienated the Jews from his cause ; nor did much time elapse before an 


opportunity offered for manifesting this alienation. 

Trypho, who had administered the affairs of Syria under Alexander 
Balas, managed to obtain the custody of a son of his, who had been consigned 
to the care of an Arab chief. With this powerful element of rebellion, he 
soon collected an army, and appeared against Demetrius. So readily was 
his cause espoused, that Demetrius was defeated, and compelled to retire 
into Seleucia. The young prince then assumed the government, under the 
profane title of Antioohus Theos, “the God.” 

As Jonathan had great cause to be dissatisfied with Demetrius, he_ jomed 
Antioohus, who, in return, confirmed him in possession of all his dignities 
and privileges. In consequence of this arrangement, Jonathan fought several 
Ijattles with the soldiers of Demetrius, with varying success. At this time, 
however, he sent another embassy to Rome, which was kindly received, and 
dismissed with marks of friendship. The two brothers, Jonathan and Simon, 
exerted themselves, in this season of comparative tranquillity, to put the 
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fortresses of the country in the best condition, and to prepare for any future 
circumstances. Nor was it long before dark reverses crossed their way. 
Trvpho had used Antioohus only as a means to work out his own personal and 
amWous wews. But he now found the way so opened, that Jonathan, the 
Jewish high priest, was the only apparent obstacle to his views. He accord- 
ingly devised a plan for getting this hero into his power, and, under pre- 
tence of adding Ptolemais to Ms dominions, Jonathan was induced to go 
there with only one thousand men. But immediately on their entering the 
gates, his men were out in pieces, and he thrown into chains. 

This was a terrible stroke to the rising cause of Jewish liberty. But 
Simon, the remaining brother, broke its force by taking on himself the com- 
mand of the army and the direction of affairs ; so that, when Trypho, imme- 
diately on the capture of Jonathan, marched into Judea, he was met by 
Simon with such an imposing force, that the Syrian general durst not hazard 
a battle. Trypho then pretended that his object in seizing Jonathan was to 
obtain the payment of one hundred talents, due for tribute ; and that if this 
sum was sent him, and Jonathan’s two sons as hostages, the chief should 
be released. Although Simon distrusted these statements, he sent the money 
and the young men. The perfidious Syrian received the hundred talents, 
and retained both Jonathan and his sons in captivity ; and being compelled 
to retire into Gilead, he there put the noble Jonathan to death. 

Simon now formally assumed the command of the army, and the high- 
priesthood, and sent ambassadors to inform the Senate of Rome of his 
accession, and of the fate of his brother. They were received with every 
demonstration of honour, and returned with a treaty between Rome and the 
Jewish priest. During this time Demetrius had still maintained the war 
with Trypho ; and Simon and the Jewish people, being greatly incensed 
against the murderer of Jonathan, thought the friendship of Demetrius 
preferable to intercourse with such a perfidious person. They accordingly 
sent a present of a golden crown to Demetrius, with overtures of peace. 

This measure was the means of restoring the Jews to political independ- 
ence. Demetrius at this moment so greatly needed the aid of the Jews in 
his war with Trypho, and was so pleased with their voluntary adhesion to 
him, that he accepted their present, consented to bury in oblivion all past 
differences, recognised Simon as high priest and prince of the Jews, and 
relinquished all future claims ou the Jewish people ; and these grants were 
published as a royal edict. Thus did Judea again take its place among the 
independent nations of the earth.<* 
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CHAPTER XI. FROM THE MACCABEES TO THE ROMANS 

Feom the decayed Syrian king- 
dom, whose king, Demetrius, was 
languishing in imprisonment in Par- 
thia, the Jewish people had no seri- 
ous danger to fear. So Simon, as 
prince and high priest, ruled the 
land wisely and justly for several 
years. He restored the national re- 
ligion everywhere, had coins struck 
with his name, and took suitable 
measures for the welfare and the 
safety of the people. And when 
Antiochus, the brother of the im- 
prisoned king, demanded again the 
tribute to which Demetrius had re- 
linquished claim, and took the field 
upon Simon’s refusal, John, the son 
of Simon,' who had been appointed 
general by his father, inflicted a 
defeat upon the Syrian army at 
Ashdod. (189 B.c.) 

Now Simon ruled like a second 
David over the liberated land. The 
Jewish people in solemn assembly named him “Commander-in-chief and 
unimpeachable prince of the nation, with the right of conferring all the 
dignities and offices in the kingdom and of forever exercising supervision 
over sacred affairs,” and a record of this plebiscite was set up in the sanc- 
tuary. Simon strengthened the alliance with Rome, promoted agriculture 
and commerce, and honoured justice and the fear of God. 

Simon sought the best interests of his people, “as that evermore his 
authority and honour pleased them well,” says the first Book of Maccabees, 
(xiv. 4, etc.) “ Then did they till their ground in peace, and the earth 
gave her increase, and the trees of the field their fruit. The ancient men 
sat all in the streets, communicating together of good things, and the young 
men put on glorious and warlike apparel. He provided victuals for the 
cities, and set in them all manner of munition, so that his honourable name 
was renowned unto the end of the world. He made peace in the land, and 
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Israel rejoiced with great joy. For every man sat under Ms vine and his 
Her tree and there was none to fray them. Neither was there, any left in 
the land to fight against them 5 yea, the kings were overthrown in thos& 
days Moreover, he strengthened all those of his people that were brought 
low the law he searched out, and every contemner of the law he took away. 
He beautified the sanctuary, and multipKed the vessels of the temple.” 

But Simon's end was not to be so happy as David’s. His son-in-law, 
Ptolemffius, whom he had placed in command of the plain of Jericho, was 
ambitious for the supreme authority. So he invited the high priest with 
his two sons, Mattathias and Judas, to his house, and slew them at a banquet. 
This crime, however, brought its perpetrator no advantage. Simon’s son 
John, surnamed Hyreanus, escaped the snares of his brother-in-law, and 
after killing the murderers sent against him, quickly took possession of 
Jerusalem and the high-priesthood, and after a long siege, took Jericho.. 
Ptolammus, however, after murdering the imprisoned mother and twO' 
brothers of the Maceabman, saved himself by flight across the Jordan. 

Afterwards John concluded a favourable treaty witli Antiochus, by which 
for a moderate tribute and the pledge of military service, he was confirmed in 
his ancestral dignity and position. With the sums that he took from David’s 
rifled tomb, John enlisted an army of mercenaries, with which he completed 
the liberation of the land, extended the bounds of his state on all sides, sub- 
jugated Samaria and Galilee, and forced the IdumBsans (Edomites) either to 
accept the Jewish law and he oiroumoised, or to emigrate. 

Ring Antiochus feU in battle against the Parthians. Against his brother 
Demetrius, who was released from imprisonment, John protected himself by 
renewed alliance with the Romans, who now in their accustomed manner 
held out their protecting hand over the little people on Lebanon until the 
hour eame when they could devour it along with the great state against 
which they had protected it. (128-128 b.o.) 

A consequence of this alliance with Rome was that the Jewish nation 
once more enjoyed a happy period before its fall. The nearly thirty years’ 
reign of John Hyreanus was a period of external peace and internal well- 
being, when the Jews lived free and unhindered according to the laws of 
their theocracy, and brought the “ holy state ” to its full development. Only 
internal quarrels, caused by the sectarian hatred of the schools and religious 
parties, and by the race jeaiousy and pride of orthodoxy with which the 
Jews iooked down upon the Samaritans and Galileans, disturbed the har- 
mony of their relations. 


THE WAEBING SECTS 

When the worship of Jehovah was restored to its rights and external 
reugious pressure ceased, the place of the former sects, the heathenising 
Hellemsts and the orthodox Chasidees (Assideans), was taken by the Sad- 
clucee.s and Pharisees, two schools of religious brotherhoods which followed 
the same tendencies, only with less roughness and without violent means of 
eonver.sion. The Sadducees, named after their founder Zadok, made the 
.utenipt in teaching and precept to amalgamate the Greek wisdom of the 
nature, not in order to destroy the latter, but to uplift 
the the wealthier and more aristocratic part of 

Sfrir.? at greater freedom in life and thought, put a less 

bavmonv Mosaic Law and tried to bring it more intO’ 

t aimon} with Greek customs, teachings, and mode of thought. Under the 
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influence of Greek philoaopky they took the ground that there is no higher 
fate -which unalterably predestines all human affairs, and especially that God 
neither does evil nor controls it; that good and evil, human weal and woe, 
depend solely upon man’s own choice, and upon his knowledge or his igno- 
rance. A further step brought them to the denial of immortality and eternal 
reward, as well as of the actual existence of angels and spirits. 

In contrast to the Sadducees were the Pharisees (i.e., “the particular 
who claimed to be distinguished from others by their greater piety. They 
originated in the ranks of the Chasidees (“the, pious”), and held strictly to 
the law and the prophets. But they regarded with greatest care and solici- 
tude the letter and the wording of the law, and thus through arbitrary and 
forced interpretation, they produced a great mass of directions, command- 
ments, and petty definitions of external sanctimoniousness, upon the observa- 
tion of which they set great value. In this way they feU into hypocrisy and 
mock holiness. 

Acting on the principle : “ Build a fence about the law,” they saw in 
the restriction and limitation of action a sign of orthodox piety. “ Driven 
by ambition, and more or less consciously indulging their own selfishness, 
the Pharisees made piety a kind of trade, in order by it to gain permanent 
power.” They wore certain signs, little rolls on arm or neck inscribed 
with words from the sacred law ; and they sought by the “ appearance of 
piety” to draw the people to them. “Living poor in the sight of the 
world, many of them, nevertheless, did not despise the treasures and pleas- 
ures of the world.” 

A third sect, called the Essenes or Essees, like the Pharisees descended 
from the Chasidees, believed God was best served and their own salvation 
promoted by separation from the world and its indulgences, by the curbing 
of all passions and lusts, by abstinence from wine, meat, and oil, and by 
pious penances and common devotion. They dwelt in groups on the west 
side of the Dead Sea, carried on agriculture, cattle raising, and innocent, 
peaceful occupations. As the individuals renounced private property, they 
brought both possessions and profits together into a common foeasury for 
common use. All members of the order wore the same garb; only a few 
believed in marriage. As overseers of the poor and physicians, they earned 
the gratitude of mankind. “ Their external forms, their division into three 
successive, strictly separated degrees, their admission and strict investigation 
of pupils, with the vow of secrecy, their solemn oath upon reception into 
the last degree with the requirement henceforth to refuse all oaths — many 
of these things may appear to be copied from the Pythagorroan societies ; 
but after all that would only be something chance and unimportant beside 
the nature of their efforts themselves. At all events, they are the noblest 
and most remarkable product that ancient religion brought forth without 
attempting to go beyond itself.” 

Related to the Essees, only a “refinement and improvement ” of them, 
were the Egyptian Therapeutse, of whom the Jewish-Alexandrian author 
Philo gives an enthusiastic description. As among the former, we find 
among the latter also “ community of life and labour in deserts, close con- 
formity to Holy Scriptures and allegorical interpretation of them. But the 
common labour becomes here merely a common spiritual exercise in the true 
fear of God and veneration of the great lawgiver Moses in contemplative 
rest.” The Therapeutae lived in small companies about a house of prayer, 
but on Sabbaths and feast days they united for greater services. Their 
principal seat and place of assembly was in the desert by Lake Mareotis 

H. W. — TOL. II. M 
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west of Alexandria. Women -were also received in the order, “at the 
meetings modestly taking their places beside the _ ranks of men. Besides 
the expounding of the sacred books and edification out of them, prayers 
and fasting ^vere their daily business, with bread, salt, and hyssop as the 
most suitable nourishment. Moreover the actual spiritual exercises readily 
rose to new and characteristic songs and poetic creations of various kinds,” 
The “ Book of Wisdom " appears to be one of the finest fruits of this spir- 
itual tendency. 

The Maceabsean family, which had showed itself so great in time of need 
and distress, degenerated in good fortune. Before his death John Hyrcanus 
bestowed the secular princely dignity upon his wife, while the highiyriest- 
hood went by right of inheritance to hm eldest son Aristobulus. Hardly 
had the latter taken possession of his office, however, when he assumed the 
title of King, imprisoned his mother and let her starve to death. He also 
kept three of his brothers in durance ; the fourth, Antigonus, fell a victim 
of a court cabal before his very eyes. These deeds, however, awakened the 
conscience of the royal high priest, who was not without feeling, and so tor- 
mented him that he died the very next year, (108 B.c.) 

His brother Alexander Jannseus now stepped from tire cell to the throne. 
He was a rough roan, who took pleasure only in women, wine, and arms, and 
began his reign with the murder of one of his brothers. He was brave and 
warlike, and during the twenty-seven years of his reign extended the boun- 
daries of the kingdom to the south. The Pharisees, however, who were 
angered with him for his preference for Hellenistic manners, aroused the 
people against him. At the Feast of Tabernacles, while sacrificing at the 
Mtar as high priest, he was pelted with citrons. Enraged at this disgrace 
the violent man had six thousand of the people apprehended and Idlled bv 
his mercenaries. ^ 

campaign against 

Arabians he lost the greater part of his army through an ambush 
to the capital a fugitive, the Pharisees^ stirred up the 
people to civil war, raised troops, and called on the king of Syria fo^aicl 
Alexpder Jauneeus was defeated and for a long time wandered about hSn 

Jie IcingSiad aW 

fended the conquered lands and 

had a full treasury. But scaivplv w 'f of foreign mercenaries, 

Aristobulus, S head of thTSse^^^^^^ f 

revolt, was victorious in battle anH eomr, ,, j I’S'ised the banner of 

favour the liigh priestly diffnitv tno-e^^lf *0 abdicate in his 

But after somf tiL H%S It B-O-) 
Idunnean, Antipater, escaped from ^ enterprising 
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ANTIPATER 

This gave the Romans, before whose tribunal the quarreUing Asiiionseans 
brought their case for decision, an occasion for intei’vention. Pompey, whom 
Aristobulus, by the costly gift of a golden vine had tried in vain to gain for 
his side, demanded the surrender of all fortresses, includmg the capital. 
And when the royal high priest hesitated and made preparations for war, 
he had him imprisoned, and took Jerusalem by storm after a three months’ 
siege. (68 b.c.) Then he appointed Hyrcanus high priest and prince of the 
nation (ethnarch) without the royal title, imposed upon him annual tribute 
to the Romans, demolished the walls of Jerusalem and the principal fortress 
of the land, and narrowed the boundaries of Judea. Samaria became inde- 
pendent, Galilee was attached to the vioeregency of Syria. Pompey’s curi- 
osity led him to enter the Holy of Holies, but he refrained from all violation 
or spoliation. Aristobulus and his two sons followed the general to Rome 
to adorn his triumph. After a Avhile the elder son Alexander, and soon 
afterward, the father also made their escape. They returned to Palestine 
and raised a new war, but both were captured again. Alexander was beheaded 
at Antioch ; Aristobulus was put out of the way in Rome itself, probably 
by poison, but was buried at Jerusalem with royal honours. 

During these events the brave and shrewd Idumsean Antipater had ren- 
dered the Romans great services, thus winning the favour of all the generals 
from Pompey to Csesar. They transferred to him the entire secular authority 
over Judea, together with Galilee and Samaria, while Hyrcanus the high 
priest was restricted to the guidance of religious affairs. Through him the 
Jews were granted the right to live in accordance with the laws of their 
fathers, were freed from ^ burdens of war and the tribute was put upon 
a just and moderate basis. By these services Antipater won the love of the 
Jews in such a degree that he could rule in the land like a Idng, even though 
he did not bear that title. & 

With Weber’s theory that Antipater was popular, George Smith does not 
agree. But we shall turn from Antipater to note the rise of that dark name 
in Jewish chronicle, King Herod. 

Antipater carefully conformed to the views of Caesar in arranging the 
affairs of Judea. He raised again the walls of Jerusalem, journeyed through 
the country, used every means to repress the lawlessness and disorder which 
the late troubles had engendered, and, by alternate persuasion and power, 
reduced the people to obedience. To carry out this plan, he made his eldest 
son, Phasael, governor of Jerusalem, and his second, Herod, governor of 
Galilee. The latter was a young man of extraordinary talent and spirit. 
He devoted himself with great ability to the difficult duty which devolved 
upon him. Galilee was at this time greatly infested with bands of robbers : 
Herod sought them out, and all that fell into his hands he put to death, even 
including Hezekiah, their leader. The government of Antipater and his 
sons was not popular with the Jewish people ; for all saw that, although 
Hyrcanus was ihe nominal head, restored by Pompey, the Idumsean was 
really the chief. This was unpalatable : the people preferred Aristobulus. 
When, therefore, Herod was found acting in this decisive manner, he was 
summoned before the sanhedrim, to answer the charge of having arbitrarily 
exercised the power of life and death. The young man, under the advice of 
his father, appeared in their court, bearing with him a letter from the pre- 
fect of Syria, charging Hyrcanus, the president of the sanhedrim, to protect 
him. He presented himself, however, more like a prince than a criminal. 
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He Tvas attired in purple, with hair neatly dressed, and aurronnded with hia 
guards. TMs appearance confounded the Jewish elders. Even those who 
had preferred the charge against Herod did not now dare to repeat it, and he 
was thus virtually acquitted j when Sameas arose, and, protesting at length 
against their cowardice, affirmed, that if they thus spared Herod, the time 
would come when he would not spare them. This roused the assembly 5 hut 
Hyrcanus adjourned the business, and then advised Herod to withdraw ; 
and thus the case terminated. 

About three years afterwards, while Judea was progressing in order and 
wealth, Julius Cmsar was assassinated in the capitol, and the Homan world 
again convulsed, from its centre to its circumference. 

Immediately after this event, Hyrcanus sent ambassadors to the Roman 
Senate, requesting a confirmation of all the privileges and immunities which 
had been given by Csesar ; a request which was immediately granted. 'While 
Rome and the provinces were in the utmost perplexity as to the result of 
pending arrangements, Antipater was most ungratefully poisoned by Mali- 
chus, a Jewish general, who soon after was put to death for the crime, at the 
instance of Herod, by Cassius Longinus, who then wielded the Roman power 
in Syria and Asia Minor. This circumstance, as Malichus was popular with 
many, increased the dislike of the Jews to Herod ; and they petitioned Marc 
Antony, who soon after came iuto S^ia, against him; but in vain: the 
address of Herod, in showing the services wnioh his father had rendered to 
the Roman cause, warded off all danger, and secured him the protection of 
this triumvir. 


. and Syria and the 
in rapid succession, 


Urgent necessity, however, caUed Antony into Italy ; 
neighbouring kingdoms — having lately been subjeote^ buccc 

to the rapacity and extortion of Dolabella, Longinus, and Antony; and 
knowing that Rome was at war with Parthia, and that they were, in oonse- 
que^e, likely to be subjected to a repetition of these evils — agreed to invite 
the Parthians to come and occupy these countries. This was done. Syria 
and Asia Minor were occupied ; and Antigonus, the surviving son of AriS' 
tobulus, was Mated on the Jewish throne, with the title of king, under the 
protection of Parthia. the course of these events, Hyrcanus and Phasael 
were made prisoners. The former had his ears cropped, and was thereby 
rendered incapable of ever being high priest again ; the latter killed himself 

U, family »„d 


HEBOD 


imperial city, he fortunately found Antony and 
therefore renewed his friendsh J wS 
i-ecaived him very cordially, introduced him to Octavius, and 
^ated how very useful Antipater had been to Julius Ccesar in Egvnt 

?ands^ 

When the son S SLi. 

highest hone wno tn a • to the imperial city, his 

to^Mariimnp tn i r, ^ u ■^^^®tobuliis, a grandson of Hyrcanus, and brother 

Wielded all the nower^of Tu£ ! 

dignity. But, Veins' received hoped, at that time, for no higher 

Antony further sums of moneT^t^ distinction, and promising 

y urrnei sums ot money, he was, by the favour of these two arbiters 
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of the affairs of nations, himself raised to the throne. The senate was 
accordingly convened, and Herod introduced to the conscript fathers by two 
noble senators, who set forth the invaluable services rendered by his father 
to the Romans ^ and, at the same time, declared Antigonus, who then gov- 
erned at Jerusalem, to be a turbulent person, and an enemy to their nation ; 
while Antony pointed out the importance of having a fast friend to Ronae on 
the throne of Judea during his approaching expedition against Parthia. The 
Senate hereupon unanimously elected Herod to the thi-one, and voted 
Antigonus an enemy of Rome. 

The whole of these proceedings was evidently conducted upon the pre- 
sumption that Judea was either a recognised province of the Roman Empire, 
or, at least, entirely d^endent upon file imperial state. But what foRows 
is yet more strange. Considering the entire peculiarity of Jewish manners 
and religion, it might have been supposed, even if the Senate had made the 
appointment, that the inauguration of the king would have been in accord- 
ance with the rites of the nation to be ruled. But, no I Immediately, upon 
the vote of the fathers, Herod was conducted by Antony and Octavius into 
the capitol, and there consecrated king, -with idolatrous sacrifices. Having 
thus far secured the object of his highest ambition, Herod remembered that 
the affairs of his family and kingdom did not justify a protracted stay at 
Rome : he therefore departed from the city at the expiration of seven days ; 
and, by a rapid journey, reached Judea just three months after he had left it. 

Here, although beset with difficulties, he found a fair field; the Par- 
thians had, during his journey, been driven from Syria, which was again 
occupied by Roman troops. His first care was to collect an army, with which, 
and some aid from the Roman general, he made himself master of Galilee. 
Following up this success, he marched to the relief of his family, who were 
closely besieged by Antigonus. In this object he also succeeded ; and, after 
a series of dangers and exploits, he became master of all the country, and 
shut up Antigonus in Jerusalem. Yet, notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of Herod, it was not until his rival had reigned three years that he was able, 
when supported by a Roman army, to reduce the capital, which was at 
length taken by assault, and subjected to fearful massacre and pillage from 
the Roman troops, who, em-aged at the obstinacy of the defence, continued 
the slaughter after aU resistance had ceased; and at length Herod had to 
pay a large sum of money to save Jerusalem from being destroyed. Autig- 
onus was taken and put to death by the Romans as a malefactor. 

Herod was now seated on the throne of Judea, the first of a new dynasty. 
Hitherto the Asmonaean or Maccabeean family had really or nominally gov- 
erned. With Hyrcanus and Antigonus this line had ended; and Herod, 
who was not a Jew, but an Idumman by nation, and professedly a Jewish 
proselyte in religion, was, by the favour of Rome, invested with supreme 
authority over the Jewish people. From the first elevation of Antipater, 
the cause of his family was unpopular; and it was only the consummate 
sagacity of that person, in attaching himself to the oldest branch of the 
Asmonaean family, which enabled him to carry out his purpose. Herod felt 
this throughout his career. It was this which kept Antigonus so long upon 
the throne ; it was this which caused the son of Antipater so much difficulty, 
when possessed of the object of his ambition. 

Fully aware of the state of the public mind, his first care, after having 
recovered Jerusalem, was the extermination of the Asmonaean family. 
Although he had married Mariamne, tiie daughter of Hyrcanus, this seemed 
in no wise to soften the violence of his political hate. All those J ews who 
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liarl supported Antigonus were proscribed, forty-five of the principal of 
them were slain; all their property was confiscated, and seized by the king ; 
all the gold, silver, and valuables found in Jerusalem were taken for his 
use ; and thus, with the exception of a small part of the people, the laud 
was treated like a conc[uered country. Influenced by this jealousy of the 
Asmonsans, Herod found an obscure priest of Babylon, who was descended 
from the ancient high priests of Israel. Him he raised to the high-priest- 
hood, although his wife’s brother was of age, and heir to the office. He also 
cut off the Amole sanhedrim, except Sameas and Pollio. 

The superseding of Aristobulus in the high-priesthood created an ele- 
ment of discord and misery in the family of Herod, which ultimately 
destroyed his peace. Herod’s intimacy with Antony introduced his family 
to the infamous Cleopatra. Alexandra, the mother of Mariamne and Aris- 
tobulus, by her influence with this queen, and her intercession with Antony, 
induced Herod to cancel his appointment. Ananelus was set aside, and 
Aristobulus inducted into the high-priesthood. But this young man was 
received with such marks of favour and affection by the people, whilst officiat- 
ing at the ensuing feast of tabernacles, that all the jealous enmity of Herod 
Avas again blown into a flame, and the heartless king soon after caused the 
young priest to be drowned whilst bathing. Cleopatra, informed of this 
crime, used her utmost influence with Antony to have Herod slain. Besides 
the gratification of vanity and revenge (for she had attempted in vain to 
seduce Herod), she greatly desired the possession of Judea ; but as Antony 
was equally in want of money to sustain bun in his contest with Octavius 
Herod supplied him, and continued to reien. ’ 


After the fall of Antony, Herod waited upon Octavius, and by his frank 
and candid deportment secured the friendship of the sole governor of the 
great Roman Empire. Prior to this time, Herod had lured the aged Hyr- 
canus from his captivity in Parthia, and, after placing him in close surveil- 
lance for several years, had him beheaded. The future course of Herod 
was violent, miserable, and vile. He laboured, on the oue hand, to make 
ms kingdom great, and his country magnificent ; but his means of effecting 
this were most atrocious : while, on the other hand, his conduct to his family 
was suspicious and cruel. 

of he consolidated his power, and raised Judea to a state 

prosperity which it had not before attained for centuries. 

AU ktnS of k aad a spacious amphitheatre in the suburbs. 

All kinds of heathenish games were introduced. Musicians nlave™ 
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several national calamities which had recently fallen upon the country, hut 
really to bid for popular favour : this also was vain. One other course was 
open to him; and he pursued it. The temple, as then existing, was 
unworthy of the nation and of the improved state of Jerusalem: he pro- 
posed to rebuild it ; but so distrustful were the people of his promise and of 
his religion, that they would not have the old one removed until they saw 
the materials collected for the new building. After two years of prepara- 
tion, the old edifice was taken down in parts, as the new one was raised. 
The holy place was finished in eighteen months, the body of the structure in 
eight years. This building was erected in the Greek style of architecture, 
and of the most costly and beautiful marble and other material ; and the 
great work appears to some extent to have produced a better state of feeling 
between the Jews and their king. 

Yet, during aU these works, Herod’s domestic course was one of con- 
tinued misery and cr^me. As if the blood through which he had waded to 
the throne, and the numerous victims which in these times of turbulence 
and war were sacrificed to his ambition, were not sufficient to satiate his 
sanguinary nature, his lovely wife Mariamne, after having borne him two 
sons, was doomed by his order to perish on the scaffold, the victim of the 
most groundless jealousy and cruel consjuracy. He endeavoured to bury 
this crime in oblivion by other marriages, but in vain. Intense suspicion 
haunted all his thoughts; a morbid apprehension of evil destr(^ed every 
acquisition, and turned aU the members of his family into foes. Under this 
influence, after years of disquiet, he condemned his two sons by Mariamne 
to death. It were useless to attempt the history of this family at greater 
length. Herod married ten wives, eight of whom bore him children. This 
was not the least amongst the causes of his domestic misery.^ 

Herod willed his dominion to his two sons, Herod Antipas and Archelaus, 
and after some delay they entered into their inheritance. Archelaus was 
ethnarch over Samaria, Judea, and Idumgea, which he misgoverned so 
OTOssly that the exasperated Jews complained to Rome (6 A.D.). Augustus 
deposed and banished his faithless servant, putting a procurator over the 
dominions, o 
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CHAPTER XII. THE RISE OP CHRISTIANITY 

Ik Judea the position of the Roman procurators was one of great diffi- 
culty. The Jews were the most restless of all the peoples of the empu-e. 
The*^ most inoffensive measures wounded their religious susceptibilities. 
Thus the general census made by Quirinus, governor of Syria, at the com- 
mand of Augustus, seemed to them a menace and a danger. Long ago, 
in the reign of David, a similar measure had evoked murmurs amongst 
them ; it was worse still under foreign rule. They persuaded themselves 
that the object of the census was to reduce them to slavery. A certain 
Judas, surnamed the Gaulonite or the Galilean, stirred up a revolt, which 
was suppressed by the procurator, but the partisans of Judas, who were 
afterwards known as the Zealots, formed a sect which played an important 
part during the last days of Jewish history. According to them, the law 
forWe the Jews to recognise any sovereign except God, and it was their 
duty to die rather than submit to a human authority. This perpetual con- 
founding of religion and politics was often extremely troublesome to the 
Romans. Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judea, having brought into J erusa- 
lem Roman ensigns adorned with the portrait of Tiberius, the Jews com- 
plained loudly at the offence, and betook themselves to Cassarea, where the 
governors resided, to demand the removal of the ensigns. He surrounded 
wie malcontents with his troops, but they offered their throats to the knife, 
declaring that they would rather die than endure the desecration of the Holy 
Git}'. Pilate gave way, and afterwards, by the express command of Tibe- 
rius, removed the golden shields which bore in their inscriptions the names 
of the gods of the empire. Another time, desiring to build an aqueduct to 
bring water to Jerusalem, he took money from the temple treasury, and 
there was another riot on that score. 

The rule of the Romans, like that of the Seleucid® before them, made 
the Jews fall back upon their Messianic dreams. In these the Bible played 
the leading p.art. The prophets of old had merely been religious and popu- 
Hr tribunes; nevertheless, by the aid of fanciful interpretation they succeeded 
in maldng them soothsayers. They were made to predict the supremacy of 
the Jewish nation over all others ; by taking some sentences of their writ- 
ings apart from the context the people discovered allusions to their future 
cmliverer, fteir Messiah. Like all mythological types, this ideal figure of 
the Messiah grew more and more clearly defined. But at the same time it 
assumed a loftier significance, it became purely moral in character. In face 
oi the vastness of the Roman power, a warrior king like David would not 
have been enough ; what was needed was rather a revealer, like Moses, to set 
up the kingdom of God upon earth. The Messiah, in this supernatural role, 
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was boi^d to exercise a far greater effect upon tlie people ; but any kind of 
revolution, whether violent or mystical, must always inspire the ruling 
classes with equal abhorrence. The Jewish priesthood implored the aid of 
the secular arm against Jesus of Nazareth, as it had done against Judas 
Maccabseus. Pilate being loth to put an innocent man to death in order to 
gratify priestly spite, they gave him to understand that his own position 
would be compromised by indulgence, and he yielded for fear of losing his 
office. Moreover, it is likely that the death sentence caused him no great 
remorse j no doubt he said to liimself that it was the price of maintaining 
order, and that in dealing with an enemy to society there was no constrain- 
ing need to be just. This event, which divides the history of the world in 
two,- passed unmarked by the generation that witnessed it. The five or six 
lines which we find in Josephus appear to be an interpolation. If Josephus 
had believed, as the passage states, that Jesus was the Messiah and that he 
was more than man, it is obvious that, instead of remai n i n g a Jew, he would 
have become a Christian. & 

The excerpt from Josephus is as follows: “Now there was about this 
time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he, was a doer 
of wonderful works — a teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleas- 
ure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews, and many of the Gen- 
tiles. He was (the) Christ ; and when Pilate, at the suggestion of the prin- 
cipal men amongst us, had condemned him to the cross, those that loved 
him at the first did not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive again the 
third day, as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten thousand other 
wonderful things concerning him ; and the tribe of Christians, so named 
from him, are not extinct at this day.” 

As has just been said, this paragraph is probably an interpolation of a 
copyist of a much later period. It would seem, then, that no contemporary 
record, no mention even, of the life of Jesus has been preserved to ue. This 
fact is one of the most striking paradoxes in all history. As a general rule, 
it may be taken for granted that the great names in history are achieved 
during the life of their bearers. But here, spealdug purely from the stand- 
point of the historian, was an obscure personage, whose entire theatre of 
action, so far as known, consisted of the petty state of Palestine, at that time 
one of the minor dependencies of Rome. The period of activity of this per- 
sonage as an historical character compasses but a few years ; and it would 
appear that during bis life bis deeds were practically unknown beyond the 
bounds of the petty state in which he lived. Yet the historical result of 
these activities was more momentous, even from a strictly secular stand- 
point, than the deeds of any other character of history. A new era, recog- 
nised by the chief civilisations of the world, dates from his birth ; and whole 
libraries of literature are devoted to every aapeot of his life, in strange con- 
trast to the paucity of contemporary records. 

There is no occasion to chronicle here the incidents of the life of Jesus. . 
To every reader of these pageq these incidents have been familiar from child- 
hood. As there is no contemporary source to quote, at best we could but para- 
phrase the scriptural accounts, to which every reader may turn for himself.® 


THE DEVELOPMENT OE THE MESSIANIO IDEA 

Beyond tha borders of Palestine, where they held their ^^cient glories 
in perpetual remembrance, the Jews gave less thought to their Messiah, In 
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the Greek cities whither they had been allured by commerce, at J^pheaus, 
Gyrene, and above all, Alexandria, they tried to gam acceptaMe for their 
traditions and their monotheism under the warranty of the bibyls ; they 
composed apocryphal writings in somewhat tame verse, or studied Greek 
nhilMODhv The monistic theories of Plato attracted them most strongly 
to his school, and Philo makes amazing efforts, by dint of moral allegorising, 
to discover Platonic teachings in Genesis. The word, 'K6yo<i, which mgnilies 
both the reason of things and human speech, became the starting point of a 
kind of abstract mythology; and among the Hellenistic Jews the idea of 
the "Word assumed an importance equal to, and a character hardly less per- 
sonal than, that of the Messiah among the Jews of Palestine. Irom mie of 
these ffroaps Christian legend was destined to arise, from the other Chris- 
tian philosophy. The Persian doctrine of the principle of evil, the Egyptian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, had already become familiar to the 
Jews ; Christianity adopted them and made them the basis of a vast mytho- 
logical edifice, the Fall and Redemption, the great Judgment Day of God, 
and the coming of His kingdom upon earth after the destruction of the 
world, which was placed in the immediate future. The dispersion of the 
Jews throughout all the eastern provinces of the empire offered a vast field 
to Christian propaganda, which, however, soon spread beyond the Jewish 
race, wlien once the innovating party had definitely rejected circumcision, 
the distinction between clean and unclean meats, and aU the trivial and 


troublesome practices which separated Israel from other nations, The Jew- 
ish element was soon submerged by the rising tide of world-wide prosely- 
tism known as the calling of the Gentiles. 

The introduction of Christianity into Greece is associated with the name 
of a Jew, St. Paul, just as the introduction of the Dionysiao mysteries is 
with that of the Thracian Orpheus. It is a divine seed come forth from 
the East, after an interval of Mteen centuries, and developing in the fructi- 
fying rays of the sun of Greece. But Christianity, although it represents 
the last phase of the progressive invasion of the West by oriental beliefs, 
is an original religion and not a heresy of Judaism. Par from being the 
supplement of the Jewish faith, we might rather call it its denial. The 
dominant note of Judaism is the attitude at which it places the conception 
of the Divine ; between man and his God the distance is infinite. Chris- 


tianity, on the contrary, had for its fundamental dogma the worship of the 
God-man. The Jewish religion, alone of all the religions of the earth, 
confined itself absolutely to this present life, without following man beyond 
the limits of his earthly destiny ; to Christianity the earth is but a tem- 
porary place of trial, and life a preparation for eternity. The Jewish nation 
prides itself on the exclusive inheritance of the Law and casts forth the 
multitude of the unciroumcised from its midst ; while Christianity pro- 
claimed itself the universal religion from the beginning, and has never 
ceased to call men of all nations to itself. The Christians borrowed nothing 
from Judea but its traditions and its legends ; had they rested satisfied witli 
these, they would have been no more than a small Jewish sect that would 
have passed away unnoted. Judaism is one of the tributaries of the great 
Lnnstian river, but it is not its principal source. In its apotheosis of 
Immamty Christianity has a direct link with Hellenism, of which it is the 
legitimate successor. 


The doctrines of the Fall, the Incarnation, the Redemption, the Saora- 
Eucharist, all have their source in the most ancient beliefs of 
Indo-European peoples j which explains why the Jews so obstinately hold 
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aloof from it. The true heir of Jewish thought is Islamism, the modern 
religion of the Semitic race. By depriving Christianity of its Greek ele- 
ments, by setting aside the idea of the incarnation of the Divine in human- 
ity, which spanned the gulf between God and man, Mohammed restored 
Semitic monotheism to its pristine severity, tempered only by belief in 
the devil and in a future life, which the Jews themselves had ended by 
accepting. 

At Rome, whither aU men seeking their fortunes drifted, the Jews were 
very numerous, and insinuated themselves among all classes, especially 
among women, exploiting their credulity by interpreting dreams and selling 
philtres and amulets. They were generdly confounded with Chaldeans 
and other venders of horoscopes. A lady of rank, whom they had con- 
verted to their religion, having had reason to complain of their sharp 
practices, Tiberius enlisted four thousand Jews, whom he sent to Sardinia. 
A grandson of Herod, Agrippa by name, who had squandered his fortune 
in profligate courses and Uved by his wits, insinuated himself into the good 
graces of the young Caligula. During a walk which they took together, 
Agrippa said aloud, “ When wOl the day come on which the death of old 
Tiberius will leave thee master of the empire, for my hajjpiness and that of the 
world ? ” The words were repeated to Tiberius by a freedman, and Agrippa 
was put in prison. Caligula, who became emperor soon after, set him at 
liberty and gave him the tetrarehy of his uncle Philip (who had died shortly 
before), wiui the title of King. But the ambitious Herodias could not 
endure to see her brother, whom she had formerly assisted out of her 
bounty, Avin a higher rank than her husband. At her instigation Antipas 
proceeded to Rome to solicit the diadem. It was -an evil day for him; 
Agrippa accused him of having laid up a store of arms and of holding 
communication with the Parthians j Caligula, without deigning to inquire 
into the matter, banished him to Lyons in Gaul, and added his tetrarehy to 
Agrippa’s kingdom. 

The new king soon had an opportunity of rendering signal service to his 
co-rehgionists. Caligula desired to have divine honours paid him. Tliis 
was no new thing ; Alexander had caused himself to be worshipped, like 
the ancient kings of Egypt, the majority of his successors had followed his 
example ; the Csesars might well do as much. It was a logical result of 
monarchy ; when one man is set above the rest, it is easy for liim to fancy 
himself a god. The Jews alone, to their eternal honour in history, had 
courage to protest against this apotheosis of tyrants that disgraced the end 
of the Old World. When orders had been given to place the emperor’s 
statue in the temple of Jerusalem, the attitude of the Jews became so 
menacing that Petronius wrote to the emperor asking him to revoke the 
command, which could only be carried into effect by the extermination of 
the whole people. Agrippa was at Rome at the time. He gave a magnifi- 
cent banquet to Caligula, and when the emperor, inflamed with wine, 
offered to extend his kingdom, he entreated him to respect the religious 
scruples of his subjects. The emperor yielded, but when he received 
Petronius’ letter he flew into a violent rage, accused the governor of hav- 
ing taken bribes from the Jews, and threatened him with the imperial 
vengeance. Fortunately for Petronius and the Jews, Caligula was soon 
afterward assassinated by Chsarea, one of his offleers. The Senate was 
desirous of restoring the republic, but the preetorian guard, composed of 
Germans, offered the throne to Claudius, the uncle of Cahgula. According 
to Josephus, it was Agrippa who persuaded him to accept, and served as 
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intermediary between the Senate and the army. Oterea was Put to 
Sh. Claudins had no sooner assumed possession of the empire than he 
added Judea, Samaria, and some districts in the Lebanon, to the kingdom 
of Agrippa. The principality of Chalcis was bestowed upon his brother 

XT pTf^fi 

Aerippa, having thus become king over the whole of Palestine, pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem, and hung in the temple a golden chain which Caligula 
had given him when he came out of prison. Like Herod, his grandiather, 
he set up a great many inonuineuts, he enlarged Jerusalem coiwiderably, 
and buUt an amphitheatre at Berytus, where he instituted gladiatorial 
shows. But while Herod had never been able to win popularity, Agrippa 
gained the affections of the Jews by showing himself a strict observer of 
the Law. Munk, who takes the story from the Rabbis, tells how, at the 
Feast of the Tabernacles, he read the Book of Deuteronomy^ in piiblio, and, 
coming to the passage in which the law-giver denies a foreigner the right 
of reigning over Israel, he burst into tears, remembering his own Idumseau 
descent. But from all sides the people cried to him, “ Pear not, Agrippa, 
thou art our brother ! ” It was undoubtedly to please the priests at 
Jerusalem that he put James, the brother of John the Evangelist, to death ; 
for the Jews, when they were in the ascendant, were very far from allowing 
others the religious liberty which they everywhere claimed for themselves. 
Christian preaching might he attended with more or less success among the 
communities of Jews or Jewish proselytes settled elsewhere than in J udea ; 
but at Jerusalem, where memories of iudepeudenoe still survived, no man 
could be acknowledged as the true Messiah who had failed to deliver his 
nation from foreign oppression, and the new sect could not take root in the 
country that had been its cradle. Moreover, the little church at Jerusalem 
was very inoffeuaive, and the Book of Acts does not tell us on what pretext 
James was beheaded. Simon Peter, the chief of the Apostles, whom 
Agrippa had cast into prison, was delivered by night, and his deliverance 
was ascribed to augelio agency. This miraculous deliverance of St, Peter 
forms the subject of one of Raphael’s finest pictures. 

At Agrippa’s death, which took place a short time after, his son, also 
named Agrippa, was only seventeen years of age. In spite of his youth the 
emperor was de.sirous of letting the kingdom of Judea descend to him, but 
was unfortunately dissuaded from his purpose by his advisers. The tetrarchy 
of Philippi was afterward bestowed on Agrippa the Younger, but Judea fell 
finally under the rule of procurators. Of all the provinces of the empire it 
was the most difficult to govern. The others accepted Roman dominion. 
In exchange for their independence Rome offered civilisation to Spain and 
Gaul, peace and quiet to Greece and Asia, wearied as they were by centuries 
u J®W3 understood Grseco-Roroan civilisation no better than 

the Mohammedans understood our own, and as for peace, they would accept 
it only on the condition that they should be over all other nations : that was 
what they understood by the kingdom of God. 

Their Messianic^ dreams haunted them more and more persistently. The 
land was full of visionaries, and they always found disciples. A prophet 
named iJieudas induced more than four hundred persons to follow bin-> into 
tne AVilderuess by declaring that he would cause them to pass dry-shod over 
Jordan. Fadus, the procurator, despatched a body of horsemen, who slew 
Slu ^ 1 ? hia folloAving. The author of the Acts, who placed the 

eudas before the time of Judas the Ganlonite, indicates the com- 
parison generally made between the preaching of these two agitators and 
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that of the Apostles. Roman governors and Jemsh lovers of order saw no 
great difference between men inspired and robbers. Tiberius Alexander, a 
renegade Jew of Alexandria, who succeeded Fadus in the government of 
Judea, crucified two sons of Judas the Gaulonite, who were still upholding 
the sect of the Zealots. As for the populace, they were well disposed to aU 
attempts, but among innovators they liked those who adopted violent meas- 
ures better than those whose methods were peaceable ; thus, as the Gospel 
relates, Barahbas was preferred to Jesus. 

Samaria, like Jerusalem, had its prophets and its messiahs. In the days 
of Pontius Pilate there was one who gathered together a great multitude on 
Mount Gerizim, promising to show them the sacred vessms which had been 
buried there by Moses. Pilate punished these wretched people so severely 
that Vitellius, governor of Syria, compelled him to go to Rome, there to 
exculpate himself before Tiberius. In the reign of Claudius one Simon oif 
Gittha taught in Samaria with great success a subtle form of theology bor- 
rowed from the Judaeo-Egyptian schools of Alexandria, which subsequently 
reappears in the mythological doctrines of Christian Gnosticism. He assigned 
the principal role in it to himself, giving himself out to be an incarnation of 
the great power of God, though he acknowledged the divine mission of Jesus. 
He averred that in him, Simon, God had revealed himself to the Samaritans 
in the character of the Father, as he had revealed himself to the Jews in the 
crucifixion of the Son, and to the Gentiles by the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, perhaps borrowed from Egypt, has become 
a part of Christianity, but Simon appears to have given a place in it to the 
Feminine Principle, probably represented by the Holy Ghost, that name 
being feminine in Hebrew. Wherever he went he took with him a very 
beautiful woman, whom he had bought in the mai'kotat Tyre. Her name 
was Helen, and Simon, identifying her with Homer’s Helen, deduced from 
the name a mystical scheme of redemption for the Eternal Feminine. It 
was the time when Christianity was first preached, and the Apostles were 
credited with miraculous powers of healing by the laying on of hands. A 
prophet ought to work miracles, and Simon was accordingly anxious to pur- 
chase their methods, and proposed that they should work together. The 
invincible repugnance of the Jew for the Samaritan made them repel his 
advances with scorn. A legend grew up in the Christian church about the 
name of Simon, surnamed Magus, who became the type of all charlatans, 
and the name of simony has since been given to all traffic in holy things. 

The reciprocal antipathy of Jews and Samaritans was a source of em- 
barrassment to the Roman government. Some Galileans, on their way to 
Jerusalem for the feasts, passed through Samaria and quarrelled with the 
inhabitants. The men of Jerusalem, led by a robber chieftain, piUaged 
Samaria. Cumanus, the procurator, was called upon to intervene, and 
decided in favour of the Samaritans. The Jews accused him of taking 
bribes, and appealed first to the governor of Syria and then to the emperor. 
The young Agrippa, who stood high in the good graces of Claudius, con- 
trived that the Jews should win their suit, and Cumanus was banished. 

From the government of this same Cumanus, Josephus dates the disorders 
which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem. He bad, nevertheless, treated 
the religious scruples of the Jews with great consideration, going so far as 
to inflict capital punishment on a Roman soldier who had torn up a copy of 
the Pentateuch while engaged in suppressing a riot. The sway of Rome was 
not oppressive, and the government confined itself to protecting the public 
peace against adventurers who lived on plunder under the cloak of religion. 
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and fanatics who endeavoured to stir up the people by promising to work 
miracles before them. One of these induced thirty thousand persons to fol- 
low him to the Mount of Olives, that thence they might see the walls of 
Jenisaiem fall at his behest. Felix, the procurator, sent soldiers to disperse 
the multitudes, and the prophet took to flight. But it was always the same 
story. “Judea,” says Josephus, “was full of robbers and sorcerers who 
deceived the people, and not a day passed in which Felix did not punish 
some of one sort or the other. But the robbers continued to stir up the 
people to rebel against the Romans, giving over to fire and plunder the 
villages of those who refused to rejoin them.” 

When it might have been imagined that severe repressive measures had 
delivered Judea from this pest, it reappeared in a yet more formidable shape. 
At the festivals, when a great concourse of people from all parts were gath- 
ered together at Jerusalem, bandits known as sicariit that is “ men of the 
knife,” mingled with the throng and stabbed their victims, without any being 
able to see whence the blow came, for the assassins were the first to cry 
murder. “The first whom they assassinated on this wise,” says Josephus, 
“ was Jonathan tlie high priest, and not a day passed on which they did not 
kin several in the same manner. The panic that prevailed throughout the 
city was worse than the evil itself. Men looked for death at any moment, 
as in time of war. They saw none approach without trembling, they did 
not dare to trust their friends. These precautions and suspicions did not 
put a stop to the murders, so great was the daring of these villains and their 
skill in hiding themselves. ” Josephus does not ascribe anything of a religious 
character to these assassinations. But according to the author of the Philo- 
sophumna (Origen/ or St. Hip^olytus) the sioarii were identical with the 
Zealots, and were connected with the soot of the Essenes. “ When they 
hear any of the uncircumcised speak of God and of His law, they seek to 
come upon him by stealth in a solitary place and thi-eaten to kill him unless 
he -^vill be circumcised: if he refuses to obey, he is slain. This is wherefore 
they are called Zealots, and by some siearii." Josephus, in his Antiquities 
of the Jews accuses Felix, the procurator, of having procured the assassina- 
tion of the high priest J onathan by the sioarii, an aconsation which he does 
not repeat in the Wars of the Jews. Felix was a brother of Pallas, the 
freedman and favourite of Claudius. Tacitus speaks of him in even hax’sher 
terms than Josephus, “ Claudius made Judea into a province which he 
abandoned to Roman knights or to freedmen; among these Felix distin- 
guished himself by every sort of cruelty and license, he exercised the 
authority of a despot in the base spirit of a slave.” The Jews caused him 
to be accused before Nero, who had succeeded Claudius, but he was saved 
by the influence of lus brother Pallas. 


At Csesarea there was a constant rivalry between the Jewish and the 
Greek or bj^ian part of the population. The Jews were exempt from mili- 
tary service; the Greeks and Syrians, from whose ranks the legions were 
recruited, were jealous of this inequality. Hence arose taunts on the one 
bide and recriminations on the other, sanguinary quarrels and riots. Finally 

to plead their cause before Nero, who decided 
dSS™ of civil rights. Josephus says that this 

dron tlnr mil ^ ®f it was only the last 

ItT l^een i^vitable. 

4 .U indueed, like that of J udas Maccabseus, hv reliffioua oeraeGutioti • 

the Romans aUowed the Jews the free exercise of^theifXlir^ tW 
allowed It to aU other nations. But the Jews were the ohiefpople in the 
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empire who did not belong to the Indo-Enropean race. There is an incom- 
patibility of temper between that race and the Semitic ; we perceive the fact 
only too clearly in Algeria. The demand for union with the empire, raised 
after the death of Herod, had proceeded from the Jews themselves. A 
procurator, even if not beyond reproach, could not possibly be worse than 
their native kings. Festus, who succeeded Felix, seems to have governed 
with firmness and prudence. Like his predecessors, he dealt severely with 
robbers, siearii, and messiahs. But nothing could allay the fever that had 
laid hold upon Judea and worked madness in the brain 5 for there are epi- 
demics in the moral as in the physical order. We cannot lay aU. the blame 
on the Romans ; their rule secured the peace of the world, a boon which was 
doubtless worth the sacrifice of the restless and precarious autonomy of a few 
peoples. But we mourn for Greece, and we may be permitted to mourn for 
Judea. Nor must we cast a stone at this small and fiery nation, with its 
obstinate will to live. Depopulated Greece had died of weariness and 
exhaustion. Judea, overfiowing with inhabitants, was about to die in a 
frenzy of patriotism; it is the worthier death. 

In spite of the Roman occupation, the Jewish theocracy found means for 
tyrannical action. The high priests seized upon the tithes due to the 
priests, the principal inhabitants of Jerusalem, espoused the cause of the 
inferior clergy, who were starving; there were fights in the streets, and 
the Roman government looked on passively, not wishing to meddle with 
religious matters. They were Agrippa’s affair, since the appointment of 
the high priests had been left to him. He, though his kingdom did not 
extend to the northern provinces, resided in Herod’s palace at Jerusalem. 
He had buUt a tower, from the height of which the inner court of the temple 
could be scanned. The priests regarded this as a profanation, and built a 
high wall, shutting off both the palace and tho barracks of the Roman 
guard. Agrippa and Festus wished to demolish it, but, thanks to the sup- 
port of the Empress Poppsea, who was a Jewess, or, at least, very well dis- 
posed towards the Jews, the priests gained permission from Nero that the 
wall should remain. After the death of Festus, and before the arrival of 
Ananus, the high priest convoked the Sanhedrim to sit in judgment on and 
condemn certain transgressors of the law, and, among others, James, the 
brother or cousin of Jesus. Hanan belonged to the sect of the Saddueees, 
which consisted entirely of wealthy people. James was greatly beloved by 
the poor. The epistle attributed to him, though it preached patience to the 
latter, contains passages little favourable to the rich. He was stoned. The 
sentence was illegal, for the high priest had no right to pass sentence of 
death in the absence of the procurator. Ananus was deposed from liis 
ofi&ce, but the death of James gave rise to great disaffection, and no doubt 
contributed to the separation of Christians from Jews. James was one of 
those who endeavoured to avoid this separation, and the church at Jerusalem, 
of which he was the head, showed great attachment to the practices of 
Judaism. 

At Rome, the preaching of Christianity had begun in the reign of 
Claudius, and as it stirred up incessant quarrels among the Jews, which led 
to the disturbance of public order, the emperor bad them all expelled from 
the city. Suetonius ascribes these scenes of disorder to Christ; it is the 
first time that we meet with the name in a pagan author, and the phrase- 
ology of Suetonius appears to indicate that, in his opinion, Christ was a 
person who lived at Rome in the time of Claudius: ^'■Judceos, iimidsore 
Christo assidw tumultmntes, JRoma expulit." According to Dion Cassius, 
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the Jews were not expelled from the citv, but were forbidden to assemble 
toffether The Christians were confounded with the Jews j the distinction 
firit began to be made under Nero. “They put to the torture,” says 
Suetonius, “the Christians, a sort of men holding a new and noxious super- 
stition ” A terrible fire, which destroyed more than half of Rome, gave 
occasion for these tortures. Rumour accused Nero of having set fire to 
Rome that he might rebuild it in greater beauty; it was even said that dur- 
ing the fire he had gone up into his theatre and sung the destruction of Troy. 

“To put an eud to these rumours,” says Tacitus, “he sought for guilty 
persons, and inflicted the most cruel tortures upon persons detested for their 
infamous practices, who were commonly called Christians. This name they 
took from Christ, who was condemned to death under Tiberius by the pro- 
curator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious superstition, suppressed for the 
moment, had since overflowed, not only in Judea, where was the source of 
the evil, but even in Rome, where all crimes and shames meet together. 
Those were first seized who confessed, and afterwards, on their testimony, 
a great number of others, who were convicted, less of having set fire to 
Rome than of hating the human race. Mockery was added to torture ; they 
were wrapped in the skins of beasts to he cast to dogs to devour ; they were 
crucified ; they were sat alight like torches to give light by night. Nero 
had offered ms gardens for this spectacle, and he mingled with the people 
in the garb of a charioteer or driving a chariot. Thus these wretches. 


though deserving of exemplary punishment, inspired pity, for they were not 
sacrificed to the interests of the public but to the cruelty of a single man.” 

It seems as though the Christians must have been safe in their obscurity 
from the emperor’s notice if it had not been directed to them by some 
special influence. Gibbon appears to believe that the beautiful Poppma, 
the mistress and wife of Nero, and a Jewish comedian who had won his 


master’s favour, prevented the persecution from spreading to all Jews at 
Rome by concentrating it on a dissenting sect, in very evil odour with 
genuine Israelites. Renan goes farther, and thinks that the persecution 
directed against the Christians may have been excited by tbe intrigues of 
the Jews. He bases his opinion upon an ingenious interpretation of a veiy 
obscure passage in Clemens Romanus. Against this conjecture wo may set 
the silence of the Apocalypse, which contains no allusion to Popproa nor to 
the Neronian persecution. Now, as Renan has demonstrated by a wealth 
of evidence, the Apocalypse was a direct outcome of this persecution. 

Nero is Antichrist and the Beast, and the number 666, which is the 
number of the Beast, represents the letters of his name, Kaio-ap, 

transcribed in Hebrew and added up according to their numerical value. 
Like the Book of Daniel, written at the time of the great struggle of the 
Jews with the kings of Syria, the Book of the Revelation is a political and 
religious pamphlet. The author gives his estimate of the events of his 
time or expounds his hopes for the future under the figure of prophetic 
visions and of enigmas to which he sometimes supplies the key. The Jews 
were extremely fond of this form of literature. The Apocalypse, *.e., the 
Revelation, ascribed to J ohn, the last survivor of the Apostolic band, was 
written during the period of anarchy which lay between the death of Nero 
and the accession of Vespasian. It was the eve of the last agony of Judea ; 
he speedy dissolution of the Roman Empire was expected. A supreme con- 
met between heav^ and earth was about to begin, and would eud by the 
great judgment of God and the reign of his Christ. Nor did the prophet 
he ; for it was in truth the end of the old world and the birth of the new. 
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CHAPTER XIII. THE REVOLT AGAINST ROME 

The Jewish heart had been kindled to a successful revolt under Judas 
MaccabEeus. The memory of this triumph and of the cruelties that had 
forced it upon the unwarlike people, ripened the national heart for an 
effort against even the mighty empire of Rome. The struggle was one 
of the bravest and one of the most horrible in the world’s annals. It 
found a splendid chronicler in Josephus, who was one of the generals, and 
fought bravely, and yet, like his Grecian prototype, Thucydides, won his 
immortality by his pen instead of by his sword. Josephus’ account is, how- 
ever, a voluminous work in itself, and we must be content with some of the 
most briUiant pages, turning to Menard for a briefer sketch of the general 
story.® 

In Judea, the temper of the nation had loi^ given warning of approach- 
ing revolt. It broke out at length when Gessius Floras was appointed 
procurator through the influence of his wife, who was a friend of Poppsea’s. 
His vexatious measures and rapacity wore out the patience of the Jews ; 
on this point Tacitus is at one with Josephus. Disorders first occurred 
at Caesarea on the occasion of Nero’s decree; then the action of Plorus 
in taking seventeen talents out of the temple treasury provoked a riot 
at Jerusalem. The soldiery spread through the streets, plundering the 
houses and massacring the peaceable inhabitants, not sparing even women 
and children ; after which the procurator withdrew to Ctesarea, leaving only 
one cohort in the tower of Antonia. The Zealots promptly occupied the 
temple precincts. When a government flees before the mob it may safely be 
predicted that the most excited and violent party will impose its wiU on the 
rest. In vain did Agrippa II and his sister Berenice, who happened to be 
at Jerusalem at the time, endeavour to allay the popular frenzy. They 
could gain nothing, in spite of the respect felt for the last descendants of the 
ancient kings. A band of men left the city, seized the fortress of Masada, 
and massacred the garrison. 

The moderate party, composed of the wealthier classes and the priests, 
would have recoiled from an insensate struggle against the power of Rome, 
but Eleazar, the leader of the party of action, made the rapture final by 
refusing to offer in the temple the victims which were wont to be sacrificed 
there by the emperor’s command for the prosperity of Rome and of the 
empire. The friends of order sent to entreat Agrippa and Florus to come 
with all speed to protect them against the rebels. Agrippa sent three 
thousand horsemen, who took possession of the upper city, while the Zealots, 
robbers, and sioarii occupied the temple and the lower city. Floras returned ** 
no answer. According to Josephus, he wished the insurrection to grow to a 
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head and, when it was exhausted by ite own violence, to extinguish it in 
bbod Such are the habitual tactics of military leaders in time of revolu- 
tion. Such deliverers deserve, as Lamennais says, to be exeoiated in the 

present J^re masters of the temple, refused entrance to the 

nartisans of peace, made their way into the upper city, and set fire to the 
See of Agrippa and Berenice. Theyidso burnt the archives m order to 
destroy all loichers of credit and so bring over the debtors to their side. 
They were commanded by Manahem, the son of Judas the Gaulonite, and by 
Eleazar, the son of the high priest Ananias, who was one of the principal 
leaders of the opposite party, for oivfi. war had set division even between 
members of the same family. The tower of Antonia was taken and burnt 
by the revolutionaries, who allowed Agrippa’s horsemen to depart immo- 
lated. The Romans, for their part, took refuge in the three towers of the 
old wall. Ananias, who, with his brother Hezekiah, was found hidden in an 
aoneduct, was slaughtered hy Manahem. Then Eleazar, enraged at the 
assassination of his father and uncle, stirred up the people against Manahem, 
who now gave himself the airs of a tyrant. “It was not worth while,” ho 
said to them, “to cast off the yoke of Rome in order to stoop to that of the 
least among yourselves.” Manahem was stoned in the court of the temple. 
Such of his partiaana as could make their escape took refuge in the fortress 
of Masada. The Romans asked for terms of capitulation. They were 
promised their lives, but they had no sooner given up their arms than 
Eleazar and the Zealots fell upon them and slew them all but one, who con- 
sented to be circumcised. The rest died, to a man, without asking for 
mercy, only crying out upon the sanctity of their oaths. These impreca- 
tions filled the people with dire forebodings, all the more so because this 
perjimy had been committed on the Sabbath day. 

The same day and hour, as if by the working of divine vengeance, says 
Josephus, a massacre of the Jews took place at Omsarea ; of twenty thousand 
men not one was left, for those who escaped were captured by Floras and 


sent to the galleys. This massacre roused the whole nation to such a pitch 
of fury that they ravaged the towns and villages of the Syrian frontier, 
Philadelphia, Heshbon, Gerasa, Pella, and Soythopolis, with fire and sword. 
They then sacked Gadara, Hippos, and Gaulonitis, burned Sebaste and 
Askalon, and demolished Anthedon and Gaza. They slow all that were not 
Jews. Then, as was to be expected, terrible reprisals followed. An epi' 
demic of carnage raged all over southern Syria and extended to Egyjit. 
Every mixed city became a battle-ground. If we are to trust Josephus, the 
Jews were never the aggressors. That is hard to believe. It is possible 
that the rabble, seeing Judea rebel against Rome, concluded that they might 
massacre the Jews with impunity. But it is also very probable that the 
insurrection had roused to the highest pitch the fanaticism of Jews settled 
elsewhere than in Judea, and that they were desirous of imitating the ex- 
ploits of their brethren at Jerusalem. In Alexandria, as a sequel to a 
discussion in the theatre, the Jews armed themselves with torches and 
threatened to burn all the Greeks alive. The governor of the city was 
Xibeiius Alexander, the Jewish convert to Hellenism who had formerly been 
procurator of Judea. He tried to make his compatriots listen to reason, but 
without success. He was obliged to send for the Roman legions. The Jewish 
quarter, known as the Delta, was heaped with corpses ; Josephus speaks of 
y housand slam. At Damascus the Syrians cooped the Jews up in the 
gymnasium and slew ten thousand of them. They had carefully concealed 
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their design from their wives, nearly all of whom professed the Jewish 
religion. 

After they had succeeded in retailing Jerusalem, the Zealots occupied the 
fortresses of the Dead Sea district. They massacred the Roman garrison of 
the castle of Cypros, which commanded Jericho ; that of Macherus capitu- 
lated. At length Cestius GaUue, governor of Syria, determined to taie up 
arms against the insurrection. He started from Antioch with his legions 
and some auxiliary troops furnished by Agrippa, who accompanied him on 
this expedition, and by the kings of Commagene and Itureea. Galilee and 
the seaboard were subdued, and Cestius advanced to Gabao, two leagues 
from Jerusalem. The city was full of pilgrims who had come up to the 
Feast of Tabernacles. Although it was tlie Sabbath day, an immense multi- 
tude marched forth, and the irresistible onset of this troop of anarchists 
triumphed over Roman discipline. Simon, the son of Giora, one of the 
bravest leaders of the Zealots, pursued the fugitives and dispersed the Roman 
rear-guard. Agrippa endeavoured to induce the insurgents to submit by 
promising them an amnesty in the name of Cestius ; one party among the 
people was desirous of accepting terms, but the anarchists killed the ambas- 
sadors. Cestius again advanced upon Jerusalem and took possession of 
the outskirts of the city. The insurgents had abandoned the new city 
and fallen back upon the temple. If he had attacked immediately, the war 
would have come to an end. A member of the family of Ananus, who was 
at the head of the party of order, offered to open the gates to the Romans ; 
the Zealots flung Mm from the walls. For five days Cestius endeavom'ed to 
storm the temple precincts. The soldiers were at work sapping the walls, 
sheltering themselves under their shields, in the formation known as the 
“tortoise" (teattido). The anarchists, losing heart, began to take to flight, 
and the moderate party were about to open the gates, when Cestius, deceived 
by false reports, or perhaps seduced by bribery, sounded the retreat, with- 
drew to Gabao, and — pursued and harassed by the Jews, who hilled six 
thousand of his men — escaped under cover of night, leaving his baggage 
and engines of war behind. 

The partisans of peace, seeing that in spite of their efforts they were 
embarked upon the conflict, resolved to set themselves at the head of the 
movement, so as to keep it within bounds if that were stiU possible. “ An- 
anus,” says Renan, “ took more and more the position of head of the moderate 
party. He still had hopes of bringing the mass of the people over to peace- 
ful counsels ; he endeavoured secretly to check the manufacture of arms, and 
to paralyse resistance while seeming to organise it. This is the most dan- 
gerous of all games to play in time of revolution ; Ananus was, no doubt, 
what revolutionaries call a traitor. In the eyes of the enthusiasts he was 
guilty of the crime of seeing clearly; in those of history he cannot be 
absolved from the guilt of having accepted the falsest of false positions, that 
which consists of making war without conviction, merely under pressure 
from ignorant fanatics.” Among the peace party were some who held aloof 
lest they should be involved in a destruction which tliey regarded as inevi- 
table. Such, for example, were some of the Pharisees, and certain doctors, 
careless of politics and absorbed in the stu(^ of the law, the adherents of the 
Herod family, and the members of the Christian church, who, since the 
death of James, had begun more and more to regard their cause as distinct 
from that of the Jews. 

Munk, though he says nothing of the rabbis who emigrated to Jabneh 
before the final struggle, deals somewhat harshly with the Herod ians and 
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Cln-istians. “ Only such,” he says, “ as rated their personal interests above 
tliose of their country, or sought the melancholy satisfaction of seeing in its 
ruin the triumph of their political or religious opinions, fled in the hour of 
peril. The Mends of Agrippa openly betrayed their country by going over 
to the Roman side and paying court to Cestius and the emperor N ero. Among 
the fugitives were also the Christian Jews, following the advice given by 
Jesus Christ to his disciples (Matthew xxiv. 16). Preoccupied with the 
kingdom of Heaven, which they then seriously looked for, the Christians 
did not feel it their dutj' to meddle with earthly matters nor to take part in 
the defence of their unhappy country; led by Simeon, their bishop, they 
withdrew beyond Jordan, far from the clash of arms, and sought a refuge 
in the city of Pella.” 

Cestius died, of disease or grief, shortly after his defeat. Nero handed 
over the command to Vespasian, an experienced general, who had given 
proof of his military capacity in Germania and Brittany. Vespasian pro- 
ceeded to Syria by way of Asia Minor, while his son Titus went to Alexan- 
dria to fetch two legions and lead them into Palestine. Agrqjpa and some 
other petty kings from the country round about, Antiochus of Commagene, 
Sohemus, and Malclius the Arab, brought auxiliary troops to Vespasian, and 
at the end of the winter of the year 67, an army of sixty thousand men 
marched into Galilee. The government of that province had been committed 
by his fellow-countryman to Josephus, the historian to whom we owe the 
account of the whole war ; and though ha was one of the peace party, he 

neglected no measures for putting the country in a state of defence. 
The defence, which he relates in detail, was heroic. The little city of Jota- 
pata held out with amazing resolution against arms and engines of war. 
forty thousand men succumbed during the siege.® 

Both as a vivid narrative and as a type of the ferocity of assault, resist- 
ance and revenge marking the battles of that time, the account by Josephus 
of his omi ingenious and desperate defence of Jotapata is weH worth ciW 
at length. He speaks of Iiimself, like Giesar, in the third person.^ ® 


THE DEFENCE OF JOTAPATA DESCRIBED BY JOSEPHUS 
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the city, and had gotten together a vast heap of stones, besides the wood 
they had cut down, some of them brought hurdles, in order to avoid the 
effects of the darts that were shot from above them. These hurdles they 
spread over their banks, under cover whereof they formed their bank, and 
so were little or nothing hurt by the darts that were thrown upon them from 
the wall, while others pulled the neighbouring hillocks to pieces, and per- 
petually brought earth to them ; so that while they were busy three sorts of 
wa3’-s, nobody was idle. However, the Jews cast great stones from the walls 
upon the hurdles which protected the men, with all sorts of darts also ; and 
the noise of what could not reach them was yet so terrible, that it was some 
impediment to the workmen. 

Vespasian then set the engines for throwing stones and darts round about 
the city ; the number of the engines was in aU a hundred and sixty ; and 
bade them fall to work and dislodge those that were upon the wall. At the 
same time such engines as were intended for that purpose, threw at once lances 
upon them with great noise, and stones of the weight of a talent were thrown 
by the engines that were prepared for that purpose, together with fire, and a 
vast multitude of arrows, which made the wall so dangerous, that the Jews 
durst not only not to come upon it, but durst not come to those parts witliin 
the walls which were reached by the engines ; for the multitude of the Arabian 
archers, as well also as all those that threw darts and slung stones, fell to 
work at the same time with the engines. Yet did not the others lie still 
when they could not tlirow at the Romans from a higher place ; for they 
then made saUies out of the city like private robbers, by parties, and pulled 
• away the hurdles that covered the workmen, and killed them when they were 
thus naked ; and when those workmen gave way, these cast away the earth 
that composed the bank, and burnt the wooden parts of it, together with 
the hurdles, till at length Vespasian perceived that the intervals there were 
between the works were of disadvantage to him 5 for those spaces of ground 
afforded the Jews a place for assaulting the Romans. So he united the hur- 
dles, and at the same time joined one part of the army to the other, which 
prevented the private excursions of the Jews. 

And when tlie bank was now raised, and brought nearer than ever to 
the battlements that belonged to the walls, Josephus thought it would be 
entirely wrong in him if he could make no contrivances in opposition to 
theirs, and that might be for the city’s preservation ; so he got together his 
workmen, and ordered them to buUd the wall higher ; and when they said 
that this was impossible to be done while so many darts were thrown at them, 
he invented this sort of cover for them ; 

He bade them fix piles, and expand before them raw hides of oxen newly 
killed, that these hides, by yielding and hollowing themselves when the stones 
were thrown at them, might receive them, for that the other darts would 
slide off them, and the fire that was thrown would be quenched by the moist- 
ure that was in them ; and these he set before the workmen ; and under 
them these workmen went on with their works in safety, and raised the wall 
higher, and that both by day and by night, till it was twenty cubits high. 
He also built a good number of towers upon the wall, and fitted it to strong 
battlements. This greatly discouraged the Romans, who in their own opin- 
ions were already gotten within the walls, while they were now at once 
astonished at Josephus’ contrivance and at the fortitude of the citizens that 
were in the city. 

And now Vespasian was plainly irritated at the great subtilty of this 
stratagem, and at the boldness of the citizens of Jofapata ; for taking heart 
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again upon the building of this wall, they made fresh sallies upon the Romans, 
and had everyday conflicts with them by parties, together Avith all such 
contrivances as robbers make use of, and with the plundering of all that 
came to hand, as also with the setting fire to all the other works ; and this 
till Vespasian made his army leave off fighting them, and resolved to lie 
round the city, and to starve them into a surrender, as supposing that either 
tliey would be forced to petition him for mercy by want of provisions, or if 
they should have the courage to hold out till the last, they should perish 
by famine : and he concluded he should conquer them the more easily in 
fighting, if he gave them an interval, and then fell upon them when they 
were weakened by famine ; but still he gave orders that they should guard 
against their coming out of the city. , . , , s , 

Now the besieged had plenty of corn within the city, and indeed of all 
other necessaries, but they wanted water, because there was no fountain in 
the city, the people being there usually satisfied with rain-water ; ^ yet it is 
a rare thing in that country to have rain in summer, and at this season, 
during the siege, they were in great distress for some contrivance to satisfy 
their thirst ; and they were very sad at this time particularly, as if they 
were already in want of water entirely, for Josephus, seeing that the city 
abounded with other necessaries, and that the men were of good courage, 
and being desirous to protect the siege to the Romans longer than they 
expected, ordered their drink to be given them by measure ; but this scanty 
^stribntion of water by measure Avas deemed by them as a thing more hard 
upon them than the want of it 5 and their not being able to drink as much 
as they would, made them more desirous of driiifing than they otherwise 
had been ; nay, they were so much disheartened hereby as if they were come 
to the last degree of thirst. Nor were the Romans unacquainted with the 
state they were in, for when they stood over against them, beyond the wall, 
they could see them running together, and taking their water by measure, 
which made them throAV their javelins thither, the place being within their 
reach, and kill a great many of them. 

Hereupon, Vespasian hoped that their receptacles of water would in no 
long time be emptied, and that they would be forced to deliver up the city 
to him ; but Josephus being minded to break such his hope, gave command 
that they should wet a great many of their clothes, and hang them out about 
the hattlements, tiU the entire wall Avas of a sudden all wet with the run- 
ning down of the Avater. At this sight the Romans were discouraged, and 
under consternation, when they saw them able to throw away in sport so 
much Avater, Avhen they supposed them not to haA''e enough to drink them- 
selves. This made the Roman general despair of taking the city by their 
want of necessaries, and to betake himself again to arms, and to try to force 
them to sm'render, AAhich Avas what the Jews greatly desired ; for as they 
despaired of either themselves or their city being able to escape, they pre- 
ferred a death in battle before one by hunger and thirst. 

However, Josephus contrived another stratagem besides the foregoing, 
to get plenty of what they Avanted. There was a certain rough and uneven 
place that could hardly be ascended, and on that account was not guarded 
Josephus sent out certain persons along the western 
parts or the valley, and by them sent letters to whom he pleased of the Jews 
at Av ere out of the city, and procured from them what necessaries soever 
6) want^ in the city in abundance ; he enjoined them also to creep gener- 
» y a ong the Avatoh as they came into the city, and to cover their backs 
AAitli such sheepskins as had their avooI upon them, that if any one should 
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spy them in the night-time, they might be believed to be dogs. This was 
done till the watch perceived their contrivance, and encompassed that rough 
place about themselves. 

And now it was that Josephus perceived that the city could not hold 
out long, and that his own life would be in doubt if he continued in it ; 
so he consulted how he and the moat potent men of the city might fly out of 
it. When the multitude understood this, they came aU round about him, 
and begged of him not to overlook them while they entirely depended on 
him, and him alone ; for that there was still hope of the city’s deliverance 
if he would stay with them, because everybody would undertake any pains 
■with great cheerfulness on his account, and in that case there would be some 
comfort for them also, though they should be taken : that it became biTn 
neither to fly from his enemies, nor to desert his friends, nor to leap out of 
that city, as out of a ship that was sinking in a storm, into which he came, 
when it was quiet and in a calm ; for that by going away he would be the 
cause of drowning the city, because nobody would then venture to oppose 
the enemy when he was once gone, upon whom they wholly confided. 

Hereupon, Josephus avoided letting them know that he was to go away 
to provide for his own safety, but told them that he would go out of the 
city for their sakes ; for that if he stayed with them, he should be able to do 
them little good while they were in a safe condition ; and that if they were 
once taken, he should only perish -with them to no purpose ; but that if he 
were once gotten free from this siege, he should be able to bring them very 
great relief j for that he would then immediately get the Galileans together, 
out of the country, in great multitudes, and draw the Romans off their city 
by another war. That he did not see what advantage he could brin^ to 
them now, by staying among them, but only provoked the Romans to besiege 
them more closely, as esteeming it a most valuable tiring to take him j but 
that if they were once informed that he was fled out of the city, they would 
greatly remit of their eagerness against it. Yet did not this plea move the 
people, but inflamed them the more to hang about him. 

Accordingly, both the children and the old men, and the women ■with 
their infants, came mourning to him, and fell down before him, and aU of 
them caught hold of his feet, and held him fast, and besought him, with great 
lamentations, that he Avould take his share with them in their fortune ; 
and I think they did this, not that they envied his deliverance, but that they 
hoped for their own ; for they could not think they should suffer any great 
misfortune, provided Josephus would but stay with them. 

Now, Josephus thought, that if he resolved to stay, it would be ascribed 
to their entreaties ; and if he resolved to go away by force, he should be put 
into custody. His commiseration also of the people under their lamentations, 
had much broken that of liis eagerness to leave them j so he resolved to stay, 
and arming himself with the common despair of the citizens, he said to 
them : 

“ Now is the time to begin to fight in earnest, when there is no hope of 
deliverance left. It is a brave thing to prefer glory before life, and to set 
about some such noble undertaking as may be remembered by late posterity.” 

Having said this, he fell to work immediately, and made a sally, and dis- 
persed the enemies’ out-guards, and ran as far as the Roman camp itself, and 
pulled the coverings of their tents to pieces, that were upon their banks, and 
set fire to their works. And this was the manner in which he never left off 
fighting, neither the next day nor the day after it, but went on with it for 
a coiisiaerable number of both days and nights. 
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Upon this, Vespasian, when he saw the Romans distressed by these 
sallies (although they were ashamed to he made to run away by the Jews ; 
and when at any time they made the Jews run away, their heavy armour 
would not let them pursue them far ; while the Jews, when they had per- 
formed any action, and before they could be hurt themselves, still retired 
into the city), ordered his armed men to avoid their onset, and not to 
fight it out with men under desperation, while nothing is more coura- 
geous than despair 3 but that their violence would he quenched when they 
saw they failed of their pm-poses, as fire is quenched when it wants fuel 3 
and that it was most proper for the Romans to gain their victories as 
cheap as they could, since they are not forced to fight, but only to enlarge 
their own dominions. So he repelled the Jews in great measure by the 
Arabian archers, and the Syrian slingers, and by those that threw stones 
at them, nor was there any intermission of the great number of their offen- 
sive engines. Now, the Jews suffered greatly by these engines, without 
being able to escape from them ; and when these engines threw their stones 
or javelins a great way, and the Jews were within their reach, they pressed 
hard upon the Romans, and fought desperately, without sparing either soul 
or body, one part succouring another by turns, when it was thed down. 

When, therefore, Vespasian looked upon himself as in a manner besieged 
by these sallies of the Jews, and when his banks were now not far from the 
waUs, ha determined to make use of his battering-ram. Now, at the very 
first stroke of this engine, the waU was shaken, and a tenihle clamour was 
raised by the people within the city, as if they were already taken. 

t Josephus saw this ram still battering the same place, 

would quickly be thrown down by it, he resolved to dude 
for a whde the force of the engine. With this design he gave orders to fill 
sacks with chaff, and to hang them down before that place where they saw 
the ram alwys battering, that the stroke might he turned aside, or tli4 tlie 
place might feel less of the strokes by the yielding nature of the chaff. This 
much delayed the attempts of the Romans, because, let them 
^ey pleased, those that were above it 
lemoA ed them sacks, and placed them over against the strokes it made 
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the ram from the midst of them, and without any concern, carried it to the 
top of the wall, and this, while he stood as a fit mark to be pelted by aU his 
enemies. Accordingly, he received tlie strokes upon his naked body, and 
was wounded with five darts ; nor did he mind any of them while he went 
up to the top of the wall, where he stood in sight of them aH, as an instance 
of the greatest boldness : after wliich he threw himself on a heap with his 
wounds upon him, and fell down, together with the head of the ram. Next 
to him, two brothers showed tbeii- courage j their names were Netir and 
Philip, both of them of the village of Ruma, and both of them Galileams 
also ; these men leaped upon the soldiers of the tenth legion, and fell upon 
the Romans with such a noise and force as to disorder their ranks, and put 
to flight all upon whomsoever they made their assaults. 

After these men’s performances, Josephus, and the rest of the multitude 
with him, took a great deal of fire, and burnt both the machines, and their 
coverings, with the works belonging to the fifth, and to the tenth legion, 
which they put to flight; when others followed them immediately, and 
buried those instruments and aU. their materials under ground. However, 
about the evening the Romans erected the battering-ram again, against that 
part of the wall which had suffered before; where a certain Jew that 
defended the city from the Romans, hit Vespasian with a dart in his foot, 
and wounded him a little, the distance being so great, that no mighty 
impression could be made by the dart thrown so far off. 

But still Josephus and those with him, although they fell down dead one 
upon another by the darts and stones which the engines threw upon them, 
yet did not they desert the wall, but fell upon those who managed the ram, 
under the protection of the buries, with nre, and iron, weapons, and stones ; 
and these could do little or nothing, but fell themselves perpetually, while 
they were seen by those whom they could not see, for the light of their own 
flame shone about them, and made them a most visible mark to the enemy, 
as they were in the day-time, while the engines could not be seen at a great 
distance, and so what was thrown at them was hard to be avoided ; for the 
force with which these engines threw stones and darts made them hurt 
several at a time, and the violent force of the stones that were cast by the 
engines was so great, that they carried away the pinnacles of the wall, and 
broke off the corners of the towers ; for no body of men could be so strong 
as not to be overthrown to the last rank, by the largeness of the stones ; 
and any one may learn the force of the engines by what happened this very 
night ; for as one of those that stood round about J osephus was near the 
wall, his head was carried away by such a stone, and his skull was flung as 
far as three furlongs. In the day-time also, a woman with child had her 
belly so violently struck, as she was just come out of her house, that the 
infant was carried to the distance of half a furlong ; so great was the force 
of that engine. 

The noise of the instruments themselves was very terrible, the sound of 
the darts and stones that were thrown by them, was so also ; of the same 
sort was the noise the dead bodies made, when they were dashed against the 
wall ; and indeed dreadful was the clamour which these things raised in the 
women within the city, which was echoed back at the same time by the cries 
of such as were slain ; while the whole space of ground whereon they fought 
ran with blood, and the wall might have been ascended over by the bodies of 
the dead carcasses ; the mountains also contributed to increase the noise by 
their echoes ; nor was there on that night any thing of terror wanting that 
could either affect the hearing or the sight ; yet did a great part of those 
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that fouffht so hard for Jotapata fall manfully, an were a great part of them 
wounded. However, the morning watch was come ere the wall yielded to 
the machines employed agamst it, though it had been battered without inter- 
mission However, those within covered their bodies with their armour, 
and raised works over against that part which was thrown down, before those 
machines were laid by which the Romans were to ascend into the city. 

In the morning Vespasian got his army together, in order to take the 
city by storm. But Josephus, understanding the meaning of Vespasian’s 
contrivance, set the old men, together with those that were tired out, at 
the sound parts of the wall, as expecting no harm from those quarters, 
but set the strongest of his men at the place where the wall was broken 
down, and before them all, six men by themselves, among whom he took 
his share of the first and greatest danger. He also gave orders, that 
when the legions made a shout they should stop their ears, that they 
might not be affrighted at it, and that, to avoid the multitude of the 
enemies’ darts, they should bend down on their knees, and cover them- 
selves with their shields, and that they should retreat a little backward 
for a while, till the archers should have emptied their quivers ; but that, 
when the Romans should lay their instruments for ascending the walls, 
they should leap out on the sudden, and with their own instruments should 
meet the enemy, and that every one should strive to do his best, in order not 
to defend Ms own city, as if it were possible to be preserved, but in order to 
revenge it, when it was already destroyed ; and that they should set before 
their eyes how their old men were to be slain, and their children and their 
wives to be killed immediately by the enemy ; and that they would beforehand 
spend all their fury, on account of the calamities just coming upon them, and 
pour it out on the actors. 

And thus did Josephus dispose of both his bodies of men ; but then for 
the useless part of the citizens, tlie women and children, when they saw their 
city encompassed by a threefold army (for none of the usual guards that 
had been fighting before were removed), when they also saw not only the 
walls thrown down, hut their enemies -with swords in their hands, as also 


the hilly country above them shining with their weapons, and the darts in 
the hands of the Arabian archers, they made a final and lamentable outcry 
of the destruction, as if the misery were not only threatened, but actually 
come upon them already. 

But Josephus ordered the women to be shut up in their houses, lest they 
should render the warlike actions of the men too efieminate, by making 
them commiserate their condition, and commanded them to hold their peace, 
and threatened them if they did not, while he came himself before the breach, 
where his allotment was; for all those who brought ladders to the other 
places, he took no notice of them, but earnestly waited for the shower of 
arrows that was coming. 

And now the trumpeters of the several Roman legions sounded together, 
and the army made a terrible shout ; and the darts, as by order, flew so fast 
that they intercepted the light. However, Josephus’ men remembered the 
charges lie had given them, they stopped their ears at the sounds and covered 
their bodies against the darts ; and as to the engines that were set ready to 
go to work, the Jews ran out upon them, before those that should have used 
them were gotten upon them. And now, on the ascending of the soldiers, 
there 'was a great conflict, and many actions of the hands, and of the soul 
uere exhibited, while the Jews did earnestly endeavour, in the extreme 
clanger they were in, not to show less courage than those who, without being 
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iu danger, fought so stoutly against them ; nor did they leave off struggling 
with the Romans till they either fell down dead themselves, or killed their 
antagonists. But the Jews grew wearjr with defending themselves continu- 
ally, and had not enow to come in their places to succour them — while, on 
the side of the Romans, fresh men still succeeded those that were tired ; and 
still new men soon got upon the machines for ascent, in the room of those that 
Avere thrust down ; those encoui-aging one another, and joining side to side 
Avith their shields, which were a protection to them, they became a body of 
men not to he broken j and as this band thrust away the Jews, as though 
they were themselves but one body, they began already to get upon the wall. 

Then did Josephus take necessity for his counsellor in. this utmost dis- 
tress (which necessity is very sagacious in invention, Avhen it is irritated by 
despair), and gave orders to pour scalding oil upon those whose shields pro- 
tected them. Whereupon they soon got it reaify, being many that brought 
it, and what they brought being a great quantity also, and poured it on aU. 
sides upon the Romans, and Sireiv doivn upon them their vessels as they 
were still hissing from the heat of the fire : this so burnt the Romans, that it 
dispersed that united band, who noAV tumbled down from the wall with horrid 
pains, for the oil did easily run down the whole body from head to foot, 
under their entire armour, and fed upon their flesh like flame itself, its fat 
and unctuous nature rendering it soon heated and slowly cooled ; and as the 
men were cooped up in their head-pieces and breastplates, they could no 
way get free from this burning oil ; they could only leap and roll about in 
their pains, as they fell down from the bridges they had laid. And as they 
were thus beaten back, and retired to their own party, who still pressed 
them forward, they were easily wounded by those that were behind them. 

However, in tins ill success of the Romans, their courage did not fail 
them, nor did the Jews want prudence to oppose them ; for the Romans, 
although they saw their own men thrown doAvn, and in a miserable condi- 
tion, yet were they vehemently bent against those that poured the ofl. upon 
them, while every one reproached the man before Mm as a coward, and one 
that hindered him from exerting Mmself ; and while the J ews made use of 
another stratagem to prevent their ascent, and poured boiling fenugreek 
upon the boards, in order to make them slip and fall down ; by which means 
neither could those that were coming up, nor those that were going down, 
stand on their feet ; but some of them fell backward upon the machines on 
which they ascended, and were trodden upon ; many of them fell doAvn on 
the bank they had raised, and when they were fallen upon it were slain by 
the Jews ; for when the Romans could not keep their feet, the Jews, being 
freed from fighting hand to hand, had leisure to throw their darts at them. 
So the general called off those soldiers in the evening that had suffered so 
sorely, of Avhom the number of the slain was not a few, wMle that of the 
wounded was stiU greater; but of the people of Jotapata no more than 
six men were killed, although more than three hundred were carried off 
wounded. TMs fight happened on the twentieth day of the month Desius 
(Sivan). 

Hereupon Vespasian comforted Ms army on occasion of what had 
happened, and as he found them angry indeed, but rather wanting some- 
what to do than any further exhortations, he gave orders to raise the banks 
still Mgher, and to erect three towers, each fifty feet high, and that they 
should cover them Avith plates of iron on every side, that they might be both 
firm by their weight, and not easily liable to be set on fire. These towers 
he set upon the banks, and placed upon them such as could shoot darts, and 
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aiTowa, with the lighter engines for throwing stones and darts also ; and 
besides these, he set upon them the stoutest men among the slingm's, who not 
being to be seen by reason of the height they stood upon, and the battlements 
that protected them, might throw their weapons at those that were upon the 
wall, and were easily seen by them. Hereupon the Jew^ not being easily 
able to escape those darts that were thrown down upon their heads, nor to 
avenge themselves on those whom they could not see, and perceiving that 
the height of the towers was so great, that a dart which they threw with 
their hand could hardly reach it, and that the iron plates about them made 
it very hard to come at them by fire, they ran away from the walls, and fled 
hastily out of the city, and fell upon those that shot at them. And thus did 
the people of Jotapata resist the Romans, while a great number of them were 
ever}’’ day killed, without their being able to retort the evil upon their 
enemies ; nor could they keep them out of the city without danger to 
themselves. 

But as the people of Jotapata still held out manfully, and bore up under 
theii' miseries beyond all that could be hoped for, on the forty-seventh day 
(of the siege) tlie banks cast up by the Romans were become higher than 
the wall ; on which day a certain deserter went to Vespasian, and told him, 
how few were left in the city, and how weak they were, and that they had 
been so worn out with perpetual watching, and also perpetual fighting, that 
they could not now oppose any force that came against them, and that they 
might be taken by stratagem, if any one would attack them ; for that about 
the last watch of the night, when they thought they might have some rest 
from the hardships they were under, and when a morning sleep used to oome 
upon them, as they were thoroughly weary, he said the watch used to fall 
asleep ; accordingly his advice was, that they should make their attack at 
that hour. 

But Vespasian had a suspicion about this deserter, as knowing how 
faithful the Jews were to one another, and how much they despised any 
punishments that could be inflicted oa them ; this last, because one of the 
people of Jotapata had undergone all sorts of torments, and though they 
made Iiim pass through a fiery trial of his enemies in his examination, yet 
would he inform them nothing of the affairs Avithin the city, and as he was 
crucified, smiled at them 1 

However, the probability there was in the relation itself did partly con- 
firm the truth of what the deserter told them, and they thought he might 
probably speak the trath. HoAvever, Vespasian thought they should be 
no great sufferers if the report Avaa a sham ; so he commanded them to keep 
the man in custody, and prepared the army for taking the city. 

According to Avhich resolution they marched without noise, at the hour 
that had been told them, to the wallj and it was Titus himself that 
first got upo3i it, with one of his tribunes, Domitius Sabinus, and had a few 
of the fifteenth legion along with him. So they cut the throats of the watch, 
and entered the city very quietly. ATter these came Cerealis the tribune, 
and Piacidus, and led on those that were under them. Noav Avhen the citadel 
was taken, and the enemy were in the very midst of the city, and when 
It Avas already day, yet Avas not the taking of the city known by those that 
held it ; for a great many of them were fast asleep, and a great mist, which 
then by chance fell upon the city, hindered those that got up from distinctly 
seeing the case they Avere in, till the whole Roman army aa'Hs gotten in, and 
they AA cre raised up only to find the miseries they Avere under ; and as they 
Avere slaying, they perceived the city aa'us taken. 
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And for the Romans, they so well remembered what they had suffered 
during the siege, that they spared none, nor pitied any, hut drove the people 
down the precipice from the citadel, and slew them as they drove them 
down ; at which time the difficulties of the place hindered those that were 
still able to fight from defending themselves ; for as they were distressed in 
the narrow streets, and could not keep their feet sure along the precipice, 
they were overpowered with the crowd of those that came fighting them 
down from the citadel. This provoked a great many, even of those chosen 
men that were about Josephus, to kill themselves with their own hands ; for 
when they saw that they could kill none of the Romans, they resolved to 
prevent themselves being killed by the Romans, and got together in great 
numbers, in the utmost parts of the city, and killed themselves. 

And on this day the Romans slew aR the multitude that appeared openly ; 
hut on the following days they searched the hiding-places, and feU upon 
those that were under ground, and in the caverns, and went thus through 
every age, excepting the infants and the women, and of these there were 
gathered altogether as captives twelve hundred ; and as for those that were 
slain at the t&ing of the city, and in the former fights, they were numbered 
to he forty thousand. So Vespasian gave order that the city should he 
entirely demolished, and all the fortifications burnt down. And thus was 
Jotapata taken, in the thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, on the first day 
of the month Panemus (Tammuz).^ 





The Golden Gate, Jerusalem 


CHAPTER Xrv. THE PALL OF JERUSALEM 

JosEPHtrs escaped from the general massacre at Jotapatn mth much 
difficulty. His life was threatened not only by the Roman soldiers who 
found him shut up in a cave and ■wished to have his life, but also by the 
forty other inmates of the cave ■who did not approve of Josephus’ desire to 
surrender. _ Josephus had recourse to the pious subterfuge of a dmne ■vision 
ordering him to surrender to the Romans. But ids companions in misery 
treated Jdm as a contemptible coward, and be was forced to prove his physi- 
cal valour hj holding them all at bay. He finally suggested that they draw 
lots and kill each other successively. By some strange circumstance, which 
Josephus does not explain, the Jews in the cave bravely met death at the 
hands of one another until only two survived, of -whom Josephus was one. 
Josephus easily persuaded this man to resign the privilege of martyrdom and 
join him in surrendering to the Romans. Josephus is our only authority for 
the story and he does not shine in particular brilliance even according to his 
own explanation. Dean Milman heaps contempt upon him for the hypocrisy 
and trickery of his attitirde in this matter, but in the first place it would 
have been a profitless folly to yield to the fanaticism of his comrades, and in 
the second place his death would have deprived us of his invaluable history. 
And even Milman, while confessing the inconsistency of Josephus’ character, 
admits the glory of his generalship in spite of his lack of previous military 
instruction, confesses that he held the Roman arras in check for two months 

on the very frontier of an “insignificant province,” and takes the siege of 

Jotapata as a type of “the nature of the conflict of the Jews with the Roman 
supremacy, against which, in the wide circle of the empire, they were the 
combatants for freedom.” Josephus was treated as a traitor 
hj the Jews, even as Thucydides had been exiled by the Greeks, but he 
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strove hard to mitigate the horrible extremes to -wMch Roman cruelty vras 
driven by the superb courage of the doomed nation. 

Jotapata having fallen, the Roman arms speedily overran the country. 
The Samaritans, despised by the Jews, entrenched themselves on Mount 
Gerizim, where they were massacred to the number of eleven thousand and 
six hundred. The city of Caesarea was surrendered by the Greeks who had 
massacred the Jews in the city. Tiberias also opened its gates to the 
Romans. Tarichea resisted, and received only butchery as the reward of 
its heroism. Many of the inhabitants fled to the Lake of Galilee in light 
fishing boats, and yet when they were pursued by the heavy barks of the 
Romans, they had the courage to attack the Romans with stones. “ Feeble 
warfare,” as Milman says, “ which only irritated the pursuers : for if thrown 
from a distance they did no damage, only splashing the water over the 
soldiers or falling harmless from their iron cuirasses ; if those who threw 
them approached nearer, they could be hit in their turn by Roman arrows. 
All the shores were occupied by hostile soldiers, and they were pursued into 
every inlet and creek ; some were transfixed with spears from the High 
banks of the vessels, some were boarded and put to the sword, the boats of 
others were crushed or swamped, and the people drowned. If their heads 
rose as they were swimming, they wei-e hit with an arrow, or by the prow 
of the bark ; if they clung to the side of the enemy’s vessel, their hands and 
heads were hewn off. The few survivors were driven to the shore, where 
they met with no more mercy. Either before they landed, or in the act of 
landing, they were out down or pierced through. The bine waters of the 
whole lake were tinged with blood, and its clear surface exhaled for several 
days a fmtid steam. The shores were strewn with wrecks of boats and 
swollen bodies that lay rotting in the sun, and infected the air, till the con- 
querors themselves shrank from the effects of their own barbarities. Here 
we must add to our bloody catalogue the loss of six thousand lives.” 

Those who had remained in the town and surrendered peaceably, trusting 
in Roman honesty, had even more bitter fate. After long and cold-blooded 
deliberation, Yespasian had twelve hundred of the aged and weak put to 
death ; six thousand of the strongest were sent to help dig the ditch which 
Nero was trying to cut through the Isthmus of Corinth ; more than thirty 
thousand others were sold as slaves. This deed of Vespasian, as Milman 
says, “tarnished his fame forever.” The harshness, however, led to the 
instant surrender of all the rest of Galilee except the towns of Gamala, 
Giscala, and Itabyrium. Gamala held out four months, and its fate was as 
curious as it was terrible. Josephus describes the towu as clinging to the 
side of a mountain with the houses very thick and close to one another. 
The Romans made a breach in the walla and gradually forced the Jews up to 
the top of the town, where they made a sudden rally and charged fiercely 
down upon the Romans, who being able neither to I’esist the impetus of the 
Jews nor to press hack the Romans in their rear, took refuge in the houses. 
The houses were so lightly built that they collapsed under the weight of the 
crowded soldiers and the whole town came tumbling down the cliff-side like 
a pack of cards. The Romans suffered a great panic with heavy loss and the 
Jews drove them out of the town, Yespasian himself being saved with great 
difficulty from slaughter. Gradually, however, the city was overcome and 
a bloody massacre followed. Hundred threw themselves over the precipices 
with their wives and children. Hundreds of others the Romans flung over 
the cliffs. Nine thousand corpses marked the vain courage of the people of 
Gamala. Itabyrium had fallen in the meanwhile and Giscala was abandoned 
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by its commander John of Giacala, wbo took his troops and his ambition into 
Jerusalem, though hotly pursued by Titus. 

“ But Jerusalem,” says Milman, “■was ill-preparing herself to assume the 
part ■which became the metropolis of the nation, in this slo^w contest ; and 
better bad it been for her, if John of Giscala had perished in the trenches of 
his native town, or been cut off in his flight by the pursuing cavalry. His 
fame had gone before him to Jerusalem, perhaps not a little enhanced by the 
defection of his rival Josephus. The multitude poured out to meet him, as 
well to do him honour, as to receive authentic tidings of the disasters in 
Galilee. They assumed a lofty demeanour, declared that for Giscala, and 
such insignificant villages, it 'was not worth risking the blood of brave men — 
they bad reserved all theirs to be shed in the defence of the capital. Yet to 
many their retreat was too manifestly a flight, and from the dreadful details 
of massacre and captivity, they foreboded the fate which awaited themselves. 
John, however, represented the Roman force as greatly enfeebled, and their 
engines worn out before Jotapata and Garaala ; and urged, that if ■they were 
so long in subduing the towns of Galilee, they would inevitably he repulsed 
with shame from Jerusalem. John was a man of the most insinuating 
address, and the most plausible and fluent eloquence. The war and the 
peace factions not only distracted the public councils, but in every family, 
among the dearest and most intimate friends, this vital question created 
stern and bloody divisions. ^ Every one assembled a band of adherents, or 
joined himself to some organised party. The youth were everywhere unani- 
mous in their ardour for war ; the older in ■vain endeavom'ed to allay the 
frenzy Iw calmer and more prudent reasoning. First individuals, afterwards 
bimds of desperate men, began to spread over the whole country, spoiling 
either by open robbery, or under pretence of chastising those who were 
traitors to the cause of their country. The unoffending and peaceful who 
^w their houses burning, and their families plundered, thought they could 
have nothing worse to apprehend from the conquest of the Romans than 
lironi tile laiwless violence of their own countrymen 

of the civil war that 

w^i5 The cruelties inflicted by the Romans themselves 

muiders, and indignities even to 
3 The Roman Empire 

undergoing the throes of a civil war, in which- 
thought they saw the dissolution of the empire and the golden 
iipoitunity for the independence of their own country. But the ship of 
Roman state weathewd this tempest as so many another^ and by the sprint 
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many of his followers were sSim ^ ‘^ftbougj 
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Attempts were made at once to take the walls by storm, but these 
assaults were repulsed by the defenders, the Roman army retired to its 
entrenchments, and a regular siege began. Battering-rams were brought 
into play against the walls, while catapults and ballistse were plied inces- 
santly against the defenders on the walls, and were responded to with simi- 
lar weapons by them. In the use of these weapons, however, the Jews were 
very unskilful, while the bolts and stones thrown from the Roman camp did 
effective work both on the walls and inside them. The enormous thickness of 
the outer walls resisted the battering-rams for some days, but they gave way 
at last and the defenders retired wifliin their second line. This second wall 
was carried five days later and Titus was thus made master of the lower city. 

Famine now added to the war within and without the city its ghastly 
terrors. Never has a more thrilling picture of human misery been painted 
than that of Josephus.^ 

JOSEPHUS’ ACCOUNT OP THE PAMINB 

It was now a miserable case, and a sight that would justly bring tears 
into our eyes, how men stood as to their food, while the more powerful 
had more than enough, and the weaker were lamenting (for want of it). 
But the famine was too hard for all other passions, and it is destructive to 
nothing so much as to modesty ; for what was otherwise worthy of rever- 
ence was in this case despised 5 insomuch that children pulled the very mor- 
sels that their fathers were eating out of their very mouths, and what was 
still more to be pitied, so did the mothers do as to their infants ; and when 
those that were most dear were perishing under their hands, they were not 
ashamed to take from them the very last drops that might preserve their 
lives 5 and while they ate after this manner, yet were they not concealed in 
so doing ; but the seditious everywhere came upon them immediately, and 
snatched away from them what they had gotten from others j for when they 
saw any house shut up, this was to them a signal that the people within had 
gotten some food ; whereupon they broke open the doors, and ran in, and 
took pieces of what they were eating, almost up out of their very throats, 
and this by force : the old men, who held their food fast, were beaten ; and 
if the women hid what they had within their hands, their hair was torn for 
so doing ; nor was there any commiseration shown either to the aged or to 
infants, but they lifted up children from the ground as they hung upon the 
morsels they had gotten, and shook them down upon the floor ; but still 
were they more barbarously cruel to those that had prevented their coming 
in, and had actually swallowed down what they were going to seize upon, as 
if they had been unjustly defrauded of their right. 

They also invented terrible methods of torment to discover where any 
food was, and they were these : to stop up the passages of the privy_ parts of 
the miserable wretches, and a man was forced to bear what it is terrible even 
to hear, in order to maike him confess that he had but one loaf of bread, or 
that he might discover a handful of barley-meal that was concealed ; and 
this was done when these tormentors were not themselves hungry ; for the 
thing had been less barbarous had necessity forced them to it ; but this was 
done to keep their madness in exercise, and as making preparation of pro- 
visions for themselves for the following days. These men went also to meet 
those that had crept out of the city by night, as far as the Roman, guards, to 
gather some plants and herbs that grew wild ; and when those people 
thought they had got clear of the enemy, these snatched from them what 
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tiiev had brought with them, even while they had fr^uently entreated them, 
and that by calling upon the tremendous name of God, to give them back 
some part of what they had brought; though these would not give them the 
least crumb ; and they were to be well contented that they were only spoiled, 
and not slain at the same time. 

It is therefore impossible to go distinctly over every instance of these 
men's iniquity. I shall therefore speak my mind here at once briefly: 
That neither did any other city ever suffer such miseries, nor did any age 
ever breed a generation more fruitful in wickedness than this was, from the 
beginning of the world, Finally, they brought the Hebrew nation into con- 
tempt, that they might themselves appear comparatively less impious with 
regard to strangers. They confessed what was true, that they were the 
slaves, the scum, and the spurious and abortive offspring of our nation, while 
they overthrew the city themselves, and forced the Romans, whether they 
would or no, to gain a melancholy reputation, hy acting gloriously against 
them, and did almost draw that fire upon the temple, which they seemed to 
think came too slowly ; and, indeed, when they saw that temple burning 
from the upper city, they were neither troubled at it, nor did they shed any 
tears on that account, while yet these passions were discovered among the 
Romans themselves ; which circumstances we shall speak of hereafter in their 


proper place, when we come to treat of such matters. 

So now Titus’ banks were advanced a great way, notwithstanding his 
soldiers had been very much distressed from the wall. He then sent a party 
of horsemen, and ordered they should lay ambushes for those that went out 
into the valleys to gather food. Some of these were indeed fighting men, 
who were not contented with what they got by rapine ; but the greater part 
of them were poor people, who were deterred irom deserting by the concern 
they were under for their own relations ; for they could not hope to escape 
away, together with their wives and children, without the knowledge of the 
seditious ; nor could they think of leaving these relations to be slain by the 
robbers on their account ; nay, the severity of the famine made them bold in 
thus going out : so nothing remained but that, when they were concealed 
from the robbers, they should he taken by the enemy ; and when they were 
going to bo taken, they were forced to defend themselves, for fear of being 
punished : as after they bad fought, they thought it too late to make any 
supplications for mercy; so they were first wMpped, and then tormented 
with all sorts of tortures before they died, and were then crucified before the 
wall of the city. This miserable procedure made Titus greatly to pity them, 
while they caught every day five hundred Jews ; nay, some days they caught 
more; yet did it not appear to be safe for him to let those that were taken 
by force go their way ; and to set a guard over so many, he saw would be to 
make such as guarded them useless to him. 

The main reason why he did not forbid that cruelty was this, that lie 
hoped the Jews might perhaps yield at that sight, out of iear lest they might 
themselves afterwards he liable to the same cruel treatment. So the sol- 
diers, out of the wrath and hatred they bore the Jews, nailed those they 
caught, one after one way, and another after another, to the crosses, by way 
of jest ; when their multitude was so great, that room was wanting for the 
crosses, and crosses wanting for the bodies. 

But so far were the seditious from repenting at this sad sight, that, on 
the contrary, ^ey made the rest of the multitude believe otherwise; for 
they brought the relations of those that had deserted upon the wall, with 
such of the populace as were very eager to go over upon the security offered 
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them, and showed them what miseries those underwent who fled to the 
Romans; and told them that those who were caught were supplicants to 
them, and not such as were taken prisoners. This sight kept many of those 
within the city who were so eager to desert, till the truth was known ; yet 
did some of them run away immediately as unto certain punishment, esteem- 
ing death from their enemies to be a quiet departure, if compared with that 
by famine. 

So Titus commanded that the hands of many of those that Avere caught 
should be cut off, that they might not be thought deserters, and might he 
credited on account of the calamity they were under, and sent them in to 
John and Shnon, with this exhortation, that they would now at length leaye 
off (their madness), and not force him to destroy the city, whereby they 
would have those advantages of repentance, even in their utmost distress, that 
they would preserve their own lives, and so fine a city of their own, and that 
temple which Avas their peculiar pride. He then went round about the banks 
that Avere cast up, and hastened them, in order to shoAV that his Avords should 
in no long time be followed by his deeds. In answer to which, the seditious 
cast reproaches upon Casar himself, and upon his father also, and cried out 
with a loud voice, that they contemned death, and did Avell in preferring it 
before slavery; that they would do all the mischief to the Romans they 
could while they had breath in them; and that for their own city, since 
they were, as he said, to be destroyed, they had no concern about it, and 
that the Avorld itself was a better temple to God than this. That yet this 
temple Avould be preserved by him that inhabited therein, whom they still 
had for tlieir assistant in this war, and did therefore laugh at aU his threat- 
enings, which would come to nothing; because the conclusion of the Avhole 
depended upon God only. These words were mixed with reproaches, and 
Avith them they made a mighty clamour. 

So all hope of escaping was now out off from the Jews, together with 
their liberty of going out of the city. Then did the famine widen its prog- 
ress, and devoured the people by Avhole houses and families ; the upper 
rooms were full of women and children that were dying by famine ; and 
the lanes of the city were full of the dead bodies of the aged ; the children 
also and the young men wandered about the market-places like shadows, all 
swelled Avith the famine, and fell down dead Avheresoever their misery seized 
them. As for burying them, those that Avere sick themselves were not able 
to do it ; and those that were hearty and well, were deterred from doing it 
by the great multitude of those dead bodies, and by the uncertainty there 
Avas how soon they should die themselves ; for many med as they were bury- 
ing others, and many went to their cofSns before that fatal hour was come ! 

Nor was there any lamentation made under these calamities, nor Avere 
heard any mournful complaints ; but the famine confoAmded all natural 
passions ; for those Avho Avere just going to die, looked upon those that 
Avere gone to their rest before them Avith dry eyes and open mouths. 

A deep silence also, and a kind of deadly night, had seized upon the city ; 
Avhile yet the robbers were still more terrible than these miseries were them- 
selves ; for they brake open those houses which were no other than graves of 
dead bodies, and plundered them of what they had ; and carrying off the 
coverings of their bodies, went out laughing, and tried the points of their 
swords on their dead bodies ; and, in order to prove what mettle they were 
made of, they thrust some of those through that stiU lay alive upon the 
groimd ; but for those that entreated them to lend them their right hand, 
and their sword to despatch them, they Avere too proud to grant their 
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requests, and left them to he consumed hy the famine. Noav every one of 
these died vdth their eyes fixed upon the temple, and left the seditious ahve 
behind them. Now the seditious at first gave orders that the dead should 
be buried out of the public treasury, as not enduring the stench of their dead 
bodies. But afterwards, when they could not do that, they had them cast 
down from the walls into the valleys beneath. 

However, when Titus, in going his rounds along those valleys, saw them 
full of dead bodies, and the thick putrefaction running about them, he gave 
a groan, and, spreading out his hands to heaven, called God to witness that 

this was not his doing. , , , „ 

Some of the deserters, having no other way, leaped down from the wall 
immediately, while others of them went out of the city with stones, as if 
they would fight them ; but thereupon, they fled away to the Romans : 
but here a worse fate accompanied these than what they had found within 
the city ; and they met with a quicker despatch from tlie too great abundance 
they had among the Romans, than they could have done from the famine 
among the Jew'S ; for when tliey came first to the Romans, they were puifed 
up by the famine, and swelled Uke men in a dropsy ; after which they all on 
the sudden over-fiUed those bodies that were before empty, and so burst 
asunder, excepting such only as were skilful enough to restrain their appe- 
tites, and, hy degrees, took in their food into bodies miaccustoined thereto. 

Yet did another plague seize upon those that were thus preserved ; for 
there was found among the Syrian deserters a certain person who was caught 
gathering pieces of gold out of the excrements of the Jews’ bellies, — for 
the deserters used to swallow such pieces of gold, when they came out, — 
and for these did the seditious search them all, for there was a great quantity 
of gold in the city, insomuch that as much was now sold (m the Roman camp) 
for twelve Attic drachm® as was sold before for tweuty-five ; but when this 
contrivance was discovered in one insbince, the fame of it filled their several 
camps, that the deserters came to them full of gold. So the multitude of the 
Arabians, \vith the Syrians, cut up those that came as supplicants, and searched 
their bellies. Nor does it seem to me that any misery befell the Jews that was 
more terrible than this, since in one night’s time about two thousand of these 
deserters were thus dissected. 

But as for John, when he could no longer plunder the people, he betook 
himself to sacrilege, and melted down many of the sacred utensils wliioh had 
been given to the temple, as also many of those vessels which were neces- 
sary for such as ministered about holy things, the caldrons, the dishes, and 
the tables ; nay, he did not abstain from those pouring-vessels that were sent 
them by Augustus and his wife ; for the Roman emperors did ever both honour 
and adorn this temple. Whereas this man, who was a Jew, seized upon 
what were the donations of foreigners, and said to those that were with 
him that it was proper for them to me divine things wliile they were fight- 
ing for the Divinity, without fear, and that such whose warfare is for the 
temple, should live of the temple ; on which account he emptied the vessels 
sacred wine and oil, which the priests kept to be poured on the hurnt- 
offermgs, and which lay in the inner court of the temple, and distributed it 
among tlie multitude, who, in theii* anointing themselves and drinldng, used 
(each of them) above an bin of them. And here I cannot but speak my mind , 
and wbat the concern I am under dictates to me, and it is this : I suppose, 
nat nad the Romans made any longer delay in coming against these villains, 
the city would either have been swallowed up by the ground opening upon 
them, or been overflowed by water, or else been destroyed by such thunder 
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as the country of Sodom perished by, for it had brought forth a generation 
of men much more atheistical than were those that suffered suchpimishments, 
for by their madness it was that all the people came to bo destroyed. 

And, indeed, why do I relate these particular calamities? — while Man- 
neuB, the son of Lazarus, came running to Titus at this very time, and told 
him that there had been carried out through that one gate, which was en- 
trusted to his care, no fewer than a hundred and fifteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty dead bodies, in the interval between the fourteenth day of 
the month Xanthious (Nisan), when the Romans pitched their camp by the 
city, and the first day of the month Panemus (Tammuz). This was itself a 
prodigious multitude ; and though this man was not himaelf set as a governor 
at that gate, yet was he appointed to pay the public stipend for carrying these 
bodies out, and so was obliged of necessity to number them, while the rest 
were bmued by their relations, though all their burial was but this, to bring 
them away, and oast them out of the city. After this man there ran away to 
Titus mairy of the eminent citizens, and told him the entire number of the 
poor that were dead ; and that no fewer than six hundred thousand were 
thrown out at the gates, though stiU the number of the rest could not be 
discovered ; and they told him furtlier, that when they were no longer able 
to carry out the dead bodies of the poor, they laid their corpses on heaps in 
very large houses, and shut them up therein ; as also that a medimnus of 
wheat was sold for a talent ; and that when, a while afterwards, it was not 
possible to gather herbs, by reason the city was all walled about, some persons 
wei'e driven to that terrible distress as to search the common sewers and old 
dunghills of cattle, and to eat the dung which they got there 5 and what they 
of old could not endure so much as to see, they now used for food. When 
the Romans barely heard all this, they commiserated their case ; while the 
seditious, who saw it also, did not repent, but suffered the same distress to 
come upon themselves ; for they were blinded by that fate which was already 
coming upon the city, and upon themselves also. 

Now of those that perished by famine in the city, the number was pro- 
digious, and the miseries they underwent Avere unspeakable ; for if so much 
as the shadow of any kind of food did anywhere appear, a war was com- 
menced presently ; and the dearest friends fell a fighting one with another 
about it, snatching from each other the most miserable supports of life. 
Nor would men beheve that those who were dying had no food ; but the 
robbers would search them when they were expirmg, lest any one should 
have concealed food in their bosoms, and counterfeited dying : nay, these 
robbers gaped for want, and ran about stumbling and staggering along like 
mad dogs, and reeling against the doors of the houses like drunken men ; 
they would also, in the great distress they were in, rush into the very same 
houses two or three times in one and the same day. Moreover, their hun- 
ger was so intolerable, that it obliged them to chew everything, while they 
gathered such things as the most sordid animals would not touch, and 
endured to eat them ; nor did they at length abstain from girdles and 
shoes ; and the very leather which belonged to their shields they pulled off 
and gnawed j the very wisps of old hay became food to some ; and some 
gathered up fibres, and sold a very small weight of them for four Attic 
drachma. But why do I describe the shameless impudence that the 
famine brought on men in their eating inanimate things, while I am 
going to relate a matter of fact, the like to which no history relates, either 
among the Greeks or Barbarians ! It is horrible to speak of it, and incred- 
ible when heard. I had indeed Avillingly omitted this calamity of ours, that 
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but that I 


have innumerable witnesses to it in my own age ; and besides, my country 
would have had little reason to thank me for suppressing the miseries that 

she underwent at this time. , , , i t j t, 

There was a certain woman that dwelt beyond Jordan, her n^e was 
Mary ; her father was Eleazar, of the village Bethezub, which signifies “ the 
House of Hyssop.” She was eminent for her family and her wealth, and had 
fled away to Jerusalem with the rest of the multitude, and was them 
besieged therein at this time. The other effects of this woman had been 
already seized upon ; such, I mean, as she had brought with her out of Ferrea, 
and remoyed to the city. What she had treasm’ed up besides, as also what 
food she had contrived to save, had been also carried off by the rapacious 
guards, who came every day running into her house for that purpose. This 
put the poor woman into a very great passion, and by the frequent reproaches 
and imprecations she cast at these rapacious villains, she had provoked them 
to anger against her j but none of them, either out of the indignation she 
had raised against herself, or out of the commiseration of her case, would 
take away her life ; and if she found any food, she perceived her labours 
were for others, and not for herself ; and it was now become impossible for 
her any way to find any more food, wlule the famine pierced through her 
very bowels and maiTow, when also her passion was fired to a degree beyond 
the famine itself ; nor did she consult with anything but with her passion 
and the necessity she was in. 

She then attempted a most unnatural tiling ; and snatching up her son, 
who was a child sucking at her breast, she said : “ O thou miserable infant I 
for whom shall I preserve thee in this war, this famine, and this sedition ? 
As to the war with the Romans, if they preserve our lives, we must be 
slaves ! Tliis famine also will destroy us, even before that slavery comes 
^on us ; — yet are these seditious rogues more terrible than both the other. 
CTome on ; be thou my food, and be thou a fury to these seditious varlets 
and a byword to the world, which is all that is now wanting to complete 
the calamities of us Jews.” 

As soon as she had said this she slew her son ; and then roasted Imn, and 
ate the one half of him, and kept the other half by her concealed. Upon 
this the seditious came in presently, and smelling the horrid scent of this 
food, they threatened her, that they would cut her throat immediately if she 
did not show them what food she had gotten ready. She replied, that she 
had saved a very fine portion of it for them ; and withal uncovered what 
was left of her son. Hereupon they were seized with a horror and amaze- 
ment of mind, and stood astonished at the sight ; when she said to them : 

“ Tliis is mine own son ; and what hath been done was mine own doing I 
Come, eat of this food j foi' I have eaten of it myself I Do not you pretend 
to be either more tender than a woman, or more compassionate than a 
mother; hut if you be so scrupiilous, and do abominate this my sacrifice, as I 
have eaten the one half, let the rest be reserved for me also.” 

which, those men Avent out trembling, being never so much 
1 ^nything as they Avere at this, and Avith some difficulty they 

left the rest of that meat to the mother. Upon which the whole city was 
luu of this hornd action immediately ; and AvhUe everybody laid this miser- 
able case before their OAvn eyes, they trembled, as if this unheard-of action had 
been hone by themselves. So those that were thus distressed by the famine 
were very desirous to die ; and those already dead were esteemed happy, be- 
cause they had not lived long enough either to hear or to see such miseries. 
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This sad instance was quickly told to the Romans, some of whom could 
not believe it, and others pitied the distress which the Jews were under • 
but there were many of them who were hereby induced to a more bitter 
liatred than ordinary against our nation | — but for Caesar, he ftToused him- 
self before God as to this matter, and said, that he had proposed peace and 
liberty to the Jews, as well as an oblivion of all their former insolent prac- 
tices ; but that they, instead of concord, had chosen sedition ; instead of 
peace, war ; and before satiety and abundance, a famine. That they had 
begun with their own hands to burn down that temple, which we have pre- 
served hitherto ; and that therefore they deserved to eat such food as this was. 
That, however, this horrid action of eating one’s own child, ought to be covered 
with the overthrow of their very country itself ; and men ought not to leave 
such a city upon the habitable earth to be seen by the sun, wherein mothers 
are thus fed, although such food be fitter for the fathers than for the mothers 
to eat of, since it is they that continue still in a state of war against us, after 
they have undergone such miseries as these. And at the same time that he 
said this, he reflected on the desperate condition these men must be in ; nor 
could he expect that such men cotild be recovered to sobriety of mind after 
they had endured those very sufferings for the avoiding whereof it only was 
probable they might have repented.o 


THE CLOSE OP JEWISH HISTOET 

In spite of such gaunt famine, however, the war went on and the resist- 
ance continued. Soon the battering-rams made a breach in the waE of 
Antonia, and Titus called upon his soldiers to mount the breach, but only 
one soldier, Sibanus, and eleven others responded, and these were over- 
whelmed at once. Two nights later, however, twenty-four soldiers crept 
into the breach, and Antonia was taken. Titus at once made offers of 
clemency and many accepted his offer of mercy, but the rest fled to Zion 
and the temple. He tlien called a council of war to decide whether the 
temple should be saved ; many of his generals were in favour of destroying 
it, but nevertheless Titus ordered the flames to be extinguished, fixing the 
next day for the final assault. But even Roman discipline could not con- 
trol the infuriated soldiers and one of them threw a blazing torch into the 
gilded lattice of the porch. " The flames sprang up at once. The Jews 
uttered one simultaneous shriek and grasped their swords with a furious 
determination of revenging and perishmg in the ruins of the temple. Titus 
rushed down with the utmost speed : he shouted, he made signs to his 
soldiers to quench the fire : his voice was drowned and his signs unnoticed 
in the blind confusion. The legionaries either could not or would not hear ; 
they rushed on, trampling each other down in their furious haste, or stum- 
bling over the crumbling ruins, and perished with the enemy. Each exhorted 
the other, and each hurled his blazing brand into the inner part of the edifice, 
and then hastened to his work of carnage. The unarmed and the defenceless 
people were slain in thousands j they lay heaped like sacrifices round the 
altar ; the steps of the temple ran with streams of blood, which washed down 
the bodies which lay upon it.” 

Titus himself entered the Holy of Holies before the flames had reached 
the sanctuary, and with a last effort attempted to save it, but in his very 
presence his soldiers fired the great door and the building was soon wrapt in 
names. 
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Thus was Jerusalem destroyed. Josephus reckons that the number of 

S le who perished in this siege was one million one hundred thousand, and 
8 this is probably an exaggeration it is not impossible that such a number 
may have perished, when we remember that a large proportion of the male 
population of Judea had gathered in Jerusalem for the Passover. Persecu- 
tions of the remaining Jews were soon begun at Antioch, where several Jews 
were burnt and tortured. It is to Titus’ credit that these persecutions wei’e 
checked and his soldiers rebuked : “ The country of the Jews is destroyed 
— thither they cannot return: it would be hard to allow them no home to 
return to — leave them in peace.” The booty taken at Jerusalem was so 
enormous as to cause an immense depreciation in the value of gold and silver 
throughout Asia, and this even though the treasures of the temple had been 
burned and destroyed. 

The revolt lasted a little longer in the Dead Sea region. The castle of 
Herodion soon fell ; Macherua surrendered, but the men were slain, the 
women and children sent to slavery. Masada held out till the year 78, when 
the garrison, seeing their case hopeless, killed their wives and children, and 
then themselves after setting fire to the castle. The Jews in other parts of 
the world suffered many disasters and made a few efforts at revolt under 
Zealots, but gradually all resistance was crushed out in blood, and the Jews 
having perished by the hundred thousand, ceased to be a nation. As Munk 
said, “Almost all Judea became a desert ; the wolves and the hyenas entered 
the cities.”® 




From that day forward the J ews have no important history. The extremist 
party of the prophets and Zealots, which was likewise the nationalist party, 

no longer existed 5 it had been 
drowned in blood. As for the 
priests and rabbis, they had 
long since withdrawn from 
the conflict, but it is due to 
them that the Jews, having 
completely lost their national 
existence, have been able to 
subsist to this day as a re- 
ligious body. “ Renonuoing 
the hope of playing a politi- 
cal role,” says Munk, “the 
Jews directed all their efforts 
towards a moral aim, and de- 
voted _ themselves wholly to 
coMolidating their religious 
unity. Convinced at last that 
their mission as a body politic 
was at an end, and that the 

SatSS\emLX?rth ° aboTtSi^S 

thpi'r of the Jewish nation were to gather, they laid down 
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of the schools of the Pharisees, and, in the first quarter of the third century, 
fashioned them into an immense system of laws known under the name of 
the Mishnah, or Second Law. This code is divided into six parts, entitled 
iSedarimi orders. Each of the six is subdivided into several treatises, each 
treatise into chapters. This code was annotated, discussed, and amplified, 
first by the Palestinian and then by the Babylonian school, and each school 
afterwards made a collection of these annotations and discussions. The 
name of Q-emara, Complement, was given to these collections, which were 
much more voluminous than the Mishnah that serves for their text. The 
Mishnah and the G-emara together form the Talmud, the Teaching. 

The Zealots who had perished in the struggle for independence or in the 
massacres that follorved on their defeat, and the rabbis who laboured in 
obscurity and silence, constituted but a compai*atively small part of the 
Jewish population, and we may well ask what became of the innumerable 
slaves who flooded the empire after the fall of Jerusalem. They did not 
all sucoiunb to the arduous toils of the Coliseum. Under Hadrian there was 
a fresh influx of Jewish slaves ; Dion Cassius, who speaks of five hundred 
and eighty thousand men lolled in the com'se of the war, says nothing 
of women or children. We cannot doubt that they were sold, according to 
the common custom. Renan says that at the yearly fair of the Terebinth, 
near Hebron, Jews could be bought at the same price as horses. Once 
bought, they ran no further risk of death from hunger or destitution, for a 
slave, even if bought at the price of a horse, represented money’s worth, 
which it was not in his master’s interest to lose. Among their co-religion- 
ists, slaves like themselves, or freedmen, these unhappy beings found the 
pathetic brotherhood of the poor, ingenious in expedients. All the little 
nameless trades offered resources to this humiliated race, unscrupulous, 
skilful in exploiting the vices of the ruling classes, armed with good reasons 
for not loving the human race. Mingled with slaves of other races, they 
communicated to them the fanaticism of their wrath and their hopes of 
revenge, Tliis revenge was afterwards relegated to a distant future ; but 
at that time, smarting under the memory of recent disaster, they dreamt 
of it as complete and in the immediate future. Let the world come to an 
end, since nothing could reform it j let it go down to the bottomless pit^ 
■with aU its defilements, and the agonies of the outcasts of life, and oppres- 
sions without number, and inexpiable flls 1 The hour of deliverance is near, 
and the accursed shall go to everlasting fire, there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. The fall of the Jewish nation redounded to the advan- 
tage of Clnistian propaganda. From that time forward we hear less and leas 
of the Jews and more and more of the Christians. 

It is an ine'vitable consequence of military government that after every 
conquest the conquered impose their ideas on l£e conquerors. When Rome 
had subjugated Greece, she herself submitted to the dominion of the HeUen- 
istio spirit, which imposed on the Romans its own forms of art, its literary 
culture, its mythology, and its philosophy. Rome, mistress of Asia, was 
invaded by Asiatic luxury, the East opened upon ilie West the floodgates 
of its superstitions, sensual, gloomy, frenzied, or ascetic ; nothing was talked 
of save mysteries, funeral feasts, horoscopes, magic, purifications, Isis and 
Mithras, the passion of Attys, gods dead and risen again. Egypt had deified 
the Pharaohs, Rome deified the Caesars. Finally, Judea, the last pro'vince 
conquered by the Romans, was the last to impose its religious thought upon 
the world. The obscure traditions of a despised people were destined to 
take the place of the glorious memories of Greece and Rome. A monarchy 
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requiied a monarehial religion. The republic had vanished from the earth, 
it could not be left in the heavens. The images of the gods still stood in 
their temples, but since the time of Augustus the only god of the empire had 
been the emperor. Since the conscience of the conquerors of the world had not 
revolted from the apotheosis of tyrants, the conquered were fuUy entitled to 
seek among their own ranks for a worthier object. One nation alone had 
refused its incense to the emperors. That nation was destined to provide a 
God for the coming centuries. In the arrogant words of a Jew of onr own 
times, this nation said to the world, “ Till thou art able to understand me, 
behold a man of my race, make of him thy god.” Humanity had found its 
social ideal in servitude 5 it was just that the gibbet of slaves should become 
the symbol of the religion of the human race. 

Thus in the great Christian synthesis, the worship of the God-man, which 
sums up the whole of Greek anthropomorphism, took its place by the side of 
Jewish monotheism. With the principle of universal order, the source and 
reason of things, was associated, in the unity of the Divine, the moral law 
in its loftiest form, the sacrifice of self and redemption through suffering. 
But while other religions, when introduced into the empire, had allowed the 
traditions and monuments of Graeco-Eoman civilisation to remain, the monis- 
tic religion of the Semitic race was destined to exclude all other religious 
forms and wipe out the traces of them. Like the wind of the desert that 
destroys everjdhing in its path, the solitary God of Sinai was to sweep 
away all the works of the past. Hence, some centuries later, Eutilius 
Numatianus, the last of pagan poets, exclaimed, in the midst of the ruins of 
civilisation and the empire, “Would to the gods that Judea had never been 
conquered I The plague, extirpated there, hath spread abroad, and a van- 
quished nation oppresses its conquerors.” Had this poet had a little of the 
living faith of those he despised, had religion been anything to him beyond 
a literary form, he would have recognised that this conquest of the world 
by Jewi.sh thought was but a just vengeance for the hideous wars of Titus 
and Hadrian, and a striking proof of the justice of the gods. The events 
of human history are neither effects of capricious chance nor phases of 
necessary evolution, but moral consequences of a great law of equilibrium 
and expiation which is the nemesis of history.® 
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CHAPTER XV. HEBREW CIVILISATION 

If a nation can be in any sense summed up, the National Idea of the 
Hebrews as a unit has been stated by Hegel in contrast with the Idea of 
other peoples. He says ; While among the Phcenician peo|)le the Spiritual 
was still limited by Nature, in the case of the Jews we find it entirely puri- 
fied — the pure product of thought. Self-conception appears in the field 
of consciousness, and the Spiritual develops itself in sharp contrast to Nature 
and to union with it. It is true that we observed at an earlier stage the 
pure conception “ Brahma,” but only as the universal being of Nature ; and 
with this limitation, that Brahma is not himself an object of consciousness. 
Among the Persians we saw this abstract being become an object for con- 
sciousness, but it was that of sensuous intuition — as Light. But the idea 
of Light has at this stage advanced to that of “Jehovah," — the purely One. 
This forms the point of separation between the East and the Westj Spirit 
descends into the depths of its own being, and recognises the abstract 
fundamental principle as the Spiritual. Nature, which in the East is the 
primary and fundamental existence, is now depressed to the condition of 
a mere creature ; and Spirit now occupies the first place. God is known as 
the creator of all men, as he is of all nature, and as absolute causality 
generally. But this great principle, as further conditioned, is exclusive 
Unity. 

This religion must necessarily possess the element of exclusiveness, which 
consists essentially in this — that only the One People which adopts it, 
recognizes the One God, and is acknowledged by Him. The God of the 
Jewish People is the God only of Abraham and of his seed ; National indi- 
viduality and a special local worship are involved in such a conception of 
deity. Before Him all other gods are false : moreover the distinction 
between “ true ” and “ false ” is quite abstract ; for as regards the false 
gods, not a ray of the Divine is supposed to shine into them. But every 
form of spiritual force, and a fortiori every religion is of such a nature, that 
whatever be its peculiar cliaracter, an affirmative element is necessarily 
contained in it. 
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However erroneous a religion maybe, it possesses truth, although in a 
miiXed Dhase. In every religion there is a divme presence, a divine 
relation ; wid a philosophy of history has to seek out the spiritual ele- 
ment eUn in the most imp^feot forms. But it does not follow that because 
Tis a religion, it is therefore good. We must not faU into the lax conception, 
That the content is of no importance, but only the form. Tins latitudmanan 
tolerance the Jewish religion does not admit, being absolutely exclusive. 

The Spiritual speaks itself here absolutely free of the Sensuous, and 
Nature is reduced to something merely external and undivine. This 
and proper estimate of Nature at this stage ; for only 


true 


at 


IS the 
a more 


advanced phase can the idea attain a reconeilmtion (recognise itself) in this 
ii. _i;.^ form. Its first utterances will be in opposition to Nature ; for 
which had been hitherto dishonoured, now first attains its due 
while Nature resumes its proper position. Nature is conceived as 
having the ground of its existence in another — as something posited, 
created; and this idea, that God is the lord and creator of Nature, leads 
men to regard God as the Exalted One, while the whole of Nature is only 
His robe of glory, and is expended in His service. 

In contrast with this kind of exaltation, that which the Hindu religion 
presents is only that of indefinitude. In virtue of the prevailing spirituality 
the Sensuous and Immoral are no longer privileged, but disparaged as un- 
godliness. Only the One — Spirit — the Non-sensuous is the truth ; Thought 
exists free for itself, and true morality and righteousness can now make their 
appearance ; for God is honoured by righteousness, and right-doing is “ walk- 
ing in the way of the Lord.” 

With this is conjoined happiness, life, and temporal prosperity as its 
reward; for it is said: “that thou mayeat live long in the laud.” — Here 
too, also, we have the possibility of a historical view; for the understanding 
has become prosaic; putting the limited and circumscribed in its proper 
place, and comprehending it as the form proper to finite existence : Men are 
regarded as iuaividuals, not as incarnations of God ; Sun as Sun, Mountains 
as Mountains — not as possessing Spirit and Will. 

We observed among this people a severe religions ceremonial, expressing 
a relation to pure Thought. The individual as concrete does not become free, 
because the Absolute itself is not comprehended as concrete Sifirit, since 
the Spirit stiU appears posited as non-spiritual— -destitute of its proper 
characteristics. It is true that subjective feeling is manifest — the pure 
heart, repentance, devotion ; hut the particular concrete individuality has 
not become objective to itself in the Absolute. It therefore remains closely 
bound to the observance of ceremonies and of the Law, the basis of which 
latter is pure freedom in its abstract form. The J ews possess that which 
makes them what they are, through the One : consequently the individual 
has no freecmin for itself. Spinoza regards the code of Moses as having 
been given by God to the Jews for a punishment — a rod of correction. 
The individual never comes to the consciousness of independence; on that 
account we do not find among the Jews any belief in the immortality of the 
soul ; for individuality does not exist in and for itself. 

But though in Judaism the Individual is not respected, the Family has 
inherent value; for the worship of Jehovah is attached to the Family, and 
It IS consequently viewed as a substantial existence. But the State is an 
institution not consonant with the Judaistio principle, and it is alien to the 
legislahou of Moses. In the idea of the Jews, Jehovah is the God of Abra- 
nam, ot Isaac, and .Jacob; who commanded them to depart out of Egypt, 
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and gave tlein the land of Canaan. The accounts of the Patriarchs attract 
our interest. We see in this history the transition from the patriarchal 
nomad condition to agriculture. 

On the whole the Jewish history exhibits grand features of character; 
but it is disiigured by an exclusive bearing (sanctioned in its religion) 
towards the genius of other nations (the destruction of the inliabitants of 
Canaan being even commanded), by want of culture generally, and by the 
superstition arising from the idea of the high value of their peculiar nation- 
ality. Miracles, too, form a disturbing feature in this history — as history ; 
for as far as concrete consciousness is not free, concrete perception is also not 
free; Nature is undeified, but not yet understood.6 


THE LIFE AHD CUSTOMS OF TRE TRRA ET.tter 

The expiatory offerings of the Israelites were governed by precepts 
which were more numerous than sacrifices. If any one had violated the 
LaAvs of the Torah, or Book of the Law, he was obliged at once to offer up 
a young ox ; the fat and kidneys of the ox were burnt before Yaliveh, the 
akin, head, legs, stomach, and flesh were burnt outside the camp. If the 
whole community sinned, the ancients or heads of families had to offer up 
this sacrifice. Any one who could not afford an ox could replace it by a goat 
or a young lamb if he had Avitnessed a curse without declaring it, or if he 
had blasphemed himself, or had touched the body of an impure animal or 
any other impurity. A poor man was only obliged to offer up two doves or 
pigeons, one as a sin offering, the other as a sacrifice. If he was very poor 
indeed, he contented himself by bringing the tenth part of an ephah of flour 
Avithout adding oil or the incense for the sacrifice. 

The peace offering was offered up after a vow or a pious act, or after a 
benefit for which the son of Israel Avished to thank Tahveh. The Isav also 
ordained a few peace offerings such as the ram brought by the Nazarite, at 
the same time that he offered up a sacrifice. At the festival of the First Fruit, 
the HebreAvs brought two yearling lambs which belonged to the priests. The 
priest only had the breast and right dioulder of the other peace offerings, 
wliile the remainder of the victim formed part of the grand repast to Avhich 
the tribe was invited, and from which the Christian feasts must have sprung. 

Besides the victims chosen for these three kinds of sacrifices, there were 
tAA’o others, the young coav and the red cow, which wei‘e sacrificed on special 
occasions. When the body of a murdered man was found in the country, 
the ancients and the chiefs of the famflies of the surrounding toAvns assem- 
bled together. When the nearest place to where the murder had been com- 
mitted had been carefully fixed upon, the ancients of that city or borough 
were obliged to take a young heifer, which had not yet worked, to a rough and 
imcultivated valley. There, after wringing the neck of the cow, the ancients 
in the presence of the priests washed their hands over the victims killed in 
the valley, and sang. The gAulty man remaining unknown and not making 
atonement for his crime, the sacrificed heifer served as an atonement instead. 

The red heifer, quite full grown, but which had never been yoked, was 
killed and burnt whole by the eohem-hakadel, Avho sprinkled the entrance 
of the tabernacle, seven times Avith his finger dipped in the blood of the 
victim. The cinders of the cow were collected to make lustral water (water 
of separation), which purified people from the touch of corpses. Perhaps 
the cow thus sacrificed represented sin and impurity. Amongst the Egyp- 
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tians, red seems to have been a wicked colour. That was doubtlesa why the 
Hebrews had chosen a cow of this colour as victim of sin. 

The entire nation was expected to make presents to Yahveh, without 
countings the private offerings Avhich w'ere added to all these donations. 
The law decided upon some of them. The poor, who could not offer up two 
doves or two of their young as sin offerings, could instead offer a tenth part 
of an ephah of flour without oil or incense. The husband who doubted his 
wife’s chastity brought her before the priests to try her, but began by pre- 
senting some barley, as the offering of jealousy. 

The first day the priest exercised his powers he brought the tenth part 
of an ephah of flour. He offered up half in the morning and half in the 
evening. According to the Talmud and Josephus, the high priest had every 
day to offer up sacrifices. This offering had to be consumed whole ; as for 
the other presents, only a handful was burnt and the rest was given to the 
priests. Voluntary donations and those which were the result of vows have 
also to be added to those ordained by religion. 

Sweet-smelling perfumes were brought by the sons of Israel and burnt 
upon the altar, Yahveh alone was allowed to smell them. “ Whoever makes 
this perfume for his own use, let him be taken from his people. ” 

Every first-born belonged to Yahveh ; a month after birth, a child had to 
be presented to the temple and bought back for five shekels at most. As 
for the first-born of animals, it was offered up as a peace sacrifice, and the 
flesh went to the priests. If it were an unclean animal, it could be sold or 
killed for the benefit of the tabernacle. 

Besides these sacrifices, which took place, for the most part, at no fixed 
times, the Hebrews celebrated feasts in honour of Yahveh. Each week they 
had to observe the Sabbath, by abstaining from work. This was in memory 
of the repose of Yahveh, the seventh day after he had created the world. 
Perhaps this number seven, so particularly beloved by the Hebrews, which 
was the close for them of certain periods of days and years, was also a 
remembrance of Egypt. The great mourning for the death of Osiris 
lasted seven days. During the same length of time the death of Adonis, 
the divine young man slain by the teeth of a wild boar^ was mourned in 
Phoenicia. 


On the Sabbath day every occupation was forbidden, even picking up 
wood or cooking food. No longer journey was aUowed than a walk of two 
thousand steps outside the town. All the religious functions as well as 
military operations were carried on on that day as on other days. It was 
only after exile, when a spirit of narrow fanaticism took hold of the people, 
that Jewish soldiers at certain times preferred to let themselves be IriUed 
rather than violate the repose of the Sabbath by fighting. Originally the 
^fference between the Sabbath and other days was only the absence of work 
and the sacrifice of two lambs, followed by an offering of libation wliich 
had to be mack in the middle of the day. Later when there were svna- 
gognes throughout Palestine, everybody went there on the Sabbath to pray 

^ and 

Eyep^ seven years the earth also had a Sabbath. During the whole vear 

“r “S 
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ter after six years ; if he preferred to stay -with him, he Tvas put against a 
door and his ear was pierced. 

The Egyptians celebrated the feast of the New Moon and the different 
phases of its course. The Hebrews also celebrated the New Moon ; during 
this feast sacrifice was offered up composed of two bulls, a ram, and seven 
lambs, to which a he-goat was added as an expiatory offering. Offerings 
and libation were also added to aU this. There was doubtless a anlamn 
repast at the New Moon, when the people were assembled to eat the sacri- 
ficed animals. 

It was generally the day after the new moon had been seen in the sky 
that the feast was celebrated. 

But the principal feasts of Israel were the feasts of the Passover, of 
Pentecost, and of Tabernacles, and the day of Atonement. The first three 
originally had to do with the different phases of the harvest, later souvenirs 
of national life were associated with them. 

The social organisation of the Hebrew people was to a certain degree the 
outcome of the religious ideas. Yahveh, the master and king of Israel, 
governed the country through the Law. The chiefs were only the lieuten- 
ants of Yahveh, whose business it was to see that the laws were observed 
which had been transmitted by Moses. AU the eldest sons of the Hebrews 
were equals, there was no aristocracy, no lower class, no plebeians 5 nothing 
in Israel resembled Greek or Roman society, divided into castes, whose only 
objects very often were to crush one another. With this principle of 
equality among the Hebrews, royalty and its origin did' not even enter into 
the thoughts of the Israelites. If the political and administrative codes of the 
Hebrews be examined, as they appear in the Pentateuch and in subsequent 
history, it wiU be seen that certain great assemblies were called together by 
the cmefs of Israel, and were composed of ancients, judges, and scribes. 

The ancients appear to have been the elders of the family. In each town 
they formed a kind of local council, and regulated the affairs of the city ; 
they also seem to have had a fairly large judicial power. The Law gave 
them, in many instances, the right of pronouncing judgments and enforcing 
the Law. The elders also formed on great occasions a national council, in 
whose wisdom the chief of the Hebrews could enlighten himself. In gen- 
eral matters they appeared to be often invested with sovereign powers. It 
was the elders of Israel who invited Samuel to choose a king. Later, they 
chose David to rule over Israel. It would be a mistake to consider these 
elders as an aristocratic assembly, fuU of hatred and hound down to odious 
privileges ; they were the natural representatives of the famUy, members of 
different houses who came out of the shade of the fig trees at certain times, 
to regulate at the gates the affairs of the town, or to give their opinions on 
the general interests of the Hebrew state. 

In each important locality, there was a tribunal composed of judges. 
The Levites of the city, versed in the knowledge of the Law, doubtless 
formed part of the tribunals. The judges held very honoured places and 
formed part of all the great assemblies where the interests of Israel were 
discussed. They held their office by election. 

The scribes, who were also elected, assisted in the great assemblies. 
They formed the learned part, holding the style like the Egyptian scribes. 
They were attached to the elders or to the judges, holding the office of gen- 
ealogists, and in the wars served os heralds to the commanders of the army. 
At the head of the scribes, there was a chief with certain rights not enjoyed 
by the others. 
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In order to assure the equality of rights for the entire Hebrew race, the 
Law tried to establish, as far as possible, equality of fortune. Every fifty 
rears transferred property had to be returned to the original possessors, but 
this rule seems hardly to have been observed. Trade and usury, the princi- 
pal sources of the investment of money, were excluded by the Law from this 
rule, and thus mating Israel an agxieultural nation. Israel soon escaped 
from the obligations. The Hebrew was a most astonishing mixture of ideal- 
ism and of practical common sense, and this explains many contradictions in 
his nature. Even to-day the Jew can unite to a prodigious extent, the most 
terrestrial details with the highest and noblest sentiments. All that was 
most idealistic in Israel was collected together in the Law ; but how far did 
the lives of the Hebrews resemble their book ? 

Foreigners and colonists were not ill-treated iu Israel. The Law guaran- 
teed protection to Hebrew and colonist alike. But the good will shown 
towards the Canaanite and the sons of Ammon and Moab was not very great. 
They were forever excluded from using the title of citizen. Neither they 
nor the bastard nor the eunuch could take a place in the assembly of Yahveh. 
But at the third generation the sons of Edom and Mizraim were admitted as 
Israelites on condition they submitted to the ceremony of circumcision, by 
which the Hebrew was always distinguished from the Gentile. 

Marriage was considered an absolute obligation, from which nobody could 
be exempt. This idea was certainly one of the causes of the morality and 
power of Israel. Woman was not according to the Law an inferior being, 
she was part of man, she bore the same name as man 5 he was called 
and she iacha, with the feminine termination. No more in Israel than in 
Egypt were the young girls and young women shut up from all eyes. No- 
body could have enjoyed more liberty flian Miriam and Deborah. Woman 
looked up to and free, as she was imagined in a country where law was respected, 
has been marvellousl)'' described at the end of Proverbs. The more they 
thought of woman, the more she was punished when she forgot her duties. 

The power of fathers over their sons and daughters before'inarriage was 
very great. The latter could be sold as slaves, but only for a time. How- 
ever, the Law forbids the father the right of killing his children. It wa.s 
necessary for the father, in order to have his son put to death, to appeal to 
the assembly of the elders assembled at the gates of the town. Brought up 
with the knowledge of the Law, the son remained for a long time under the 
authority of bis father, for whom he had to work even after marriage, which 
emancipated the daughters. 

How were the inheritances divided, and did the right of the eldest sou 
ever exist in Israel ? The eldest son, so long as a daughter had not come 
before him, had a right to two parts of the paternal succession. The re- 
mainder was distributed equally amongst the other children. As for the 
father, he could not lawfully change his will in favour of a favourite son. 
What Jacob did for Joseph, the Hebrew legislators wished to spare to future 
generations. Israel with the proud Josephides suffered too severely from 
favouritism not to repudiate it energetically. Far inferior to the right of 
priority of birth, the law of favouritism only feeds hypocrites and stirs up 
hatied and jealousy in the bosoms of families. When a man died leaving 
only daugliters, they shared the inheritance with the obligation of only 
marrying members of their tribe. If there were no daughters, the nearest 
relations inherited. Later, by putting aside the Law, the heads of famUies 
commenced leaving a part of their property either to their daughters or 
sometimes to their slaves. ® 
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This short account of the Jewish Law would be incomplete if it were 
silent on an interesting feature of the society of Israel, the slave. Like all 
nations of antiquity, Israel had slaves. But the Law softened their lot. 
Amongst the slaves were Hebrews and foreigners. A man who was mudr 
in need could sell his young daughter as a slave. Sometimes the son of her 
master was obliged to marry her. The Hebrew incapable of paying the line 
after a theft was obliged to deliver himself up to the man he had stolen 
from. When reduced to the last extremity, he could sell himself. These 
were the principal circumstances of slavery in Israel, but at the end of six 
years the slave became free, and left his master with a reward in the shape 
of lambs, kids, and goats. The slave also received presents of ground and of 
household linen. But if at the sixth yeai’ he said to his master, " I will not 
leave you,” the inaster would take a bodldn or puncheon, and pierce the ear of 
the slave leaning against the door of his house : this was a sign of perpetual 
slavery. 

Foreigners became slaves in Israel by selling themselves, or when they 
were prisoners of war. The Law was lenient towards them. They had the 
right to take part in the panegyrics and joys of Yahveh, to share the repast 
of the climes and the natural fruit of the Sabbatic years, and to rest on 
the Sabbath day. If their masters mutilated them, they were obliged to lib- 
erate them ; freedom might be the result of a broken tooth. If the slave died 
from his master’s ill-treatment, the master was terribly punished ; how, is not 
clearly stated. A slave seems once to have enjoyed the ofBce of steward ; 
the management of the whole house was in his hands. 

Except in regard to Yahveh, the Hebraic Law appears to have received 
beneficial influence from Egypt and Assyria ; at every moment that beauti- 
ful chapter cxxv of The Book of the Bead seemed to be remembered, where 
the soul justifying itself before Osu’is, after stating that the precepts of 
charity had been ralfiUed, dares to add “I have not made tears fl[ow.”c 


HEBREW ART, ARCHITECTURE: THE TEMPIE, TOMBS, BTC. 

During the last three centm-ies, many scholars have devoted them- 
selves especially to the art of this nation that has played such an ex- 
traordinary role in the history of the world. These researches have been 
directed almost entirely upon the temple at Jerusalem and its furniture ; for 
here, where the national life was concentrated, was in fact aU the art that 
the country produced. Moreover, while the remains are no longer in our 
hands or under our eyes, there is not a single edifice in aU oriental or classi- 
cal antiquity concerning which we possess such numerous and circumstantial 
recox'ds. 

The city of Jerusalem occupies to-day the northern extremity of a plateau 
which is bounded on the east by the vaUey of the Kidron, and on the south 
and west by the valley of Hinnom. This plateau is divided from north to 
south by a ravine called the valley of the Tyropoeon (“ the cheesemakers ”) 
in such a manner as to form two hills. The eastern hill is Mount Moriah, 
whose southern extremity, now called Ophel, was Zion, the “ city of David.” 

When Solomon ascended the throne, Jerusalem occupied only Zion, and 
did not begin to extend to the western and larger hiU until imder the kings 
of Judea. Mount Moriah, on the north, was given up to husbandry, and a 
rich man of Jerusalem, Araunah, owned there a field with a threshing-floor, 
where camels and oxen trod out the grain at harvest-time. David had bought 

H. W TOI., II. P . 
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the field of Arauiiali as a site for the temple of the true God, and had erected 

“ y.at of to «ign of Solomon. Tho 

xnaterials had already been in great part fitted. Ai-otoects, workmen, and 
wpre enffaeed in Tyre by the aid of King Hiram, and the work 
mogressed rapidly. The summit of Moriah was first levelled, and then 
around the remaining hillock was constructed an immense retaining wall of 
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extraordinary solidity, extending up to the level of the summit. It was 
built of enormous blocks held together by cramp-irons, and was supported 
on the outside by embankments. All the space between the interior face of 
this wall and the rock was filled in with rubble in such a way as to form 
a square platform. 

Then followed the erection of the temple itself, and so rapidly was it 
pushed that the dedication feast was celebrated only seven years after the 
lajdng of the first stone of the substructure. The temple was to be enclosed 
by two courts, but Soloraou completed only the first or inner one, and the 
east wall of the second or outer, which was not finished until long after the 
great king’s death, in the reign of Manasseh. 

The Bible gives us a detailed description of the magnificence of the inte- 
rior of this sanctuary, built and decorated by Phoenician workmen, and of the 
objects of art aeciunulated there by the most ostentatious of Hebrew kings. 

The architecture and the decorations of the interior were all in Egyptian 
style, like the temples of the Pbrnnicians themselves. But of the works of 
Solomon nothing has remained but the cisterns and the east wall of the outer 
court. This wall is ornamented with a gate under which Solomon had his 
throne placed when, he assisted at public ceremonies ; it was still called Solo- 
mou’s gate, even after the time of Herod. Numerous enlargements and 
restorations were made under the kings of Judea; but in 586 b.o., when the 
Chaldeans took Jerusalem, the temple was totally destroyed. 

Fifty -two years later, the captive J ews in Babylon having been delivered 
by Cyrus, their leader, Zerubbabel, undertook to rebuild the temple of the 
true God. Though similar in plan to that of Solomon, the new edifice was 
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less beautiful and of less majestic proportions ; the old men who recalled the 
former one wept. This building stood for nearly five centuries, passing 
through the domination of the Seleucidae and the Eoman conquest of 
Pompey without being sacked or demolished. 

Then Herod, the Idumsean, made king of the Jews by the Romans, con- 
ceived the idea of making himself popular with the people by rebuilding the 
temple in all the splendour of Solomon. The execution of his plan, which 
included enlargement, — Josephus says he doubled the original size, — required 
the complete demolition of the former structure and the rebuilding of the 
ancient terraces and the gates crowning them. The only portion of the old 
temple that he seems to have preserved was the eastern gate or gate of Solomon. 
The ancient plan, however, was apparently not departed from in the main. 

The great outer court was surrounded on three sides by a double colon- 
nade of Doric colmnns twenty-five cubits high. On the south side was a 
basilica, i.e. “a building with three unequal naves supported by columns.” 
This enclosure was the Court of the Gentiles, and was open to all visitors. 
A barrier only three cubits liigh prevented the ungodly from entering the 
enclosure reserved for the Israelites, which comprised the Court of Women 
and the Court of Men, or of Isi'oel. The Court of Women had at its four 
corners square haUs serving for tire supplies of the temple, for ablutions, or 
other pious exercises. 

From this court tlmee gates led through a group of buildings to the 
Court of Israel. The j)rincipal one of these gates, celebrated as the Nicanor 
Gate, had doors of Corintliian; bronze, and was of beautiful architectural 
proportions and rich construction, The Com-t of Israel, which was reserved 
for men who had performed certain acts of pm’ification, was eleven cubits 
wide. The halls surrounding it on three sides, which had fagades furnished 
with porticoes, were appendages of the divine cult. Each was consecrated 
to a special service. Here the skins of victims were salted and washed ; the 
musical instrmnents, the salt, the eternal fire, the wood were kept here 5 and 
here was the hall of the sanhedrim. 

Finally came the Court of the Priests, in the middle of which were the 
temple proper and the altar of burnt offermgs. The temple stood on a terrace 
six cubits high, so tliat there was thus a difference of level of eight and a half 
metres between the platfoim of the temple and the Court of the Gentfies. 
Its architectural features were essentially the same as those of Solomon’s 
temple. This temple of the Jews was one of the most majestic works of 
architecture that antiquity pi-oduced. The succession of enclosed courts 
rising one above another and crowned by the gigantic white marble pylons 
of the sanctuary is a conception of genius that was realised only here, and 
all antiquity had but one voice in praise of its imposing grandeur. 

The House of the Eternal was embellished with an unprecedented luxury. 
Costly woods, gold, silver, ivory, precious stones even — nothing was spared 
by this people that was so jealous of its God. The accessories of the cult, 
moreover, sacred vessels, knives, basins, utensils of every kind, were works in 
winch caster and engraver vied with one another in the display of their art. 

But it must not be forgotten that the artists who decorated the ancient 
temple were Phoenicians ; and as the Phoenicians always limited themselves 
to imitation of the Egyptians and the Assyrians, then’ technique has a hybrid 
character, which, like Syria itself from a geographical point of view, is a 
sort of compromise between Asia and Egypt. 

The race which had so little influence on the art of the world and so 
much upon its literature, religion, commerce, and destinies, has had the 
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strangest of aU national fates. To the Christian it is as the escape of the 
soul h-oin the corruption and death of the body. Newman « has thus closed 
Ids Eistory of the Eehreio Monarchy, in words that may fitly serve as finis 

is not intended here to pursue the later fortunes of the Jewish 
nation. We have seen its monarchy rise and fall. In its progress, the pro- 
phetical and the sacerdotal elements were developed side by side ; the former 
flourished in its native soil for a brief period, but was transplanted over all 
the world, to impart a lasting glory to Jewish monotheism. The latter, 
while in union with and subservient to the free spirit of prophecy, had 
struck its roots into the national heart, and grown up as a constitutional 
pillar to the monarchy : but when unchecked by prophet or by king, and 
invested with the supreme temporal and spiritual control of the restored 
nation, it dwindled to a mere scrubby plant, whose fruit was dry and thorny 
learning, or apples of Sodom, which are as ashes in the month. Such was 
the unexpansive and literal materialism of the later rabbis, out of which has 
proceeded nearly aU that is unamiable in the Jewish character : but the 
Roman writers who saw that side only of the nation, little knew how high a 
value the retrospect of the world’s Mstory would set on the agency of this 
scattered and despised people. 

“ For if Greece was born to teach art and philosophy, and Rome to diffuse 
the processes of law and government, surely Judea has been the wellspring 
of religious wisdom to a world besotted by frivolous or impure fancies. To 
these three nations it has been given to cultivate and develop principles 
characteristic of themselves : to the Greeks, Beauty and Science ; to the 
Romaus, Jurisprudence and Municipal Rule; but to the Jews, the Holiness 
of God and his Sympathy with his chosen servants. That this was the true 
calling of the nation, the prophets were inwardly conscious at an early 
period. They discerned that Jerusalem was as a centre of bright light to a 
dark world; and while groaning over the monstrous fictions which imposed 
on the nations under the name of religion, they announced that out of 
Zion should go forth the Law and the word of Jehovah. When they did 
not see, yet they believed, that the proud and despiteful heathen should at 
length gladly learn of their wisdom, and rejoice to honour them. In this 
faith the younger Isaiah closed his magnificent strains, addressing Jeru- 
salem : 

‘ Behold, darkne.sg oovereth the earth, 

And thick mist the peoples ; 

But Jehovah riseth upon thee, 

And his glory shall be seen on thee : 

And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 

And kings to the brightness ol thy rising, , . . 

The Gentiles shall see thy righteousness. 

And all kings thy glory; 

And thou shalt be called by a new name, 

IVliich the mouth of Jehovah shall name. 

Thou shalt be a garland of glory in the hand of Jehovah, 

And a royal diadem in the hand of thy God. 

Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken, 

Nor shall thy land any more be termed Desolate ; 

For Jehovah delightoth in thee. 

And thy land .shall be married to him.’ ”* 
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THE PROPHETS AND THE HISTORY OP SEMITIC STYLE 

Bv T)b. D. H. MTiLLEB 

Professor Li the University of Vienna ; Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, etc^ 

The Prophets prophesied in a far-off land, many, many hundred years 
ago. They prophesied to a small nation that dwelt in a small country and 
established a petty kingdom. The petty kingdom has been crushed under 
the iron heel of the world’s advance, the nation scattered to every quarter 
under heaven 5 but the writings of the prophets remain ; they have come 
doAvn to us in the original text ; they have been translated into every 
lanraage and are read by every nation. 

To this day the words of the prophets resound from every pulpit, in 
admonition and menace, for comfort and salvation. The substance of the 
prophetic discourses is sufficiently familiar, and these words spoken 
thousands of years ago do not fail of their effect to-day. From the depths 
of the heart they welled forth, divine inspiration was their source, they 
were addressed to men burdened with passions and frailties ; and hence 
they have kept their power through centuries and tens of centuries. 

We will not at present concern ourselves with the substance of the 
prophetic books nor with the development of prophecy 5 we will consider 
the form of the prophetic discourses. Men prized the substance so highly 
that they neglected to examine the form. Are. they prose or poetry ? Even 
this question lias not been answered. A Greek oration is minutely analysed ; 
we know the rules of rhetoric, and divide each oration into its component 
parts. A Greek or Latin poem is classed as drama, epic, lyric, etc., and its 
metre is studied and criticised. What rules govern the composition of the 
prophetic books? 


MAIN CHAllAOTEBISTiaS OE STYLE 

On the basis and in pursuance of my previous researches I advance the 
thesis that “ the main characteristics of the style of the prophetic writings 
are strophic composition and responsion.” What a strophe is every one 
knows ; nevertheless I will expressly state that by “ strophe ” I mean a 
group of lines or verses, standing in relation to other verses, and yet forming 
in and by themselves a compact whole. 
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111 Semitic poetry or rhetoric, in so far as we may speak of it, the “ respon- 
sion" has hitherto been an unknown quantity; but we are familiar -vnth it 
in classical literature, the best examples being lie choruses of the Greek 
dramas. The strophe and antistrophe correspond in metre, in form, and m 
the division of the periods ; they frequently correspond in substance also ; 
and this correspondence is often marked by verhdl consonance or assonarMe. 
This peculiarity, which seems to be of infrequent occurrence and trifling 
importance in Greek literature, has been recognised and named by the 
exact observation and penetrative criticism of classical philology; in Se- 
mitic poetry, where the responsion, combined with the strophic structure, to 
which it serves as the element of crystallisation, must be regarded as of 
the very essence of the poem or discourse, it has neither been explained nor 
named. 


EXAMPLE PBOM AMOS 

I will take an example of the xesponsion from Amos, the first prophet 
who cast his discourses into literary form, Chaps, vii.-viii. 

1) Thus the Lord God shewed me : 

And, behold, he formed locusts in the beginning of the shooting up 
after the latter growth ; 

And, lo, it was the latter growth after the king’s mowings. 

2) And it came to pass that when they made an end of eating the grass 

of the land, 

Then I said, 0 Lord God, forgive, I beseech thee ; 

How shall Jacob stand? for he is small. 

The Lord repented concerning tliis : 

It shall not be, saith the Lord. 

4) Thus the Lord God shewed me ; 

And, behold, the Lord God called to contend by fire ; 

And it devoured the great deep, 

And would have devoured up the land. 

5) Then said I, O Lord God, cease, I beseech thee : 

How shall Jacob stand? for he is small. 

The Lord repented concerning this : 

This also shall not be, saith the Lord God. 

7) Thus he (the Lord God) shewed me : 

And behold he stood beside a wall made by a plumbline, with a plumb- 
line in his hand. 

8) And the Lord said unto mo, Amos, what seest thou? 

And I said, A plumbline. 

Then the Lord said, Behold, I will set a plumbline in the midst of my 
people Israel ; 

I will not again pass them by any more : 

And the high places of Isaac shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of 
Israel shall be laid waste. 

And I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with the sword. 

1) Thus the Lord God shewed me : 

And, behold, [there was] a basket of summer [ripe] fruit. 
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2) And he said, Amos, what seest thou? 

And I said, A basket of summer [ripe] fruit. 

3) Then said the Lord unto me. 

The end [ripeness] is come upon my people Israel ; 

I will not again pass by them any more. 

And the songs of the temple shall be bowlings in that day. 

The dead bodiet shall be many ; in every place have they cast them 
forth : be silent. 

This vision of Amos sets forth a series of punishments which have over- 
taken or threaten to overtake the land. “The first two refer to dangers 
already past at the time of the discourse, the last two to the future.” In 
form, again, the first two and the last two eshibit a close afBnity with 
one another. All four strophes have eight lines apiece and begin with 
the same phrase; in all four the second line begins in the same fashion, 
but proceeds differently even in the verses of each couple. In the third 
line the couples diverge entirely, the twin strophes alone remaining in close 
correspondence. 

This method of working on a definite plan was a favourite one with the 
prophets. The change of picture in the same framework produces a lasting 
impression, and the repetition of the same form with a different substance 
fixes the mind on the thing seen, which is in danger of vanishing all too 
quickly. The resiDonsion in verses apparently different is very noteworthy ; 
as are hnes .7 and 8 respectively, where the desolate places of Isaac correspond 
to the songs of the temple changed into bowlings, and the risinff with the 
mord of the third strophe to the many dead bodies of the fourth. 


AN EXAMPLE EBOM EZEKIEL 

I take another example of correspondence between the strophes from the 
Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, Chap. xxi. 


1) And the word of the Lord came unto 

me, saying, 

2) Son of man. 

Set thy face toward the South. 
And drop thy ivord toward the 
South, 

And prophesy against the forest of 
the field in the South ; 

3) And say to the forest of the South : 

Hear the word of the Lord ; 

Thus saith the Lord God : 

Behold I win kindle a fire in thee 

And it shall devour every green 
tree in thee and every dry tree. 


6) And the word of the Lord canto 
unto me, saying, 

T) Son of man. 

Set thy face toward Jerusalem 
And drop thy word toward the 
Sanctuaries, 

And prophesy against the land of 
Israel ; 

8) And say to the land of Israel : 

Thus saith the Lord : 

Behold I am against thee. 

And will draw forth my sword 
from its sheath 

And will cut off from thee the 
righteous and the wicked. 

9) Seeing that I wiU cut off from 

thee the righteous and the 
wicked. 
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The flaming fire shall not he 
quenched. 

And all faces shall he burnt thereby. 
From the north to the south. 

And all fiesh shall see 

That I, the Lord, have kindled it : 

It shall not he quenched. 


Therefore shall my sv)ord go 
forth out of its sheath against 
all flesh 

Froon the north to the south. 

10) And all flesh shall know 

That I the Lord have drawn forth 
iny sword out of its sheath ; 

It shall not return any more. 


THE SONG OF THE 8WOBD 

One of Ezekiel’s grandest poems is the Song of the Sword. The sword 
from the North in the hand of Nebuchadrezzar comes forth against J erusalem 
and destroys the last remnant of life in the perishing city. The intro- 
duction to the Song of the Sword is an allegory such as Ezekiel loves ; he 
looks in prophetic trance towards the south and sees a fire approaching from 
thence which seizes upon the forest of the south and devours the green tree 
and the dry. Then he solves the riddle, thus interpreting the vision. By 
placing the riddle and the interpretation in parallel columns, we obtain a 
classic example of strict responsion. 

As a third example of the responaion I select Matthew vii. 13, 14, 

Enter ye in by the narrow gate : 

For toide is the gate. For nairow is the gate. 

And broad is the way, And straitened the way. 

That leadeth to destruction That leadeth unto life. 

And many be they that enter in thereby. And few be they that And it. 

In order to grasp the fundamental idea, that of the responsion, let us once 
more clearly define that of the strophe and antistrophe. 


STROPHE AND ANTISTBOPHB DEFINED 

The strophe consists of a number of verses combined so as to form a larger 
whole ; it contains a sheaf of ideas which express a single idea, just as a sheaf 
of rays unites to form a single light. 

The antistrophe represents an analogous or contrasting idea, which is, like 
the former, the sum or product of anotfier sheaf of ideas, and answers to the 
former in some or all of its component parts. 

Accordingly the responsion, thus conceived of, is the formal expression of 
this relation of two or more strophes to one another. Where the principle 
of the responsion is strictly carried out each line of the first strophe corre- 
sponds to the corresponding line of the second, either verbally or svhstantially, 
and in the latter case either by parallelism or antithesis. The similarity of 
the majority of lines which thus correspond throws the differences at certain 
points into strong relief and renders them all the more forcible and im- 
pressive. 

The highest organic structures have been analysed and found to be built up 
from a single cell. All the preliminary conditions which enable the cell to 
foini organisms lie dormant in it already, but the germ cannot become an 
organic being except by a slow process of development. What we now have 
to do is to find the germ from which the responsion has developed ; and the 
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germ of this phenomenon is the paralleligmua memhrorum which constitutes 
the vital element of apothegm and verse in the Semitic languages, and more 
particularly in Hebrew. But two things may be parallel one with another 
not only by analogy but by contrast. The jparallelimm memhrorum places 
side by side two or more ideas,' analogous but hot identical, and adapted by 
their slight diversity to give an image of what the poet desii-es to convey. 
Such sentences abound in the prophetic discourses, as in Isaiah i. 3, 

The 02 knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib : 

But Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider. 

And Amos ix. 2, 

Though they dig into hell, thence shall my hand take them ; 

And though they climb up into heaven, thence will I bring them down. 

The idea, being presented under a different figure, is repeated without pro- 
ducing an effect of tedium or monotony. 

What the parallelismua memhrorum is to the verse or sentence, that 
the responsion is to the strophe or discourse. 

By slight variations on the responsion two literary forms were evolved to 
supply an msthetic want. When two strophes stand in such a relation that 
the conclusion of the one answers to the beginning of that which succeeds 
it, the result is the eoneatenation, which unites two strophes with one another 
and leads the way from one field of thought to another. Again, if the 
beginning of one strophe or group of strophes corresponds with the con- 
clusion of the same, the result is the inclusion^ the object of which is to 
emphasise the logical and sestbetio unity of the said strophe or group of 
strophes. 

An example of concatenation may be cited from Isaiah, Chap. i. 

One column begins — 

Sear, 0 heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken — 
and ends — 

We should have been as Sodom, we should have been like unto Gomorrah. 

The second strophe-column begins — 

Sear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom; 

Give ear unto the Lord our God, ye people of Gomorrah. 

Here, as we see, the beginning of the second column answers to the begin- 
ning of the first and is linked with its conclusion. 

Habakkuk (ii. 11) affords another example, 

(end of strophe) 

For the atone shall cry out of the wall. 

And the beam out of the timbers shall answer it. 

Herewith the image of a building rises before the prophet as before the 
reader. A thought flashes through the prophet’s mind, and he proceeds, 

(beginning of strophe) 

Woe to him that huildeth a town with blood 
And stahlisheth a eitg by iniquity. 
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Aud as an example of the inclusion we may quote Jeremiah xlvi. 20-24: 
^beginning of strophe) 

Egifft is a very fair heifer; but destruction out of the north is come, it is 
come. 

(end of strophe) 

The daughter of Egypt shall be put to shame, she shall be delivered into the 
hand of the people of the north. 

In the second chapter of Zephaniah, we find an example of the two-lined 
inclusion : 

(lieginning of strophe) 

8) I have heard the reproaeh of Moab, and the revilings of the children of 

Ammon, .j. 7 .r 

Wherewith they have reproached my people and magnified themselves 

against my border. 

(end of strophe) 

10) This shall they have for their pvide., 

Because they have reproached and magnified themselves against the people 
of the Lord of hosts. 

Thus the three literary forms, besides the strophic measure, wliich govern 
the composition of the prophetic books are — the responsion the concatenation 
and the inclusion. 

If the responsion is the expression of the outward and inward symmetiy 
-- of substance and form — proper to two strophic organisms which, though 
they may be far apart, show their relation one to another by similarity of 
character and structure, and correspond to each other more or less, either by 
analogy or antithesis, the concatenation may be regarded as the complement 
and counterpart of the responsion, inasmuch as it unites the two strophic 
organisms by an outward and inward bond — of substance and form. By this 
means the two are combined to constitute a greater whole. For this reason 
the concatenation does not run parallel to the responsion, but joins the end of 
one strophe to the beginning of a second, and leads from one field of thought 
to another. The inclusion may be regarded as, in a certain sense, the reverse 
of the concatenation. As the concatenation brings about the conjunction of 
two strophes, so the inclusion constitutes the boundary line that cuts one 
strophic organism off from the next. The concatenation obliterates the dis- 
tinctive character of two separate strophic organisms, the inclusion rounds 
off and defines a strophe, or group of strophes, and emphasises its distinctive 
character. 


AN EXAMPLK FROM ISAIAH 

I cannot refrain from giving at least one example from Isaiah of a strophe- 
column, which corresponds with a parallel column of similar structure. I 
select the famous vision of Chapter vi. for the purpose. It may be regarded 
as one of the earliest prophecies of Isaiah, in conception perhaps the ear- 
liest of all. The Tesetes tradition gives the passage as a single whole, 
without break or paragraph. In dealing with a prophet of Isaiah’s rank, 
and one so pre-eminent in the composition of these prophetic discourses, we 
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naturally seek to discover a definite plan in the composition of this vision, 
and such a plan does, as a matter of fact, become manifest to the critical 
student. The vision begins, “And I saw the Lord,” and the continuation 
and complement opens with the words (verse 8), “ And I heard the voice 
of the Lord.” The passage, accordingly, falls into two parts, one describing 
what the prophet saw, the other what he heard. If we examine the two 
parts more closely we are struck by the phrase, “ Then said I,” occurring 
in the one after he had seen all, and in the other after he had heard aU. 
Hence it appears that the grand vision consists of two images, which 
correspond with each other exactly. 

1) And I saw the Lord 
Sitting upon a throne, high and 

lifted up. 

And his train filled the tem]jla. 

2) Above him stood the Seraphim: 

Each one had six wings ; 

With twain he covered his face. 

And with twain he covered his 

feet. 

And with twain he did fly. 

3) And one cried unto another, and 

said. 

Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of 
hosts. 

The whole earth is full of his 
glory. 

4) And the foundations of the thresh- 

olds were moved at the voice of 
him that cried. 

And the house was filled with 
smoke. 

6) Then said Z, Woe is me I 

Because 1 am a man of unclean 
lips, etc. 

Besides these two-column discourses, of which we have just seen an 
example, we find three-column discourses, especially in Micah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, They frequently consist of three parallel parts, each divided 
into two or three strophes. The strophes of each column correspond on the 
one hand, the corresponding stanzas of each part on the other, so that we 
have, if we may so express it, a vertiecd and a horizontal responsion. The 
double responsion gives, as it were, the fixed points between which the net- 
work of the strophes is outspread. A classic example of this method is the 
great discourse in the ninth chapter of Jeremiah, which belongs to the best 
period, and the authenticity of which is imreservedly admitted by Bibhcal 
criticism. Lack of space unfortunately forbids me to give it here arranged 
according to the principles I have laid down. 

It is time to observe that the same laws may be shown to prevail in cunei- 
form inscriptions and the works of the prophet Mohammed. 


8) And I heard the voice of the Lord, 

saying, 

Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us ? 

Then I said, Here am I, send me, 

9) And he said. Go, and tell this 

people 

Hear ye indeed, but understand 
not; 

And see ye indeed, but perceive 
not. 

10) How fat is the heart of this 

people 

And their ears how heavy. 

And their eyes as it were shut. 
Else might they see with their 
eyes 

And hear with their ears 
And understand with their heart, 
And turn again, and be healed. 

11) Then said I, Lord, how long? 
And he answered, Until the 

cities be waste, without in- 
habitant, etc. 
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AN ASSYRIAN EXAMPLE 

As aa example of responsion I give a passage from the great inscription 
of Savgon (L. 186-194). 


That city and that palace, 

Asshur, the father of the gods, 

In the glory of his shining counten- 
ance 

Graciously may he lodi upon it. 

To days far hence 

hlay he proclaim its renewing. 

IVith his shining mouth may he decree : 
The protecting genius. 

The rescuing God, 

Day and night 
Let them rule therein, 

Nor let their power cease. 


(But) its niler. 

Its royal architect. 

May he attain to old age. 

May he obtain power 
For ever and ever, 

May its maker grow old. 

"With his sounding lips may he speak : 
He who dwelleth in them. 

In health of body, 

And joy of heart. 

And gladness of spirit, 

May he rejoice therein. 

May he taste the joy of life. 


A BABYLONIAN EXAMPLE 

A very instructive example of the strophe combined with responsion is 
afforded oy the second Babylonian version of the Creation, which has been 
for the first time translated and published by T. G. Pinches. It consists of 
forty lines, and is arranged in four strophes of ton lines each. The respon- 
sion is clear and vivid to the last degree, the end harks back to the begin- 
ning with manifest intention. The concatenation constitutes, as it were, a 
rivet between the strophes. I will confine myself at present to quoting the 
beginning of the first three and the ending of the last two strophes. 

Str. I (beginning), 

The glorious house, the house of the gods, in a glorious place had not been made, 
A plant had not been brought forth, a tree had not been created, etc, 

Str, I (end), 

(As for) the glorious house, the house of the gods, its seat had not been made. 
The whole of the lands were sea. 

Str. II (beginning), 

When within the sea there was a stream 

In that day Eridu was made, fi-sagila was constructed, etc. 

Str. II (end). 

The gods were to he caused to sit in a seat of joy of heart, 

He made mankind. 

Str. HI (beginning), 

Aruru had made the seed of mankind with him. 

He made the beasts of the field and the living creatures of the desert ; etc. 

The age of this Babylonian story of the Creation probably goes back to at 
least the middle of the second millenninm of our chronology, and in this very 
ancient specimen of Semitic poetry we find this poetic form fully developed. 
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EXAMPLES EflOM THE KORAN 

It seems hardly possible to believe that the Arab prophet, who regarded 
it as an insult to be described as a poet, should have employed definite 
literary forms, aud more particularly the strophe combined with the respon- 
sion, in his revelations. Yet such is the fact. In most cases the strophes 
rise and fall in harmony with his abrupt and agitated style (similar strophes 
occur in the prophetic books), but regular strophes are to be found, and in 
those that rise and fall we can trace a definite law which altogether excludes 
the idea of chance. The occurrence of the strophe combined with the 
responsion in the KoTa% is a point of the utmost importance to the hypothe- 
sis of strophio composition, because the cori’ectness of the arrangement of the 
Koran in lines seems to be assured both by the I’hyme and by tradition. I 
will bring to your notice in this place an example of the regular strophe 
from the Koran. In the thirty-sixth mrah we come upon a passage framed, 
as it were, between two verses, which form the inclusion. 

V. 28. There was only one cry (of Gabriel from heaven), and behold, they 
became utterly extinct. 

V. 49. They only wait for one sounding (of the trumpet), which shall over- 
take them whUe they are disputing together. 

Between these two lie five strophes of four lines each. 

Str. I, begins (v. 29), 

Oh, the misery of men! no apostle cometh unto them but they laugh him 
to scorn. 

Str. II, begins (v. 88), 

One sign [o/ the resurrection'] unto them is the dead earth, we quicken the 
same, etc. 

Str. Ill, begins (v. 37), 

The night also is a sign unto them, we withdraw the day from the same, etc. 
Str. IV, begins (v. 41), 

Jt is a sign also unto them that they carry off their offspring in the ship 
filled with merchandise, etc. 

Str. V (v. 45), takes up the bui'den of the first, and begins. 

And if it is said unto you, Fear that which is before you and that which 
is behind. 

It may be ye shall find mercy, etc. 

I will also subjoin an example of the falling strophe combined with the 
responsion, from sura 66, vv. 67-72. 

57) We have created you, will ye not therefore believe. . . . 

68) What thiiik ye f The seed that ye emit. 

69) JDo ye create the same or are we the creators thereof ? 

60) We have decreed death unto you all, and we shall not be prevented, 

Gl) We are able to substitute others like you in your stead, and to produce 
you again in the condition or form which ye know not. 
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62) Ye know the original production by creation; will ye not therefore 

consider. . • • 

63) What think ye the grain which ye sow? • o 

Bo ye cause the same to spring forth, or do we cause it to spring forth ? 

65) If we pleased, we could render the same dry and fruitless, so that you 

would not cease to wonder, saying, 

66) Verily we have contracted debts for seed and labour, but we are not 

permitted to reap the fruit thereof. 

Gl') What think ye? The water which ye drink, 

68) Bo ye send down the same from the clouds, or are we the senders thereof ? 

69) Ifioe pleased we could render the same brackish: will ye not therefore 

give thanks ? 

TO) What think ye? Th&fire which ye strike, 

71) Bo ye produce the tree whence ye obtain the same, or are loe the pro- 

ducers thereof ? 

72) We have ordained the same for an admonition, and an advantage to 

those who travel through the deserts. 

This passage, which is complete in itself, consists of four stanzas, of 
6_4_3_2 verses, all of them diverse presentations of the same idea and alike 
in construction. 

The whole group is enclosed between two single verses which correspond 
to one another, and form, as it were, a frame to it. 

An exact observation of the Koran shows that strophes of the most varied 
structure occui’ in it, often combined with the responsion, and held together 
by all kinds of other literary forms. The principal characteristic of tlie 
strophe is stUl unity of idea, wliich, being in its nature relative, is subject 
to great variation. Nor is the strophe the final and greatest unit. As tlie 
stroplie is formed by the combination of several lines or sentences, so a group 
is formed of a number of strophes and a great systematically constructed 
discourse of several groups. The same laws which govern the sentence and 
the ver.se prevail in the structure of the strophe and the foimation of the 
group. Parallelism and antithesis are the principal elements of form in 
sentence and verse ; they ai’e likeivise the forces that struggle for expression, 
and assert themselves in the structure of the strophe and the formation of 
the group. 

The question may be raised : How did Mohammed come to adopt this 
form of composition? For the present, I can only advance a hypothesis in 
reply. Mohammed received the first impulse to meditate upon matters of 
religion from various wise and learned men, and through them became 
acquainted with the principal doctrines of Judaism and Christianity ; and in 
like manner he must have acquired from them the tradition of this form of 
poetry, a form which, unlike the poetry of the heathen, was not devoted 
to the delight and joy of life, but to religious meditation and to ancient and 
piou.s legend. This form of composition may have been practised and pre- 
served by the old soothsayers (fKahhi) after it had been generally superseded 
by the new-fangled and rigidly metrical poetry. Mohammed may possibly 
have acquired the secret of this form of composition from such a Kahin, who 
had meditated upon the nature of religion. He therefore rightly rejected 
the tttle of poet, and with equal right called himself the “Seal of the 
1 rophet ; for he spoke and wrote in the style of the prophets of old. 
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THE PEEVALBNOB OF STEOPHIC FORM AND BBSPONSIONT EXPLAINED 

A careful consideration of the laws of atrophic form and responsion 
which can be shown to exist, though in unequal measure, in the three great 
Semitic literatures, leads us to the conclusion that there are only three 
possible explanations of their occurrence. Either we have to do with a 
phenomenon evolved independently in different parts of the world, or these 
literary forms were invented by one nation and borrowed and imitated by 
the others, or, lastly, they must all be referred to a common origin. 

The three nations among whom we find these hterary forms are so widely 
separated in space and time that there can be no question of bonwing 
between them. But, again, phenomena so original and complicated could 
not ajjpear in different places without something of a common origin. 

Accordingly, the only possible assumption is thit they may all he referred 
to a common origin, and that even in primitive times religiom poetry was gov- 
erned by these literary forms. They have been preserved in the Bible, the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and the Koran. 

The establishment of the fact that stoopMc composition combined with 
responsion is to be found in aU three Semitic literatures naturally drew my 
attention to a similar phenomenon in the choruses of Greek tragedy, a 
phenomenon noted and recognised by classical philology, though not treated 
with the consideration it deserves. Too much stress has been laid on the 
metrical uniformity of the strophes, too little on their substantial corre- 
spondence, and more especially on the way in which the latter is interwoven 
with assonance and verbal responsion. A certain amount of critical acu- 
men is required for the recognition of these subtly concealed and delicate 
allusions and antitheses, but when once they are recognised, we cannot 
doubt that in their choruses the Greek tragedians employed the same artis- 
tic methods as the prophets. Strophe and antistrophe are modelled on the 
same pattern, not in rhythm and syntax alone, but in idea, Now and then 
the correspondence may be seen and shown to exist line for line, but in most 
cases it is found only in single lines, though almost always in such as occur 
in the same place, a circumstance that proves that the correspondence is not 
due to chance, but that a definite artistic intention was at work to create a 
certain symmetry between the two strophes. 


TO XAM-PT.EB FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIES 

I subjoin a few examples in support of this assertion. From the Prome- 
theus of iEschylus, 897-414. 

Strophe 

I mourn thy grievous fate, 

Prometheus I From my tender eyes pours forth a flood of tears, 
400) Wetting my cheeks from the springs of weeping. 

For thus harshly Zeus, 

Ruling in the law of his own will, displays 
An imperious sceptre to tlie gods of old. 

Antistrophe 

And now aU the earth mourns. 

And for that grand and ancient sway she weeps, 

410) With mourning for the empii'e thou and thy brothers held. 
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2;J4 


And all who have abodes 

On holy Asia’s borders, in thy loud mourned woes 
Those mortals suffer with thee. 

The curious responsion of these two strophes is very interesting, inter- 
woven as it is Avith most of the lines, now by verbal similarity (as in arevoa 
and oTovoev), now by similarity of sense (tears and mops'), now by antithesis 
(pods and men), and lastly, by an etymological play upon words (vd/ao? and 
ve'fwvTai). In addition we have the contrast of ideas in the last lines, in the 
one strophe Zeus emstrains the gods, in the other men, mourn complaining. 
Again in the (Edipus Rex of Sophocles, 1, 863-910 : 


Strophe I 
Beginning. 

803} Be it my lot to keep 

That reverent purity of word and 
deed, etc. 

Conclusion. 

870) Ne’er shall forgetfulness lull 
them to rest : 

A great god in them dwells, nor 
ever waxeth old. 


Antistroplie 1 

873) ’Tis insolence begets the tyrant, 
Insolence, foolishly puffed up, 
etc. 


880) Rivalry that brings 

Weal to the state I ask not God 
to end : 

Never shall I depart from Q-od 
my champion. 


Strophe II 
Beginning. 

883) Bu.t a man who walks in haughty 
insolence of word or deed. 
Fearing notthehandof Justice, 
nor revering shrines of gods. 

Conclusion. 

695) But if such deeds as theso are 
held in honour 

What offerings need I bring the 
gods? 


Antistrophe II 

897) Never shall I more in reverence 
go to Delphi’s holy place, 
Nor to the shrine of Abm, nor 
Olympia. 


909) No longer in Apollo’s worship 
manifest, 

But honours to the gods go all 
unpaid. 

the SoWnd f do 


Euripides, Bacchce. 


Strophe. 862-870 


Ebcaping the trap, overleaping the well-wrought toils. . . . 
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Antistrophe. 882-890 

Slowly, yet surely moves the power divine, 

It punisheth mortals who go the way of folly, 

And madly fail to reverence the gods. 

But subtly the gods still wait 

Long time in hiding, and hunt down the impious man. . . . 

In the strophe we have the shy and timid fawn which takes flight from 
the pasture and rejoices at her escape from the pursuit of the hunters, in the 
antistrophe the presumptuous man who transgresses the laws of nature and 
custom. In the one the timid flight, in the other the subtle (woikC\o<() lying 
in wait of the gods 3 the fawn escapes the huntsman, man escapes not the 
gods. The antithesis in lines 4-5 is most striking. The last lines of both 
strophes are identical. 

A careful study of the responsion in all the wonderful variety of form it 
presents will suffice to show, even from these few examples, that they bear 
an amazing resemblance to the forms exhibited by Semitic poetry, particu- 
larly by the prophetic writings. 


SBMITIO INBLUENOB AiTO THE GREEK OHORTJS 

Instead of attempting to prove here that the Greek chorus came into 
being under Semitic influences I will subjoin the opinion of a classical 
philologist who has studied the question more minutely than any one 
else. I refer to D. P. Thomas M. Wehofer (JJntermohungen zur altolmst- 
lichen Mpistolographie, p. 16). 

“ For the rest, long before the Christian era Greek hterature had received 
a strong admixture of Semitic art-forms. For, as has been convincingly 
proved, in my opinion, by Dr. D. H. Muller (J)ie Propheten, p. 244 sej.), 
the Greek choruses, those splendid productions of Greek poetry, must be 
referred for their origin to the temple of Apollo at Delphi, whither (accord- 
ing to the tradition preserved by Euripides in the Phcenissoe) ‘chosen 
Phoenician virgins were sent from Tyre to conduct the service of the god.’ 
It is evident mat the Greek chorus, the germ from which Greek tragedy 
was destined to be evolved, followed the same path as Greek pahiting and 
plastic art. 

“ The Greek spirit took possession of aU the elements of beauty it en- 
countered, not to preserve them in a petrified state, but by its own working 
to shape and perfect them, and bring them to the highest conceivable pitch of 
development.” 

The genius of Greece recognised the power of Semitic poetry ; it gladly 
left it its soaring flight, but brought into it the noble feeling for form which 
was its own peculiar gift, and to ideas and responsion added metrical sym- 
metry. The choruses present a happy combination of the Semitic spirit and 
the Greek sense of beauty. 

The assumption that the Greek chorus, with its strophe and antistrophe, 
is a Semitic invention is not without bearing on the history of the earliest 
ages of Semitic poetry. If the Greeks borrowed the chorus, it must have 
been in use in the religious worship of the Phoenicians. If, in connection 
with this fact, we consider the responsion in the strophes, of the prophetic 
writings, which exhibit precisely the same method of composition and 

H. W. — VOI,, II. (J 
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literary furm as tlie Greek choruses, we are forced upon the hypothesis that 
the earliest form of prophetic composition must be regarded as a chorus 
with strophes and antistrophes. 

Apthohitibs. — Die Propheten in Hirer uraprunglichen Form. Die Grundgesetee der 
nrsemittsehcn Poesie erschloasen und nachgewieaen in Bthel Keilinaehriften und Koran und 
in Hirer Wirkting erkannt in den ChSren der griechiaelien Tragodie, by H. Mliller. 2 vols. 
Vienna, 1800. 

Strnphen und Beaponaion. Neue Beitriige. By D. H. Mfiller. Vieniua, 1808. (Cf. also 
i’elii Perles in the Wiener Zeitachrift fiir Kunde dea Morgenlandea, X, 112, 71 ; and J. Zeenner 
ill the Zeitachrift fiir Kathnliaeke Theologie, XX, p. 378.) 

Unterauchungen sur atlchristlichen Epiatolographie, by D.P. Thomas M. Wehofer. Vienna, 
1901. 
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Volkes Israel, Gottingen, 1866. 

Georg Heinrich August Eviald was born at GSttingen, Noyember 16, 1803; died at 
Gottingen, May 4, 1875. He was professor of oriental languages in Gottingen from 1827 
to 1837 and from 1848 to 1867. Professor Ewald was one of the moat stalwart figures in 
that company of great men who took part in re-organising the attitude of nineteenth- 
century thought toward Hebrew literature. But while delving to the veiw depths of ori- 
ental scholarship, he took no less keen an interest in the politics of the Germany of his own 
time; and it was this interest, rather than the other, which determined most of the impor- 
tant steps in his pei-sonal hiato^._ Thim the inteiTuptioii of his first course as professor at 
Gottingen was due to his association with that famous company known as the “ Gottingen 
Seven,” who protested so vigorously against what they regarded as a political outrage that 
it was no longer possible for them to retain their connection with the university there. 
Subsequently Ewald was recalled to his old post, but again a conflict came, in which he 
needs inust.say his mind, with a result much as before. And even later in life, when the 
world-famed orientalist was past his seventy-first year, he was tried, convicted, and con- 
demned to three weelcs’ imprisonment for having expressed his honest opinions of the 
actions of Prince Bismarck and the Imperial Government which that statesman dominated. 
With these biographical details in mind it can never be in question that the CTeat ori- 
entalist was a man of the firmest convictions, who always stood ready to battle for the 
faith that was in him, which was the keynote of his very existence. He was a contro- 
versialist, a reformer — as has been said — another Luther. A student of oriental literature 
from his early childhood, he came in after life to be recognised everywhere as one of the 
greatest authorities upon this subject ; and his writings, nearly all of them having to do 
with Hebrew history, mark an epoch in the progress of the religious and historical thought 
of his age. The Geschichte des Volkes Israel, especially, must always stand at once as 
a monument of learning and as a milestone of the intellectual progress of a generation. 
When it appeared, and for many years afterwards, it seemed to the generality of scholars 
of the time an iconoclastic work — a work tending to shake the foundations of faith, 
though written by one whose own faith was of the profoundest character. It was, indeed, 
a forerunner of that work of biblical exegesis wbiw has since become famous under the 
popular name of the “ The Higher Criticism.” But so swift were the changes during tlie 
later decades of the nineteenth century that what seemed iconoclasm — almost scepticism — 
in 1840 must be classed as conservatism in 1900. Ewald himself would have stood aghast 
could he have seen whither the road on which he had entered was snre to lead. 
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von den iiltesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart, Leipsic, 1863-1876; VolkstUmhche 
Geschichte der Juden, Leipsic, 1888. — Green, General Introduction to the Old Testament ; 
The Canon, Loudon, 1899. — Grttnbaum, M., Neue Beitr^e zur semitischen Sagenkunde, 
Leiden, 1893. — Griineieen. Der Ahnenkultns und die tJrreligion Israels, Halle, 1899.— 
Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Freiburg, 1899. 
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Haaeberg, Die religiosen Altertiimer, Stuttgart, I860.— Harper, E. J., Dnportant 
Movements in Israel Pnor to the Establishment of the Kingdoin (in Bibl. World, 7, II, 
Chicago, 1896) Harris, M^H., The People of the Bible,_New York^lSGO.^— HasUngs, 



1 S 94 , Heath, D. J., On the Jewiah Exodus, as iliiiatrated by Levfcain Egyptian 1 apyri (in 

Journ. Brit. Archteol. Assoc., Vol. XI, p. 238, London). — Hegel, G. W. F., lectures on the 
Philosophy of History, London, 1857. — Henderson, A., Palestine, its Ilistovical Geography 
f>nd emtion), Edinburgh, 189L— Hengatenberg, E. W., Gesohichte dea lleiohe.s Gottes 
inter dem alien Bunde, Berlin, 1870-1871.— Henne Am Rhyn, O., Allgemeine KuUur- 
geschichte, Leipsic, 1877-1879, 6 vola; Kulturgeschichte des judisohen Volkes von den 
altesteu Zeiten bis znr Gegenwart, Jena, 1892. 

Olto Henne am Rhyn was born At^ust 26, 1828, at Znrich. We have already had occa- 
sion to refer to the advantageous point of view of the historian who is also a jjraotioal man 
of affairs The ease of Henne am Khyn is another illustration in point. In his early days, 
and even till well on in life, he was a iiraetical journalist, and he abandoned this field for 
the position of professor in the University of Zurich. As a journalist he attained notable 
distinction, and the fact of obtaining a professorship speahs for itself as to his scholarship. 
The briefest glance at bis Allffemeine Kulturgesc?iichle makes it clep that he was a man of 
a broad sweep of mind, fully conversant with the great subject which ha attemjjted to treat. 
German scholarship has given us several “culture” histories of the widest type, notably 
those of Wachsmutn and Osman, but among them all there is perhaps none of higher or 
more various merit that that of the Swiss journalist-professor. 

Hersfeld, L,, Gesohichte des Volkes Israel, Braunschweig, 1847-1857, 3 vola. ; Handels- 
^schichte der Juden des Altertums, Braunschweig, 1879 — Hitsig, F., Geschiohte dea 
Volkes Israel, Leipsic, 1869. — Holtzmaun, V., Eeligionsgesohichtliohe Vortriige, Giessen, 
1902. — Holzinger, H., Einleitung in den Hexateuch, Freiburg, 1895. — Hoonaoker, A. 
van, Nouvelles dtudes sur la restauration juive d'aprfes I'exit de Babylone, Paris-Louvain, 
180A — Hommel, F., The Ancisnt Hebrew Tradition, as illustrated by the Monuments, 
Loudon, 1897. — Hoamer, J. E., Jews in Ancient and Modern Times, London, 1800; The 
Story of the Jews, Ancient, Medimval, and Modern, New York, 1891. — Hudson, IS. II., 
History of the Jews iu Borne, London, 1882-1884, — Hutton, L., Liteiwy Landmarks of 
Jerusalem, New Yoi'k, 1896. 

Inman, Dr. T., Ancient Faiths, Liveipool, 1868-1869, 2 vola. 

J®oob8, J., Studies in Biblical Arohmology, London, 1894; The Jews of Angevin 
History, London, 1893; Inquiry into the Sources of the History of the Jews iu Spain, 
London, 1894. — Jahn, Johann, The Hebrew Commonwealth, London, 1829. — Jellinek, A., 

1- rauzosen fiber Juden, 

Science, London, 1890.- - 
dpxowAoyai, Oxford 1720; 

burgh, 1843 ; The Wars of the Jews, Edinburgh, 1843. 

Ftavius Josephus, a Jew, w'as born about the year 37 A.D. aud died about 95 a.p. IIu is 
tim one secular hMwiau whose writings had great importance iu perpetuating the kiiow- 
ledge of the Jewish history throughout later classical aud medimval times. Indeed, tliaiiks 
to the subject upon which ha wrote, Josephus has continued to be bettor known to IJie 
general nub Jic than almort any other classical author. Josephus, though a Jew, siieut most 
01 bis iLte m Koine, and ne appears to have taken it as his mission to justify his race to his 
western associates. As is well known, the Jews were not favourably regarded among the 
weexs and Komans; hence the character of the narrative of Josephus. His chief work oil 
the history of the Jews is based very manifesBy upon the sacred records of liis people. It 
if transcript, with certain additions and omissions, of the 

cam ^ maintained that the transcript was made willi entire 

Josenhm nature of the case, these merits were hardly to be expected of 

to the meat nnlf li ^ desplsed and insignificant race, striving to prove 

ntriL w?s not^ “’"tempt in which they hek? his com- 

Jews to f %refore, is to magnify the importance of tlie 

much matted- narrative, liere and there, 

mv from the Bib 6 records. To a certain extent such matter 

mpo= 3 ibt to dJawtle "“t come down to us; but it is quite 
oTZsSteis niav have in^ the imagination 

detai°b ^ TheTJri- o^T ®'® to bald facta, but as to the elaboration of 

A of Josephus has an added importance in that it brings the historv of his 

race down to hia own time; that is to .say, to tbe^ latter part of tK^ceutajfA.I iS- 
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later events, in some of winch the author himself participated as a military leader, the 
work of Josephus is the highest, if not indeed the sole authority, and we have quoted 
fiom him frequently. For the earlier period, Josephus depended upon the traditions of 
his race. 

Jost, Israel Marcus, Gesohichte der Israeliten, Berlin, 1820-1847, 12 vols. ; Allgemeine 
Geschichte de.s israelitischen Volkes, Leipsio, 1850; Gescbdchte des Judentums nnd seiner 
Sekten, Leipsic, 1857-1889, 3 vok — Justinua, Historise Philippiem et totius Mundi 
Origenes et Terras Situs, Venice, 1470. — Jungfer, H., Die Juden unter Friedrich dem 
Grossen, Leipsic, 1880. — Juatl, F., Gesohichte der altorientalischen Yelker im Altertum, 
St. Petersburg, 1884. 

Kahn, L., Histoire de la communaute isrodlite a Paris, Paris, 1894. — Kaliacher, E., 
Parabel nnd Fabel bei den alten Hebritern, Berlin, 1804. — Kamphausen, A., Das Lied 
Moses, Leipsio, 1862; Das Gebet des Herm, Elberfeld, 1866; Die Chronologie der 
hebr'aischen Koiiige, Bonn, 1883 ; Das Buoh Daniel und die neuere Geschichtsfoisehung, 

Leipsio, 1893; Bleek’s Einleitung ins Alte Testament, Berlin, 1870 Karpelea, G., A 

Sketch of Jewish History, Philadeljjhia, 1897 ; Jewish Literature and Other Essays, Phila- 
delphia, 1895. — Kautzaoh, An Outline of the History of the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, New York, 1899. — Kell, Handbuch day biblischen Archieologie, Frankfurt, 1875. 
— Kellner, Alax, The Assyrian Monuments (illustrating the Sermons of Isaiah), Boston, 

1000. — Kellogg, S. IL, The Jews, or Prediction and Fulfilment, New York, 1883 

Kennard, H. M., Philistines and Israelites : A New Light on the World’s History, London, 
1895. — Kent, C. F., A History of the Hebrew People, New York, 1896; A History of the 

Jewisli People duriiig the Babylonian, Persian, and Greek Periods, New York, 1899 

Kirkpatiiok, A. F., The Doctrine of the Prophets, London, 1897 Sttel, R., Die Anfiinge 

der hebriiischen Geschichtsschreibung im Alton Testament, Leipsic, 1895 ; Geschichte der 
Hebriier, Gotha, 1884. — Kloatermaun, Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis zur Kestam'ation 
unter Esra und Nehemia, Munohen, 1896. — Koehler, A., Lehrbuch dev Gesohichte des 
Alten Bimdes, Erlangen, 1875-1881. — Kohlbauer, A., Geschichte des alttestamentlichen 
Bundesvolkes, Regensburg, 1880. — Kdnig, Ed., Einleitung in das Alte Testament mit 
Einschluss der Apokryjmen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testamentes, Bonn, 

1893. — Kostera, W. H., Die Wiederherstellung Israels (in der Pers. Studie), Heidelberg, 
1805. — Kuehnen, A., Gottesdienst von Israel, Haarlem, 1869-1870; Hist, critisen 
ondei-zoek naar bet ontstaan en de verzameling van de boeken des onden Verbonds. 2 
uitgave. Leyden, 1885-1893 ; Die Profeten und die Profetie in Israel, Leyden, 1876, 2 vols.; 
Volksi'eligiou und Weltreligion, Berlin, 1888 ; Skizzen aus der Gesohichte Israels, Nimwegen, 
1882-1892, 2 vols. ; Gesammelte Abhandlui^en zur biblischen Wissenschaft, Freiburg, 

1894. — Kurtz, J, H., Geschichte des alten Bundes, Berlin, 1848-1865, 2 vols. 

Landau, R., Geschichte der judisohen Arzte, Berlin, 1895. — Laroche, E., Chronologie 
des Isradlites, Angers, 1892. — Latimer, Judsea; from Cyrus to Titus, 537 b.c.-70 a.d., 
London, 1894. — Lazarus, M., Die Ethik des Judentums, Frankfurt, 1898. — Leathea, S., 
Tire Law in the Prophets, London, 1894. — Ledrain, E., L’histoiro d’Israel, avec append, par 
•l.Oppert, Paris, 1879. 

Eugene Ledrain was born at St. Suzanne (^yenne), France, in 1844. Professor Ledrain 
is a distinguished member of that large coterie of French scholars who have devoted their 
lives to the study of biblical history. His works have for some reason not been translated, 
and his name is therefore not very familiar to the English reader. His particular field has 
been the history of the Jews in all its phases. His industry is illustrated not only by the 
long list of his writings, but particularly by the fact that these included a new translation 
of flie Bible. So muoli said, it is clear that his investigations have been of a kind to give 
him the fullest familiarity with his subject, and it is no surprise to find that he is able to 
present his knowledge in an acceptable form. 

Leitner, F., Die prophetisohe Inspiration, Freiburg, 1894. — Lldzbareki, Handbuch 
der nordsemitisehen Epigraphik nebst ausgew. Inschriit., Weimar, 1898. — Lieblein, ,L, 
L’exode des h4breux (m Proo. Soo. of Bibl. Arehseol., Vol. XX, p. 277 ; Vol. XXI, p. 53, 
London, 1898) . — Linoke, V., Die Entstehimg des Judentums (in 2tschr. fur Wissenschaftl. 
Theologie, Jalirg. 44, p. 481 et seq., Leipsio, 1001). — Linden, G. v., Der Sieg des c^deutums 
fiber das Germaneiitum, Leipsio, 1879. — Iiindo,E. H., History of the Jews of ^ain and 
Portugal, London, 1848. — Lippe, Oh. D., Biblisohes Lexicon der gesammtenjud. Lrtteratur 
der Gegenwart, Wien, 1881.— Lohr, M., Gesohichte des Volkes IsrMl, Strassburg, 1000.— 
Lotz, W., Gesohichte und Oifeiibarimg im Alten Testament, Leipsic, 1894. — Lbwenetein, 
L., BeitrBge zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, Frankfurt, 1895. — Lury, L, GeSchichte 
der Edomiter im biblischen Zeitalter, Bern, 1897. — Lyon, Sketch of Babyloman Md As- 
syrian History with special reference to Palestine (in Bibl. World, 7, II, Chicago, 1896). 
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n/r^rnrfl» F F History, Prophecy, and the Monuments to the Fall of Nineveh, 
iQ^on ISOP To the Downfall of Samaria, London, 1894.— MacDonald, M., Harmony 
oifncientuAiini Chronology of the Egy^ians and the Jews PhJaddphia, 1891.- 
I^deleine. J. di La France catholique et la France juive. Pa™, 1888.— Magnus, Lady 
So Outlines of Jewish History, London, 1892.— Mrfly, J., Histona sacra antiqui Testar 
J.J iflftft lurarffaliouth. G-.. Hsbie 


io their Ultimate Dispersion, ^o^on, u. ^ xium ^ 

a History of the Jews from Babylonian Captivity, Philadelphia, 1^1.— .Mdnard, L. N., 
Histoire des Israelites, Paris, 1883 ; Histoire anciens peuples de 1 Orient, Pans, 1883. 


Louis Nicolas Menard was born at Paris, October 15, 


The celebrated French pro- 


fessor of art is better known to the general public through his historical writings than 
through those that pertain to his own speciality. But, indeed, it would be perhaps keeping 
iu too narrow a vein to speak of Menard as pre-eminently a specialist in the field of art, for 
his interests are cosmopolitan, and he is q^nite as much at home in the field of history pure 
and simple as in that of his favourite study. As a writer, Mdnard has the merit of compre- 
hensiveness of view and of unusual felicity of pre.sentatioii. His history of the Israelites is, 
on some accounts, the best brief popular presentation of the subject that has been written in 
any language. It is at once free from the idoktrons prejudice which has marred the works 
of certain historians, and from the iconoclastic prejudice which has disfigured certain others. 
It is a w'ork, therefore, which every earnest student of ancient history who would wish 
to view the Israelites in their proper historic perspective, may read with interest and profit. 

Mendekaohn, M., Jerusalem, Berlin, 1783. — Merx, Adalbert, Zur Gesohichte des 
Stammes Levi, 1870.— Meyer, Ed., Die Entetehung des Judentums, Halle, 1890 ; Geschichte 
des Altertums, Stuttgart, 1884-1902, 6 vols.- Mills, A., The ancient Hebrews, New York 
and Chicago, 1874.— Mllman, H. H., The History of the Jews from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, London, 1878.— Moabite Stone. (For numerous transktions sea 
Christian D. Ginaburg.) — Moebiua, H., Die Kinder Israel nie in Xgypten, Ilmenau, 
1884. — Monasch, M., Geachiedenis van hetvolk Israel, Amsterdam, 1801. — Montefiore 
C. G., Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Eeligion as illustrated by the Keligion of 
the Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lectures, 1892), London, 1898 (2nd edition). — Montet, J., 
Le Deutdronorae et k question de I’Hexateuque, Paris, 1895. — Morrison, W. D., The 
Jews under Roman rule, London, 1800. — Moulton, H. G., The Literary Study of the Bible, 
London, 1895. — Munk, Salomon, La Palestine, Paris, 1845. 


Ifaville, E., The Store City of Pithoin, London, 1885. — Nell, J., Pictured Palestine, 
London, 1893. — Nestle, E., Marginalien nnd Mateiialien, Tubingen, 1893. — Neteler, B., 
Stellung der alttest. Zeitrechnung in der altorientalischen Geschichte, Munster, 1803; 
Die Zeitstellung des israelitischen Auszugs, Munster, 1805. — Neubauer, A., Medimval 
Jewish Chronicles, London, 1887. — Neubauer, A., and Stern, M., Hehriiisclie Berichta 
iiber die Judenverfolgungen, Berlin, 1888. — Newman, F. W., A History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy, London, 1847. 

Francis William Newman was born at London, June 27, 1805. Professor Newman had 
the misfortune to be the brother of a man more famous than himself. His name, partly on 
this account, is comparatively little known to-day, while that of the Cardinal is almost a 
household word. Nevertheless, he was a man oi distinguished scholarship, and traces of 
that same stalwart oharaeter of mind which characterised his brother are manifest every- 
where in his writings. His history of the Hebrew monarchy, written about the middle of 
the century,-— when, as we have already noted, the higher criticism was making itself felt, — ■ 
remains to this day one of the clearest and most interesting and authoritative accounts of that 
people. To most readers of the time of its first publication it must have seemed a daringly 
iconoclastic work, and even now there are many who would follow some of its pages witb 
bated breath. Yet neither its fairness, its lack of prejudice, nor its scholarly foundations 
can be in question, and combined with these traits it has qualities of style which must give 
it a lasting value for the popular reader. 

Niebuhr, C., Die Chronologie der Geschichte Israels, Agyptens, etc., Leipsic, 1894; Ge- 
seliichte des HebrSisclien Zeitalters, Berlin, 1894. — Nlkel, L, Der Moiiotheismus Israels in der 
vorexil. Zeit, Paderborn, 1893. — NSldeke, Th., Die Amalekiter, Gottingen, 1804; Alttesta- 
mentuohe Inttemtur, Leipsic, 1808 : Untersuobungen zur Kritik des Alten Testamentes, 
iviel, 18G9 ; Inschriften des Konigs Mesa von Moab, Kiel, 1870; Die semitiBohen Sprachen, 
Jveipsic, 188/ — Novikov, T., Das judisohe Rnssland, Berlin, 1802.— Nowaok, W., Die 
^rassbnrg l^-" Strassburg, 1802; Die Entstehuug der israelitisclien Religion, 
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Obler, G. F., Theologie des Alien Testamentes | (S ed.), Stuttgart, 1893. — Oppert, J. 

Salomon et see suocesseurs : so^tion d’un probl&me chronologique, Paris, 1877. Origeii’ 

$iXoo-o<^ou/i«i'a (in Jae. Gronoviua’ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Graecorum, Vol. X, p. 349 e< 
seq. Leyden. 1697) — Ottley, R. L., A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman Period 
Cambridge, 1901; Hebrew Prophets, London, 1898 — Oscford, A. W., Introduction to the 
History of Ancient Israel, London, 1887. 

Palmer, E. H., History of the Jewish Nation, London, 1874 Paludan-Muller, B. 

Bibelhistorien og den gameltestamentlige Kritik, Copenhagen, 1893.— Perreau, P. GU 
ebrei in Inghilterra nel seoole XI e XII, Trieste, 1887. — PhlUpaon, D., Old European 
Jewries, Philadelphia, 1894. — Piooiotto, J., Sketches of Anglo-.Jewish History, London, 
1876. — Piepenbrlng, C., Histoire du peuple dTsrael, Paris, 1898. — Pomeranz, B., La 
Grfeoe et la Jud4e dans I’antiqnitd, Paris, 1891. — Post, G. E., Essays on the Sects and 
Nationalities of Syiua and Palestine (in Quart. Statement of Eg. Explor. I^nd, London, 
1890). — PrdvoBt-Paradol, L. A., Essai snr I’hiatoire universelle, Paris, 1890. 

LucienAnatolePrdvoat-Paradol was born at Paris, August 8, 1829 ; died by his ownhand, in 
AVashingtoUj U.S.A., July_ 20, 1870. The eelebi-ated author of the Sasay on Univeraal Hialory 
was not primarily a historian — certainly not a great historian. He was a profes- 
sional writer and practical politician. But practical politics is, after all, nothing more or 
less than contemporary history, and from the earliest times the men who have taken part 
in the events of their epoch have been regarded as the most competent to describe these ; 
one need but mention the names of Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius as oases in point. 
Not that Prdvost-Paradol can be justly compared to these great historians, not that ft; can 
in any sense be claimed that he wrote a great history, but that the pi-actices of a pro- 
fessional politician in any age necessarily give him, on some accounts, a better point of 
view from which to look out upon the events of universal liistory than can be attained by 
the mere closet student. The great difficulty with the large mass of modern historical 
literature is that the men who have produced it have been impractical closet students, 
who knew next to nothing of the actual life of the practical everyday diplomatist and 
statesman; hence so much infantile criticism and childish credulity in estimating the 
motives of the men who in all ages have made history ; hence also, on the other hand, 
the value of the estimate of any man who, having had forced upon him a practical realisa- 
tion of the motives that control men in modern history, shall attempt to estimate, from the 
point of view thus gained, the deeds of men of other times. Doubly valuable must be such 
work if the practical statesman who makes it is also an accomplished writer. Such was 
the status of Prdvost-Faradol. His work has tlie charm of a polished literaiy style, and 
his estimate of peoples and of events is that of one who is at once artist and man of affairs. 
What he says of the Hebrews or any other people is not to be considered as the estimate of a 
scholar who has devoted his life to studying the original sources for his history, yet it is the 
estimate of a litterateur of scholarly habits, who is fully in touch with his subject, at least 
at second hand, and whose skill as a writer enables him to bring it moin vividly before his 
public than the more scholarly investigator is usually able to do. 

Prloe, J. M., Important Movements in Israel Prior to 1906 n.c. (in Bibl. World, 7, II, 
Chicago, 1896) ; The Monuments and the Old Testament, Chicago, 1900. — Prldeausc, H., 
History of the connection of the Old and New Testaments, London, 1715-1717, 6 vols. 

Rabelleau, M., Histoire des Hdbreux, Paris, 1825. — Raoah, L., Gl. Israeliti. Storia 
politico-litteraria, Roma, 1898.— Reinaoh, T., Histoire des isradlites, etc., Paris, 1884. — 
Renan, J. E., Histoire du peuple dTsrael, Paris, 1887-93, 4 vols. 

Joaepli Erneat Renan was born at Trdguier, COtes-du-Nord, France, January 27, 1823; 
died at Paris, October 2, 1892. Doubtless no other name that we have_ occasion to cite in 
connection with Hebrew history is so widely known to the general public as that of Eenan. 
The famous ex-priest, who till the end of his life contended that he was still at heart n 
priest, early gained the ear of the public and maintained it to the end, partly through the 
eloquence of nis discourse, partly through the seemingly startling character of his message. ■ 
As a stylist, even in the land of stylists, Renan, from the first, took a foremost rank; as a 
litterateur, his position was assured, whatever subject he might choose to treat. But ha 
also attained a corresponding distinction as a scholar pure and simple. He devoted himseu 
early to the fullest investigation of Hebrew history, and his whole life was_ bound up with 
this task. Starting out with the intention of becoming a priest, he found himself presenUy 
lacking in sympathy with some of the dearest tenets of the church, and was led to retire 
from his prospective profession to devote himself purely to his literary pursuits. He became 
known, and for a time at least it seemingly pleased him to be known, as a sceptic, and 
his name has been mentioned with opprobrium from maiw a pulpit. _ Yet whoever reads his 
work from the standpoint of our own generation will find: in it but little that is startlingly 
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iconoclastic, and mil be almost prepared to admit that Kenan was right when he said- 
nerhaos half iestingly — that he was still a priest to the end. In his later years, Renan 
Ei3f came to feel that he had, perhaps, in so far that he had combated ancient beliefs, 
teen doinff little more than to fight a man of straw, and at la^ regretted that he had not 
turned his attention to some field of science ratliei- than to the narrower channel of the 
history of an ancient nation. Yet perhaps this regret was ill-advised ; for after all, Renan s 
cast of mind was essentially theological, and it must be at least an 0 ]^n question whether 
he could have accomplished more in any field of science than he was able to accomplish in 
the field of liistory and of literature. Had he, on the other hand, chosen a purely literary 
field, without the hampering weight of historical traditions, 1 ib_ might very probably have 
produced something of more lasting merit than any of^ his existing histories.^ Re that as it 
may, however, his histories remain as a monument of industry and of arti.stic presentation 
which the biblical student of our generation cannot neglect. 



Altertnms, Bielefeld, 1892-1894 ; Die Gesetzgebung Mosia im Lande Moab, Gotha, 1854 ; Die 
besondere Bedeutuim des Alien Testamentas fiir die religiose Erkenntniss, Halle, 1804 j 
Die messiauische Iteissagung, Gotba, 1875; Der Begriff der Siihne im Alton Testament, 
Gotha, 1877; Der biblisohe Scliopfungsbericht; Halle, 1881; Eiiileitung in das Alts Testa- 
ment (ed. by Brandt), Halle, 1889; Alttestamentliehe Tlieologie (ed. by Palmolre), Halle, 
1889. — Higgs, T. S., Hlatoiy of the Jewish People during Maoenbean and Roman Periods 
(hid. New Te.st. Times), 1900.— Robert, XJ., Les signes d’infamie an inoyen age, jnifs, 
etc., Paris, 1817.— Hobertaon, James, Tbe Early Religion of Israel as set forth by Biblical 
Writers and by Modem Critical Historians, London, 1892; The Poetry .and Roligion of the 
Psalms, Loudon, 1899. — Rodocanaohl, E., Le Ghetto h. Rome, Paris, 1891. --Rohriolit, R., 
Bibliotheca geographica Polaestinie Chronolog. (Verzeiohniss der auf Paltetinas Geographio 
bezuglioW Litteratur von 338 bis 1878), Berlin, 1890.— RosenmtlUer, Handbuoh der 
liibIi.sohen Altertumslninde, Leipsio, 1823-1827, 2 vols. — Roakoff, Die hebraischeu Alter- 
tiimer, Wien, 1857.— Rothaohlld, C. de and K. de. The History and Litoratnre of the 
Israelites according to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha, London, 1871. — Rongd, E. 
de, Moise et les h4breiix d’aprSs les monuments, Pans, 18C9. — Ruppreobt, E., Beitr. zur 
richtigen Ldsung des Pentateuchratsels, Giitersloh, 1896. 

SaalBcbtita, J.L., Aichaeologie der Hebraei, KBnigsbeiTg, 1855-1856, 2 vols. — Back, I., 
Israel et Juda (in Revue d'etudes juives, Itol. JKXVIII, p. 172 et seq. Vol. XXXIX, 
Paris, 1898). — Bailer, F., Die Juden und das Deutsche Reich, Berlin, 1876. — Sanday, 
W., The Oracles of God, London, 1891. — Bayoe, A. H., The Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Monuments, London, 1894; Patriarchal Palestine, London, 1896; Early 
Israel and the Sun-onndiug Nations, London, 1899; The Early History of the Hebrews, 
London, 1897 ; Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments (Religious Tract Socie^), 
London, 1893. — Soallger, J. J., Thesaurus Temporum, Leyden, 1606. — SoliSfer, Die 

religio^n AltertUmer der Bitel, Miinster, 1892 Bchalin, Z., Der Anfenthalt der Israeli- 

ten in Agypten, Helsingfors, 1894. — Sohall, E., Staatsverfassnng der Jnden, Leipsio, 1894. 
— Scharbng, H., Ilauran, Reisebilder aus Paliistina, Bremen, 1800 — Bcbenkel, Bibel- 
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INDIVIDUALITY OP PHCENICIAN HISTOET AND 
OEIGIN OP THE NAME 

By RIOHAED PIETSOHMANN 
Profflsaor in the Univeraity of GSttingen 
Translated for this work from his Cfesehichte der PhSnUtier 

The history of both the Egyptian and the Babylonian peoples is closely 
bound up with the territorial history of a limited tract of land, while with 
the -Phoenicians it is quite otherwise. Their ‘history is in a far less degree 
the history of their land. Among all civilised nations of antiguity, Phoenicia 
was the first that, maintaining its national individuality and its form of civ- 
ilisation, learned to become independent of the clod of earth upon which 
this individuality had been developed. It was the first that, by means of 
emigration and the founding of settlements, gained sufficient space to attain 
to full historical importance. 

Upon the determination of the balance of power of the old Orient, upon 
the political life of their neighbours, the petty states of this district in 
reality never exerted a positive influence. At the most, their existence and 
their policy of the moment helped in the decision of some questions of rela- 
tively small importance in the course of world-historic events. Would we 
be more interested in the history of Tyre and Sidon than in that of Gaza and 
Ashdod, if the first communication of the East with the West had not been 
opened chiefly by the Phoenicians ; and if a Phoenician colony, Carthage, 
a most dangerous rival first to the Greek towns of Sicily, and afterward to 
the rising world-power of Rome, had not fought the bitter struggle for 
supremacy on the coast-lands of the western hall of the Mediterranean — a 
struggle which, after a long past poor in feats of arms, immortalised the name 
of the Punic race ? The fame that flluminates the figures of the generals 
Harailcar and Hannibal is reflected on the history of the mother country. 

It is no new thing in the history of races for a reorganisation of the 
national life of an active people to take place in its colonies and emigrant 
fragments. We may cite the foundation of the states of the Veragri, and of 
the Normans, and the rise of the United States of America out of the settle- 
ments of New England. But, as these examples show, tMs seldom comes to 
pass without the evidence of considerable sacrifice of national individuality. 
Generally such new political formations involve at the same time a more or 
less complete change of national character, a great portion of which is sacri- 
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ficed in the adaptation to changed conditions of life ; but few traces of such 
a change can be observed amid the Phcenicians in thmr colonial cities. 

Moreover, we are only now, since excavations in Greece have brought to 
light considerable quantities of remains from pre-Homeric times, beginning 
to put a correct estimate upon the sum of fruitful suggestions and finished 
products which the Phoenioian seafarers and traders together with their 
wares brought to the nations of the West, and above all to Greek art. In 
this way, tne expansion of the Phoenicians exercised an enduring influence 
upon the whole course of the history of civilisation in all later times. 

What fitted them to become, in this sense also, an historically important 
people was, besides the tenacity of will with which they pursued their aims, 
a high degree of intellectual receptivity, which enabled them to assimilate 
with ease the attainments of foreign culture; and also the adaptability and 
insight with which they could make themselves at home even in entirely for- 
eign surroundings. 

Of the favourableness, or unfavourableness of circumstances, thw were 
no more independent than any other people on ea,rth has been. It even 
appears that, in accordance with some law, they achieved results only when, 
in the course of their undertakings, they came in contact with nations whose 
civilisation was still in process of formation, or at least, during the period 
of contact, did not attain to any importance of its own. 

Bat the skill with which they were able to turn just such circumstances 
to their own advantage, and to continue a national existence in the midst of 
such an environment (this highly developed capacity for adaptation was their 
peculiar inheritance) was something that at least would have been utterly 
impossible with the cultured races of the Nile and the Euphrates. It was 
chiefly due to the fact that, not national elements, hut those which had been 
learned and borrowed from foreign races, predominated in Phmnioian oplture. 
This made culture a comfortable garment, took from it and its wearers the 
awkwardness that would have developed in case of a more independent 
orimn, kept it free from many fast chains and immutable faults which come 
with a uniform national culture and an isolated history of development. 

As the scene of the history of the Phcenicians varies in extent with the 
location of their settlements, Phoenicia is less a fixed geograijhicnl idea than 
a name, which would simply designate in general that portion of the Syrian 
coast, whose chief population was of Phoenician descent. 

Accordingly, the origin of the name “ Plimnicia ” (Phoinike) which the 
Greeks gave to this stretch of coast, is to he found in the Greek name of the 
inhabitants : “ Phoinix,” the plural “ Phoinix ” and not “ Phoinikes ” from 
the name of the country. 

“ Phoinix ” is formed like “ Cilix,” the “ Ciliciau,” and denotes the Phoe- 
nician as a man of reddish-brown complexion, as in Greek “ pboinos ” is the 
name of a colour varying from a brownish to a deep red. The same root 
which is in “phoinos ” pd “ Phoinix ” is also found in « Poenus,” “ the Punic,” 
which was the form given by the Italian races to the name they beard from 
the mouths of the Greeks of Greece proper (Hellas). 

Word formations like that of Phoinix, not being very common in Greek 
as names of races, the Greeks did not always keep in mind the fundamental 
meaning of Phoinix, and very eaidy began to devise artificial etymologies for 
it, which have in part proved to be quite arbitrary and absurd but in part 
have found approval among modeni savants. Nor have the latter, on their 
side, neglected to increase the number of unsuccessful attempts at interpre- 
tation. It is not necessary to enter here into a discussion of the majority of 
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these explanations, upon a refutation of the assertion that the Phcenicians 
received their name from Phoinix, a brother of Cadmus, or that the word 
“dyers in red” designates them as “purple merchants,” or even “robbers” 
and “murderers,” and other such notions, for they are now things of the 
past. Nevertheless they are in some degree on the right track, inasmuch as 
in them Phoinike is regarded as the derived, and Phoinix the root word 

As the date-palm and its fruit first became known to the Greeks through 
the medium of the Phoenicians, this tree was likewise called by them 
Phoinix, the “ Phoenician ” p'alm. So in antiquity it was a widespread inter- 
pretation to make Phoinike come, not from Phoinix, “ the Phoenician,” but 
from phoinix, “ date palm,” making Phoinike signify the “ land of palms,” 
“the land of the date palm.” Among moderns. Movers in particular has 
brought forward many reasons for the correctness of this explanation. 

Atheneeus expressly mentions dates as a valuable article of Phoenician 
trade ; but it is perhaps a great mistake to take them for a product of 
Phoenicia instead of a mere article of commerce, for the fruit of the Phcenix 
dactylifera does not reach maturity at all in Phoenicia. Little can be 
proved from the representation of -the palm tree on coins whose origin may 
be traced solely to Grecian prototypes. 

Finally, it is a philological impossibility that after the form Phoinike, as 
the name of the country, has been derived from phoinix, “ date palm,” such 
a form as Phoinix as a designation of the inliabitants could ever have been in 
turn the result of derivation from this name of the country. 
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PHOENICIAN HISTOEY IN OUTLINE 


A. PEELTMIN'AIIT StJBVBY COMPRISING A CURSORy VIEW Oil’ TUB SOURCES 

OE PHCENIOIAN HISTORY, THE SWEEP OP EVENTS, AND A TABLE OP 

CHRONOLOGY 

Op the sources for this history it is hardly possible to do more than 
to say that they hardly exist in any tangible form, and to echo Heeren’s 
complaint : 

“The severest loss which ancient history has to mourn, a loss irreparable, 
is that of the destruction of the records that should inform us of the affairs, 
the government, and the enterprises of the Phoenicians. In proportion to 
the vast influence which this nation had in the civilisation of mankind by 
its own great inventions and discoveries (the invention of alphabetical 
writing is alone sufficient to show their importance), by its numerous col- 
onies established in every quarter, and by its commerce extending even 
beyond these 5 the more sensibly we feel the gaps which the loss of these 
records leaves in the history of the human race. It is the conviction of the 
extent of this loss that gives the few fragments which have been preserved 
out of the great mass, a peculiar attraction to the historian 5 and though it 
may be impossible to compile from them a history of the Phoenicians, yet 
they w'ill probably enable him to draw a tolerably faithful picture of the 
general character and genius of this nation in its various undertakings." 

The Phmnioians were a Semitic people, probably an early offshoot, like 
the Ganaanites, from the parent stock; a people of remarkable industry, 
intelligence, and enterprise. Their country lay in southern Syi’ia, between 
the LS)anon Mountains and the Mediterranean Sea, a strip of land about 
two hundred miles in length by thirty-five at its greatest width. Phoenicia 
lyas never a united state, but rather a confederacy of cities. At the time 
of our earliest knowledge Sidon stood at the head, but in the thirteenth 
century, b.o. Tyre became the most important. 


FIRST PERIOD — TO THE SUPREMACY OF TYRE 
(3800-1100 B.O.) 

fi.C. 

3800 The empire of Sargon of Agade is believed to have included Syria 
and the shores of the Mediterranean. 

2750 Foundation of Tyre, according to Herodotus’ account. 

1950 One of the Elamite sovereigns of Babylon appears to have reduced a 
large part of Syria to subservience, which state of affairs does not 
last long. 
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1636 Aahmes I visits Zahi (southern Phosnicia) in his invasion of Asia, 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

1590 Tehutimes I appears to have made the Phoenicians pay tribute. 

1680 Tehutimes III lays waste the land of Zahi ; again in 1616. 

1506 Arka (AkJco) destroyed by Tehutimes III. Phoenicia is made tributary. 

1500 Settlement of the PhcBnicians in Cyprus, Prom this time on colonisa- 
tion of the shore of the Mediterranean becomes active. Rhodes, the 
Cyclades, the islands of the Thracian coast, Samothrace, and Thasos 
are occupied. The stations on the iEgean are early abandoned — 
but the Phoenicians remain in Cyprus until ousted by the Dorians. 

In the twelfth century B.o. the later Ramessides lose their dominion 
over Phoenicia. Egyptian onlture and civilisation left little trace 
on Phoenicia, whereas the influence of Babylonia was very strong. 
After the loss of Phosnicia by Egypt, a number of petty feeble states 
arise. 

About this time the colonists have reached the western shore of the 
Mediterranean, and Gades (Cadiz) and Tarshish in Spain are 
founded. The Atlantic is discovered, and according to classical 
accounts tin is brought from the mines of the Cassiterides, which 
by some authorities is said to mean the Scilly Isles and Cornwall, by 
others the island near Vigo in Spain. 

1110 Tiglathpileser I of Assyria visits Pheenioia in his military campaigns. 


SECOND PERIOD (1100-638 B.o.) 

Up till now Sidon has stood at the bead of the Phoenician cities, but 
the hegemony is lost to Tyre. The first king of whom we have any 
knowledge is 

1020 Ablbaal. _ . 

980 [or 969] Hiram 1 . his son, succeeds. He fortifies the island of Tyre ; 
makes war against the Cypriotes who have refused tribute, and again 
subjugates them. Is the friend of Solomon. 

936 Baalbazer, tliram’s son, succeeds him. 

929 Abdaatarte, his SOU, succeeds. 

920 Is killed by a conspiracy of Ms foster-brothers. Metnastarte, the 
eldest of the assassins seizes the tMone. 

908 Aatarte, a scion of Hiram’s house, reigns in conjunction with Metu- 
astarte. 

896 Aatarym, brother of Metuastarte, succeeds. v ^ 4 . 1 , 

887 Is murdered by another brother, PbeUea, who takes the throne, but tbe 
same year he also is killed by itbobaal or Btbbaal, a priest of Astarte, 

who tWeby becomes king. . x , t. j- t i 

In after years Jezebel, Ithobaal’s daughter, marnes Ahab of Israel. 

876 Asshurnazirpal of Assyria invades Pheenioia and erects a stele at toe 
Nahr-el-Kelb, near Berytus. Tyre, Sidon, Tnpolis, and Aradus 
hasten to send presents, and be does not troiiWs them furaie , 
Ithobaal founds Botrya, probably as a means of defence against toe 
Assyrians, also Aoza in Africa. 

865 Baaiazar, IthobaaVs son, anooeeds to the throne of Tyre. 

864 Battle of Qarqar, Victory of Shalmaneser II 

Damascus and his allies. King Mettenbaal of Aradus takes part 

with the Syrians in the battle. 
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849 Mettea J, Baalazar’s son, succeeds. , , ^ . -i x j 

842-839 According; to Shalmaneser’s record he takes tribute trom Tyre, 
Sidon, and Byblus, but this may mean that voluntary presents are 
sent. 

820 Pygmalion, Metten’s son, succeeds at age of nine. 

812 He slays liis uncle Sicliarbas, the regent. 

813 Flight of Eb’ssn-, Pygmalion’s sister and Sicharbas’ wife. She founds 

Carthage. i -i 

804-803 Adad-nirari Ill’s armies reach Phceuicia, and exact tribute from 

Tyre and Sidon. 

773 Death of Pygmalion. The list of Phcenioian kings given by Menander 
comes to an end. 

788 Tiglathpileser III invades Syria, where a coalition has been formed to 
evade tribute. . He returns to Assyria with rich treasure ; amongst 
it the tribute of Hiram (li) of Tyre and SibittlM’ii of Byblus, 

784 Byblus and Aradus pay tribute. Tyre does so under force. Tyre is 
still jiractically an independent state, 

728 Biulaua, king of Tyre, rules under the name of Pylas. 

Revolt of the Cittaii in Cyprus subdued. 

727 According to Josephus, Shalmaneser IV attacks Elulams. Sidon, 
Akko, and Palaetyrus submit, and Tyre is captured after a five 
years’ siege. But there is no mention of this in Shalmaneser’s 
records, and it is extremely probable that Josephus confuses these 
events with those that actually took place in the reign of Sennacherib. 

In his annals, Sargon II speaks of Tyre as of a town that belongs to 
him. 

701 Sennacherib invades Syria where Hezelriah of Judah and other princes 
are planning a strong rebellion against Assyria. bMbbub (Imli), 
king of Sidon, flees at the Assyrian’s approach. Sennacherib makes 
the city the capital of a new province, and itliobaal its king. The 
cities of the coast are ravaged, and Phomician commerce greatly 
interfered with. 

The colonial power of Tyre now begins to decay. The Assyrians 
settle themselves in Cyprus, and the Dorian migration has already 
driven the Phoenicians from the Grecian islands. 

695 An independent kingdom is established at Tarshish. 

690 The Phcenicians begin to lose their hold on Sicily. 

680 Abd-miikot, king of Sidon, with Sandurri of Kundu and Sizu, revolts 
against Assyria. Abd-milkot flees at Esarhaddou’s approach and 
the latter besieges Sidon, 

678 Fall of Sidon after a siege of nearly three years. The city is destroyed, 
and a new one, Kar-Asshur-akhe-iddiu built on its ruins. 

Abd-milkot beheaded, 

PhcBuician and Cypriote kings make submission to Assyria. 

671 Baal 1 of Tyre revolts unsuccessfully against Esarhaddon. In sub- 
sends his own son Yahi-melek to the Assyrian court, 

Cb8 A^hurbanapal succeeds Esarhaddon on the Assyrian tlirone. With the 
help of Tyre he compels Yakiniu, king of Aradus, to submit. Sub- 
sequently Yakinlu is deposed and his son Azebaal given the throne. 
After this time the Phcenicians begin to throw off the Assyrian 
joke, an achievement made easy by Asshurbauapal’s struggle with 
bnamash-shum-ukin iu Babylonia. The recovery of independence is 
a peaceable one. 
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636 Is the last date we possess of an Assyrian governor in Phoenioia. 

625 The Soythian tribes invade Phcenieia from the northeast. 

610 Africa circumnavigated for Neku II by Phoenician seamen. 

608 Battle of Megiddo, and submission of Syria to Netu II. Phoenicia 
once more under Egyptian dominion. 

605 Battle of Carohemish. Defeat of Neku by Nebuchadrezzar. Phoenicia 
comes under the rule of Babylonia. Phoenicia now remains docile 
to Nebuc^drezzar until stirred up by Uah-ab-Ra, Pharaoh of Egypt, 
who enters into an alliance against Babylonia with Tyre and Sidon, 
after proceeding against them by land and sea. 

587 Nebuchadrezzar besieges Tyre, of which ithobaal n is king. 

574 Fall of Tyre. Ithobaal removed to Babylon and Baal n put in his place. 

564 Death of Baal II. The government of Tyre is reorganised, and a 
suffet is placed over the city. 

563 A three months’ interregnum in which the high priest Abba is at the 
head of affairs, then a rule of two suffets — one for the island and 
one for Palsetyrus. A state of anarchy arises. 

557 Balatorua, an elected Idng, rules for one year. 

556 Maharbaal (or Merbaal), a member of the exiled royal family is sent 
from Babylon to be king. 

552 Hiram III succeeds his brother Maharbaal. 

538 Capture of Babylon by Cyrus of Persia. Phoenicia becomes a Persian 
province. Tyre sinks into insignificance and Sidon becomes the 
leading city. Aahmea II of Egypt occupies Cj'prus. 


THIRD PERIOD (588-382 B.o.) 

532 Death of Hiram III. Phoenicia, Palestine, and Syria become the fifth 
Persian satrapy. 

530 Carthage becomes an independent power. 

525 The Phoenicians furnish a fleet for Oambyses’ war in Egypt. 

496 Phoenician fleet shares in the Persian victory off Lade. 

480 Tetranestua, king of Sidon, Mapen of Tyre and Merbaal of Aradus accom- 
pany Xerxes to Greece. Phoenician fleet takes part in the expedi- 

466 tion. Battle of Salamis. Phoenician and Persian fleet defeated by 
the Greeks at Eurymedon. 

455 Phoenician fleet is sent to aid Persians to reconquer Egypt for Artax- 
erxes I. 

449 Defeat of the Phoenician fleet by the Athenians off Cyprus. 

405 Battle of AEgospotami. Phoenician fleet aids Athens to defeat the 
Spartans. 

400 Straton I comes to the throne of Sidon. He is the son of Tabnit 
(Tennea l), and grandson of Esbmunazer I, a descendant of Tetran- 
estus, and succeeds his elder brother Bahmunazer u, who has died a 
minor. 

394 Phoenician fleet helps the Athenians to defeat the Spartans at Cmdus. 
Friendly relations between Sidon and Athens. 

890 Evagoras of Salamis in Cyprus storms Tyre, which is now m, an 
enfeebled condition. _ , -r. ■ 

361 Straton I of Sidon joins Tachus of Egypt against the Persians and is 
killed by his wife to prevent falling into tlie hands of the enemy., 
Tabnit (Tennea) U succeeds him. 
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S52 Tennes leads a revolt of PhcBnicia against Persia, Cyprus joins him. 

345 Tennes betrays Sidon to Artaxerxes III, who afterwards puts the king 
of Sidon to death. Cyprus subdued. Tyre resumes the leading 
position in Phcenicia. 

833 Battle of Issus. Aradus and Byblus and Sidon join Alexander the 
Great. Tyre besieged by Alexander. 

332 Capture of Tyre by Alexander. AaemllcuB, the king, is spared, but 
^ght thousand Tyrians are slain, and thirty thousand sold as slaves. 
End of Tyre’s political existence. The foundation of Alexandria 
also makes it lose much trade. The Phoenicians cease to be a great 
nation. 

FOURTH PERIOD (332 B.C.-636 a.d.) 

331 Alexander forms Phoenicia, Syria, and Cilicia into one province, over 
which he places Menes. 

823 Death of Alexander. Phoenicia occupied alternately by Ptolemy and 
by Antigonus and his son Demetrius. Ptolemy finally retains 
possession (287). 

315 Siege of Tyre by Antigonus. 

246-198 Struggle between the Seleucidee and Ptolemies for Phoenicia. 
The Seleucidae left in possession of Phoenicia after the surrender of 
Sidon (198). 

The trade of Media and the Red Sea is diverted to Alexandria in 
Egypt. 

125 Tyre and Sidon are practically independent after the Tyrians put 
Demetrius II to death. 

86 Syria, worn out by the civil wars of the Seleucidra puts itself under 
the dominion of Tigranes, king of Armenia. 

67 Phoenicia and Syria return for a short time to the Seleucidm after the 
victories of LucuUus. 

63 Pompey reduces Syria to a Roman province. 

44-42 Cassius divides Phoenicia into small principalities. Antony gives 
Phoenicia to Cleopatra, but reserves freedom of Tyre and Sidon. 

20 Augustus deprives Tyre and Sidon of their liberties. He founds a 
Roman colony called Augustana, at Beirut (Berytus), which has a 
famous law school under the dominion of Rome. Tyre and Sidon 
have no political importance, but retain their commercial and manu- 
facturing interests. They continue to have no historical importance 
until 

A.r. 

193-194 Tyre and Laodicea take part in the struggle of Septimius Severus 
and Pescennius Niger for the emperorship. Niger sends troops to 
Tyre, which burn and pillage the city. 

201 Severus recruits the population of Tyre and gives it a colonial title. 
Tyre and Berytus enjoy the monopoly of producing that dye known 
as the imperial purple. As part of the second Syrian province of 
Rome, their prosperity increases until 

616 the Persian king, Chosroes II, subjugates Syria (including Phcenicia) 
and rules it until 

622 when the Byzantine emperor regains control. 

686 Battle of the Hieromax. As a result the Emperor Heraclius aban- 
dons Syria to the Mohammedans. 
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FIFTH PERIOD (633-1616 a.d.) 

Under the rule of the caliphs Phcenician civilisation suffers no decay. 
Tyre maintains its commercial importance. 

1100-1110 Baldwin and the Crusaders capture all the Phoenician cities 
except Tyre. 

1111 Siege of Tyre begun by Baldwin. Ha abandons it during the winter. 

1124 Siege and capture of Tyre by the Crusaders. 

1187 Saladin overthrows the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Tyre begins a heroic defence against him. 

1189 Relief of Tyre by Guy de Lusignan. Capture of Acre (Akko) by 
Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 

1192 Treaty of peace with the Mohammedans. The Christian territory 
extends from Joppa to Tyre. 

Acre becomes the chief commercial centre of the Phoenician coast and 

1291 is taken by the sultan of Egypt, to whom other S 3 rrian towns also submit. 

1516 Selim I conquers the whole of Syria, which since then has been 
included in the Ottoman empire. 


CARTHAGINIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 
FIRST PERIOD (818-410 B.o.) 

B.O. 

814-813 Carthage, according to tradition, is founded by Elissa, sister of King 
Pygmalion of Tyre, who fled from her brother. The Phmnicians 
And the land occupied by Libyans whom they dispossess. They 
also manage to get some kind of control over the nomads in the out- 
lying regions of their new domain. The ofiQcial heads of the govern- 
ment were the suffets, similar to the Roman consuls. There may 
have been only two in office at a time, serving for one year, but capa- 
ble of re-election. 

600-550 Malohus, mentioned by Justin, who calls him “king” of Carthage. 
Successful wars in Africa and Sicily undertaken to extend tlie city’s 
commerce. Malchus defeated in Sardinia ; he turns against Carthage. 

550-600 Decline of Tyre after Persian conquest. Carthage becomes inde- 
pendent (630). Mago, father of Hasdrubal and Hamilcar succeeds 
Malchus. It is to the efforts of this family that Carthage owed her 
supremacy. Hasdrubal’s eons are Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Sappho ; 
Hamilcar’s are Himilco, Hanno, and Gisco. Cartha^nian supremacy 
established over Sardinia, Balearic Isles, parts of Sicily, Liguria, and 
Gaul ; in the course of which conquests there occurred a sea-fight 

636 of the Etruscans and Carthaginians against the Phocseans of Aleria, 
in Corsica. Phocseans victorious, but their losses oblige them to 
abandon Corsica. 

609 Commercial treaty between Carthage and Rome restricting Roman com- 
merce in Punic waters. 

600 Expedition of Hanno and Himilco to colonise west African coast, and 
to explore the Atlantic. Britain discovered. 

480 Expedition against Agrigentum and Syracuse in conjunction with 
Persian invasion of Greece. Battle of Himera. Hamilcar defeated 
with great loss by Gelo of Syracuse. 
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SECOND PERIOD (410-264 B.o.) 

410 Renewal of attempts of Carthage to reduce Sicily. Hannibal, son of 
Gisco, storms Selinus. Agi-igentum destroyed by Hannibal and 
Himilco. Death of Hannibal. Himilco attacks Gela. 

406 Treaty between Carthage and Dionysius of Syracuse secures Cartha- 
ginian conquests in SioRy. 

398 Dionysius attempts to expel Carthaginians from Sicily. In the ensu- 
ing war aU Sicily falls before the Punic arms. Dionysius is besieged 
in°Syracuae, but pestilence breaks out among the Carthaginians, and 
they are defeated. Himilco starves himself to death. 

397 Libyans revolt against Carthage. The city has a narrow escape. 

396-392 Mago leads an expedition against Syracuse, which is not successful. 

380 Mago’s second Sicihan expedition defeated at Cabala. The whole of 
Sicily is nearly lost, but Mago’s victory at Corsica restores the Car- 
thaginian power. The Halycus recognised as boundary to Cartha- 
ginian possessions in Sicily. 

368 Dionysius again tries to expel the Carthaginians. Is unsuccessful and 
dies. Dionysius II makes peace with Carthage. 

345 Timoleon of Corinth, having liberated Syracuse from her tyrants, makes 
war on Carthage. 

840 Battle of the Crimissus. Carthaginians defeated with severe loss. 
Peace restores the boundary on the Halycus. Greek cities de- 
clared free. 

333 Carthaginians send help to the Tyrians besieged by Alexander the 
Great. 

310 Agathocles of Agrigentum besieges Carthage, but is recalled by revolt 
of Agrigentum. 

306 Peace between Carthage and Agrigentum. It lasts until Agathocles 
dies (289). His death encourages the Carthaginians to extend 
their dominions, luitil 

277 the Syracusans call on Pvrrhus, Idng of Epirus, for help against 
Carthage, and he aids them to drive the Carthaginians from the 
west of Sicily and besieges them in Lilybrnum. Carthage and Rome 
united against him. 

276 Pyrrhus quits Sicily. 

266 Carthaginians go to the aid of Campanian mercenaries besieged in 
Messaua (Messina) by Hiero of Syracuse. Another party in Mes- 
saua appeals to Rome. 


THIRD PERIOD (264-146 b.c.) 

264 First Punic war (for the possession of Sicily), Romans occupy 
Messana. Retreat of the Carthaginians and Syracusans. Hiero 
joins the Romans. Roman successes in Sicily. 

260 Sea-fight off Myl®. Carthaginians defeated by Romans. 

2o6 Sea-fight off Ecnomus. Carthaginian fleet defeated. Romans invade 
Africa. 

255 Carthaginians under Xanthippus defeat the Romans under Regulus. 

Loss of Roman fleet on homeward voyage. 

254 Roman victory at panormus. 
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253 Roman fleet destroyed in a storm. 

249 Battle of Drepanum. Carthaginian victory. 

248-248 Success of Carthaginians imder Hamilcar Barca on Italian coast 
and in Sicily. 

242 Battle off JSgates islands. Romans under Catulus defeat Cartha- 
ginian fleet. 

241 Hamilear Barca makes peace, agreeing to evacuate Sicily and to pay 
indemnity. Sicily lost to the Carthaginians. 

241-237 Civil war in Carthage. Mercenaries rise against the citizens. 

238 Sardinia and Corsica lost by Cai-thage to Rome. 

236-219 Carthaginian conquests in Spain under Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, and 
Hannibal. Attempt to convert Spain into a Carthaginian province. 
By an understanding with the Romans, the Ebro is recognised as the 
Carthaginian boundary. 

219 Saguntum captured by Hannibal. 

218 Second Punic Avar (for the possession of Italy), Roman army 
despatched to Africa. 

218 Hasdrubal opposes the Scipios in Spain. Hannibal crosses the Alps 
and wins -victories of the Ticinus and the Trebia. Hannibal crosses 
the Apennines. 

217 Battle of Lake Trasimene. Hannibal defeats the Romans and ravages 
the country as far as Apulia. 

216 Battle of Cannm. Roman army annihilated. Hasdrubal ordered to 
join Hannibal in Italy. He is prevented by a defeat on the 
Ebro. 

215 Philip of Maoedon aUies himself Avith Carthage. 

214 Carthaginians land in Sicily. 

212 Romans recover their position in Sicily. Carthaginian successes in 
Spain. 

211 Philip of Macedon’s attention occupied by a coalition against him in 
Greece. Romans besiege Capua. Hannibal fails to relieve Capua. 
Hannibal at the gates of Rome. Hannibal’s retreat from Rome. 
Fall of Capua. 

209 New Carthage in Spain taken by the Romans. Battle of Bsecula and 
defeat of Hasdrubal. Hasdrubal crosses the Pyrenees and Gaul, 
and appears in the north of Italy. 

207 Battle of Metaurus. Hasdrubal defeated and slain. The last hope of 
the Carthaginians is gone. 

206 Carthaginians finally expelled from Spain. 

204 Scipio invades Africa. 

203 Scipio defeats the Carthaginians. Hannibal recalled to Carthage. 

202 Battle of Zama. Scipio defeats Hannibal. 

201 Peace Avith Rome. Carthage resigns the right to wage foreign Avars and 
promises to pay a heavy indemnity. The supremacy of the West 
passes to Rome. Hannibal governs Carthage, and reforms the Con- 
stitution. He plans an alliance Avith Antiochus of Syria against 
Rome. 

195 Hannibal expelled from Carthage. 

183 Death of Hannibal. 

183—160 Internal dissensions between the Roman and national parties. 
Encroachments of Masinissa of Numidia. 

151 War between Carthage and Masinissa. The Romans claim this a 
breach of treaty and prepare for a siege of Carthage. 
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149 Third Punic war. Siege of Carthage. 

146 Carthage taken and destroyed. Her territories become Roman provinces, 
and are organised as such. 


FOURTH PERIOD (146 B.O.-697 a.d.) 

122 Caius Gracchus leads a colony which founds the city of Junonia on 
the site of Carthage. The colony is unsuccessful. 

29 Augustus sends out a' colony which attains to great prosperity. 

A«D. 

439 Genserie captures Carthage and makes it the capital of the Vandal 
kingdom. 

633 Carthage is stormed by Belisarius and incorporated in the eastern 
Roman empire. 

697 Carthage destroyed by the general of caliph Abdul-malik. 
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CHAPTER I. LAND AND PEOPLE 

Phcbnioia proper, even in its most flourishing state, was one of the small- 
est countries of antiquity. It comprised that part of the l^rian coast es- 
tending from Akko to Aradus, [Arvad] a narrow strip of land about two 
hundred miles in length, from north to south ; and probably nowhere more 
than thirty-five miles in width. This short line of coast, rich in bays and 
harbours, was covered with lofty mountains, many of which ran out into the 
sea and formed promontories, and whose heights, covered with forests, sup- 
plied the most valuable material in the construction of the fleets and habitations 
of the Phoenioians. The larger range of these mountains bore the naTna of 
Lihanus [Lebanon], and the other parallel range, the Antilihanus, lay 
eastward towards Syria. The sea, which broke with great fury upon this 
rocky shore, had probably separated some of these promontories from the 
mainland, forming little islands at a small distance from the shore, which 
are not less worthy of note than the mainland itself, being everywhere 
covered with extensive colonies and flourishing cities. Thus Aradus, the 
most northern frontier city of Phcenieia, was built on one of these islands ; 
and opposite to it on the mainland was Antaradus, which derived its name 
from it. About eighteen miles to the south of this stood, and still stands, 
Tripolis; and at a like distance Byblus, with the temple of Adonis; and 
again, farther south, Berytus. Keeping along the coast, we come to Sidon 
at nearly the same distance 5 and finally, fourteen or fifteen miles farther, 
towards the southern boundary of the coimtry, was erected, upon another 
island, the stately Tyre, the queen of Phoenician cities. The space between 
these places was covered with a number of towns of less import, but equally 
the abode of industry, and widely celebrated for their arts and manufactures. 
Among these were Sarepta [Zarephath], Botrys, Orthosia, and others ; 
forming, as it were, one unbroken city, extending along the whole line of 
coast and over the islands ; and which, with the harbours and seaports, and 
the numerous fleets lying within them, must have afforded altogether a 
spectacle scarcely to be equalled in the world, and must have excited in the 
stranger who visited them, the highest idea of the opulence, the power, and 
the enterprising spirit of the inhabitants. 

Although these cities existed altogether in the flourishing period of 
Phoenicia, history has given us some account of the manner and time of their 
successive foundations. They were colonies of one another ; and, like all 
other colonies of the ancient world, were founded either for purposes of 
ti'ade, or by bodies of citizens who left their native abode in consequence 
of civil dissensions. The oldest of them, “the first-born of Canaan,” 
according to the Mosaic record, was Sidon, the foundress of the trade and 
navigation of the Phoenioians. Sidon was the parent of Tyre. In the first 
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place, merely as a staple for her own wares ; but the daughter soon waxed 
greater than the mother, and succefflfully rivalled her. In the blooming 
period of Phoenicia, Sidon was only the second Phoenioian city in point of 
extent, though still rich and mighty, and secnred in a great measure by her 
excellent harbours from ruin and decline, so long as tlie maritime commerce 
of the Phoenicians should endure. Arvad was founded by another colony 
from Sidon, and owed its origin to a civil broil in this city, which drove 4he 
discontented party to seek a new abode. 

Palsetyrus, founded by Sidon, and situated on the mainland, continued 
a powerful, rich, and flourishing commercial city till the time of Nebu- 
chadrezzar, the Babylonian-Chaldean conqueror; against whom it had to 
defend itself during a siege or blockade of thirteen years ; but that he in 
reality ever took or destroyed it, as is commonly asserted, there is no his- 
torical proof. During this blockade, the greater part of the inhabitants 
took refuge upon a neighbouring island, already furnished with numerous 
establishments and buildings, and thus founded the island city of Tyre, 
which, favoured by its strong position, soon equalled the parent city, and not 
only' outlived the Babylonian and Persian empires, but continued to increase 
as the ancient Tyre declined. It was finally captured by Alexander, after 
an obstinate resistance ; but he robbed it less of its ancient opulence and 
splendour by his arms, than by the foundation of Alexandria, which henceforth 
became the great seat of the commerce of the world, though Tyre did not 
altogether decline. In the midst of this city stood the temple of the princi- 
pal deity of the Tyrians, the protecting god of the ci^, as its name, Melxarth, 
signifies. This deity was called by the Greeks the Tyrian Hercules, though 
entirely different from their god bearing the same name ; hence the myths of 
the two are often confounded. The worship of the Tyrian deity was intro- 
duced into the most distant parts of the world to which that people pene- 
trated and founded settlements ; he was honoured as the national god by 
the independent colonies of Tyre, who were wont to acknowledge his suprem- 
acy by solemn embassies. The city was protected by high walls of cut 
stone ; and had two harbours, one on the north towards Sidon, the other on 
the south towards Egypt. The mouth of the latter could be closed by im- 
mense chains. 

Let us now inquire what was the internal government of these cities ? 
What their relation with each other ? Whether they formed one general 
confederation ? or whether they remained entirely separate states, without 
any common tie ? These questions demand our serious attention. 

The remarks above made upon the nature of the country readily explain 
why the Phoenicians could never become a conquering nation, and the 
founders of a great monarchy, such as that of the Chaldeans, the Persians, 
and others. They must have been well satisfied, if they could protect their 
little territory from the invasions of such powerful Asiatic conquerors ; and 
being, from the earliest times downwards a people dwelling in cities, they 
could have bad no idea of taking the long marauding expeditions common to 
nomad nations. 

In order to obtain a correct idea of the political state of Phoenicia, it is 
necessary to have a general notion of the rise and progress of civil govern- 
ment among the Syrian tribes. As far as the light of history carries us back, 
we everywhere find a number of single cities, with the territory around 
them, undCT a monarchial form of government ; the sovereign power being 
placed m the hands of kings or princes. Examples certainly are to be met 
With where some of these cities and their monarohs obtained a decided pre- 
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ponderance (Damascus is at once an instance) and assumed to themselves a 
degree of authority. This, however, was a hind of forced alliance, which 
extended no farther than the exaction of tribute and subsidies in times of 
war, without depriving the subjected cities of their government and rulers. 
Syria, while independent and left to itself, never became organised into one 
state or one monarchy. 

Here, then, we trace the groundwork of the Phoenician government. 
This country, like Syria, never became one state ; but, from the earliest 
period down to the Persian monarchy, was always divided into a number of 
separate cities, each with its little territory around it. Some writers have 
stated positively the precise extent of the dominions of each city. Thus 
Antaradus, and the territory about it, formed part of the domain of Aradus, 
to which it lay opposite j thus Sarepta came within the dominion of 
Sidon, etc. 

Allied cities, however, were certainly frequent in Phoenicia; indeed 
it seems very probable, that at certain times aU the cities of Phoenicia 
formed one confederation, at the head of which stood originally Sidon, and 
afterwards Tyre. Even as early as the Mosaic period, alliances among these 
cities were common j the necessity of their common defence from foreign 
attack, which separately they were too weak to withstand, must naturafiy 
have led to this system. Neither were these confederations confined to 
Phmnieia alone ; they prevailed also in the countries colonised by the 
Phoenicians; and Carthage in Africa, as well as Gades [or Gadeira] in 
Spain, stood at the head of the settlements in these districts without, how- 
ever, obtaining a complete authority over them. A common religion, the 
worship of the Tyrian Hercules, the national and colonial deity, formed 
likewise a bond of union for all these cities, both of the mother country 
and the colonies, and strengthened and preserved the connection between 
them. 

It is the nature, however, of all such confederations, to be liable to fi’e- 
quent changes ; they vary indeed according to the political interests, and 
even the power and views of the separate states. Many changes of this 
kind must have arisen in this quarter, by the foundation and growing pros- 
perity of the inland colonies ; and many modifications must have taken 
place as these acquired sufficient strength to assume a kind of independence 
of the parent states. In the present case, in which we shall confine our 
observations to the flourishing period of Tyre, — that is, the period from 
Solomon to Cyrus, or at least Nebuchadrezzar, — it*will be sufficient to 
show that Tyre, in the sense just stated, was always the dominant city of 
Phoenicia. 

This may be inferred, in the first place, from the description given of 
Tyre by the prophet Ezekiel. ' Sidon and Arvad [Aradus^ were at fliis time 
her allies, and supplied their contingents of soldiers and sailors. This being 
proved of the largest and most distant city of Phoenicia, no doubt can be 
well entertained respecting the smaller and nearer. 

Besides, the subjects and allies of Tyre, and their revolts against the 
capital, are more than once expressly spoken of in history. The most strik- 
ing proof of this is preserved in Josephus, from the works of Menander. 
For when Fing Shalmaneser undertook his expedition into western Asia and 
against Phoenicia, the allied cities, Sidon, Palsetyrus, Akko, and many others, 
revolted against the Tyrians, and submitted to the king of Assyria. They 
went so far indeed as to fit out a fleet against them, which was defeated by 
the Tyrians, who thus secured themselves from further danger. 

n. w. — VOL. II. s 
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By comparing these fragments of Phoenician history and its government 
with the accounts that are left us respecting the state of Carthage, we obtain 
something more than bare historical conjecture, as we find a striking simi- 
larity between the government of the mother country and the colonies. 
What Tyre was towards Sidon, Arvad, Tripolis, etc., Carthage was towards 
Utica, Leptis, Adrumetum, and other cities. It not only seems quite natu- 
ral that in cities inhabited by one people, and so frequently called upon to 
struggle against their common and powerful enemies, alliances should be 
formed and by alliances a kind of authority be conceded to the mightiest ; 
but it is also consonant vdth the whole tenor of ancient history, that colonies 
should adopt the government of the mother state. 

It may be concluded, then, from these facts, that the Phoenician cities 
formed together one confederation, at the head of which, in the period of 
their greatest splendour and perfect independence, stood Tyre. At the time 
of their subjection to Assyria and Persia, the bond that connected them 
necessarily became loosened, the other cities paid their tribute and furnished 
their contingents to Persia instead of to Tyre ; the latter, however, still 
preserved its rank, and was alwa^ considered the chief city of the land. 

The next question, namely, What was the internal government of the 
Phoenician cities ? is equally difficult and obscure. 

However desirable it may be to trace out accurately the gradual rise and 
progress of civic government in these, the earliest commercial cities, want of 
information limits us to a few general observations. 

Firtt, then, there can be no doubt but that each Phoenician city had its 
own proper government, and that in this respect they were perfectly inde- 
pendent of each other, They always appear so, as the following pages will 
evince, upon every occasion, and in every period of their history ; being 
never spoken of but as separate states. 

Seeoivdly, It seems equally certain, that the chief authority was placed 
in the hands of kings, and certainly of hereditary kings, although political 
parties many times fomented revolutions by which new families were raised 
to the throne. This is especially shown by the history of Tyre ; a catalogue 
of whose kings is extant in Josephus, from the time of Hiram, the contem- 
porary of David, till the siege of the city by Nebuchadrezzar. Even under 
the domiuion of the Persians, the royal dignity was preserved, though the 
monarchs were now only tributary princes, obliged to furnish money and 
ships to the Persians, aud to attend them, when required, in their military 
expeditions. The kings of Tyre appear in this state in the expedition of 
the Persians against Athens, and even as late as the overthrow of Persia 
and the capture of Tyre by Alexander. As Tyre had its proper kings, so 
also had the other Phoenician cities, Sidon, Aradus, aud Byblus. These are 
mentioned in various periods, and even as late as the Macedonian conquest. 

Thirdly, Notwithstanding the existence of the royal dignity, the govern- 
ment was certainly not despotic ; nay, the monarchial power was so strictly 
limited as to render it almost republican. It was indeed well-nigh impos- 
sible that despotism could have endured for so many centuries in commercial 
states, which can thrive only in the atmosphere of political liberty. A large 
maritime commerce requires a spirit of enterprise and resolute activity alto- 
gether incompatible with despotic government. Even the repeated political 
changes which took place in all these cities, and more particularly in Tyre, 
as well as the continual departure of colonies and their settlement in distant 
parts of the world, are circumstances which not only could not have been 
brought forth hy despotism, but are the legitimate offspring of free nations. 
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Many prticulars which warrant this conclusion may still be found in 
Phoenician history, notmthstanding the general scantiness of its information. 

Next to the kings stood the Phoenician magistrates. These conjointly 
sent ambassadors. Indeed, at certain periods, a general congress of the 
great Phoenician cities was wont to be held, when the kings in council with 
the sanhedrim deliberated upon the common affairs of the confederacy. 
Tripolis was the place destined for the common assembly of the three prin- 
cipal cities. 

Besides this, there is no question but the authority of the raonarchs was 
very essentially limited by religion. The priests in these states formed a 
numerous and powerful class, and seem to have stood next in rank to the 
kings. Sicharbas, or Sichaeus, the chief priest of the principal temple, was 
the husband of Dido [EHssa], and brother-in-law to King Pygmalion. His 
persecution and death by the latter, gave rise to those serious commotions 
which ended in the emigration of that numerous colony which founded the 
city of Carthage. The political influence of the Phcenioian priests of Baal 
among the Jews, which caused a revolution in the state, is sufiSciently well 
known. Among a people like the Phoenicians, where everything so much 
depended on sanctuaries and religion, the priesthood could scarcely fail to 
have a large share in the government, though we are not in a situation 
to determine precisely its extent. 

The prophet Ezekiel in his prophecy against the king of Tyre, gives us a 
somewhat deep insight into the power of the prince of that city. He is pic- 
tured as a powerful prince, living in great splendour; but still as the 
ruler of a commercial city, which by its trade filled his treasury ; as one 
who encourages and protects commerce bjr his wisdom and policy ; but who, 
in the end, degenerating to craft and injustice, is threatened with the 
punishment of his misdeeds. “With thy wisdom and with thy under- 
standing,” Ezekiel cries, “hast thou gotten thee riches; with gold and silver 
hast thou filled thy treasury by means of the greatness of thy commerce. 
Full of wisdom sealedst thou great sums ; thou dwellst in a garden of God, 
ornamented from thine infancy with precious stones, clothed with fine gar- 
ments. But traffic has enriched thee with ill-gotten wealth and thou hast 
sinned.” From this remarkable passage it may at least be gathered, that the 
revenue of the Tyrian kings, and without doubt that of the princes of the 
other cities also, was derived from commerce ; but whether from the customs, 
or, which seems more probable, from a monopoly of some of the branches of 
trade, or from both, cannot be decided. & 


OKIQIN OB' THE PHOENICIANS 

As is seen on examination of the different names which were in course 
of time applied to the Phcenioians, they are not as a race to be separated 
from the rest of the Canaanites, especially from the various elements 
of the pre-Israelitish population of Palestine. Their history is only that 
of a section of the Canaanite race, the history of that portion which, as 
far back as the times to which the earliest historical information con- 
cerning this territory refers, had fixed its abode, not in the interior of 
Palestine but on the edge of the sea, along the coasts of the strip of country 
which bordered it on the north as far as those level stretches of the coast 
lands of Syria which extended to the northwestern slopes of Lebanon. 
Although in the matter of descent no difference can be discerned between 
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them and the other Canaanites, historical science must, nevertheless, regard 
them as a different people. It is in this sense that they are spoken of as 
the Phoenician race, the Phoenician people. They, and the inhabitants 
of the colonies which they founded, alone have a claim to the name of 

Phoenicians. , r t,, • 

We can only guess at the manner in which the settlement of the Irlioem- 
cian country by the Canaanites was effected, but the occurrences which 
afterwards took place in the interior of Palestine point to the assumption 
that the Canaanites did not spread inwards from the coast. It is not easUy 
conceivable that at first they possessed merely those long narrow stretches 
of land and only subsetjuently extended their settlements from thence over 
those portions of the country Avest of Jordan of which they were masters 
before the Israelites. From ancient times there prevailed, as far as can be 
discovered, an endeavour on the part of the population of the interior, to 
approach the flat coimtry on the coast, where the fruitful fields were in any 
case much more attractive than the mountains and hUly districts which, 
CA'en in the time of the Israelites, were stid partly covered with forest. 

It may be concluded, tWefore, that the Canaanite population of Phceni- 
cia had at some time immigrated thither, either from the southern strips of 
the Syrian coast or from the northern portions of the interior of Palestine. 
But if this be so, the immigration must still be looked upon as an event 
which was completed at a distance of time historically so remote, that a dis- 
tinct and faithful recollection of it can hardly have been preserved by the 
PhoBnicians themsehms. Even a possibility that a dim notion of these occur- 
rences may have lingered, at least in isolated legends, is scarcely to be calcu- 
lated on. Rather should we expect all real knowledge of the kind to be 
early extinguished, and that the PhoBnicians in their new home, as a result 
of the historical development through which they passed, should have early 
come to regard themselves as the primitive inhabitants of the country. As 
a fact there do exist notices respecting what purport to be Phoenician tradi- 
tions, the age and to some extent the authenticity of which cannot indeed be 
determined, but which seem to indicate that at least in Hellenic and still 
later times, the Phoenicians cherished this opinion. Every people considers, 
itself autochthonous, directly it has ceased to remember its origin. 

On the other hand, there are accounts which tell of an immigration of the 
Phoenicians, and even of an immigration from regions lying farther south. 
The first who speaks of this is Herodotus. In the description of the collec- 
tion of Xerxes’ army which he sketches in the seventh book of his work, he 
says ; “ As regards the Phoenicians, they formerly dwelt, as they themselves 
say, on the Erythrman Sea. From thence they passed transversely across 
Syria and now dwell there on the seashore.” 

Most of the remaining notices of the coming of the Phoenicians from the 
Erythrajan Sea, which are found in the writings of the ancients, are to be 
referred to this assertion of Herodotns. The few other isolated references 
may be passed over in silence, with the exception of the one concerning the- 
origin of the Phoenicians furnished by Justin in his extracts from the his- 
torical works of Pompeius Trogus. What he tells us is as follows : “ The 
people of the Tyrians are descended from Phoenicians who, disquieted by an 
earthquake, left their first home on the inland sea of Syria (ad Synum 
atayniim'), and soon after settling on the nearest seacoast, there built a town, 
Avhich they called Sidon on account of the abundanoe of fish, for the fish is 
called ‘ sidon ’ by the Phoenicians.” The statement that “ sidon ” means- 
“fish” is incorrect, but it has at least the sense of “fishing.” 
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The inland sea, the Syrivm stagnum which is here mentioned, is said to 
be not far from the Syrian coast. This has been thought to refer to the 
Lake of Gennesareth, the Sea of Galilee, with its abundance of fish. But 
as stagnum means a body of water with no outlet, this interpretation is 
improbable. Christian Carl Josias Bunsen seems rather to have found the 
real one, when he expressed the opinion that the Dead Sea is meant, and 
that the earthquake which is said to have induced the Phoenicians to quit the 
shores of that sea was the same to which the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is ascribed in the Bible. The tale of the destruction of these 
towns apparently lies at the root of the idea that in this region, immeasur- 
able ages ago, there existed a higher civilisation than was known in historical 
times, and which belonged to races other than those which dwelt there in 
the historical period. The higher the idea which men formed of this ruined 
civilisation, the less could they impute its disappearance exclusively to 
chance, and the blind forces of the rude powers of nature. When legend 
glances back to the prehistoric past, she always regards the overthrow of the 
noble and beautiful as the direct result of a crime. 

Compared with one another, the two accounts allow us to conclude the 
existence of a common tradition, in which the division of the peoples into 
different tribes is explained generally, and its cause is conceived to have 
been a great natural disturbance, a transformation of the earth’s surface 
which is said to have occurred in the I’egion round about the Dead Sea. In 
the reports which underlie the statements of Justin, or rather the sources of 
Pompeius Trogus, the history of the rise of the Phoanioians began with this 
catastrophe and therefore probably the general history of the various off- 
shoots of the Oanaanite section of humanity. On the other hand, in the 
Bible narrative, the same tradition is applied to connect it with the rise of 
two races which afterwards dwelt in the vicinity of that catastrophe. The 
peculiar natiu-e of the catastrophe and the circumstance that just such great 
convulsions of the earth give occasion to new adjustments of the relations of 
peoples, lead to the conclusion that the joint tradition, which may be inferred 
from the two presentations, again refers back to a conception which cannot 
have arisen in the north of Palestine or in its coast districts, but only in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, and in face of tokens which 
witness in eloquent language to tbe effects of the mighty forces of nature. 
In other words, a legend of local origin which ascribed the creation of the 
Dead Sea to a powerful convulsion of tlie earth, formed the germ of a 
legendary cycle with much common groundwork, in wliich the chief impor- 
tance was assigned to the region of the Dead Sea and an earthquake which is 
said to have done its work there. This cycle consisted of a series of legends 
whose subject was the destruction of a lost civilisation which had attained a 
high pitch of excellence, and expression was thereby given to the conviction 
that the history of nations is not indeed to be traced back to its first starting- 
point, the origin of man, but that nevertheless the human race must have 
had a common origin. 

If we ask with which race this legendary cycle developed, it is evident 
that we have here to do with a tradition of Oanaanite origin which can have 
arisen only amongst those Canaanites who had their seat in the inland dis- 
trict, which lies in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. When it arose, 
cannot of course be determined. The Biblical account comes from the 
so-called Yahvistic narrator, who wrote as is assumed about the middle of the 
ninth century B.o. No doubt, however, the tradition on which this narrator 
draws is of much more ancient origin. 
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At best then we conclude that the information of Herodotus and Justin 
was derived from a Canaanite legend, in which a region hy the Dead Sea was 
re<mrded as the starting-point of a division of the nations. And the start- 
ing-point was placed there, not because it was historically certain that such 
a movement of nations had begun in that place, but, on the contrary, because 
the starting-point was really unknown. But that region was said to have 
been the scene of a violent transfoimation of the earth’s surface, which had 
.swallowed up the flourishing settlements of antiquity, and in their place 
created a dreary waste. It was only for this reason that the legend for the 
division of the nations was there localised. 

The early study of navigation in Phcenicia, the development of the 
Phcenician race into a seafaring commercial people, the international char- 
acter of their proceedings — -in short aU those peculiarities attending the 
appearance of tliis people in history, which have always required explanation 
— have been readily ascribed to their former sojourn on the shore of the Ery- 
thrican Sea. For the idea is, that it wasnot by any means in a state of savagery, 
but as skilled seamen, as experienced traders, conversant with all the achieve- 
ments of the civilisation of southern latitudes and prepared for every con- 
tingency, that the Phcenicians for some cause not further explained, changed 
their home and sought out the Mediterranean coast of Syria. Although it 
has never been as-serted that this event could belong to historical times, with 
it the explanation of historical problems, which so far as it is admissible, at 
all times is to he drawn entirely and without arbitrary suppositions from the 
condition and situation of the Phoenician settlements on the Syrian shore, 
is relegated into the region of the entirely imknown. As a matter of fact, 
those particular regions which have been specially represented as the primi- 
tive home of the Phcenicians, namely, the Babylonian coasts of the Persian 
Gulf and those which lie to the west of tliem, are so little qualified to favour 
the rise of navigation, owing to the want of suitable woods, that, as Aris- 
tobnlus informs us, when Alexander the Great conceived the design of bring- 
ing the coast district of eastern Arabia under his dominion, both seamen and 
portable ready-made ships had to be brought from Phoenicia to Babylon, and 
this was actually done with the express intention of making of Babylonia, 
what it had never hitherto been, namely, “a second Phoenicia.” 

Thus neither those statements which make the Phcenicians the primitive 
inhabitants of their country, nor those which represent them as immigrants. 
Lave any convincing force. It is in itself probable that they were originally 
native not to Phcenicia hut to some place farther south, and in the interior of 
Palestine ; but not because we have information to that effect, but solely on 
account of the outlying po-sition of their settlements, representing the most 
northerly extent of territory of the Canaanites. Amongst the peoples of 
antiquity the Phoenician is not indeed the only one which must not he re- 
garded as autochthonous, although all the accounts of their immigration which 
we po-ssess are unworthy of credit. As a rule no conjectures can be brought 
forward, as to the road by which this or that people reached its place of 
abode. That this is possible in the case of the Phoenicians is one of the 
exceptions. They can only have reached their homes from the south, and 
that which urged them forward was, as has already been emphasised above, 
that same movement of peoples, which, starting from the northern terri- 
tories of Arabia, has always produced an effect in the south of Palestine.® 



CHAPTER II. EARLY HISTORY AND INFLUENCES 

BEGINNINGS OJP THE HISTORY ANB CIVILISATION OE PHCBNICIA 

Aooobding to the opinion of eminent geologists Phoenicia was an inhab- 
ited country at some wholly prehistoric period, long before the first appear- 
ance of the Phoenicians. Nevertheless neither skulls nor other portions of 
the skeletons of the primitive, prehistoric inhabitants have been found there 
up to the present time. But on the floor of particular eaves, of which there 
are many on the western slopes of Lebanon, are certain strata composed of 
the remains of burnt coal and ashes, potsherds, splinters of the bones of ani- 
mals, and flint stones of various shapes. The whole, as it were, cemented 
together by calcareous sinter, into a kind of brecciated mass as hard as 
stone. The bones of animals have been declared to be those of a species no 
longer extant, but they exhibit no trace of having been modelled. On the 
other hand the flints, which exist in great quantities, are regarded as prod- 
ucts which are certainly the work of human hands. At least, experts who 
have gone deep into this department of inquiry, have expressed the conviction 
that ^apes such as these exhibit could not have come into existence in any 
other way, by means of any fall of rock or chance splitting of masses of flint. 
Unfortunately, however, a class of shapes is in question concerning whose 
origin doubt and hesitation are permissible. There is no object amongst 
them which bears on the face of it either the unmistakable impress of a tool 
or a sure sign of polishing or careful fashioning. It also seems as though 
the deposits on the floors of those grottos which have been the principal 
subjects of investigation had in no instance remained undisturbed. Fur- 
ther confirmation must consequently be looked for before the existence of a 
population of Phoenicia which was prehistoric in the geological sense, can be 
regarded os an established fact, and even then the generation which exclu- 
sively employed tools of such a rough form as these flint fragments must in 
any case have been, would be divided by an immeasurable gulf from the gen- 
erations which were subsequently established in the same country. 

It is in no way probable that when the Phoenicians chose the lowlands on 
the west side of the Lebanon chain as their place of abode they took posses- 
sion of a tract of country which had as yet practically no population. _ But 
we have not the slightest grounds for guessing the stage of civilisation of 
the predecessors whom they encountered there, nor to what race i^ese be- 
longed. Certain scholars have indeed sought to answer the question, why 
it was in Phoenicia that in early times a much higher development of 
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civilisation appeared than in most of the other oountiies inhabited by mem- 
bers of the Semitic family of peoples, by the hypothesis that the branch of 
Semites which immigrated there found, as did those who settled in Baby- 
lonia, a population entirely different in endowments and descent, and who 
had long been in possession of a many sided civilisation ; ^vith these they 
may have intermingled, and from the complete amalgamation first proceeded 
that section of humanity, which bears in history the name of Phcenicians. 
This hypothesis has no other foundation than the idea that otherwise it 
would be necessary to attribute to a Semitic people qualities which are 
denied to the Semitic family generally. 

As already shown, the exact point of time at which the race of Phoeni- 
cians established its claims to a home in Ph(Bnicia, cannot be computed. It 
is still more impossible to fix its date than it is to determine the first com- 
mencement of historical development in Egypt and Babylonia, because in 
PbcEnioia there is a total lack of monuments which might afford some kind 
of glimpse at such far remote distances of the past as are revealed by the 
earliest monuments of Egyptian and Babylonian origin. It may, however, 
be regarded as established that a consistent development, preparing the way 
for results which are known to history, began much later in Phoenicia 
in the Nile Valley and the territory at the month of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. Like the Bab;;^lonians and Egyptians, the Phoenicians were subse- 
quently unable to refrain from drawing up a chronological scheme of their 
own history, embracing an inconceivably long period. At least Julius Afri- 
canus, a Christian chronogranher who wrote in the first quarter of the third 
century A.D., mentions incidentally that there were versions of Phcsnician 
history in which the latter was m^e to go back no less than 80,000 years. 
But this is quite a modest total when we remember that Babylonians are 
said to have asserted that their reckoning extended back 480,000 years. In 
what manner the enormous number of 30,000 years was attained may be 
guessed. A brief span of time would be filled by historical occurrences and 
lists of rulers. 


As to primitive history, properly so called, or if it is preferred, the 
sojourn of the Phoenician people in its first and original home, it is probably 
not touched on in any way. In all probability the lion’s share was accorded 
to the gods, and to a plan of arrangement designed to bring the doctrine of the 
rule of the gods on earth, and especially in Phtenicia, into the framework of 
a,regifiar chronological system. Such a scheme was required, because tlie 
lists of rulers were not limited, to the enumeration of historical personages, but 
began \vith inythical figmes and with gods. Therefore, on the whole, there 
m nothing behind the.se high figure, if they have been accurately reported, 
^ chronology of the Phoenician cosmogony and stories of the gods. 

Of much more ancient origin and of much greater positive value is another 
date which is given by Herodotus. He asserts that duiing his stay at Tyre, 
which may he placed in the year 450 B.c., certain priests of the sanctuary 
there which was consecrated to the god Hercules (f.e. MeUcarth) responded 
0 lus question as to how long the temple had been standing, by saying that 
that temple had been erected when the town was founded, and that that 
CTeat had happened 2300 years before. According to this the founding of 
Tyre would faU somewhere in the year 2750 B.c. B. G. Niebuhr has declm-ed 
tomselt very sceptical of trustw'orthiness of the informants to whom 
Herodotus owed tMs intelligence. But even if their estimate is not to be 
taken as exact, and was not derived direct from records of the founding of 
the temple, and if it is also uncertain whether Herodotus was not merely 
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informed of the period at which, in Phcenioia, the founding of the oldest city 
in that country began, still in itself few objections can be found to the cor- 
rectness of this estimate as on the whole an approximately accurate date. 
It stands to reason that on practical grounds it ivas to the interest of the 
priesthood of that temple to bring exaggerated notions of its age into circu- 
lation. But in doing this, since they expressly invoke the notorious age of 
the town, they had every inducement to keep within the bounds of what was 
generally regarded as possible. At best, therefore, their estimate will be 
the earliest date with which the contemporary inhabitants of Phoenicia 
believed that they might associate their lustorical recollections generally. 
It was not merely a date such as is derived from simple love of romancing ; 
otherwise they would have gone further back. In fact about twenty-five 
hundred years before Chi-ist the Canaanites had actually taken up their 
abode in Phcenioia. 

As everything points to the presumption that we have no historical 
information which stands in the way of free invention as to the age of the 
towns, this fact should serve to confirm the theory that the origin of the 
towns of Phoenicia did not take place under the influence of historical events 
of a violent character, and that the character of the conformation of the soil 
of the whole territory which favoured the isolation of the different sections, 
had its eflfect at a very early stage of their development. This was all the 
more to be expected because the rest of the Canaanites exhibited only slight 
tendencies towards national unity, a want wliich may perhaps be explained 
by the probability that their original home was also the border territory of 
the cultivated land of Syria, and that presumably the force of circumstances 
under whieh the transition to the life in fixed abodes was completed had 
not been enough to banish all remains of the nomad’s disposition. Even at 
the time of the immigration of the Israelitish tribes, the land west of Jordan 
was not, according to all appearance, thickly populated, and although along 
the Syria coast, a greater density of population had long prevailed, yet even 
in Phoenicia itself the first scattered settlements had little of the character 
of townships until the development of an active maritime trade, which con- 
tinually drew fresh sections of the inhabitants of the lowlands to the neigh- 
bourhood of the landing-places. But for this very reason the fact that 
subsequently every separate section of the Phoenician ooimtry was referred 
to solely as the appendage and domain of each great coast city, should not 
lead us to the conclusion that these sections corresponded to a primitive 
division of the Phoenician race into separate branches. What this phenome- 
non really points to is rather mainly an historical effect arising from the 
geographical peculiarities of Phoenicia. And if the population ^ was not 
everysraere of pure Phoenician origin, especially in the northern districts — 
it apparently received continual accessions from the territory of Lebanon 
and the inland country south of the latter — it is stiU not to be admitted 
that distinctions of tribe influenced the choice of the country to be settled. 

There is a special tendency to assign a peculiar position to the men of 
Byblixs and Berytus. But the reasons which have prompted it are by no 
means conclusive ; the fact that these two towns are not mentioned in the 
table of peoples is explained by the general application of the term 
“Sidonian.” It is true that in another passage of the Old Testament 
(Joshua xiii. 6) the Byblites are apparently not included imder the general 
name of Sidonians. But if the general sense of this passage has not been 
distorted by numerous interpolations, which can scarcely be conceded, stiU, 
the independent and separate importance of Byblus will appear as a historic 
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fact and not as one to be referred to tke prehistoric founding of the city by 
a tribe of non-Pbcenician origin. A -writer who, as in this case, wishes to 
point out to his fellow tribesmen the tracts of country they are to subdue, 
concerns himself rather with states and political units than with ethnologi- 
cal problems. As regards the separate existence of Byblus, "we need only 
ask the question whether as a torvn not founded by Phoenicians it could 
have become what it did : namely, a pre-eminently sacred iilace, a centre of 
religious life and thought which liad no second in this country — in fact, 
the* Mecca of the Phcenicians. The coins of this city make it clear that to 
them “Kaddischaf (i.e.,the “holy”) and Gebal (f.e.,Byblus) were regarded 
as identical names. Here special honour was paid to “ El ” or, a,s the Greeks 
said. Kronos, who ivas the highest conception of God in Phoenician theology. 
Here, too, the service of the “ Lady of the City,” Astarte, acquired, -with all 
the unrestraint of the primitive sensuousness inherent in the notion of a 
goddess of love and vitality, a more distinct and potent shape than in the 
rest of Pluenicia. In the territory of Byblus, moreover, lay the scenes in 
which love once united the goddess with the youthful ruler Adonis, the 
most beautiful of the gods, and where at the instigation of a jealous deity, 
his deadly enemy, her lover met Ms early death from the tusk of a -wild boar. 

The surmises concerning the diverse origin of the original inhabitants of 
the towns of Phoenicia lose still more importance from the fact that, like 
Syria generally, Phoenicia first becomes the scene of historical events only in 
connection with the development of other countries, and had e-vidently long 
before then been subjected to foreign influences. One of the most ancient 
records of the history of the world, a relief which the Egyptian King Sneferu 
caused to be set upon a rock in the Wady Magharah, shows us the Egyptians, 
somewhere about the year 2800 b.c., as conquerors of the Mentiu [or Mentu], 
the nomad tribes of Mount Sinai. 

In this warlike expedition they fought for the possession of the tracts of 
that inhospitable mountain region where copper ore was to be found, but 
long before this there appear to have been manifold relations between -the 
inhabitants of theNileValley and the people of Anterior Asia — relations which 
rested mainly on the exchange of merchandise. For instance, it was doubt- 
less as an article of commerce that the produce of those copper mines first 
became known in Egypt. It was only when this soiu’ce threatened to fail 
them that the nation, little warlike as its temper was, determined by the 
subjection of the predatory inhabitants of the mountains to secure itself a 
regular supply of the invaluable ore which was not obtainable in Egypt. 
Whether, as has been assumed, the operation of friendly relations went so 
far that the influence of ancient Egyptian art may even be traced in tlie 
most ancient statues of Babylom'a, is a question which must remain unde- 
cided. The stiff appearance of the figures which has been taken as a sign of 
this is probably better explained by the hardness of the material in which 
the works were executed in order that they might be able to last for all time, 
and also by the lack of convenient tools. On the other hand, even in the 
treatment of separate portions of the body, more attention is paid to the shape 
of the internal structure on which the outer tlepends, and more regard had to 
the modelling than is found in the formal style, where the chief attention 
is paid to rendering the general outline, and which is characteristic of 
Egyptian art. These differences are the beginning of a line of development 
peculiar to the sculpture of the Babylonians and Assyrians. Still, even in the 
Egypt of the pyramid age, there is much which points to very early com- 
mercial relations, regularly subsisting between it and the Semitic countries. 
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Far greater importance must be attached to the influence exercised by 
the Babylonian civilisation on the nationalities of Syria, before the con^ 
ditions which are seen to have prevaUed in historical times began to take 
visible shape. Although it may have begun to make itself felt later than 
that which came from Egypt, this influence was stiU from the first more 
endm-ing and penetrating. Two routes led the civilisation of Babylonia to 
the countries of the west. The one ascends the com-se of the river Euphra- 
tes, and has its outlet somewhere at the top of the Bay of Issus, in the 
northeast of the interior of Syria. Here the land of the Kheta borders the 
Euphrates, or, as the Assyrians name it, the land of Khatti. It was chiefly 
from this territory, that is, from the extreme northwest of Mesopotamia, 
that the Babylonian — subsequently the Assyrio-Babylonian civilisation — 
made its way into Syria, and similarly in Syria itself it spread mainly in the 
direction of from north to south. The wide circuit which it takes is neces- 
sitated by the fact that it is only on the upper course of the Euphrates that 
the great Syrian desert, which extends between the eastern borders of Pales- 
tine and the right bank of the Euphrates, comes to an end. 

The other route also shuns the great desert land and turns in a south- 
westerly direction from the estuary of the two rivers towards the north of 
Arabia. From here also Babylonian civilisation only reached Palestine and 
Syria by a circuitous path which led moreover through tracts of country 
whose natural conformation refuses its inhabitants any impulse towards the 
reception of an advanced civilisation. This route, however, supplies a more 
direct connection with the actual starting-point and home of the civilisation 
of Babylonia. In all ages the zone of this southern thoroughfare, wMoh 
stretches from the country of the Euphrates to the land east of Jordan and 
down to the south of Palestine, has in great part formed a home for nomads 
and semi-nomads. Of all Eastern nations, Babylonia exercised in the west 
of Palestine and the coast plains of Syria the greatest influence on the 
unstable populations of this zone. The habits oi life which from all time 
have distinguished most of the tribes dwelling here, — namely, the Bedouin 
habits, — can only be pursued so long as each separate tribe has a wide range. 
As during long periods of isolation the layers of air that cover the steppe roll 
up into balls of cloud which suddenly break in heavy storms on the sm:- 
rounding countries 5 so when the densiiy of the population has increased to 
such an extent that this zone can no longer feed its inhabitants, a movement 
sets in which induces whole tribes to se^ a new home in the cultivated land 
in the neighboiu'hood, and thus once more leave sufficient space for those who 
remain behind. Whilst the lands of the nomads give up their surplus popu- 
lation, those tribes which previously dwelt farther off arrive in the near 
neighbourhood of the arable districts, and gradually approach the level of the 
inhabitants of the latter. That form of existence which is the only one possible 
in the purlieus of a zone habitable only for nomads and semi-nomads, necessi- 
tates, from the very facts of the case, that most of the attainments of the civil- 
isation of other and more happily situated countries must forever remain of 
little value to the dwellers of that district. The civilisation of Babylonia 
could no more be imitated here as a whole than any other phase of develop- 
ment resting on division of labour, on wealth, and the development of the 
idea of property. 

Such regulated conditions and restrictions of the will of the individual as 
prevailed in Babylonia must, in any case, have always been in the highest 
degree repugnant to the unrestrained inhabitants of this zone, which lived 
only in the present, and must have seemed by no means worth striving after. 
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as even in the present day European conditions have no attraction for most of 
the dwellers in Arabia. The ingenious products of industry they no doubt 
regarded as desirable valuables and adornments, and sought to obtam them 
without tlunking of the possibility of learning to make such things for them- 
selves. The only inventions which they really adopted were certain simple 
and practical ones, the use of which gave them light, and whose employment 
was permitted even by the primitive existence which they led, and besides 
these they received whole series of religious conceptions in which they 
imaoiued themselves to perceive an important increase and extension of their 
owiTknowledge. On the other hand, the wanderings to and fro which pre- 
vailed amongst the tribes, secured a rapid and gen- 
eral diffusion of any acquisitions they might make. 

The influence of Babylonia on the rise of the civil- 
isation of Syria would consequently, as far as regards 
the immigration of the Canaanites and the lands in 
the south of the great Syrian desert considered as 
its route, have been at first limited to a few main 
features. On the other hand the influence which 
the same civilisation acquired in Syria from the north, 
by virtue of its early extension in the countries of 
the upper course of the Euphrates, was probably 
equally old and far more complete. The race of 
the Hittites concerning whose origin and descent 
little is known, may have had a special part in this 
as intermediaries. But it is uncertain when the pres- 
ence of this influence in Syria begins. The peoples 
of Syria were made in the highest degree susceptible 
to Babylonian civilisation by the fact that by descent 
and language they belong primarily to the Semites. 
For although the civilisation of Babylonia is probably 
not originally the product of a Semitic race, yet in 
Babylonia itself individual tribes of Semitic origin 
had made this civilisation their own in an age which 
belongs to the prehistoric period, and had trans- 
formed it so as to give it a Semitic character. And 
the elements of culture which penetrated into Syria 
from the northern territories of the Euphrates had 
passed through stiU further modifications and adap- 
tations, and had laid aside whatever was foreign to the Semites. Merely 
on this account, it is obvious that what was transmitted could have re- 
tained little that was of a specifically Babylonian complexion. Everything 
in Syria which seems to bear this clmracter on the face of it was, perhaps, 
just because this is so distinctly obvious, not borrowed in very ancient times, 
more probably adopted later ; for the relations with the Assyrians lasted for 
centuries, and there was, speaking generally, no geographical boundary on 
the northeast between Syria and the countries of the Euphrates. At best 
such phenomena are due to a revival and renovation which left little stand- 
ing that bore a true Syrian stamp, even if anytliing of the kind was 
attempted. Even the Assyrians themselves took all the trouble imaginable 
to copy the Babylonians as exactly as possible, and the peoples of Syria, who 
were still less independent in spirit, did the same so far as they were under 
the influence^ of the Ass3/Tians. And even many centuries before the power 
of the Assyrians reached such a height that they were compelled to adjust 
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themselves to it, they had derived everything that we call cultivation from 
the Babylonian sphere of civilisation. 

Above all, the religious couceptions of the peoples of Syria were 
remoulded by it. Most of the attempts which were made with the object of 
formulating the native beliefs into a system were only brought about subse- 
quently, as the Assyrio-Babylonian example became known. But not 
merely the interpretation of the existing worship and belief, not only the 
theology must have become- more and more closely assimilated to the 
Assyrio-Babylonian pattern, but also, in the course of time, the names and 
artistic representations of the gods. For instance, we are informed that in 
the towns of the Philistine plains a god of the name of Dagon enjoyed spe- 
cially high honour. He is frequently represented on coins, bearded and with 
long locks of hair, and holding a fish in either hand : the lower half of the 
body ends in a fish’s tail covered with scales and provided with fins. Both 
the name and the manner of representation distinctly point to a connection 
with Babylonia. In this case, according to all appearance, we are not deal- 
ing with a god whose worship was only introduced by the Philistines, but 
with an ancient Canaanite deity. He was also worshipped by the Canaanites 
of the interior. If we may trust the statement of Phfio, in the Phoenician 
accounts of the beginnings of human ci-vilisation it was to Dagon that the 
discovery of the nourishing properties of corn and the invention of the plough 
were ascribed. Now amongst the gods of Babylonia there is also found a 
god named Dagon or Daloan who figures in several inscriptions as the author 
of the laws, and it is also known tmit there were Babylonian legends winch 
referred the first regulations of human life to teacliings said to have been 
imparted by beings who were half men, half fish. Further, in Babylonian 
and Assyrian art we frequently find such hybrid creatures as well as human 
forms disguised as fish, Ihe head of a fish’s skin, which hangs down the back 
being placed on the head of each figure. Up till noAV, however, we have no 
explanation of what these figures are meant to signify nor do we know by 
what name they were called. Nevertheless a model of this kind probably 
furnished the original for that representation of Dagon which was usu^ 
amongst the Canaanites. If he passed as the god of agriculture and its 
rules, he might still have adopted this shape. In any case the form is proof 
of Babylonian influence. As to the name, it is very probable that it was 
really of Semitic origin, but reached the Canaanites by way of Babylonia 
together with the conception of the god of the cultivation of the soil, which 
it denoted, and this may even have happened when they had not yet fixed 
their abode in Palestine. But as regards the pictorial representation, it is 
in the liighest degree improbable that a people of essentially inland origin 
should from the first have imagined the divine protector and patron of agri- 
culture as half man, half fisli, and "with fishes in his hands. The Canaanites 
can only have lighted on this strange manner of representing him when they 
had been alreacfy long established in Palestine, when divine beings of this 
form had become known to them through numerous designs imported 
from Babylonia, and it seemed as though no essential distinction existed 
between the conception of these beings and that of Dagon. Presumably the 
most decisive point of union was afforded by the name Dagon. Etymologi- 
cally it signifies no more than a god of “corn"=t?ayan, but it also sounds 
like the word dag which moans “fish,” and so easily lends itself to a 
double meaning which directly justifies and explains the design afterwards 
adopted from the name of the god. 

In other cases Babylonian names seem to have dislodged the original 
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designations of Syrian deities. But the same may be said of the Egyptian 
influences Avhich, penetrating into Syria from the south, and^ especially into 
the coast districts, encountered those of Babylonia and Assyria. 

With all this it must not be forgotten that the civilisation of the peoples 
of Syria did not stop at mere borrowing. In its beginnings it was not indeed 
an independent and uniform creation j but still the diversities of the separate 
districts lent it a certain variety, and the distribution of the different tribes 
gave a great deal of individuality. We may presume that the civilisation of 
the districts connected with the countries on the Euphrates first reached a 
considerable height and that then the other parts of Syria, in their various 
degi’ees, merely followed this de'V’'elopment. In some details the influence 
of the earliest civilisation of northern Syria, or at least a special connecoion 
with it, betrays itself among the Phoenicians. 

The gods Anat and Reschuf, seem to have reached the Phoenicians from 
North Syria at a very early period. So far, indeed, it is only certain that 
they were worshipped by the Phoenician colonists on Cyprus. However, 
the name Anat appears in the names of several towns in the Holy Laud (in 
Beth-Anat and perhaps also in Anatoth), and a trace of the nanae Reschuf 
is still recognisable in the name of the coast town Arsuf. Portraits of these 
deities are displayed on the monuments of the Egyptians, who had appro- 
priated them during their intercourse with Syria. The circumstance 
that the Egyptians were fond of representing both deities with the town 
goddess of Kadesh on the Orontes, points to Reschuf as well as Anat having 
been received into the Phoenicians’ system of gods from the pantheon of the 
northern portion of Syria. From the closing sentence of the treaty wliicli 
Ramses II concluded with the Kheta [Hittites], it even seems that Anat 
was worshipped in many towns in the Hittite kingdom. 


THE COLONIES 

The settlement of the island of Cyprus by Phoenicians must have begun 
at a very early period, and probably took place at the beginning of the com- 
plete occupation of the mainland. In tms process Phcenicia acquired an 
outland only a day’s journey from the coast of Syria, with favourable har- 
bours on the side facing that coast, and sources of wealth of the most various 
kinds. The Phoenicians were most attracted by copper, the “ Cyprian earth,” 
which along with iron and silver was found in the mountain range in the 
middle of the southern half of the island. It is probable that they ac- 
quired that masterly skiU in mining which was the wonder of ancient 
times, not in Lebanon, but in the process of exploiting the copper treasures 
of Cyprus. 

In most places there is no trace in historical times of distinction between 
autochthonous Cypriotes and descendants of the immigrant Phoenicians. It 
is only in places where there is a continuous flow of maritime intercourse from 
Phoenician districts, that we find an element of pure Phoenician nationality 
in the inhabitants. The political conditions of the island took shape quite 
in the same form as in Phmnicia and in Canaanitish Palestine. Here, too, 
the more flourishing municipal communities acquired supremacy over the 
neighbouring districts under the sovereign superintendence of town kings ; 
in this way, it is true, they did not form an organic unit of political inde- 
pendence, but they formed different kingdoms of small area which corre- 
sponded to an equal number of to^vn districts. Certain dynasties succeeded 
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for a while in reducing several of these town districts to subservience, hut 
at lihe first opportunity the league of kingdoms which had been thus ex- 
panded breaks up very easily into its original constituents. 

Excavations recently carried on in Cyprus have brought to light seals 
on which are engraved pictorial representations of Babylonian form, and 
inscriptions in Babylonian cuneiform writing, with names of ancient Babylo- 
nian sovereigns. These seals which reach Cyprus in the form of rarities 
in the course of barter and exchange, show how ancient are the trade com- 
munications extending from the districts about the mouth of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris to the shore lands of northern Syria. 

The wars which the Egyptians repeatedly waged from about 2830 B.c. 
with the Bedouin races of Sinai, exercised upon the pohtioal relations of 
Syria no more influence than the punishment executed by the Egyptian 
king, Pepi, upon an Aamu tribe, the Herusha, so that for the whole period 
of time from 2750 b.o., until the rise of the second [New] Theban Kingdom 
of Egypt, there is no political incident to note further than the conjecture 
that about the year 1960 b.c. one of the Elamite sovereigns of Babylonia 
appears to have reduced a large part of Syria to ephemeral subservience. 
Before the beginning of the second half of the second millennium b.c., must 
also be placed the commencement of the colonising activity of the Phcenicians, 
the first forcible occupation of Cyprus, possibly also the inauguration of 
trade with the large islands of the Grecian archipelago in the farther west. 
Moreover, before this point of time, under the infl.uence of the states of 
Mesopotamia, the culture of those lands to the northeast and to the north 
of Syria had begun to take on the complexion which makes them similar 
to the culture of Babylonia. Many productions of this superimposed cul- 
ture were already popularised in Egypt in the time of tlie Middle [Old 
Theban] Kingdom. 

Whether the invasion of Egypt by the Hyksos, to which the Middle 
Kingdom was exposed, was preceded by upheavals in the political relations 
of Syria is not known. The Hyksos, at the time of their expulsion, appear 
to have found support in the population of southern Palestine. The con- 
quest of the Hyksos’ stronghold of Avaris [Ha-Uar] under the Theban king 
Aahmes (I), is closely connected with the conquest of the toym of Sherohan 
[Sharhana] in southwestern Palestine, and it is from this point that can be 
traced the beginning of the attempt by the Pharaohs to subdue Syria. To 
what a wide extent Egyptian culture must have expandedin the Syrian lands 
during the period in which the Canaanite princes ruled the provinces of 
Lower Egypt may be easily gathered. 

The so-called expulsion of the Hyksos mainly consisted in the removal of 
a foreign dynast and his troops, and not in the expatriation of a whole people ; 
yet the battles which this result entailed had hardened the Egyptians into a 
warlike race, and the national army thus created gave the kings of the 
XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties a weapon which they utilised for centuries 
afterwards, partly to reduce broad stretches of foreign territory to their 
sovereignty or supremacy, partly also from time to time to impose new con-, 
stitutions on the reduced territories, and to pillage to the fullest extent dis- 
tricts whose inhabitants had proved rebellious. In the most important centres 
they subdued, they placed Egyptian garrisons, introduced Egyptian officials 
to collect taxes as they became due, erected strongholds in places where, for 
strategical reasons, they seemed likely to be of advantage ; a king of the 
XXth Dynasty even goes so far as to boast of having raised a temple to Amen 
in Canaan. They are animated, however, by no set intention to incorporate 
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one province after another with their empire ; their nearest concern is to 
press ae far north as possible, to the North Syrian foreland of the Euphrates. 
They succeeded from time to time, although always for a short space only, 
in procuring free comihuniGation with the oanks of the great mysterious tor- 
rent which did not run north as did their own Nile at home, but flowed in 
the direction of the distant south. Here was the turning-point of the trade 
route along which the “bluestone of Babel” and so many other rare products 
of Mesopotamia found their way to the “ wretched ” Ruthennu, the inhabit- 
ants of Syria. Thus at a comparatively cheap rate could be produced a num- 
ber of the coveted articles which the commerce between northern Syria and 
the Canaanite country had made expensive. 

Concerning events that take place in Phoenicia the Egyptian monuments 
of this time give us little information. Aahmes seems to have visited this 
scene of action, for by the country of Zahi, which is mentioned in an in- 
scription of his, the Egyptians understand that slice of Syria to which Phoe- 
nicia belongs. 

Without compromising themselves by a useless defence, the cities of 
Phoenicia already appear to have done homage to Tehutimes I, and to have 
discharged tribute. They must have been well content for the sovereigns of 
Egj'pt to rout the robber hordes of the mountains in Lebanon and Bekaa, 
and for a foreign jurisdiction and a foreign power to restore peace and order 
in northern Syria by the force of arms. True, they themselves did not 
always escape from these encounters with impunity. Tehutimes III re- 
peatedly entered Phoenicia at the head of his army. On his return from 
Tunep in the twenty-mnth year of his reign, he sacked at harvest time the 
whole country of Zahi. The great corn stores lying ready to be threshed 
were commandeered, and an equal store of wine and ou. In the ttoty-fourth 
year he took two cities of the laud of Zahi, and in one of his last campaigns 
he destroyed the city of Arkali, i.e., Akko. In the reports of the campaigns 
of Tehutimes III there is no mention of Tyre and Sidon. By the term 
“ dwellers in the harbour ” (their overthrow being alluded to in a poetical 
description of the power of this monarch) we should, however, comprehend 
the inhabitants of the coast towns of Phoenicia. Gaza and J oppa are repeatedly 
mentioned at this time. 


In the annals of Tehutimes III, Keft ships and Eepuna ships laden with 
timber are mentioned. In the poetical description of victory mentioned 
above, the land of Kef a is placed together with Asebi, i.e., with Cyprus or 
with a territorial portion of this island. We may hazard the conclusion that 
m Ivefa are comprehended the islands of the “ great sea,” i.e., of the Medi- 
terranean ; at all events it^ is not to be looked for in Phoenicia. Otlierwise 
Tehutimes III would have included Eefa as the scene of his achievements in 
the annals along with Zahi and the lands of the Ruthennu. Moreover, the 
Keft people, represeuted by the Egyptians, do not in the slightest degree 
resemble the Ca,naanites. Clearly the Egyptian artists do not in them 
the characteristic features which they are so fond of representing in the Sem- 
ites of Anterior Asia, even until they pass into the regime of caricature. 

Ihe successor of Tehutimes III was Amenhotep II, of whose campaign 
in byna we have but fragmentary evidence. His rule and that of his son 
Tehutimes I V lasted but a short while. Then came Amenhotep III, who 
reigned more than thirty-six years, and to him succeeded Amenhotep IV, 
^bun-aten, the strangest of aU the Pharaohs, who held his court not 
at ihebes, but in a new imperial capitol which he built for himself in the 
city known to-day as Tel-el-Amarna. He it was who had thoughts of con- 
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verting the Egyptian religion to a monotheistic system. A particularly 
lucky stroke of fate has saved from ruin at Tel-el-Amarna a number of his- 
torical documents of the most valuable nature, which belonged to the state 
archives of Khun-aten, and which have only recently come to light from the 
hidden repositories in which they were preserved from destruction. 

It was the discovery of these tablets that first gave the means for estimat- 
ing correctly the extension of Babylonian civilisation in Anterior Aaia. even at 
this period. In those Syrian districts which were completely under the domin- 
ion of Egypt, men used the Babylonian cuneiform character and the Semitic 
idiom of Babylonia in written intercourse with the Egyptian court, and like 
the Aramaic in the Persian epoch, this idiom was the official language of 
diplomatic negotiations, and was consequently studied even in Egypt itself. 

The confusion which followed in Egypt on the decease of the unwarhke^ 
Khun-aten, facilitated a gradual increase in the power of the kingdom of the 
Kheta, already forwarded by the policy of that prince and his prede- 
cessor which had been directed rather to maintaining their possessions 
than to an extension of power. The peoples of Syria were left to them- 
selves until, under Hor-em-heb, Egypt again began to acquire internal 
cohesion ; Seti I, however, was the first who was able to reconquer much of 
the lost territory. He managed to advance through Syria, to the frontiers 
of the Kheta kingdom, and to return home with a rich booty. His son and 
successor, Ramses II, renewed the struggle for the possession of northern 
Palestine, and conducted, with varying success and through long years, a 
war against the Kheta and their allies. Finally a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between the two powers, by which little more was left to the Egyp- 
tians than the dominion over the coast lands of Palestine, in which they were 
from henceforth able, — at least while Ramses II ruled, — to maintain them- 
selves undisturbed. A strip of the Phoenician coast may also have remained 
under the suzerainty of this Pharaoh. 

The arrangement with the Kheta remained in effect, not merely down to 
the close of the long reign of Ramses H, but also during that of his son 
Meneptah, and placed the districts of Syria where Egypt retained a free 
hand in a state of dependence for several generations. One of the Pharaohs 
of the XXth Dynastj, Ramses III, also succeeded in re-establishing for a 
short time the domimon of Egypt, at least in the south of Palestine. In 
the eighth year of this king’s reign, the kingdom of the Kheta succumbed 
to the onslaught of a national migration for which a host of tribes from 
distant countries had joined together. Carrying their wives and children 
with them, the invaders made their way through Syria to the eastern 
frontier of Egypt. Amongst the tribes from which this enteiprise started 
the Egyptians make mention of the Pursta (Pulista ?). It is not impossible 
that this name denotes that same people to whom Palestine owes its name, 
the foreign nation of the Philistines. The assertion that the Askalonians, 
«.e., the Philistines, destroyed Sidon, is not to be taken quite literally, and only 
to be regarded as referring to the devastation and jplundering of a part of 
Phoenicia. The repulse of the Pursta and their allies is one of toe last 
signs of life stiU displayed by the effete Egypt of the period of toe 
XXth Dynasty. The later Ramessides soon entirely lost toat dominion 
over the districts of soutoern Palestine which Ramses II could still call his 
own. Centuries Avent by before armed intervention in toe affairs of Syria 
could be again ventured on from the Nile Valley. 

By the sixteenth century B.C., and before that date, though how much 
earlier it is impossible to say, the Phoenicians were familiar with the whole 
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of the ^geaii Sea, which they had probably reached in the first instance by 
way of the south coast of Asia Minor and tho island of Rhodes. From the 
harbours of Rhodes it was a simple matter to sail to the smaller isles of the 
archipelago, and so, by easy stages, to the iEgean coasts of Greece and Asia 
Minor. It is probable that, in pursuit of their commercial entei*prises, they 
visited every nook and corner of this part of the Mediterranean, establishing 
factories where the conditions were favourable, and trading-stations on 
islands near the shore, or at such points on the mainland as seemed least 
liable to attack, instructing the natives in the art of mining where minerals 
were to be had, or taking the work in hand themselves. 


VOYAGES AND TRADING-STATIONS 

The records of their presence which have come down to us are scanty, and 
in some cases of doubtful authenticity. The statements of Greek authors 
to the effect that certain cities, buildings, or forms of worship, were erected 
or instituted by the Phoenicians, often mean no more than that their real 
origin was unknown. The names of Cyclopean, Pelasgian, and Phoenician 
were indiscriminately bestowed on aU relics of venerable antiquity, and 
even when the Homeric poems were comiiosed, the Phoenician occupation of 
the Greek archipelago lay far back in the remote past. In the Iliad and 
the Odys%ey, the Phoenicians appear only as dwellers in Phoenicia, or the 
land of Sidon, mariners and traders, whose business leads them to and fro 
in great waters, far from their homes, and who now and again cast anchor 
in one spot for a twelvemonth or so, as occasion offers. We hear much of 
their doings, of the splendour of their goblets of wrought silver, and their 
embroidered stuffs, the product of Sidonian looms ; of the jewels of gold 
and amber they offer for sale 3 of their dishonest and knavish tricks, of how 
they cheat simple folk of their property, and then sell them into slavery, 
induce maidservants to come on hoard their galleys with stolen goods and 
their masters’ children, and then, quickly hoisting sail, carry off the sons of 
noble houses to be sold as slaves at the next port they reach. But this is 
no true description even of the period when the Greek epics came into 
being, except in so far as it makes Sidon the chief depot of the unmatohable 
products of the art and industry of northern Syria. The episodes in the 
Odyssey which treat of Phoenician knavery are later interpolations. Nor 
are the deductions as to Phoenician expansion drawn by certain scholars 
from certain proper names in Greece very convincing, as, for all their 
ingenuity, they rest on internal evidence alone. 

The Phoenicians colonised Rhodes, as they had colonised Cyprus, though 
not to the same extent. The centre of their settlements was Jalysus, oppo- 
site the coast of Asia Minor, at the northern end of the island; Cameiros, 
on the east, is also said to have been a Phoenician city. They established 
settlements in several of the Sporades and Cyclades, in Thera, Melos (where 
^ey found sulphur and alum), and Oliaros (Antiparos). The island of 
Oytnera supplied them with a station for the purple uiurex fishery, and a 

Gie west and to the Peloponnesian coast. 
Whether they had any settlements in Crete is uncertain, but they certainly 
had some close to the coast of Thrace, for Herodotus speaks with wonder 
and admiration of their gold mines in the island of Thasos. They are said, 
•w evidence, to have colonised Sainotlu-ace. Nor is it impos- 

sible that some venturesome mariners may have sailed thi’ough the Helles- 
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pont and Bosphorus to the Pontus Euxinus, and established Phoenician 
factories on tlie north coast of Asia Minor. 

Schlieniann’s excavations at Hiasarlik, Mycenra, Tiryns, and Orchomenos, 
and other discoveries of the relics of pre-Homerio civilisation, have brought 
to light a number of objects unmistakably Phoenician, or copied from Phoeni- 
cian models, which prove that, in externals at least, the cmlisation of the 
islands and coasts of the ^gean had far more affinity with that of northern 
Syria than with that which was destined to arise in Hellas. To take hut a 
single example, the walls of Hissarlik, Tiryns, and Mycense, when complete, 
must have borne a strong resemblance to those of the strongholds of Pales- 
tine and northern Syria, as represented in Egyptian works of art. We do 
indeed find some attempts at originality 
among the relics of this period, as, for in- 
stance, in the shapes and decorations of the 
earthen vessels of Argolis, but, generally 
speaking, the foreign element preponder- 
ates ; though it must remain an open ques- 
tion whether everything that indicates 
the ascendency of Asia Minor in this early 
stage of civilisation came by way of the 
sea, or whether some of it may not have 
been due to the gradual S|)read of Asiatic 
influences. Of Egyptian influence, direct 
or indirect, there is hardly a trace. 

We must not, however, exaggerate 
the range of Phcenician influence. The 
great cities in which it was dominant 
perished early, and little or nothing of it 
penetrated to the interior of the mainland. 

Nor do the Phoenicians seem ever to have 
been undisputed masters of the iEgean ; 
their stations were early abandoned, in 
Rhodes they had to maintain their ground 
against the Carians and were finally ousted 
by the Dorians. The north of Cyprus was early peopled by Greeks. In 
details and externals, there are many links between this early pre-Homeiie 
civilisation and that which we find reflected in the Greek epics, but such 
remains of the former as survived were confined to a few island and sea-board 
tribes, and even among them, were undei’going a process of transformation, 
Its most important legacy was an acquaintance with the practical arts. The 
Phmnician vessels, sorry craft as they were, served as models to the Greeks, 
Phoenician gains by sea spurred them to imitation, and we are probably right 
in supposing that they learnt from the Phoenicians how to steer by the pole- 
star at night. A few details of the architecture of Tiryns, Mycenro, and 
Hissarlik were adopted by the later architecture of Greece, though the dif- 
ference of material had deprived them of their significance. Technical art 
in certain places and industries long remained faithful to patterns of Asiatic 
origin, as is manifest in the pottery of Melos and Rhodes, some bronzes 
lately discovered in Crete, and above all, as wo should expect, in the manu- 
factures of Cyprus. 

The most important acquisition which the Greeks owed to the Phoenioians, 
was the art of writing, and the Canaanite alphabet, which, however, the 
latter had not acquired themselves at the time when North Syrian influence 
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was in the ascendant in Greece. The Greeks adopted it at a later period, 
as they had shortly before adopted a system of weights and measures, closely 
akin to that which obtained in northern Syria, though they do not seem to 
have owed this last solely to the Phoenicians. Their commercial institutions 
and pecuniary transactions may have followed Phoenician models in many 
respects ; for example, the Phoenicians were the first people whose commerce 
bejmnd sea made it necessary for them to insure legal protection for life and 
property by means of securities. 

Where large numbers of Phoenicians lived together on foreign soil, they 
united to form distinct corporations with magistrates of their own. It was 
to the interest of these scattered communities to maintain intimate relations 
with some great city in their native land, and the mutual obligations thus 
incurred, were associated with the worship of the local divinity of the mother 
city. If, however, a Phoenician merely desired to make a brief stay in some 
foreign port, he put himself under the protection of a resident of good 
repute, and became his guest. At parting, a potsherd was broken in two, 
one half being kept by the host, and the other by the departing guest, who 
was thenceforth hound to extend a like protection to his former host, any 
member of his family, or any person employed in his affairs. 'When the 
latter desired to recommend any one to the protection of his former protSgS, 
he gave him the broken potsherd to present as his credentials; if the two 
halves fitted, the bearer’s indentity was established. Among the Greeks, 
this system of reciprocal hospitality (^proxenia), took the place of the modern 
consular service. The Phoenicians in Greek cities were also money-lenders, 
and advanced loans at interest on ships and cargo, and in banking the Greeks 
probably learned much from them. It is unlikely that suoli a city as 
Cartilage, into wliich wealth flowed from all quarters, should have been 
wthout a regular banking system, and a kind of money market. Prom 
Crete and Cythera, the Phoenicians sailed to the western end of the Medi- 
terranean, allured no doubt by rumours of the mineral wealth of Spain. 
Sicily, Malta, Gozzo, Cossura, and the African coast, west of the great 
Syrtis, were at first no more to them than necessary anchorages and stations 
for obtaining provisions on the long voyage tlirough the straits that divided 
Europe from .Mrica to the mouth of the Guadalquivir. The development 
of Phrenician colonies followed the sea route to Tai’tessus, and it was not 
until the route was well established that certain places along it rose into 
importance. Cadiz, the farthest point of it, was older than Utica ; Lixos, on 
the African coast, beyond the straits, was said to be older than Cadiz. 
Tarshish yielded not only silver in immense quantities, but gold, lead, and 
other metals ; the fisheries were profitable, and probably even then tin and 
amber found their way from the far north to the countries at the western 
end of the Mediterranean basin. 

The Sidonians had been foremost in occupying the iEgean ; the western 
half of the Mediterranean was the sphere of Tyrian enterprise. With the 
sole exception of Leptis Magna, on the western margin of the great Syrtis, 
every Phcenician colony there, as far as our information goes, was founded 
either from Carthage or directly from Tyre. Carthage sends tribute and 
ambassadors to the temple of Hercules at Tyre, her founders are the founder 
of TjTe and the goddess Dido, whom legend transforms into a Syrian 
princess. The Tyrian Melkarth is the reputed progenitor of the Cartha- 
ginians ; it is he who subdued the Libyan tribes who opposed the first 
colonists, and who opened a gateway to the Atlantic to his people, setting 
up great pillars of rock on either baud, as beseems a god whose token is 
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two pillars. The most important PhcEnician settlement in the south of 
Sicily was Heracleia Minoa or Rosh Melkarth, i.e., Melkarth’s Head (Cape 
Melkarth). Again, just as the Greeks sometimes called Phoenician wares 
“ Sidonian,” so certain articles of Phoenician commerce are called in Old 
Latin sarrmic, a word derived directly from S%r. The fact that the 
Tyrians represented Phoenicia in western waters does not necessarily imply 
their supremacy at home. It seems more likely that they had, by right of 
discovery, a kind of monopoly of the trade with Tarshish and the western 
Mediterranean — a situation paralleled by the partition of the world between 
Spain and Portugal when the two sea-routes to the Indies were first dis- 
covered. The enormous profits of this trade, however, undoubtedly secured 
Tyre the leading place in Pbrnnicia, after the loss of the colonies in the 
iEgean. 

But even in the west, the Phoenicians could not maintain their footing 
against the Greeks, and on the entrance of the latter into Sicily, soon after 
the middle of the eighth century, they abandoned most of their possessions 
in that island. On the opposite coast of Africa, their colonies seem to have 
been more numerous, and since the rise of Carthage, their influence had 
spread far into the interior. There they came in contact with tribes wholly 
incapable of competing with them, and Punic became the common language 
of the country, just as Arabic did at a later period, though whether the 
cities there owed their origin to Tyrians, Carthaginians, or natives, we are 
unable to say. There were other Phcenician colonies beyond the straits, 
which are said to have been destroyed by native tribes. When they were 
founded, when destroyed, and how long an interv^ had elapsed before Hanno 
of Carthage went forth, in the middle of the fifth century, to establish fresh 
colonies there, are questions to which we have no answer. Punic mariners 
seem to have been the first to visit the Canary Islands, and, according to 
the report that has come down to us, Hanno’a expedition reached a point 
sixteen days’ journey south of Cape Verde on the coast of New Guinea. 

Our information concerning the voyages of Phoenicians to the north, 
in search of the tin which the nations of antiquity valued so highly, is vague 
in the extreme. Ezekiel mentions tin among the metals brought by 
Tarshish to the Tyrian market, but he may refer to that which was obtained 
from Lusitania and Galicia. On the other hand, the Gaditanians are said 
to have brought it by sea from the Cassiterides or Tin Islands (the coast of 
Britain), and the story goes that a merchant of Cadiz who steered his vessel 
on the rocks, in order to preserve the secret of the route from the Romans 
who were tracking him, was compensated for his loss out of the public funds. 
Again, the hypothesis that the Phoenioians actually got as far as the Baltic 
shore, to traffic for amber with the inhabitants of Samland, though conceiv- 
able, rests on nothing but conjectui'e. It is possible that they never went as 
far as Cornwall, and merely pretended that the tui of Spain was the product 
of the northern isles to evade the risk of competition. 

Phoenician enterprise was directed to the west rather than to the eostj 
and chose the way of the sea rather than that of the land. The reason was 
simple j sea-transpoi’t was exposed to fewer risks, and tribes in a low stage 
of civilisation accorded to settlers and merchants who come among them to 
barter treasures from the remotest ends of the earth, for the raw produce of 
the son, a very different welcome from what they could expect from the 
rulers of the civilised East. But, few as their settlements were, the Phoeni- 
cians, nevertheless, drove a thriving trade with oriental nations. The prod- 
ucts of Armenia must have come into the Tyrian market before, the days of 
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Ezekiel ; Syria ami Palestine supplied Phosnicia with food, \vith raw material 
and articles of commerce, and with labour’ for her wharves. In the time of 
Herodotus, the spices of Arabia passed through the hands of Phoenician mer- 
chants, and he mentions that in Egypt there was a Tyrian quarter of the 
city^Memphis] and a temple of the “foreign Aphrodite,” presumably Astarte. 

"ine Phoenicians do not seem to have felt bound to interfere with the 
Israelite occupation of the land west of Jordan, and, with a few insignificant 
exceptions, the two nations appear’ to have lived side by side in peace ; a 
state of things advantageous to both parties. 

The migr’ation of the Pirrsta, by destroying the Hittite empire, gave rise 
to a niuuher of petty states, whose impotence may be estimated by the fact 
that in 1110, Tiglathpileser I, King of Assyria, pressed forward to the very 
shores of the Mediterranean. But more than two hundred years had yet to 
elapse before the kings of Assyr-ia could seriously contemplate the conquest 
of Phosnreia. Tyre, strong in her monoj)oly of the trade with Tarshrsh, 
remained mistress of the seas, and mother of remote colonies long after the 
glory of Phoenicia had Moaned in the iEgean, and entered upon the heritage 
of Sidon, which had formerly held a similar position. Whether there was 
any political compact in virtue of which, she took the lead in Phoenician 
affairs, we cannot tell ; the foundations of her supremacy were her fieet and 
commerce, and the gradual extension of her sovereignty to a wider area. 

The list of the kings of Tyre supplies useful chronological references for 
Jewish history, and to this accident we owe it that Josephus has preserved 
some extracts from Menander’s Annals of Tyre. The first monarch men- 
tioned in these extracts is the son and successor of Abibaal, Hiram, who 
ruled Tyre from 969 [980] to 936 B.o.i> 
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CHAPTER III. THE PHCENIOIAN TIME OF POWER 

THE BEIQir OP HIBAM I 

The sources of information for the reign of TTiram are richer than 
for any other period of Phoenician history. They no longer offer merely 
a few scattered notices and chance remarks, or names which have scarcely 
any historical value, but they furnish data which are important, not only 
from their contents but relatively also in their extent, and which are ah 
the more valuable because th^ touch upon the most remarkable period of 
the history of W estern Asia. These sources may be divided into three classes. 
In the first rank are the priceless remnants of Phcenieian historiography 
which Josephus, for the comparison and verification of tiie Biblical accounts 
of King Hiram and his relations with Solomon, has preserved from the his- 
torical works of Menander and Dius. Second, and even more important in 
their way, are the Biblical accounts themselves, which give information 
concerning the political, commercial, and social relations that were estab- 
lished between Israel and Phoenicia and their rulers. A third source of 
information in which, to be sure, has been incorporated many a legend 
from this brilliant period of both countries, consists mainly or later ver- 
sions of Phoenician and Israelitish history, fragments from the works of 
Chsetus, Theophilus, and Eupolemus, which have been preserved by eccle- 
siastical writers as a supplement to the above excerpts of Josephus and 
for a like purpose. 

After the death of the little-known King Abibaal, his son Hiram I 
ascended the throne at the age of twenty. The date of this event has been 
proven by chronological research to have been 980 B.C., eight years before the 
death of the great Israelite king David.^ 

From all that the above-mentioned sources relate or that can be inferred 
from comparison with the conditions before the reign of Hiram, it is apparent 
that Phcenicia was already in a condition where her affairs needed only to be 
more firmly moulded and secured. Hence, in this respect also, the Phceui- 
cian and Israelitish states, whose rulers, Hiram and Solomon, were friends 
and had so much in common in character and tastes, were in very smnlar 

[1 Pietscbmanu makes the beginning and end of his reign 969 and 036 b.c.] 
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circumstances. For it was but recently that in Tyre, too, a kingdom had been 
established in place of the government of the suffets, and at the same time 
the bond of dependence completely severed which had united Tyre as a 
colony to Sidon. It is probable, indeed, that in the weakness of the mother 
state this relation had before this time been maintained solely from a feeling 

of filial duty. ... , 

The relations with Israel and the recognised position as hegemomo 
state which Tyre maintained under Hiram, may have been established in 
the period immediately preceding, but ■what the records tell of this renowned 
king nevertheless makes him appear as the real founder of the Tyrian state. 
The records of the sources concerning his buildings on the island of Tyre, 
by which he secured the metropolis of the country against the reverses of a 
continental war, point to this. This work was carried out on a magnificent 
plan and made the formerly insignificant island town a protecting bulwark 
not only for Tyre, but for the whole of Plicenicia. These edifices must 
belong to the very beginning of his reign, for the accounts of Menander and 
Dius, which are evidently arranged in chronological order, mention them 
first, and the buildings which were erected at Jerusalem, at the beginning of 
his reign and with his co-operation, make it presumable that some occurrence 
of that kind had already taken place at Tyi’e. 

A glance at the political position of the neighbouring states of the conti- 
nent throws light upon the next point. The Israelites had very recently 
.subjugated all the peoples of the vicinity with the sole exception of the 
Phmnicians ; the smaller Syrian states, hitherto divided, formed a closer 
alliance with one another, and under the king of Damascus were beginning, 
even at thiit time, to form the second power in Western Asia. 

So, threatened by the fresh danger of the combined forces of the hitherto 
divided Israelitish andAramman races, the Phoenicians spared no efforts in 
increasing the fortifications of the islmd city. It may well be presumed 
that in these early days of the new Tyrian royal state, Palsetyrus, wliich in 
the period immediately subsequent continues to appear as the more import- 
ant and as the seat of the royal residence, was the site of many new build- 
ings, especially of such royal palaces as Hiram’s workmen also erected in 
Jerusalem. Of these, however, the sources give no information, because 
they beai' upon the island town which was subsequently the more imj)ortant, 
and because only a few remains of Palaetyrus were in existence when these 
records were written. 

Furthermore, the religious ceremonies took quite a new form under this 
king. Some of the old sanctuaries already in existence in Tyre lie rebuilt, 
others he replaced with entirely new ones. According to the records the 
latter was the case -with the temples of the two guar(fian deities, Melkarth 
and Astarte, while they mention the restoration of the cedar roofs of other 
temples not named, but in regard to the magnitude of these latter buildings, 
they relate how Hiram went to Lebanon and had a whole wood of cedar 
trees cut down for the work. The third great temple, that of Baalsamin, 
was adorned with golden votive offerings, amongst which was tliat famous 
golden pillar, often mentioned in later times and still on view in Tyre until 
the last centuries of its independence. 

As through these enterprises, indicative of the love of splendour and the 
great wealth of the king, provision was made for the magnificence of the new 
royal city and of its religious services, so too, another regulation of Hiram’s, 
mentioned by Menander, points to a reorganisation of the cult, or at least 
of the order of festivals. For Menander relates that Hiram was the first to 
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have the Awakening of Hercules celebrated in the month of Peritius, when 
he was starting forth on the war against the Cypriotes. 

We learn from the records that the king not only reorganised the in- 
ternal structure of the Tyrian state, but also took measures to safeguard the 
foreign acquisitions of his predecessors. The passage from Menander, cited 
above, tells that Hiram made war against the Cypriotes, who did not pay 
their tribute and were again subjugated by Hiram. From this it is clear that 
the Island of C;p)rus had already, under Hiram’s predecessor, passed from the 
possession of Sidon, which had oolonised it during her hegemony, to Tyre. 

As all the records we have had under consideration indicate that Tyre 
had gained its position as leading state dm-ing the previous reign, and in 
Hiram’s time was looking to the organisation and strengthening of what had 
been won, the same thing may be said of the relations with Israel. The 
records on this subject are relatively complete, and of the most manifold 
interest for the history of both these flomishing states. We shall therefore 
have to treat them somewhat more in detail. 

Through David’s successful wars the Israelitish state had grown from its 
former insignificance to a power greater than had for a long time existed in 
Western Asia. The whole of Syria and Palestine, with the exception of the 
northern coast, belonged to the kingdom of Israel, so that Phoenicia, on 
the continent side, was nearly surrounded by Israelitiali territory. All the 
routes of commerce which led from the Euphrates, from Arabia and Egypt, 
to the emporiums of the Mediterranean, were controlled by the Israelites, 
and after the conquest of the Edomite district, they also possessed the com- 
mercial ports on the Red Sea, where the Phoenicians had long carried on 
an extremely profitable trade with Arabia and Ethiopia, and perhaps also, 
even before David’s time, with India. Under these circumstances the Phce- 
nicians made an effort to enter into closer relations with their powerful 
neighbours. 

Soon after the beginning of his reign, Hiram sent an embassy to David 
which resulted in his despatching Phoenician workmen to Jerusalem to build 
the Jewish king a palace. There is no mention of compensation for tliis 
service ; so it seems, especially from the short account which makes the 
messengers and the workmen go to David together, that the Phoenician ruler 
had the building erected simply in order to show himself well-disposed 
towards the Israelite. However that may be, with the continued friendship 
of their rulers there could be no lack of important results for the political 
and commercial relations of the two states; and commercial undertakings 
and alliances, such as we find in greater extent in the reign of Solomon, may 
even at that time have been entered into by them. 

After the death of David, Hiram sought to maintain the cordial relations 
between the two countries under Solomon’s rule, and therefore took occa- 
sion, upon the latter’s accession to the throne, to send an embassy to 
Jerusalem with congratulations, and to request the continuation of the friend- 
ship. Solomon was then cherishing the project of building the temple which 
David had desired to erect after the completion of the palace which Hiram’s 
workmen had built for him in Jerusalem towards the end of his reign. For 
the pious king considered it unfitting that he should dwell in a “ cedar 
palace,” while the dwelling of Jehovah was a tent. But in ^'iew of the con- 
tinuance of internal disturbances and the still incomplete subjugation of the 
provinces that had been incorporated in the kingdom, he was withheld from 
Ills project by the prophet Nathan, who showed him that the execution of it 
was destined to his successor. 
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In carrying out hia father’s plan, Solomon could not dispense with Phce- 
nioian workmen and artificers, so lie took the opportunity afforded by the 
friendly overtures of the Tyrian king to make a treaty with him. Accord- 
ing to the more ancient version of this treaty, Hiram was to furnish cedar 
and cypress wood, together with carpenters and stone-masons for the build-; 
Lng, and to send the materials already shaped on rafts to Judah. In return 
Hiram stipulated that he should receive yearly as long as the work con- 
tinued, twenty thousand measures of wheat, as “food for his house,” that is, 
for the royal household, and twenty, or according to the reading of the Sep- 
tuagint and according to Josephus, twenty thousand measures of oil of olives. 

After the temple at Jerusalem had been completed with the assistance of 
Phmnician artificers, other compacts for similar purposes must have been 

made by the 
pomp-loving 
Solomon with 
the Tyrian king. 
For we learn 
that the supplies 
of cedar and fir 
trees and gold 
continued for 
twenty years. 
That at the same 
time the com- 
mercial rela- 
tions of the two 
countries were 
regulated by 
treaties, import 
duties for wares 
fixed, the posi- 
^'****^*«i^//* of the Phoe- 

^ nician mer- 

, chants resident 

fKB SO-CALLED » TOJCD OF Hl*AM» iU Judah, aS Well 



nf tl settled m Phoemcian lands determined, lies quite in the 

nature of the case and is also in part supported by definite statements. 

w- tale represents the wise Solomon in a dispute with his 

being himself over- 

come by a Phcemcian wiser than himself. As the legend of tlie wisdom 

so friendly relation with Hiram, 

ofthp extraordinary wealth of the fsraelitish king makes 

the temuLTlw w^’ f to ^lim a remarkable votive offiring in 
1 ’^telkaHh, that golden pillai* which, according to the exoernts 
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gratitude for his assistance in the biulding of the tople 
a mereln^nf^of ^^laracter of a popular tradition to be deemed 

SoWi Si the toTd to another Phcenieian story, 

ooLomon sent the gold that was not used in the building of the temple to 
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the Tyrian king, and the latter is said to have had that famous column made 
as a setting for the statue of his daughter, who was married to Solomon. 
That Solomon mariied a daughter of Hiram is reported by two authors who 
have written on Phcenioian history, Chsetus and Menander of Pergamus. 
Biblical history records the marriage of Solomon with the daughter’ of an 
Egyptian king, and also mentions the Jewish king’s large in which 

were also Siclonian women, for whom Solomon establislied the racial cult of 
the Sidonians, the worship of Astar'te. This would indicate for the Sido- 
nians an unusually high position in the harem. 

As Tyrian legend and history take pains to honour Hiram for his connection 
with Solomon, who was early a resplendent figure in eastern tradition, on the 
other hand we must not overlook a similar effort in Jewish historiography, 
which tells us with pleasure of the friendship of the two Israelitish riders 
with Hiram, and does not conceal the fact that the external brilliancy and 
wealth of Solomon were a consequence of the connection with the rich and 
artistic neighbom-ing nation. Even later Jewish tradition relates many a 
strange thing about this famous Tyrian king. He is said to be that prince 
of Tyre who in Ezekiel xxviii. 2, walks amid the precious stories of Para- 
dise, and, in accordance with a further interpretation of Ezekiel’s prophecy, 
he is said to have perished at the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadi-ezzar, after 
having lived five hundred years. 

According to another not quite unfounded tale, Hiram had a temple built 
at Tyre like that at Jerusalem, and introduced Jewish customs in it, in which 
respect Hiram may be compared to the Emperor Julian, who transferred 
Christian usages to heathendom. This story is allied to another Syrian 
tradition that the ecclesiastical translation of the Old Testament which the 
Syrians use is that which Hiram requested Solomon to have made. As the 
traditions of the Phoenicians and of the neighbouring Hebrews and Syrians 
so long preserved the memory of the two kings, they look upon this time 
as the period of splendour of both Phoenicia and Israel. & 


THE StJCCESSOES OP HIEAM 

Hiram was succeeded by his son Baalbazer, who died after a reign of 
seven years. He was succeeded by his son Abdastarte, who reigned nine 
years. At the age of twenty-nine he fell a victim to a palace revolution. 
The four sons of his nurse conspired against him and removed him from 
their path. The oldest of them, Metuastarte, son of Leastarte mounted ihe 
throne and held the government twelve years. [Most of the authorities 
differ from Pietsohmann in assigning twenty-four years to Metuastarte’s 
reign, in the last half of which he associated with himself on the throne a 
scion of the royal house who is Icnown as Astarte or sometimes Abda- 
starts 11.] His successor was one of his brothers, Astharymns, who nine 
years later was put to death by his brother Phelles. Only eight months 
afterwards a like fate overtook the latter. He was murdered by Ithobaal, 
(Eth-baal), priest of Astarte. 

With Ithobaal’s accession orderly conditions were again restored. He 
entered into friendly relations with the kingdom of. northern Israel, con- 
cluded what Amos calls a “ brotherly covenant ” with it, and gave his 
daughter, Jezebel, in marriage to the warlike king, Ahab, son of Omri. 
The drought which visited northern Syria in Ahab’s time is also mentioned 
in the annals of Tju’e ; they limit its duration to one year, and ascribe its 
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cessation to an intercessory procession which Ithobaal performed. Under 
his government the heavy doom which was to fall on the Syrian countries 
from Assyria, drew nearer to Phoenicia. Asshurnazirpal marched with his 
army (876 B.c.) down from the upper valley of the Orontes into the low- 
lvin» coast district of Djun Akkor, and proceeding southward across it, 
penetrated to the Nahr-el-Kelb, where one of the Assyrian rock sculptures 
appears to date from him. The towns of Phoenicia made haste to buy him 
off with presents, and thus escaped for this time. Ithobaal, it is said, 
founded Botrys, probably in the well-grounded anticipation that this raid 
Avould not be the last of the kind which would take this direction. From 
Botrys the passage of the Eas-el-Shakka could be commanded. 

The successor of Ithobaal was his son Baalazar, who reigned six years, 
and the latter’s son Mettenus (Metten) then ruled during twenty-nine years. 
After Ins death the crown passed to Pygmalion. With this king, who occu- 
pied the throne forty-seven years, the consecutive list of the kings of Tyre 
winch has come down to us from Menander’s works, comes to an end. No 
more of it has been preserved intact. 

In Baalazar’s time the danger threatening Phoenicia from the growing 
power of Assyria, seems to have been recognised at Aradus and in the neigh- 
bouring towns. In the battle of Qarqar (854) Mettenbaal [Matinu-Baal of 
Shalmaneser IPs records]. King of Aradus, fought on Ahab’s side against 
Shalmaneser II, and so perhaps did also the troops of Ushu and Sian, two 
places which the Assyrian inscriptions generally mention, together with Simyra 
and Aradus, and also those of Akko. These would be the towns which were 
least protected by natural boundaries on the side of northern Syria. Shal- 
maneser II boasts that on Ms campaigns against Hazael of Damascus, he 
had taken tribute from Tyre, where Metten was then reigning, and Sidon 
(842 and 839 B.c.), and also from Byblus (839) ; this may be a bragging 
name for voluntary presents he had received there. In Pygmalion’s time 
Sidon and Tyre seem to have been under an obligation to pay taxes to the 
Assyrian king, Adad-nirari III, whose conquering expeditions twice attained 
Phoenicia (804 and 803). It then had peace from the Assyrians for more 
than half a century, imtil the time of Tiglathpileser III. This king’s in- 
scriptions announce that he wasted the territory of the towns of Simyra, 
Akko, Ushu, and Sian, installed there Assyrian captains and established 
colonists who were brought thither from the farthest corners of the empire. 
Hiram II of Tyre and Sibittibi’li of Byblus are named amongst the kings 
whose homage he received in Syria, and on another occasion Mettenbaal 
of Aradus, while Tyre had to pay him one hundred and fifty talents of 
gold. Aradus, Byblus, and Tyre -were apparently the only independent 
states of Phcenicia at this time. 

Tyre remained the most independent and the most powerful. Elulmus, 
who reigned there about 728-692 b.c., under the name of Pylas, succeeded, 
at the outset of his reign in subduing tJie rebellious Cypriotes by means of his 
war-ships. In his time Shalmaneser IV, the successor of Tiglathpileser III, 
overran the whole of Phoenicia. A peace was concluded, by which Sidon, 
Akko, even Palaetyrus, and many other towns passed to the Assyrian king. 
Apparently they wish to make themselves independent of the island city, 
even at the cost of their political independence. But since the Tyrians 
showed ^ themselves dissatisfied with this, Shalmaneser again advanced into 
Phcenicia, and in order to reach the island fortress, he collected sixty ships 
OTth eight hundred rowers, from which it appears that they were of small 
dimensions. But the Tyrians defended themselves bravely ; with twelve 
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ships they scattered the enemy’s fleet, and took five hundred prisoners. 
Then the Assyrian king marched away, but left behind a part of his army," 
to hold the mainland opposite Tyre and cut it ofiE from the river which there 
fell into the sea, and from the aqueducts, and thus prevent the Tyrians from 
supplying themselves with drinking water. This is said to have lasted for 
five years, while the Tyrians had recourse to the water which collected in 
wells they dug on their island. In the end they appear to have grown weary 
of resisting. Apparently the annals of Tyre do not assert that the eWts of 
the Assyrians were entirely without result. Sargon ascended the throne of 
Assyria in 722, and it is supposed that the Tyrians came to terms with him 
in 720, when he appeared in Syria to crush the alliance of Arpad, Simyra, 
Damascus, and Samaria. Sargon boasts that he drew the lonians like fish 
from the sea, and quieted Cilicia, and Tyre, and he speaks of Tyro as a town 
which belonged to him. Sennacherib set up a king in Sidon, named Tubaal, 
that is Ithobaal, on whom he imposed a tax j Abdili’ti of Aradus and Urumilki 
of Byblus also did homage to him. From Syria he took workmen to 
Nineveh, who had there to build ships for him after the pattern of the vessels 
of their own country. These were manned with Tyiian, Sidonian, and also 
Greek, i.e., iprobably Cyprian, seamen, and with them he was able to under- 
take a maritime expedition on the Tigris to subdue tlie people of Bit Yakin 
and the Elamites “ with their gods,” and to carry tlrem away as prisoners 
(694 B.G.). These vessels are represented on a bas-relief at Kuyunjik, round 
transports, with the hind and foreparts bent upwards, and war-ships with a 
great projecting keel. Both classes had two decks. On the upper one, 
behind high side railings, outside which the warriors have hung their shields, 
the prisoners and men armed with spears, are seen seated. Between the 
decks sit the oarsmen, their backs turned to the forepart of the ship. Two 
rows of oars are at work, one above the other ; two long poles serve instead 
of a rudder and are disposed right and left of the stern of the vessel. 

Soon after Sennacherib’s son Esarhaddon had begun his reign, Abd-milkot, 
king of Sidon, the successor, apparently, of that iSiobaal or Ethhaal whom 
Sennacherib had installed there, allowed himself to be beguiled into an effort 
after independence, in unison with Sanduarri, ruler of the two towns of 
Kundu and Sizu, which are to be sought inland, to the east of Sidon. The 
attempt failed. Sidon was taken (678 b.c.), plimdered, and laid waste ; the 
fortifications were demolished, the inhabitants led away into exile, and on its 
site a new settlement was established, which was peopled by men from the 
eastern districts of the Assyrian empire and received as a colony the name 
of Kar-Asshur-akhe-iddin (the city of Esarhaddon). In the year 671 B.c. 
Esarhaddon took the field against Tirhaqa of Egypt; and Baal of Tyre, 
trusting in Tirhaqa’s power, exhibited insubordination. As in Shalma- 
neser’s time. Tyre was again cut off by the Assyrians from aU its supplies 
of food and water. It is not stated whether Baal was thus reduced to 
submission. But certain it is that in Asshurbanapal’s reign Baal was again 
besieged by the Assyrians, in his island city. Defences were again erected 
on the mainland opposite, and all approaches were blocked by land and sea. 
To quench their thirst the besieged are said to have been finally reduced to 
drinking salt water. The final result was that Baal submitted and tendered 
guarantees for a more loyal demeanour in futm'e. He delivered up his own 
daughter and those of his brother as wives for the supreme king, together 
with a rich dowry, and also surrendered him his son Yahi-melek. This 
was more than Asshurbanapal required, and he sent Yahi-melek back to his 
father. Probably with the assistance of Baal’s war-'ships, the Assyrians then 
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procsfidfid to tli6 sulijcotion of tlis otlicv isloiiid Icing of Piicfinicitij Ynlcinlii 
of Aradus. He also was compelled to spd Ms daughter to Nineveh with 
many presents ; every such addition to his harem was peculiarly grateful. to 
Asshurbanapal. Subsequently, however, Yakinlu a,gain fell into disgrace, 
and was deposed ; perhaps not without the co-operation of his ten sons, who 
all presented themselves, with valuable presents, at Asshurbanaiial’s court, to 
make application for the vacant throne. It was given to one of them, called 
Azebaal; the rest were bought off with honours. The period to which these 
events belong cannot be exactly determined; it is possible that they may 
have some connection with the fact that Asshurbanapal’s brother Shamash- 
shum-ukin succeeded in rousing the vassals in the west to rebellion. In 
connection with a campaign wMch was undertaken against the Arab prince 
Yauta about 640 B.o., the towns of Ushu and Akko -were punished in exem- 
plary fasliion, for negligent payment of the tribute and for repudiating their 
allegiance. This may have been the last warlike action wMch an Assyrian 
army performed in the territory of Phcenieia, although an Assyrian governor 
of .Simyra, with the rank of an epon 3 Tnos, or limmn, is mentioned as late as 
the year 636 b,o. 

Syria and Palestine did not escape the blows of fate whose force wrecked 
the Assyrian empire after A-Sshurbanapal’s reign.- Hordes of Scythian 
horsemen, carrying bows and javelins, broke in from the north and pene- 
trated as far as the frontiers of Egypt (about 625 B.C.). Presents from 
Psamthek I are said to have induced them to turn back. Before leaving 
Syria the stragglers plimdered the sanctuary of Aphrodite at Askalon. The 
power of Egypt was again increased under the rule of Psamthek, for his 
special care was the creation of a mercenary army composed of Oarians and 
lonians, and so strong did it become that his son and successor, Neku II 
(608 B.C.), was able to go still fiu'ther and attempt to recover the dominion 
which the Pharaohs of the New Kingdom had possessed in Syria. Josiah of 
Judah, who was foolhardy enough to oppose him at Megiddo, was by him 
defeated. Syria seems to have submitted to him, as far as the coxmtries bor- 
dering the Euphrates. Gaza offered resistance, but was taken. 

But it was only for a short time that Neku II could feel himself a 
conqueror. Nabopolassar sent his son Nebuchadrezzar against him, and at 
Carchemish on the Euphrates a battle was fought in the year 605 b.g. which 
Neku lost. Nebuchadrezzar could not at once completely follow up his 
victory, for he had to return to Babylon, where his father had in the mean- 
time died. Still the Babylonians now had a free hand in Syria, and Neku 
did not again venture to face them. 

The PhcBuicians had long learat how to make the best of a foreign 
supremacy. A strong party wMch held it advisable to side with Nebuchad- 
rezzar as the most powerful of the rivals for the lordship over Assyria, 
appears to have held the reins of government in Tyre, when Apries (Uah- 
ab-Ra) attained that of Egypt. The latter, as Herodotus relates, immediately 
on his accession, took the field against Sidon and gave battle to the Tyrians 
by sea ; and then only does it appear that opinion changed and Tyre allowed 
herself to enter into negotiations Avith Egypt. Otherwise, in 587 Nebuchad- 
rezzar would have had no grounds for not only proceeding with his army to 
renew the siege of J erusalem, but also advancing against Tyre. Apries did 
not venture to march against the Babylonians, but left the Jbavs and Tyrians 
to their fate. Already in July, 686, the capital of the kingdom of Judah 
had been conquered : the tomi was destroyed and the people led away into 
exile in Babylonia. According to Ezekiel the Tyrians hailed the fall of 
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Jerusalem mth joy : the gate which barred the nations was broken, another 
commercial route was opened up. But according to Menander, in 687 
Nebuchadrezzar had already begun to blockade Ithobaal II in his island. 
Tyre resisted longer than ever before, and Ithobaal II did not surrender for 
thirteen years (674), and proba,bly then only because he was compelled to do 
so by the straits to which the isolation from the mainland and the cessation 
of all industries had' reduced his subjects. The town ivas neither taken by 
storm nor plundered and ruined. Ithobaal’s family had to remove to Baby- 
lon, so that in case Baal II, to whom Nebuchadrezzar gave Tyre in fee, 
should prove insubordinate, the Babylonians might not want for pretenders 
to the crown. To frighten the Pharaohs from further attempts to interfere, 
Nebuchadrezzar undertook a campaign against Egypt (in 568) . The Tyrians 
remained docile. Nabonidus still called Gaza the southernmost landmark 
of his kingdom. 

The reign of Baalll, which lasted ten years (to 664), was followed by 
an interregnum, a period in which Tyre was not xmder kings, but under 
judges, sufiets — that is, rulers who could lay claim to no sort of legal right. 
Thus Tyre was in a state of anarchy. Finally a party prevailed, which 
sent for a legitimate king from Babylon, namely Maharbaal (Greek Merba- 
los), who reigned four years. He was succeeded by his brother Hiram 
(III), who was also fetched from Babylon. The annals of Tyre place the 
transference of power into the hands of Cyrus, the Persian, in the fourteenth 
year of the twenty years’ reign of Hiram III (638 B.c.). As a matter of 
course, when Babylon fell into the hands of the Persians, Phcenicia, like the 
rest of Syria, also changed masters. It seems as though the wearisome siege 
of Tyre, under Nebuchadrezzar, and the period of anarchy which followed 
it, had stifled in the Tyrians the last remains of the desire for indepen- 
dence. Hiram’s passive demeanour may have been determined by doubt of 
the safety of his own throne, if not by considerations respecting his kins- 
men who had remained at Babylon, and dread of the nomination of a rival 
king by Cyrus ; and if Hiram possessed some of the hereditary wisdom of 
the former princes of Tyre, who appeared even to Ezekiel as in their way 
“ wiser than Daniel,” he may also have recognised in the Persians the people 
to whom belonged the future in southwestern Asia. ^ 

The modest extent of Phosnicia did not, from the first, correspond to the 
inordinate number and distant position of the colonies, which the Phoeni- 
cians, chiefly for the sake of the successful preservation of their commercial 
interests, had been obliged to establish on foreign shores. The loss in in- 
ternal strength and able-bodied population thus inflicted on the mother 
country, was not compensated by the treasures laid up in that mother country 
itself, whose surroundings permitted of no extension of territory, and whose 
own prosperity would have been permanently hazarded by any attempt at 
an aggressive increase of power. And if, in many instances, the despatch 
of emigrants may have disposed of an excess of population, nothing could 
prevent the colonies from becoming, in course of time, more and^ more 
estranged from the interest of the mother city, and attaining a position in 
which they were entirely dependent on their own resources. To sail from 
the Syrian coast to Gades (Cadiz), took eighty days in the time of the 
Greeks, and before that probably much longer, and it was necessary to 
traverse the whole of the Mediterranean. Even if Phoenicia had been spared 
the continual pressure of the exigencies of war, it would still have been im- 
possible permanently to maintain the dominion over the colonies in their 
entire extent, and to prevent the development of independence. But the 
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very period in which the Phcenioiaiis had most to suffer from attacks of the 
Assyrians, when the inhabitants of Tyre had to confine themselves to the de- 
fence of their citadel in the sea, coincides with the time in which the Hel- 
lenes founded their colonies in Sicily. The immediate connection with the 
Phoaniciaus of the west Avas thus lost. The latter were now compelled to 
defend themselves against the adversary with their own arms, and, as it were, 
AA'ith a complete cliange of front. At the same time, in the beginning of the 
seA'enth century, according to all appearance, there arose in the land of Tar- 
shish a natu'e dynasty, whose representative in legend is the long-lived king, 
Arganthonius, Avho is supposed to have attained the considerable age of one 
hundred and fifty years, and the rulers of this dynasty no longer exclusively 
favoured the commerce of the Phoenicians. When, about the year 690, the 
merchant Chaljeus of Samos, arrived there, he was able unmolested to sell 
so much sih-er, that he is said to have made sixty talents by the transaction, 
and his example was imitated, especially by Phoenician seamen. Wherever 
the Hellenic merchant or seaman was admitted, he began to cast the Phoe- 
nician into the shade, and when, in the reign of Psamthek I, Egypt made 
herself more than ever accessible to foreign intercourse, it was not the 
Phcenicians but the Hellenes Avho dei’ived the most advantages from the fact, 
although it may be true that, at Ifeku’s bidding, the Phoenician seamen were 
the first who attempted the circumnavigation of Africa, and successfully 
accomplished it. In Cilicia, even before the Persian epoch, Hellenic civilisa- 
tion had begun to be generally adopted, and about the same time at wliich 
Phoenicia became subject to Cyrus, the towns of Cyprus, which had long 
been for the most part Hellenic, passed, though only temporarily, under the 
supremacy of Egypt. From tliis date down to the time of Alexander the 
Great, the history of Phmnioia forms a port of the history of the Persian 
empire, while from the middle of the seventh century B.c. the history of 
the Phoenicians of the west, merges more and more in that of the city which 
there constituted herself the energetic mistress of the colonies ; that history 
is connected in the closest fashion Avith the destinies of Carthage.** 
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CHAPTER IV. PHCENICIA UNDER THE PERSIANS 

Although Tyre does not appear to have lost its independence in its "wars 
with Nebuchadrezzar, it was impossible that it should endure a siege of thirteen 
yeai’S without great injury to its prosperity. At the commencement of the 
Babylonian war it was evidently at me head of the Phoenician states ; the 
people of Sidon and Aradus furnished its fleet with mariners and soldiers ; 
the artisans of Byblus wrought in its dockyards. But from this time 
the pre-eminence of the Tyrians is lost. Aalunes II dispossessed them of 
Cyprus, though a family of Tyrian origin seems to have acquired the sover- 
eignty in Salamis, which they retained till deprived of it by Evagoras. 
We do not find any mention made of Uie Phoenician naval states, as forming 
a part of the aUianoe into which the Babylonians, Lydians, and Egyptians 
entered, for the pm'pose of resisting the danger which threatened them all 
from the rising power of Cyrus. But whether they were connected during 
this time with Babylon, or, as is more probable, with Egypt, whose power 
had revived under Aahmes II, they would be equally in opposition to the 
policy of Persia ; and it was as a preparatory step towards obtaining posses- 
sion of the seacoast, that Cyrus secured lumsefi an ally in Palestine, by 
showing the Jews other marks of favour, and allowing them to rebuild Jeru- 
salem, in doing which they availed themselves of the aid of Sidon iind Tyre 
in felling timber on Lebanon. Without this security, it would have been 
very impolitic in Persia to allow the fortification of a place of such natural 
strength as Jerusalem. 

During the whole of his reign we find no mention made of his employing 
the Phoenician navy in his enterprises, which indeed were exclusively military. 
Towards its close he unquestionably meditated an expedition against Egypt ; 
but his attention was drawn off to the nomadic nations on his north-eastern 
frontier, in warfare with whom he lost his life. Xenophon indeed attributes 
to him the conquest of Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Egypt, in his Qyr^^Aid; but 
his assertion has not obtained credit. Cambyses, his son, almost immediately 
undertook an expedition against Egypt, in which he employed the naval forces 
of the Phoenicians. Both Cyprus and Phoenicia gave tiiemselves up unresist- 
ingly to the power which was evidently destined to inherit the ascendency 
in Western Asia, previously possessed by Babylon. When the conquest of 
Egypt was effected, he wished to attack Carthage ; but the Phoenicians 
refused, allegfiag the religious obligations which forbade them to take part 
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in a ■fl'ar against their own descendants. Cambyses had no nieans of com- 
pelling them ; he bad no fleet of his own ; they had given themselves up, by 
preference rather than necessity, to the Persians. The Cyprians had not 
the same motive as the Phoenicians for refusing to acl; against Carthage ; 
hut the strength of the naval armament lay in the Phcenioian ships, and 
Cambyses desisted from his project. 

In the more perfect organisation, both of its revenues and its forces, which 
the Persian monarchy owed to Darius, the navy of Phmnicia became a regular 
and very important pai't of the public power. By its means Darius made 
himself master of the islands on the coast of Asia Minor. Along with Pale.s- 
tine and Cyprus it formed the fifth of the twenty nomes into which his empire 
was divided, and they paid jointly a tribute of 350 talents— just half the 
money-tribute which was levied ttom Egypt. Although these nomes are 
called by the general name of satrapies, and had each a separate governor, 
it does iiot appear that the internal constitution of the several kingdoms wa.s 
disturbed ; at least, in Phoenicia and in Cyprus the native princes continued 
to reign. 

The commercial prosperity of Tyre and Sidon remained unimpaired, 
except by the rivalry of their own colonies of Carthage and Cadiz j for the 
Persians, like the Turks and Tartars, never became themselves a maritime 

E ower. The rich traffic of Arabia and the East still passed through the 
ands of the Phmnicians, and their manufactories of purple and glass were 
in full activity. Throughout the long struggle between G-reeoe and Persia, 
which began with the burning of Sardis, 9ie Phoenicians constituted the 
naval strength of the Persian armaments. The Cilician and Egyptian 
troops, destined for the reduction of Cyprus, were conveved to that Mand in 
Fhoenician ships. In the conflict by sea and land which subsequently took 
place, the Phoenician fleet was defeated by that of the Ionian Greeks ; hut 
the Persians having been at the same time successful by land, the revolt was 
suppressed, and Cyprus, after a year’s independence, returned to its subjec- 
tion. The Persian commanders proceeded from the conquest of Cyprus to 
attack the Ionian cities themselves. A naval force of 600 vessels was assem- 
bled for the reduction of Miletus, the city of ArLstagoras, by whom the 
Ionian revolt had been instigated, among which the Phoenicians were con- 
spicuous for their zeal and bravery. In me sea-fight off the island of Lade, 
opposite to Miletus, they defeated the lonians, who were deficient in naval 
training and discipline, and weakened by the defection of the greater part of 
the Samians. Tlie conquest of Miletus speedily followed ; and the Phmni- 
cian fleet, having subdued the islands of Asiatic Greece, crossed over to the 
Thraciaa Chersonesus. Miltiades, afterwai-ds the conqueror of Marathon, 
narrowly escaped capture by one of theh’ vessels, and his son Metiochus fell 
into their han^. It was no doubt by means of the Phosniciaii fleet, as well 
as that of the lonians, that the islands of the .^gean were reduced, and the 
land force.? of Persia conveyed to Marathon, though no specific mention is 
made of them in the subsequent operations. 

When Xerxes carried out the project of a renewed invasion of Greece, 
which Darius had been prevented by death from executing, we find the Phoe- 
nicians bearing a conspicuous part among the naval forces which he assem- 
bled for that purpose. To them, in conjunction with the Egyptians, was 
committed the construction of the bridges of boats, by which the Helles- 
pont was passed. The Phoanicians were also engaged in the construction 
of the canal, by which Xerxes cut through the isthmus which joins Mount 
Athos to the mainland, thus avoiding the fate which had befallen the fleet of 
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Mardonius, They alone had sufficient experience in works of this kind to 
make the sides of their excavation a gradual slope; the other nations who 
were employed in it dug perpendicularly down, and increased their own 
labour by the falling in of the sides. Before crossing the Hellespont, Xerxes 
mustered Iris troops near* Abydos, and caused his naval forces to try their 
skill and speed against each other by a contest in the Straits, in which the 
Phcenioians of Sidon were victorious over the Greeks as weU as over the 
other barbarians. They furnished to the armament which assembled at 
Doriscus and the mouth of the Hebrus, 300 ships ; the Egyptians sending 
200, and the people of Cyprus 160. The names of their several commanders, 
probably their kings, have been preserved by Herodotus ; Tetranestus the 
son of Anysus the Sidonian; Mapen the son of Sirom the Tyrian; and 
Merbaal the son of Agbaal the Aradian. 

We do not hear again of the Phoenician navy, until the Athenians, who 
had been left predominant in Greece and at the head of her naval confeder- 
acy, transferred the war to Cyprus and the coast of Cilicia. When the Per- 
sian generals, Artabazus and Megabyzus, mustered their troops in Cilicia for 
the reconquest of Egypt, they marched through Syria and Phmnicia, gather- 
ing the naval forces of this latter country on their way. After the main 
body of the Athenians had surrendered in the island Prosopitis, a reinforce- 
ment of fifty triremes, which had sailed into the Mendesian mouth of the Nile, 
in ignorance of what had happened, was attacked by the Phcenieian fleet and 
almost entirely destroyed. The Athenians being thus threatened with the 
loss of their ascendency in the eastern part of the Mediterranean, Cimon, the 
conqueror at the Eurymedon, was sent with a fleet of two hundred triremes 
to occupy Cyprus. He attacked Citium, but died before it was reduced ; his 
successor, Anaxicrates, hearing of the approach of a Phoenician and Cilioian 
armament, sailed out to meet them, and defeated them off Salamis in Cyprus. 
Many of their ships were sunk, a hundred with their crews taken, and the 
remnant pursued to the coast of Phoenicia. This success, however, was not 
followed up by the Athenians, who returned almost immediately to their 
own country. 

The Egyptians having revolted from Persia and set Amyrtteus [Amen- 
Ru^ on Sie throne in the year 406, endeavoured to possess themselves 
of Hioenicia, the great source of the naval power of Persia ; but tlieir plan 
was frustrated by this return of the Phoenician fleet. We next find them 
mentioned (394 B.c.) as auxiliaries of Athens in the destruction of the 
naval superiority which Sparta had gained by the battle of .^gospotami. 
Persia, which had aided Sparta in the Peloponnesian war, faithful to its 
policy of distracting Greece by siding with the weaker party, and alarmed 
at the progress of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, raised by its emissaries a war in 
Greece, wliioh occasioned the recall of the Spartan king. At the same time 
Pharnabazus collected a naval armament from Cyprus and Phoenicia to 
attack the Spartan fleet at Cnidus. The Athenian forces were commanded 
by Conon, and in the battle which ensued, the Spartans were defeated at sea 
with the loss of fifty triremes and many of the crews, who after swimming 
ashore were made prisoners by the land forces. The victorious fleets pur- 
sued their way to Greece, and being left by Pharnabazus under the command 
of Conon, assisted in rebuilding the walls of Athens. 

From this time it appears probable that more intimate and permanent 
relations were established between Phoenicia, and Athens. Phoenicians set- 
tled there, and had their own places of worship and interment. 

The cities of Phoenicia were involved in the consequences of the war 
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whicli arose between the Persians and Evagoras of Cyprus. Being forced 
into hostilities, he did not confine himself to the defence of his own king- 
dom, hut reduced nearly the ivhole island, sent a fl.eet against Phcenicia, and 
took Tyre, according to Isocrates, by assault. In the incidental mention 
of Phoenician affairs which we thus gain from the Greek historians, Tyre 
appears as the predominant state, in naval strength, while Sidon was the 
most flourishing and wealthy, and, as being one of the residences of the kings 
of Persia, was more difficult to detach from its allegiance. 

We next find Phoenicia engaged in the extensive revolt of the Persian 
provinces, which was encouraged by the successful resistance of the Egyp- 
tians under Nectanebo, the hostility of Sparta, and the disaffection of the 
Asiatic satraps. Nearly the whole maritime region from Egypt to Lyoia, in- 
cluding Phmnicia and Syria, Cilioia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia, was in league 
to throw off the yoke of the Great IGng; Sparta aided them by a land force, 
sent to Egypt imder Agesilaus, and the Athenian Chabrias commanded the 
fleet. Taclms, the king of Egypt, successor of Nectanebo I, advanced with 
an army into Palestine and began to reduce the strong places which were 
held by the Persians ; but in the meantime disaffection had arisen among his 
subjects and the army, and he was compelled to abandon his kingdom and 
take refuge in Persia. Artaxerxes Mnemon died soon after, in the year 
858 B.c. During the first part of the reign of his successor Ochus, Egypt, 
being successful in maintaining its independence against his feeble attempts 
for its reconquest, appears to have acquiesced in his possession of Phoenicia ; 
but now Egypt was invited to take part in a revolt. The satrap and generals 
of Ochus [Artaxerxes IIIJ, who resided in the territory of Sidon, had 
treated its inhabitants with great insolence, and in a general assembly of the 
Phoenician cities held at Tripolis (352 B.c.), it was determined to renounce 
their submission to Persia. They began by destroying the royal residence 
and the stores of forage ooUeoted for ^e use of the cavalry, and put to death 
the Persians from whom they had received injuries. Having thus provoked 
to the utmost the hostility of Ochus, they raised a numerous fleet of tri- 
remes, hired foreign mercenaries, prepared arms and stores, and sent a mes- 
sage to Nectanebo inviting him to join them. 

Even the sluggish nature of Ochus was roused by these insults to his 
authority, and he prepared to take a terrible vengeance upon Phcenicia, and 
especially upon Sidon. He assembled a large force of infantry and cavalry 
at Babylon, with which (351 B.c.) he began his march towards the coast, 
commanding Belesys the satrap oi Syria, and Mazaeus the satrap of Cilicia, 
to unite their forces and invade Phoenicia. Four thousand Grecian mercena- 
ries, however, whom Tenues the king of Sidon had received from Egypt, 
commanded by Mentor of Jlhodes, sufficed along with the native troops to 
drive back both the satraps. Meanwhile Cyprus had followed the example 
of Phoenicia. The nine petty kings who governed an equal number of 
towns, in subordination to Persia, asserted their own independence. Evago- 
ras, whom we have formerly known as tyrant of Salamis, had been assas- 
sinated soon after the termination of his war with Persia, but had left two 
sons, Pnytagoras and Evagoras. Pnytagoras, the elder, had been expelled 
by his younger brother ; but the Peraians had reinstated him, and given 
Evagoras a ^ command in Asia. Idrieus, the prince of Caria, who had 
remained faithful to Persia amidst the general defection of the maritime 
states of Asia, sent a fleet of forty triremes to attack Salamis ; Evagoras 
and the Athenian Phocion brought eight thousand mercenary foot-soldiers, 
and began the siege on the land side. The island was flourishing, as the 
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rosult of sovoral years of peace) and. the hope of plunder drew adventurers 
from the opposite coasts of Syria and Cilicia, by whom the army of Evago- 
ras and Phooion was soon swollen to double its former amount, so that dis- 
may and apprehension prevailed not only in Salamis, but among the rulers 
of the minor states. 

While Ochus was on his march from Babylon, Tennes the Vitig of Sidon, 
alarmed at the magnitude of the forces which were about to be brought 
against him, sent Thessalion, a confidential minister, to treat with the Persian 
king for the betrayal of the city when his army should appear before it, 
promising besides, his advice in the conduct of the expedition against 
Egyirt, the localities of which he knew accurately. Ochus joyfhUy accepted 
the offer j but his pride was so much offended when Thessalion demanded, 
on behalf of Tennes, the pledge of the royal right hand, that he ordered 
him forthwith to be beheaded. An exclamation of Thessalion, that the king 
might do as he pleased, but that -without the aid of Tennes his projects 
would fail, recalled him to a better mind, and he gave the pledge of his 
right hand, — the most sacred in the estimation of the Persians, — and pro- 
ceeded on his march through Syria. The Sidonians had availed themselves 
of the king’s delay to make ample preparations for defence. They had col- 
lected a fieet of more than a hundred quinqueremes and triremes, fortified 
themselves with a wall and triple fosse, and carefnlly drilled their youth in 
martial exercises. But aU was frustrated by the treachery of Tennes, and 
Mentor, the commander of the Egyptian mercenaries. Under the pretext 
of going to attend a general cormcil of the Phoenician states, Tennes led one 
hundred of the most illustrious citizens of Sidon to the Persian camp, and 
betrayed them into the hands of Ochus, by whom they were put to death, 
as the alleged authors of the revolt. As he advanced towards the city, he 
Avas met by five hundi'ed of the Sidonians with the branches of supplication 
in their hands. Before he gave an answer to their petition, he asked Tennes 
whether he was confident that he could place the city in his hands. Tennes 
replied that he could ; and Ochus, who desired to have an opportunity of 
signal vengeance upon Sidon, which might strike terror into the other 
revolted states, not only refused the capitulation for which they supplicated, 
but caused them all to be put to death. It remained for the consummation 
of the treachery of Tennes to persuade the Egyptian mercenaries to admit 
the Persian troops within the -v^ls. 

The Sidonians had previously burnt their own fleet, that none might with- 
draw from the common danger ; and now reduced to despair, they shut up 
themselves, their children and their wives in their houses, and set them on 
fire. Including slaves, forty thousand persons are said thus to have perished j 
and so large was the treasure buried in the ashes of the conflagration, that 
the king sold for many talents the right of extracting it. This tale of 
unexampled perfidy and cruelty terminated in a signal display of retributive 
justice. Tennes, having served the purposes of Ochus, was put to death by 
him, or, kno-wing that this fate was designed for him, attempted suicide ; 
but wavering in his purpose, was killed by his wife, who immediately slew 
herself upon his body.^ Retribution awaited Persia also. Sidon lost by 
this event her chief naval forces, but became again a flourishing city under 
kings of its own. The cruelty of Persia, however, was never forgotten ; 
and when Alexander invaded Phoenicia, Sidon opened her gates to him. 
Cyprus was reduced soon after. Salamis was the last place which held out. 

[1 Other authorities attribute this end to Tennes’ father, Strato, Md its cause to the failure 
of an alliance with Taobus of Egypt against the Persians.] 
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Ochus, wlio Iiad at first favoured the claim of Evagoras, listened to the 
accusations of his enemies, and adopted the cause of Pnytagoras. Evagoras 
afterwards cleared himself from their charges, and received a governnent in 
Asia from the Persian king; but being guilty of malversation in his office, 
he escaped to Cyprus, where he was seized and put to death. Pnytagoras 
submitted to the Persians, and was confirmed in his sovereignty, and he held 
it to the time of Alexander, in whose service he engaged, commanding the 
fleet which besieged Tyre. 



The Siege of Tfbe 


The conquest of Egypt, which soon followed that of Phoenicia, was the 
last rally of the Persian power, before its final struggle and overthrow. In 
the interval between the conquest of Phoenicia and the invasion of Asia bv 
Alexander, Athens, the chief maritime state of Greece, was occupied with 
the protection of her own independence against the growing power of Mace- 
donia, and Persia was left quietly to enjoy the command which she had 
acquired over the fleets of Cypnis, Phoenicia, and Egypt. Her interference 
in Grecian politics was confined to sending a force to aid the Perinthians in 
their resistance to Phihp, and supporting, with her gold, that party in 
Athens, which, by opposing Macedonia, delayed the attack that had been 
long anticipated, when Greece should be united under a single head. Ochus, 
on his return from Egypt, gave himself up to the congenial vices of tlie Per- 
sian court, tyranny and luxury ; but he had two able ministers. Mentor the 
Rhodian, who governed his western provinces, and Bagoas, the eunuch, the 
eastern. He had become odious to his subjects, and was killed by Bagoas 
(338 B.C.). Arses his youngest son, whom Bagoas raised to the throne, in 
the hope of ruling by his means, soon showed the purpose of avenging his 
father's murder, and shared his fate in the third year of his reign. His 
children having been put to death, and the direct royal line thus become 
extinct, Darius, a great-nephew of Artaxerxes Mnemon, was placed on the 
throne, nearly at the same time (886 B.c.) that Alexander became king of 
Macedonia and master of Greece, whose forces he immediately prepared to 
employ for the invasion of Asia. 

The battle of the Granicus (334 B.c.)had given to Alexander the posses- 
sion of Asia Minor; by that of Issus (333 B.c.) Darius was driven beyond the 
Euplurates, and the whole coast of Phoenicia was left open to the Macedoni- 
ans. Alexander appointed Menon to the satrapy of Coele-Syria, and himself 
marched southward along the coast. On his way he was met by Strato, the 
son of Gerostratus, the king of Aradus and the adjacent territory, who offered 
him a golden crown, and suiTcndered to him the island of Aradus, with 
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Marathus and some other to-wns on the opposite coast. G-erostratus himaplf, 
with Enylus of Byblus and the other kings of the Phoenicians and Cyprians, 
was at this time at Chios, with Pharnabazus and Antophradates who com- 
manded the Persian fleet. Rejecting the offer of anianna made him by 
Darius, Alexander continued his march, received the submission of Byblus, 
and occupied Sidon at the invitation of the inhabitants, who remembered the 
cruelties of Ochus. Strato their king, who had been placed in the sov- 
ereignty by the Persians, and was upheld by them, favoured the cause of 
Darius, and was probably at this time serving in the Persian fleet, with the 
contingent of Sidon. He was deposed by Alexander ; and Hephsestion, to 
whom the choice of a successor was left, called to the throne Abdalonymus, 
a remote scion of the royal family, at that time following the occupation of 
gardener in the suburbs. 

Azemilcus, the king of Tyre, was with Autophradates ] but ambassadors 
delegated by the community, and consisting of his son and the most illustrious 
men of the state, met Alexander on his way, professing, according to Arrian, 
that they were ready to submit to his command. They probably hoped that, 
satisfied with this nominal submission, he would pass onward to Egypt, and 
that they should not be compromised with the Persians, if Darius regained 
the ascendency. There were obvious reasons, however, why Alexander 
should not be content with anything less than complete possession of Tyre. 
It would have been dangerous for him to attack Egypt, while the Persians 
had the command of the sea; stiU more dangerous to follow Darius into 
Upper Asia, leaving behind him Tyre doubtful, and Egypt and Cyprus 
hostile. While he marched against Babylon, the Persian fleet would recon- 
q_uer the seacoast and return to Greece, where Lacedsemon was openly hos- 
tile, and Athens retained rather by fear than affection. Tyre once secured, 
the naval power of Phoenicia, the strongest arm of Persia, would be at his 
command ; for the mariners and the sailors would quit her service as soon as 
they found that their country was occupied by the Greeks. Cyprus would 
foUow the example of Phoenicia | the expedition against Egypt might be 
easily effected, and the Persians being cut off from the sea, the march 
against Babylon might be undertaken with safety, and the advantage of an 
augmented fame. As a cover to his design he requested permission to enter 
the island, and sacrifice to Melkarth [Hercule^ the tutelary god of Tyre, 
and the progenitor of the Macedonian kings. The Tyrians were not imposed 
upon, and returned for answer that there was a temple of Melkarth in Palse- 
tyrus on the mainland, in which ha was at liberty to sacrifice. He prepared 
therefore to possess himself of the island by force, and the Tyrians to defend 
themselves. 

Probably, had the question of surrender been decided by the wishes of 
the upper classes. Tyre would have passed quietly into the hands of Alex- 
ander. Those who are in possession of honour and wealth are not disposed 
to put them to hazard for the sake of national independence; they are 
rather eager to gain merit by submission and co-operation. But in the 
minds of the common people there arises in such a crisis a passionate, 
unreasoning sentiment of patriotism, which prepares them to dare and 
endure everything for the sake of their country. The stubborn resistance 
of the Canaanites to the children of Israel, the self-devotion of the Sidonians, 
the desperate struggle of the Carthaginians when their city had been doomed 
to destruction by ■ftie Romans, the horrors of the last siege of Jerusalem, 
jjrove what fierce determination characterised the whole race to which the 
Phoenicians belonged. Perhaps a tradition still lived among the Tyrians, 
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that the kings of Assyria and Babylon, in the days of their highest power, 
had been foiled in the attempt to possess themselves of their island city. 
Nor was success altogether hopeless, according to the calculation of proba- 
bUities. It might reasonably be expected that, instead of Darius wasting his 
time in fruitless offers, and not beginning to make preparations till Alex- 
ander had taken Tyre, a Persian force would erelong make its appearance 
in Syria, to interrupt the siege. The obstinate defence made by the Persian 
commander of Graza shows what might have been the result had Persia been 
able to throw succours mto Tyre. The boldness of the operation by which 
Alexander joined the island to the continent had no parallel in the practice 
of war and would have faded, notwithstanding his most strenuous exertions, 
had not the naval forces of Aradus and Sidon abandoned the cause of Phos- 
nioia. Carthage, which was bound by ties of origin to Tyre, and had a 
common interest with her in preventing the naval preponderance of Greece 
in the Mediterranean, might be expected to give aid, and even in the event 
of defeat, afforded an asylum. At the moment when Alexander was about 
to begin the siege, a Carthaginian embassy arrived, bringing gifts to Mel- 
karth, and encouraged the Tyrians to resist. No blockade could be formida- 
ble to a city which commanded the sea, and possessed ample wealth for the 
purchase of supplies. Had the Persian government displayed ordinary 
vigour, the delay of a seven months’ siege might have changed the history 
of the Eastern world. 

Alexander perceived that his efforts would be vain as long as the Tyrians 
remained masters of the sea, and gave orders for the construction of new 
machines, and of a new mole of greater breadth, which, by inclining towards 
the southwest, instead of crossing the strait in a direct line, was less exposed 
to the action of the wind and current. While the necessary preparations 
were making, he himself went to Sidon to collect a fleet. The Sidonian 
triremes were \vith Autophradates, along with the ships of Aradus and 
Byblus ; but their commanders, Gerostratus and Enylus, who had heard of 
the surrender of their respective cities, but not of the defeat of Alexander 
before Tyre, deserted the Persian cause, and at this critical moment brought 
their vessels into the harbour of Sidon. A fleet of eighty Phcenician ships 
was thus collected, which were joined by vessels fz*om Rhodes, Soli, Mallus, 
and Lycia, and a penteconter from Macedonia. 

Not long after, the kings of Cyprus, having heard of the defeat of 
Darius at Issus, and the occupation of Phcenicia by Alexander, anchored 
in the same harbour with 120 ships. The fate of Tyre was already de- 
cided. While these vessels were being fitted up for the peculiar service 
to which they were destined, Alexander with his cavalry and light troops 
made a rapid expedition of eleven days into Ccele-Syria, where he repelled 
the Arabs of the Desert, who had interrupted his soldiers in cutting down 
wood on Anti-Libanus, and made terms with the inhabitants of the coun- 
try. Returning to Sidon, he found that Oleander had arrived from the 
Peloponnesus with 4000 Greek mercenaries, and having manned his ships 
with his bravest soldiers, in order to avoid those naval manoeuvres in 
which the Tyrians were more skilful, and to fight hand to hand from the 
decks, he .set sail for Tyre in order of battle, leading in person the right 
division of the fleet, and anchored in the northern roadstead opposite to 
the Sidonian harbour. In his absence the construction of the new mole 
had been proceeding rapidly, though not without obstacles. The Mace- 
donians had thrown whole trees with their branches into the sea, and 
covered them with a layer of stones, on which other trees were again 
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laid. The Tyrian divers, approaching the mole unseen, laid hold of the pro- 
jecting branches, and dragging them out, brought down with them large 
portions of the superincumbent mass. In spite of these exertions, the mole 
was nearly completed. 

NotwithstMding the proximity of Sidon, the Tyrians had not yet heard 
of the accession of the Cyprian and Phoenician fleets, and were dismayed 
at the sight of the large force imder Alexander’s command. They renounced 
the intention of giving him battle, began to transport their children, wives, 
and aged men to Carthage, and blocked up the mouths of their harbours 
with a line of triremes ranged side by side. As the Tyrian fleet did not 
come out against him, he sailed towards the city ; and finding it impossible 
to force his way into the Sidonian harbour, he attacked and sunk the three 
outermost of the triremes, and then anchored under the lee of the mole, 
which had again advanced nearly to the walls of the city. The next day 
the Cyprian fleet stationed itself off the Sidonian harbour, the Phcenician 
off the Egyptian, near that part of the mole on which Alexander’s own tent 
was pitched. The attack upon the walls was resumed, and every device for 
assault or defence known in ancient warfare was put in force on both sides. 

Defeated in this way, the Tyrians resolved to attack the Cyprian fleet, 
and took their measures for the purpose with the utmost secrecy. They 
spread sails before the mouth of the harbour, so that their operations coulcl 
not be overlooked ; they chose for tlieir attack the hour of noon, when the 
sailors were at their meal, or engaged in their other avocations, and when 
Alexander had retired to his tent, pitched on that aide of the mole which was 
most remote from the Sidonian harbour. To avoid alann they came out of 
port in single file, rowing gently and in silence, till they were near the enemy, 
when they pUed their oars vigorously, and the eeleustce set up the customary 
shout of signal and exhortation. Alexander had remained that day a shorter 
time than usual in his tent, and speedily returned to the place where the 
fleet was stationed. The surprise had been complete; the Tyi-ians had 
found the Cyprian ships deserted, or hastily manned in the midst of confu- 
sion and alarm 5 they had already sunk the ships of Pnytagoras, Androcles, 
and Pasicrates, and were fast disabhng the others and driving them on shore. 
His first object Avas to prevent any more of the Tyrian fleet from coming out 
of the harbour, for wliich purpose he directed Ms OAvn ships, as fast as they 
could be got ready, to station themselves before its mouth, thus hindering 
both the egress of reinforcements, and the return of the others if they should 
be unsuccessful. He placed himself on board one of those Avhich lay on 
the southern side of the mole, and sailed round the island to come upon the 
Tyrian fleet unawares from the north. This movement, though unseen 
by those who were fighting off the harbour, was perceived by the Tyrians on 
the walls, who called aloud to them to return, but were unlxeard amidst the 
uproar of the battle. Eepeated signals Avere made, but they did not per- 
ceive the approach of Alexander’s fleet till they were close upon them. 
They then turned and fled towards the harboui- 5 a few only were able to 
enter, the rest Avere intercepted, and either disabled or taken. The soldiers 
and crews for the most part saved themselves by SAvimming to the friendly 
shore which was near at hand. 

This victory allowed the Macedonians to carry on their Amobstructed 
operations against the wall. But its height and solidity opposite to the mole 
baffled their efforts to make a breach in it, and they were equally unsuccessful 
in an attack made at midnight by the floating batteries on the part near the 
Sidonian harbour. A storm had suddenly arisen; tlie quadriremes, which 
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had been fastened together and covered with plaaks to afford footing to the 
soldiers, "were torn asunder and dashed against each other, the men who 
were stationed on them being precipitated into the water* In the darkness 
and noise, signals could not be seen, nor the word of command heard. The 
soldiers overpowered the pilots, and compelled them to seek the shore, which 
they reached in confusion and with much damage. The Tyrians began a 
second wall within the first, that they might still have a defence, in the event 
of a breach being effected; but their fears were indicated by the awakening 
of superstition. It was a prevalent belief that the gods abandoned a city 
Avhich was about to fall into the hands of an enemy. A citizen reported 
that he had seen in a dream Apollo preparing to desert Tyre. He was not 
one of their ancient divinities ; but the Carthaginians had brought a statue 
of him from Syracuse, and had placed it at Tyre, where it had attracted the 
veneration of the people. To prevent the desertion of the god, they bound 
his statue by a golden chain to the altar of their native deity, Melkarth. 
There were some who ivould have propitiated Saturn, as the Greeks and 
Latins called Moloch, by the sacrifice of a child of noble bii-th, according to 
the jmmemorial custom of the Phoenicians in times of public distress and 
alarm ; hut the Aviser counsel of the elder men prevailed. It was probably, 
liowever, at this time that the Tyrians, lia-ving taken some Macedonians who 
Avere on a voyage from Sidon, put them to death upon the walls, in view of 
their countrymen, and cast their bodies into the sea. If any reliance had 
been placed on aid from Carthage, it aa'us dissipated by the arrival of an 
embassy, which informed them that none could be expected. The republic 
had been exhausted by its wars in Sicily, and had not long before concluded 
an humiliating peace with Timoleon. They could only promise the Tyrians 
an asylum for their wives and children, part of whom had been transported 
thither before the capture of the city. 

The attack upon the walls was carried on Avith the greatest energy, and 
repelled by the use of all the arts of defensive Avarfar-e. To deaden the 
blows of the battering-ram, and the force of the stones hurled from the cata- 
pults, bags of leather filled Avith seaweed were suspended from the walls. 
Tyre as a naval city abounded in ingenious mechanicians, Avho devised noAV 
engines for its defence. They erected on the walls circular machines, the 
interior of which was filled with severM layers of yielding materials. These 
were set in rapid motion, and the darts and other missiles which struck upon 
them Avere either blunted and turned aside by the force of their rotation ; 
or, if they penetrated beyond the surface, were stopped by the soft sub- 
stances within. The Macedonians raised toAvers upon the mole, which had 
now advanced to the island, equalling the wall in height, and by throAving 
bridges from them to the battlements, endeavoured to pass over into the 
city. The Tyrian mechanicians constructed long grappling-hooks, which 
they fastened to ropes, and, throwing them out to a distance, laid hold of 
the soldiers on the towers. If their bodies Avere caught, they were miserably 
mangled ; if the hook fixed itself on their shields, they Avere compelled either 
to abandon them, and expose their undefended bodies ; or if, from a feeling 
of military honour, they clung to them, they were dragged over the tower 
and precipitated to the ground. Others of the assailants met with the same 
fate, haAing been entangled in nets, Avhich rendered them unable to use their 
hands. Masses of red-hot metal Avere thrown from the machines, which 
among the dense crowd never fell ineffectually. A new mode of annoyance 
Avas devised against those AA'ho attempted to scale the walls. Sand intensely 
heated in shields of brass and iron aa'rs poured out upon them from above, 
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and, penetrating between tbe armour and the skin, inflicted such intolerable 
pain that the soldiers threw off their ooats of mail, and were pierced by the 
arrows and lances from the wall. With long scythes fixed to the end of 
yard-arms, the Tyrians cut the ropes and thongs by which the battering- 
rams were worked. Towards the end of the day they sallied from the waifs, 
armed with hatchets, and a deadly struggle took place on the bridges, w'hich 
ended in the Macedonians being driven back. Diodorus and Curtius, who 
are supposed to follow Clitarchus the son of Dinon, a general of Alexander, 
represent him as meditating to abandon the siege and march on Egypt after 
this repulse. This is not probable in itself, since his whole enterprise must 
have failed had he left Tyre behind him, not only tinconquered, but tri- 
umphant. 

The next day but one being calm, he ordered the ships on which the bat- 
tering-rams were planted to be brought up against the wall, in which they 
soon made a breach. They then drew off, and two other ships were brought 
up on which the bridges and storming 
parties were placed. Admetus commanded 
one of these, Coenus the other, Alexander 
keeping himself in reserve with a body of 
his guards, to attack wherever an opening 
should be made. The triremes were di- 
rected at the same time to sail to both 
the harbours, that they might force an 
entrance, if the attention of the Tyrians 
should be absorbed by the main assault. 

The vessels which carried the machines 
for throwing darts, or whose decks were 
manned with archers, were commanded to 
sail round the island, and, approacliing as 
near as possible to the walls, to distract the 
attention of the troops upon them by simul- 
taneous attacks on many points. The con- 
flict was short, when once the bridges were 
laid to the breach in the wall, and the 
Macedonian soldiers could advance over a 
firm and level surface. Admetus was the 
first who mounted ; he was killed by a laJice 
at the moment of his setting foot u^n the 
waU, and died exhorting his soldiers to 
follow him. Alexander, with his guards, 
immediately entered and directed his march 
towards the palace, as the readiest access 
to the city. The Phoenician fleet had in 
the meantime burst the boom by which the 
Egyptian harbour was closed, and dismantled the Tyrian ships or driven 
them ashore. The Sidonian harbour had no such defence, and was easily 
entered by the Cyprian fleet. The city being thus occupied on all sides, 
the Tyrians assembled round the Agenorium, where they were attecked 
by Alexander and killed or put to flight. Many of the inhabitants shut 
themselves up in their houses and died by their own hands ; others awaited 
their fate at the doors of their houses; many mounted to the roofs and 
thence flung down stones and whatever was at hand on the heads of the 
soldiery. 



Death of Ahhetvb 
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The Macedonians had been provoked by theii- obstinate resistance, and 
enraged at the recent murder of some of their comrades, as before men- 
tioned, and little mercy was shown. The city was burnt; eight thousand 
were killed, and the rest, with the exception of those to whom the Sidonians 
gave shelter on board their vessels, sold for slaves to the number of thirty 
thousand, including the mercenary troops. Two thousand are said to have 
been crucified, as a reprisal for the death of the Macedonian prisoners. The 
king and the chief magistrates, with the Carthaginian deputation, had taken 
refuge in the temple of Hercules, and their lives were spared. Alexander 
offered sacrifice to him and led a naval and military procession in his honour, 
accompanied with gymnastic games and a torch race. He consecrated also 
to Hercules the battering-ram which had made the first breach in the walls, 
and a Tyrian ship, sacred to the service the god, which he had captured. 
And thus, after a siege of seven months, Tyre was taken in July of the year 
382 B.c. Alexander replaced the population, which had been nearly exter- 
minated, by colonists, of whom a considerable part were probably Carians, a 
nation closely allied to the Phoenicians. 

The capture of Tyre took place in July, that of Gaza in October. The 
following winter (331 b.c.) was occupied by Alexander in Egypt, partly in 
laying th^e foundation of Alexandria, which was destined to become the great 
commercial rival of the Phosnician cities. Having visited the oracle of 
Ammon, ho returned in the ensuing sirring to Tyre, where his fleet was 
assembled, sacrificed again to Hercmes, detached one hundi’ed Phoenician 
and Cyprian ships to the Peloponnesus, and appointed Cceranus as collector 
of the tribute of Phoenicia. 

After the battle of Arbela, Alexander incorporated Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Cilicia in one province, of which he gave the command to Menes. He had 
broken the power of Tyre, but the commercial activity and maritime entez*- 
prise of Phoenicia remained unimpaired. The Phoenicians followed his army 
on the march to India for the purposes of traffic, and loaded their beasts of 
bui'den on their return through the desert of Gedrosia with the gum of the 
myrrh and the nard, which it yielded in such abundance as to scent the 
whole region with the fragrance which was diffused, as the army in its march 
crushed them under foot. The Phcenicians are mentioned first, along with 
the Cyprians, Carians, and Egyptians, as composing the crews of the ships 
which were to sail down the Hydaspes to the Indian Ocean and thence to 
the mouth of the Euphi-ates and the Tigris. After his return to Babylon, 
he commanded forty-seven Phoenician vessels of various rates to be con- 
structed and theiz taken to pieces, conveyed overland to Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates, and put together again that they might descend the river to 
Babylon. They were manned from the Phcenicians engaged in the fishery 
of purple, and other seafaring people from the coast ; and wherever in Syria 
or Palestine any one could be found possessed of nautical skill, if he were a 
freeman he was enlisted, if a slave pui’ohased. It was one of his vast pro- 
jects to colonise by their means the islands in the Persian Gulf and its sea- 
coast — a region not less fertile, says Arrian, than Phoenicia itself. His 
views of conquest extended to the whole Arabian peninsula — a country 
whose marshes, he was told, yielded cassia ; its trees, myrrh and frankincense ; 
and its shrubs, cinnamon. This scheme, with others still more gigantic, was 
rendered abortive by his death at Babylon in 323 B.c.J> 



CHAPTER V. PHCENICIA UNDER THE GREEKS, THE ROMANS, 

AND THE SARACENS 


Ptolemy, to whom Egypt fell in tlie first division of Alexander’s empire, 
almost immediately attempted the conquest of Syria and Palestine, agreeably 
to the policy which the sovereigns of Egypt have always adopted, when that 
country has been ruled by an enterprising king. The forces which Antipa- 
ter had left there were unequal to ite defence, and Ptolemy easily made him- 
self master of them, Jerusalem alone offering any resistance. He placed 

f arrisons in the Phoenician cities, of which he kept possession till the year 
16 B.O., when Antigonus, returning victorious from his war in Babylonia, 
easily reduced the other towns of Phoenicia, and took Joppa and Gaza by 
storm, but met with an obstinate resistance from Tyre. 

Only eighteen years had elapsed since its desolation by Alexander, but 
the elastic power of commerce had repaired its strength, and though joined 
to the mainland by his mole, it was nearly as unassailable by an enemy that 
did not command the sea as while it remained an island. Antigonus block- 
aded it by land, and collecting a body of eight thousand wood-cutters and 
sawyers, felled the cedars and cypresses of Lebanon, which were conveyed 
to the coast by one thousand yoke of oxen, and fashioned into a fleet at 
Tripolis, Byblus, and Sidon. With the ships constructed in Phoenicia, 
Rhodes, and Cilicia, he reduced Tyre at the end of fifteen months. His son 
Demetrius, however, having advanced to Gaza, was totally defeated there 
(312 E.o.) by Ptolemy, who regained possession of the whole coast of Pales- 
tine and Phoenicia, but was compelled almost immediately to resign it to 
Antigonus and retire into Egypt, having destroyed the fortifications of Akko 
(Acre), Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza, the first of which was the key of Syria, the 
second and third of Judea, and the fourth of Egypt. Having defeated the 
fleet of Ptolemy before Salamis in Cyprus, and reduced that island, which 
was a chief source of his naval power, Antigonus, in 307 b.o., with his son 
Demetrius, attempted without success the invasion of Egypt, and on their 
retreat Ptolemy again possessed himself for a short time of the seaoqast of 
Phcenicia, with the exception of Sidon. False intelligence of a victory 
gained by Antigonus caused him to make a truce with Sidon and withdraw 
into Egypt. By the battle of Ipsus (801 B.C.), in which Antigonus. lost his 
life, his son Demetrius was dispossessed of the throne of Syria. He still, 
however, retained Cypi’us, and having obtained possession of the harbours of 
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Tyre and Sidon, reinforced his garrisons in those cities, when required by 
Seleuous to surrender them, as belonging to his kingdom of Syria, in the 
new diyision of territory consequent on the battle of Ipsns. During the war 
between them, terminated by the surrender of Demetrius in 287 b.o., Ptolemy, 
who had conquered Cyprus, appears quietly to have reoccupied Phoenicia 
and retained it during his life. 

The possession of Phoenicia had become still more important to the kings 
of Syria, since Seleuciis (300 B.o.) made Antioch on the Orontes, with the 
harbour of Seleuoia at its mouth, a prmoipal seat of his power. Hence a 
series of struggles between the Seleucidse and the Ptolemies during the 
latter part of the third century b.o. Ptolemy Euergetes, the third of the 
dynasty, had marched an army into Syria in the beginning of his reign 
(246 B.C.), and had placed an Egyptian garrison in Seleuoia, of which his 
son, Ptolemy Philopator, still kept possession, when Antiochus the Grreat 
undertook (218 B.o.) the reconquest of Syria and Phoenicia. He took 
Seleuoia by assault ; Tyre and Akko were put into his hands by the treachery 
of Theodotus, Ptolemy’s lieutenant ; and Nicolaus, who commanded the Egyp- 
tian army and fleet, was defeated and driven to take refuge in Sidon. In the 
following year, however, Antiochus, having collected his forces at Raphia, 
between Gaza and the frontier of Egypt, was totally defeated by Ptolemj', 
and Phoenicia and Syria remained in the possession of the Egyptians till the 
death of Ptolemy and the succession of his infant son. 

In the year 203 b.c. Antiochus led an army into Syria and Palestine, and 
recovered possession of them. The Egyptians sent a force under Scopas, 
which gained some temporary advantages, but they were defeated at Panium 
and shut up in Sidon, where they were compelled to surrender. Thus Phoe- 
nicia once more (198 b.c.) fell under the power of Syria. 

Tyre suffered a severe blow, when Ptolemy Philadelphus constructed the 
harbour of Berenice on the Red Sea, and established a road with stations and 
watering places between that place and Coptos, reopening at the same 
time the canal which joined the Pelusiac branch of the Nile to the Gulf of 
Suez. The traffic of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, which had hitherto 
passed from Eloth and Ezion-geber across the Desert to Rhinocolura, and 
thence been conveyed by Tyrian vessels to all parts of the Mediterranean, 
was now brought by the Nile or the canal to Alexandria. The opening 
of the safe and easy route by Kosseir and Coptos, which saved the dangerous 
navigation of the northern end of the Red Sea, gradually drew to Egypt the 
wealth that had previously flowed into Phoenicia. 

The sufferings Avhich the Syrians endured from the civil wars of the 
Seleucidm induced them in the year 83 b.c. to place themselves under the 
dominion of Tigranes, king of Armenia, who took possession of Syria. This 
state of things lasted for fourteen years, when, in consequence of the vic- 
tories of Lueullus, Syria and Phoenicia retwned for a short time (67 B.o.) 
to the dominion of the Seleucidse. Foim years later Pompey reduced Syria 
into a Roman province, making Gaza, Joppa, Dora, and Tunis Stratonis free. 

The dominion of Rome, however, was exercised mildly ; and though 
Tyre and Sidon ceased to have anypoRtical importance, they retained their 
ancient fame for nautical science, for the manufacture of glass, and the prepa- 
ration of the purple dye. A school of philosophy arose here, whose doctrines, 
like those of Alexandria, combined Greek and oriental elements, and endeav- 
oured to reconcile philosophy with theology. Strabo mentions several 
contemporaries, eminent in their day, whom Tyre and Sidon had produced. 
Philo, to whom we owe the translation of Sanchoniathon, was a native of 
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Byblua ; bis pupil, Hei'mippus, of Berytus. Porphyry, whose original name 
was Malchus, was of Tyrian parentage, though bom at Batansea, on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, Berytus became the seat of a school of law, 
which for three centuries furnished the eastern portion of the empire with 
pleaders and magistrates. Marinus of Tyre, who lived in the early part of 
the second century after Christ, was the first author who substituted maps, 
mathematically constructed according to latitude and longitude, for the 
itinerary charts which had been in use before. The maps of Marinus, like 
those of Ptolemy, which were only an improvement upon them, must have 
been founded on records of voyages and travels, of which the measured or 
computed distances were translated into latitudes and longitudes. Nowhere 
could such records have abounded more than in Phoenicia, which for so 
many centuries had taken the lead of aU other nations in navigation and 
commerce. Had the invention of maps, in the modern sense, been due to 
the geographers and mathematicians of Alexandria, it is not probable that 
Ptolemy, Inmself a native of Alexandria, would have based his own work 
entirely on that of Marinus of Tyre. 

After the sale of the empire by the Roman soldiery to Didius Julianus 
and his subseq^uent assassination (a.d. 198), Septimius Severus and Pescen- 
nius Niger were competitors for the purple, Niger, who commanded in the 
East, had his headquarters at Antioch, and all Syria as far as the Euphrates 
and the coast of Phoenicia was under Ms power. Antioch and Berytus 
favoured the cause of Niger ; Laodicea and Tyre, through jealousy of their 
neighbours, that of Severus. On the news of Niger’s unsuccessful attempt 
to obstruct the march of Severus through the passes of Taurus, they destroyed 
the insignia of Niger, and proclaimed his rival. Niger sent against them 
his Mauritanian light troops, with orders to destroy the towns, and put the 
inhabitants to the sword. The commission was cruelly executed by the bar- 
barians entrusted with it 5 they feU on the Laodiceans by surprise, and hav- 
ing inflicted great injury upon them, proceeded to Tyre, which they plundered 
and burnt after a great slaughter of the inhabitants. It had no longer the 
protection which its insular situation would have afforded it against an inva- 
sion of cavalry ; Alexander had joined it permanently to the land. 

Niger had been defeated by Severus in the battle of Issus (A.i>, 194), 
and was soon after slain at Antioch. In his subsequent settlement of the 
affairs of the East (a.d. 201), Severus recruited the population of Tyre 
from the third legion, whose quarters had long been in Syria and Phoenicia, 
and rewarded the attachment of its inhabitants by giving it the title of 
Colony with the Jiis Italimm. Its prosperity appears to have received oMy 
a transient check from its conflagration. A writer of the age of Constantine 
describes it as equalling all the cities of the East in wealth and commercial 
activity ; there was no port in which its merchants did not hold the first 
rank. St. Jerome, about the end of the fourth century, in his Gomnant^ry 
m Ezehiel, speaks of it as the noblest and most beautiful city of Phcsnicia, 
an emporium for the commerce of the world, and is at a loss how to reconcile 
its actual condition with the threat of its perpetual desolation. 

The conquest of Phoenicia and Sjoia in the seventh centm’y, by the Sara- 
cens, led to the establishment of an imperial dye-house at Constantinople, 
the products of which are repeatedly mentioned in the writings of Anasta- 
sius, the librarian of the Vatican, under the popedom of Leo III ; hut the 
Tyrian purple still enjoys its former celebrity, and is among the articles of 
luxury imported by the Venetian merchants into Lombardy in the time of 
Charlemagne. 
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Under the tolerant and enlightened sway of the caliphs, the civilisation 
of Phoenicia sneered no decay. At the time of the Crusades, Tyre retained 
its ancient pre-eminence among the cities of the Syrian coast, and excited 
the admiration of the warriors of Europe by its capacious harbours, its wall, 
triple towards the land and double towards the sea, its still active commerce, 
and the beauty and fertility of the opposite shore. To the manufacture of 
glass was added that of sugar, which for its medicinal virtues was carried 
to the remotest parts of the world. Joppa was at first the only harbour 
which the Christians possessed ; but in the first ten years of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Baldwin, the successor of Godfrey on the throne of Jerusalem, reduced 
Antipatris, Osesarea, Acre, Byblus, Tripolis, and Berytus. Sidon was in- 
duced to surrender (a.d. 1110) by the opportune arrival of a fleet from 
Norway, manned by Crusaders, ancl commanded by the brother of the king, 
wliich, passing through the British Channel and the Straits of Gibraltar, 
anchored in the port of Joppa. Tyre and Askalon alone remained in the 
hands of the infidels. Baldwin collected his forces (A.D. 1111) for an attack 
on the former city; but the Norwegian fleet had returned home after the 
capture of Sidon, and the ships which he hastily collected from the seacoast 
were of little value. The city had a numerous garrison, the troops, with- 
drawn from places less defensible, having thrown themselves into Tyre. 
Sieges were still conducted after the ancient manner, with the battering-ram 
and the balista. The besiegers made repeated attacks upon the Avails, had 
forced the first and second, and at last brought up against the third two 
Avooden toAvers, of such a height as to command the interior of the city, and 
covered with hides of oxen and camels to prevent their being set on fire ; the 
besieged, however, had erected Avithin towers of still greater height, from 
Avhich they hurled Greek fire and combustibles of every kind upon the works 
of the Crusaders. Both the towers were utterly consumed. The approach of 
an army of tAventy thousand men from Damascus was announced, and after 
a siege of four months, BaldAvin, despairing of success, drew off his army to 
Acre and Jerusalem. From Tiberias the Christians made incursions into the 
territory of Tyre ; but Baldwin having built a fort on the site of Paleetyrus, 
undertook no further enterprises against the maritime toAvns during the 
remainder of his reign. No re-enforcements of ships and warriors arrived 
from the West, and the Christian power in the Holy Land was weakened by 
the dissensions of its chiefs. 

His successor, Baldwin II, Avas taken prisoner in the year 1123, and the 
Sultan of Egypt was encouraged to attack Joppa Avith a fleet of ninety sail. 
The barons of the kingdom of Jerusalem assembled at Acre, appointed 
Eustace de Grenier viceroy, and sent a pressing message to the Venetians, 
Avho had set out with a poAverful armament for the East, but had halted on 
the Avay to besiege Corfu. Before then- arriA’’al, hoAvever, the Egyptians had 
raised the siege and retired on Ibelim, where thirty thousand of them were 
totally defeated by eight thousand Christians, animated by the presence of 
their bishops and their holiest relics. The Venetian fleet folloAved the 
Egj'ptian to Askalon, and destroyed it in a battle before the walls of that 
fortress. 

The iireseuce of such powerful auxiliaries encouraged the Christians to 
undertake aggressive operations, but it was difficult to decide whether As- 
kalon or Tyre should be first attacked, the neighbours of each naturally con- 
.sidering it as the most formidable. The dispute was settled by an appeal to 
Heaven. Tavo pieces of parchment were placed in a box upon the altar, on 
one of Avhich was written “ Tyre,” and on the other “ Askalon.” The child 
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who was sent to make a choice di-ew forth that which was inscribed “ Tyre," 
and preparations were forthwith made for the siege, which began on the 15th 
of February, A.D. 1124. The Christians fortified themselves on the land 
side against the attempts to relieve the city which the Turks of Damascus 
might be expected to make, and began to construct machines "svith which to 
assail the walls. The population of T 3 ’Te, devoted to commerce, and become 
rich and luxurious by its means, was unwarlike ; but the garrison was comr 
posed of Damascenes and Egyptians, who put in force all the known means 
for obstructing the progress of the siege. The tower of the Christians was 
set on fire, and only saved from destruction by the heroism of a pilgrim, who 
ascended it amidst its own flames and the missiles of the Tyrians. They 
were sMlM swimmers, and under cover of night swam to the guardship of 
the Venetians, cut the cable by which it was anchored, and fastening an- 
other to the vessel drew it to the shore. 

In expectation that the blockade by sea would be broken by a fleet from 
Egypt, or by land from. Damascus, the Tyrians held out against assault and 
famine till the month of June. But no effective aid came from either quar- 
ter. The commander of Damascus twice marched as far as the Leontes ; but 
the first time he withdrew at the sight of the Christian army, and the second 
he came to propose terms of capitulation. They were readily granted by 
the chiefs, though the common soldiers murmured that they were deprived 
of their hope of plunder, the infidels being allowed to remain in the city on 
payment of a moderate ransom, or to withdraw mth their property. On the 
2.5th of June the garrison marched out; the banners of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the republic of Venice, and the Count of Tripolis w'ere hoisted 
on the towers, and Tyre once more became Christian. Its archbishopric was 

g iven four years after, with some diminution of the province, to William, an 
nglishman, and the best historian of the Holy Wars. Askalon was not 
reduced till the year 1153, when it surrendered to Baldwin III, after a 
siege of eight months. 

The kingdom of Jerusalem, which had been in a state of gradual decline 
during the twelfth century, notwithstanding the efforts made by Eui-ope for 
its aid, was overthrown by Saladin in the year 1187, and the whole of the 
seacoast would have fallen into his power but for the heroic defence of Tyre. 
The battle of Tiberias, in which the army of the Cross had been annihilated, 
and the king Lusignan taken prisoner, had spread consternation among the 
Christians ; one city after another had opened its gates to the conqueror. 
Conrad, the son of the Marquis of Montferrat, arrived off the harbour of 
Acre a few days after its surrender to the Saracens. He had heard nothmg 
of the misfortunes of the Christians, but the light of the_ setting sun, falling 
on the banner of Saladin on the ramparts, showed him liis danger, and with 
some difficulty he made his escape to Tyre. 

The Count of Sidon, who had taken refuge there, and the castellan of 
Tyre were negotiating with Saladin for its surrender, and had already pre- 
pared to hoist his colours on the walla, as soon as he made his appearance 
before the gates. The people of Tyre, however*, received Conrad with accla- 
mations ; the Count of Sidon fled to Tripolis, and preparations were made 
for the defence of the city. Saladin collected some ships to blockade Tyre 
by sea, and in the end of the month of December invested the city. Conrad 
had very few ships, but having possessed himself of some of Saladin’s fleet, 
which he had enticed to enter the harbour by the hope of a surrender, he 
manned them with his own troops, and attacking the remainder, drove them 
on shore. The enemy had taken advantage of his temporary absence to 
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attempt to scale the walls ; but he promptly returned and compelled them 
to retire with the loss of a thousand men. Saladin on this raised the siege, 
and did not resume it in the following spring. The archbishop, William of 
Tyre, had been engaged in soliciting aid from the Christian powers of the 
West, and had prevailed on the king of Sicily to send a fleet to Tyre with 
three hundred knights ; other reinforcements arrived ; the release of the 
captive king, Guy of Lusignan, gave unity to the Crusaders, and they became 
the assailants. In August of this year (a.d. 1189) the siege of Acre began, 
which ended, after a succession of extraordinary vicissitudes, in its capture 
by the united arms of Philip Augustus and Richard Ooeur-de-Lion. By the 
pacification of August, 1192, Jopa is fixed as the southern, and Tyre as the 
northern boundary of the Christian territories in Palestine. 

Tyre continued to flourish ns a commercial city during the succeeding cen- 
tury, chiefly through the activity of the Venetians. In return for the assist- 
ance which they had rendered to Baldwin II, they had obtained for themselves 
the concession of a third part of the city and its dependent temtory, the right 
of being governed by their own magistrates and tried by their own tribunals, 
and various commercial privileges throughout the extent of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem ; and they succeeded in maintaining these rights, though often 
infringed. 

The rise of the Mameluke power in Egypt was soon felt in the capture 
of Antioch (A.n. 1268), and the subsequent reduction of the principal 
towns of the seacoast. A temporary respite was obtained Iw the second 
expedition of Louis IX, in 1270, and of the son of Hemy III, afterwards 
Edward I of England, in the following year. The dissensions which fol- 
lowed the death of the sultan Bibars (or Beybars) by whom Antioch had been 
taken, delayed the catastrophe which the nations of the West took no means to 
avert. The sultan Kalavun (Kalaoon) resumed the attack on the remains 
of the Christian kingdom. Margaret, the Avidow of John de Montfort, who 
held the principality of Tyre, entered into an agreement with him, by which 
she bound herself to withdraw from aU alliance with the Christian princes 
Avho harboured evil designs against the sultan, to raise no hew fortifications 
nor repair the old, and to divide with him the revenues of all territory which 
they might hold in common. Acre was again the scene on which the Chris- 
tians and Saracens tried their strength. Kalavun died on the march from 
Egypt, but Ashraf, his son and successor, adopted his policy, and the siege 
Avas begun in the first week of April, 1291. Since its reconquest by Philip 
and Richard, it had taken the place of Tyre as the great mart of the Syrian 
coast ; every language of the East or West found an interpreter within its 
AvaUs. It Avas far more strongly fortified than Avhen it defied for two years 
the attacks of Saladin, and forces Avere assembled in it amply sufficient for 
its defence, had they been Avielded AAuth Augour and unanimity. But dissen- 
sion reigned among them. On the 18th of May, 1291, the whole city with the 
exception of the fort of the Templars, Avas occupied by Ashraf, and this was 
delivered up to him by capitulation on the next day. The few places which 
the Christians still held in Syria attempted no defence. The Frank inhab- 
itants of Tjj^re abandoned it on the evening of the day on Avhich Acre sur- 
rendered, and the Saracens entered it the following morning. 

Othman, the founder of the present Tuikish empire, began his reign in 
A.D. 1288, three years before the reduction of Syria by the sultan of Egypt. 
From the conquest of Asia Minor and the Danubian provinces of the Greek 
empire, the Turks advanced in the middle of the fifteenth century to the 
capture of Constantinople (a.d. 1453), and spread a panic through Europe 
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by the sack of Otranto in a.d. 1479. The progress of conquest was checked 
during the reign of Bajazet II ; but his successor, Selim I, in a.d. loKj, 
conquered Syria in a single campaign, and since that time it has been sub- 
ject to the Ottomans, the most barbarous of nil the conquerors by whom it 
has successively been subdued. The consequent decline of its prosperity 
has been rapid and complete. The insecurity of life and property has been 
fatal alike to manufacturing industry, to agriculture, and to commerce ; the 
traveller, if without arms or escort, has pursued lus researches in perpetual 
danger of being plundered or killed, and with the certainty of vexatious 
delays and interruptions j the means of communication ha%'e been suffered 
to fall into deeaj’', and no effort has been made to check the process by wliieli 
nature is destroying the harbours of the coast. Neither sieges nor earth- 
quakes have done so much as Turkish oppression and misrule to make Tyre 
what the traveller now sees, “ a rook for fishermen to spread their nets upon.”^ 





Ph(EK1CUN Sabcophaous 
(I n the Metropolitiin hlosenm, New York) 


CHAPTER VI. THE STORY OF CARTHAGE 

The city of Carthage was the culmination^ in history of the commerce, 
ambition, and military prowess of the Phoenician people. It was a city 
which never quite reached the first rank, yet always threatened to seize the 
supremacy. As a collaborator with the Persians in tiie great invasion of 
Greece, Carthage sent her forces against Sicily, only to meet an equal dis- 
comfiture. Later she ivrought the great city of Rome to frenzies of terror, 
or hatred. Carthage appears constantly throughout Grecian and Roman 
history, but it seems well to place here a brief and consecutive story of her 
career as a city. The picturesque legends of the foundation will be found 
in Appendix A. The date to be accepted by historians was long uncertain, 
but seems now to be fixed at 813 B.C!. Utica and Gades (now Cadiz) were 
founded earlier than Carthage, but the feverish ambition of the city of Dido 
soon told.® 

Carthage so greatly outstripped them iu wealth and power, as to acquire 
a .sort of federal pre-eminence over all the Phoenician colonies on the coast 
of Africa. In those later times when the dominion of the Carthaginians 
had reached its maximum, it comprised the towns of Utica, Hippo, Adrume- 
tura, and Leptis — all original Phoenician foundations, and enjoying probably 
even as dependents of Carthage a certain qualified autonomy — besides a 
great number of smaller towns planted by themselves, and inhabited by 
a mixed population called Liby-Phoenicians. Three hundred such towns — 
a dependent territory covering half the space between the Lesser and the 
Greater Syrtis, and in many parts remarkably fertile — a city said to contain 
• 700,000 inhabitants, active, wealthy, and seemingly homogeneous — and 
foreign dependencies in Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic isles, and Spain, — all 
this aggregate of poAver, under one political management, was sufficient to 
render tlie contest of Carthage even with Rome for some time doubtful. 

But by what steps the Carthaginians raised themselves to such a pitch of 
greatness we have no information, and we ai-e even left to guess how much of 
it had already been acquired in the sixth century b.c. As in the case of so 
many other cities, we have a foundation legend decorating the moment of birth, 
and then nothing farther. The Tyrian princess Dido or Eliasa, daughter of 
Belus, sister of Pygmalion, king of Tyre, and wife of the wealthy Sichseus [or 
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Sioharbas] priest of Hercules [Melkarth] in that city — is said to have been 
left a widow in consequence of the mui-der of Sichieus by Pygmalion, who 
seized the treasures belonging to his yictim. But Dido found means to dis- 
appoint him of his booty, possessed herself of the gold which had tempted 
Pygmalion, and secretly emigrated, carrying with her the sacred insignia 
of Hercules j a considerable body of Tyrians followed her. She settled at 
Carthage on a small hilly peninsula joined by a narrow tongue of IutkI to 
the continent, purchasing from the natives as much land as could be sur- 
rounded by an ox’s hide, which she caused to be cut into the thinnest strip, 
and thus made it sufficient for the site of her first citadel, Byrsa, wliich 
afterwards grew up into the great city of Carthage. As soon as her new 
settlement had acquired footing, she was solicited iu marriage by several 
princes of the native tribes, especially by the Gatulian Jarbas, who threat- 
ened war if he were refused. Thus pressed by^ the clamours of her own peo- 
ple, who desired to come into alliance 'with the natives, yet irrevocably 
determined to maintain exclusive fidelity to her first husband, she escaped 
the conflict by putting an end to her life. She pretended to acquiesce in 
the proposition of a second marriage, requu-ing only delay sufficient to offer 
an expiatory sacrifice to the manes of Sichseus; a vast funeral pile was 
erected, and many victims slain upon it, in the midst of which Dido pierced 
her own bosom with a sword, and perished in the flames. Such is the legend 
to which Virgil has given a new colour by interweaving the adventures of 
Jineas, and thus connecting the foundation legends of Carthage and Rome, 
careless of his deviation from the received mythical chronology. Dido was 
worshipped as a goddess at Carthage until the destruction of me city : and 
it has been imagined with some pr^ability that she is identical with Astarte, 
the divine patroness under whose auspices the colony was originally estab- 
lished, as Gades and Tarsus were founded xmder those of Hercules — the 
tale of the funeral pile and self-biu-ning appearing in tlie religious ceremo- 
nies of other Cilician and Syrian towns. Phoenician religion and worsMp 
were diffused along with the Phoenician colonies throughout the larger por- 
tion of the Mediterranean. 

The Phocfflans of Ionia, who amidst their adventurous voyages westward 
established the colony of Massalia (as early as 600 B.C.), were only enabled 
to accomplish this by a naval victory over the Carthaginians — the earliest 
example of Greek and Carthaginian collision which has been preserved to 
us. The Carthaginians were jealous of commercial rivalry, and their traffic 
with the Tuscans and Latins in Italy, as well as their lucrative mine- working 
in Spain, dates from a period when Greek commerce in those regions was 
hardly known. In Greek autliors the denomination Phoenicians is often 
used to designate the Carthaginians as well as the inhabitants of Tyre and 
Sidon, so that we cannot always distinguish Avhich of the two is meant. But 
it is remarkable that the distant establishment of Gades, and the numerous 
settlements planted for coinmercial purposes along the western coast of Africa 
and without the Straits of Gibraltar, are expressly ascribed to the Tyrians, 
Many of the other Phosnician establishments on the southern coast of Spain , 
seem to have owed their origin to Carthage rather than to Tyre. But the 
relations between the two, so far as we Imow them, Avere constantly amicable, 
and Carihage even at the period of her highest glory sent Theori with a 
tribute of religious recognition to the Tyrian Hercules j the visit of these 
envoys coincided Avith the siege of the toAvn by Alexander the Great. On 
that critical occasion, tlie Avives and children of the Tyrians wme sent to 
find shelter at Carthage: tAvo centuries before, when the Persian empire 
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was in. its age of gi’owth and expansion, the Tyrians had refused to aid 
Canibyses with their fleet in its plans for conquering Carthage, and thus 
probably preserved their colony from subjugation. 6 


THE SITE AND EARLY HISTORY OF CARTHAGE 

The point of land still called Capo Cartagine, which projects from the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Tunis, near the entrance of the Goletta, was in 
ancient times more nearly a peninsula than it is now, and corresponds 
exactly with the description given by Thucydides of the sites selected for the 
j>m'poses of commerce by the Phoenicians. Its height, which is still nearly 
flve hundred feet above the sea, afforded a good lookout ; and as a shelter 
for ships the qualities of the bay are familiar from the description of Virgil, 
iEn. 1, 160. It was in this way that all the principal colonies of Phoenicia 
arose, and in this sense Carthage may have owed its origin to the times when 
Sidon was predominant among the Phoenician cities. But its rapid rise to 
poAver was due to a colony from Tyre about the end of the ninth centiu’y B.c. 
The circumstances Avhioh led to the migration of Dido belong to the special 
history of that city. The colony first established itself on the hiU called by 
the Greeks Byrsa, still recognised in the elevated ground which bears the 
name of St. Louis. It is noAV only about one hundi'ed and ninety feet above 
the level of the sea ; but its height above the neighbouring ground, on which 
its strength depended, has no doubt been diminished by the accumulation of 
ruins around its base. The name, Avliich, from its resemblance to the Greek 
Avord for hide, gave rise to the story of Dido’s purchase of as much land as 
a hide Avould cover, is Phcenician, and denotes a fortress. Like the Cadmea 
at Thebes, Avhich it resembled in name, it was the place of arms of the 
original settlers, the magalia of the civil population being gathered around 
the base, and gradually forming the NeAV City, the signification of the name 
Clarthage, by which both parts collectively are knoAvn, as Neapolis (Naples) 
has absorbed its older neighbour, Palmpolis. The work of excavating for 
themseh'es a dock, in which Virgil represents them as engaged at the arrival 
of iEneas, Avould soon follow their settlement ; for, though they came with 
arms in their hands, they came rather as merchants than ns warriors, and 
their first accessions of population were from the inhabitants of tlie neigh- 
bourhood, Avho flocked to them for the purpose of trade. It was probably 
in the same place, on the southern side of the peninsula, Avhere we noAV see 
the remains of tAvo basins, designed to hold the war navy of Carthage, in the 
day of its power. They have become a salt marsh ; bxit under the Byzan- 
tine emperors, and after the Mohammedan conquest, they retained their 
ancient use. 

We have much cause to regret the diffidence or vanity which made 
Sallust decline to speak of Carthage, because he had not space to do justice 
to such a theme. In the Avreck Avhich has taken place of ancient literature, 
even a few lines from liis pen would have given us information which 
we now seek in vain. Its history naturally divides itself into three 
periods : from its foundation to the year 480 B.C., when its wars in Sicily 
began ; from the year 480 to 266 when its Avars Avith Rome began j and 
finally, from 265. to 146, when it Avas destroyed. We are entirely destitute 
of auy continuous hi.story for the first of these periods. The primary 
cause of its ra 2 nd increase is no doubt to be found in the fertility of the soil, 
and the fortunate selection of its site, midway between the seats of art and 
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civilisation in Asia and the rich countries in the south-west of Europe, 

within an easy distance also of the coasts of southern Italy and the islands 
of Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles. The richest portion of the 
traffic with these western regions, that with the south of Spain, was kept to 
itself by Phoenicia, during the time of its aseendenw ; but as a compensa- 
tion for its exclusion from the mines of Tartessus, Carthage enjoyed ready 
access to the interior of Africa, by the caravans, in which the nomadic tribes 
conveyed the salt and the dates with which the north of Africa abounds, 
across the Sahara to the countries on the Niger, and brought back thence 
gold-dust, precious stones, and slaves. They had traffic with the natives of 
Ethiopia by a different channel. They had visited and colonised the western 
coast of Africa, as low down as Arguin, and dealt with the natives by dumb 
barter, receiving gold-dust from them in exchange for their own wares. 

As the Carthaginian fleet was defeated in 600 B.o. by the force of a single 
Greek city, Phociea, its naval power was at that time not very great. Sixty 
years later they came again into conflict off Corsica with less advantage to 
the Phocaeans, now expelled from their home by Harpagus, the general of 
Cyrus. A great change had talcen place in Asiatic history. Soon after the 
flrst conflict of these powers. Tyre underwent a siege by Nebuchadrezzar, in 
which, whether captured or not, it suffered so severely that it was never 
able to regain its former ascendency ; and from this time we may date the 
entire independence of Carthage, and its succession to that dominion in the 
West which had hitherto belonged to Tyre. This increase of power is con- 
nected with the name of Hanno ; not the same who commanded the expe- 
dition to the western coast of Africa, but of a generation earlier, and living 
about the middle of the sixth century B.o. According to Dio Chrysostom, 
“he made the Carthaginians to be Libyans instead of Tyrians, and to inhabit 
Libya instead of Phoenicia, and to acquire much wealth, and many emporia 
and harbours and triremes, and an extensive dominion both by land and 
sea.” These words plainly imply, that in the time, and by means of the 
measures of Hanno, Carthage, from being a dependency of Tyre, became 
a substantive state, having its seat in Africa ; and that a great extension of 
its wealth and its power, both by sea and land, took place at the same time 
and under the same auspices. In an historian, we should have inferred from 
the phrase “ that he had caused the Carthaginians to inhabit Libya instead 
of Phoenicia,” that he had been the leader of a large emigration from T 3 're, 
to which this increase was owing ; in a rhetorician it appears to mean nothing 
more than the preceding clause, namely, that before Ms time Carthage had 
been virtually a portion of Phoenicia, but henceforth was an independent 
African power. That such was the effect of the decline of Tyre after the 
siege by Nebuchadrezzar is certain ; and even if no large part of its popula- 
tion migrated at once, during the siege and after it, the decay of its pros- 
perity and the loss of its independence would naturally attract them towards 
Carthage, which was already powerful and able to protect itself. Such an 
increase, coupled with the decline of the Tyrian power throughout the west- 
ern Mediterranean, would account for the sudden start which Carthage 
appears to have made in the sixth century b.o. _ The military talents of 
Mago, who lived between the middle and end of this century, contributed to 
the same result, He organised their military forces, and prepared the way 
for the extensive wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Sicily. 

Cambyses, after the conquest of Egypt, wished to have attacked Car- 
thage, the submission of Cyrene and Barca having brought his frontier into 
contact with theirs ; but the Phoenicians, who must have furnidied the fleet 
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for this purpose, refused to engage in hostilities against their own colony. 
Darius solicited the aid of Carthage in his projected invasion of the Greeks, 
hut without success. When Xerxes renewed his father’s undertaldng, he 
entered into a treaty with the Cartliaginians, in virtue of wliich, in the same 
year in which he crossed the Hellespont, they poured a large army into 
Sicily, gathered from Gaul, Liguria, and Spain, as weU as all their African 
territories. The battle of Himera was as fatal to the plans of Carthage as 
Salamis and Platsea to those of Xerxes ; hut Sicily continued for a long time 
to be the scene of struggles between Carthaginians and Greeks, till both 
were absorbed in the growing empire of Rome.** 


MOMMSEN’S ACCOUNT OF CAETHAGE 

The Semitic race stands amongst and yet apart from the peoples of the 
old classical world. The base of the former is the East, of the latter the 
Mediterranean ; and as war and migration advanced the frontiers and threw 
the races amongst one another, a deep sense of dissimilarity still divided and 
yet divides the Indo-Germanic peoples from the Syrian, Israelitish, and 
Arabian nations. This is also true of that Semitic people which more than 
any other has extended itself westward ; namely, the Phoenician or Punic 
race. Their first home is the narrow strip of coast between Asia Minor, the 
higliland.s of Syria, and Egypt, which is called the plain — that is Canaan. 
This is the only name which the nation applied to itself — in Christian times 
the Libyan peasaiit still called himself a Canaanite ; but to the Hellenes 
Canaan was the “ Purple Country,” or the “ Land of the Red Men,” Phce- 
nioia, and in the same way the Italians were accustomed, as we are ourselves, 
to call the Canaanites Phoenicians. 

The country is well adapted to agricidture ; but above all the excellent 
harbours and the abundance of wood and metals are favourable to trade, 
which here, where the superabundance of the eastern continent stretches 
far into the Mediterraneair Sea with its numerous islands and harbours, may 
have first started in all its importance to man. What courage, sagacity, and 
enthusiasm can contribute, the Phoenicians called into play to unite the East 
and West and give full development to commerce and what it involves, as 
navigation, manufacture, colonisation. At an incredibly early period we 
find them in Cyprus and Egypt, in Greece and Sicily, in Africa and Spain, 
and even in the Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea. The z’egion of their com- 
merce extends from Sierra Leone and Cornwall as far as the Malabar coast j 
through their hands pass the gold and pearls of the East, the Tyrian purple, 
slaves, ivory, lion and panther skins from the interior of Africa, Arabian 
incense, the linen of Egypt, clay pottery and wines from Greece, Cyprian 
copper, Spanish silver, English tin, the iron of Elba. 

In contrast to the Indo-Germanic aptitude for political organisation, the 
Phoenicians, like all Aramaic nations, lacked the inspiring idea of self- 
governing freedom.^ In the best diiys of Sidon and Tyre, Phoenicia was the 
^ernal apple of discord of the powers which ruled on the Nile and the 
Euphrates, and^ was subject now to the Assyrians, now to the Egyptians. 
W ith half their force the Hellenic cities would have made themselves 
independent ; but the sharp-sighted men of Sidon calculated that the bar- 
ring of the caravan routes towards the East or of the Egyptian har- 
bours would be more costly than the heaviest tribute, and consequently they 
paid their taxes punctually to Nineveh or Memphis, as the case might be. 
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and when nothing else would serve, even fought the kings’ battles with 
their ships. 

And as at home the Phcenioian placidly endured the oppression of their 
masters, so abroad they were by no means inclined to exchange the peaceful 
ways of a commercial policy for one of conquest. Their colonies are fac- 
tories ; to them it was of more importance to take their wares from the 
natives and bring others to them than to acquire broad lands in distant 
countries and accomplish there the slow and difficult work of colonisation. 
They even avoided war v^dth their competitors; almost without resistance 
they allowed themselves to be driven out of Egypt, Greece, Italy, and in the 
great sea fights which were fought in early days for the dominion of the 
western Mediterranean, at Alalia and Cyme it was the Etruscans, not 
the Phoenicians, who bore the brunt of the battle against the Greeks. If. 
on occasion, competition could not be avoided, the matter was compromised 
as well as might be ; no attempt was ever made by the Phoenicians to conquer 
Cffire or Massalia. 

StiU less, of course, were the Phoenicians inclined to wars of aggression. 
The sole instance in ancient times of their taking the offensive on the battle- 
field, was in the Sicilian expedition of the African Phoenicians, which ended 
Avith the defeat of Himera by Gelo of Syracuse (480), and then it was only 
as obedient subjects of the great king and in order to avoid taking a share 
in the campaign against the eastern Hellenes, that they took the field against 
the Hellenes of the west, as their Syrian ki^men, in the same year, had to 
submit to joining Avith the Persians in the battle of Salamis. 

This was not coAvardice; the naAdgation of unknoAvn waters hi aimed 
vessels demands brave hearts, and the Phoenicians have often shoAvn that 
such were to be found among them. StiU less was it the want of persistence 
and individuality in the sense of nationality; rather have the Aramaeans, 
Avith an obstinacy to Avhioh no Indo-Germanic people ever attained, and 
Avhich to us of the West appears as either more or less than human, defended 
their nationality against aU the seductions of Greek civilisation, as well as 
against aU the coercive force of both eastern and western despots, alike Avith 
the Aveapons of the spirit and Avith their blood. It is the want of a political 
sense Avhich, though co-existing Avith the liveliest racial feeling and the most 
faitliful adherence to the mother-city, stiU characterises the essential nature 
of the Phoenicians. Freedom had no attractions for them, nor did they 
possess any lust of rule; “they divelt careless,” says the Book of Judges, 
“ after the manner of the Sidonians, quiet and secure,” and in possession of 
riches. 

Amongst all the Phoenician settlements none throve more q^uickly nor 
more securely than those wliich the Tyrians and Sidonians had founded on 
the south coast of Spain and in the north of Africa, in regions where neither 
the arm of the great king, nor the dangerous rivalry of the Grecian sailors 
had reached, but where the natives stood face to face with the foreigners as 
the Indiana to the Europeans in America. 

Amongst the numerous and flourishing cities on these shores one Avas 
pre-eminent, the “New City” of Kartliada, or, as the westerns called it, 
Karchedon, or Carthage. Though not the earUest settlement of the Phoeni- 
cians in this region, and perhaps originaUy a city standing imder the protec- 
tion of the neighbouring Utica, the oldest Phcenioian city in Libya, she soon 
outstripped her neighbour and even the mother-countiy, OAving to the mcom- 
parable advantages of her position and the eager activity of her inhabitants. 
She stood not far from the (former) estuary of the Bagradas (Mejerda) 
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which flows through the richest grain-bearing district of North Africa on a 
fertile elevation of the soil, which is even now set with villas and covered 
with olive and orange groves, and which sinking gently towards the plain 
ends on the sea side in a promontory encircled by the waves. Situated near 
the centre of the Gulf of Tunis, the greatest haven of North Africa, where 
that beautiful stretch of water offers the beat anchorage for large ships and 
the most excellent springs gush close to the shore, this place is so peculiarly 
favourable to agriculture and commerce and the connection between the 
two, that not only did the Tyrian settlement there become the first commer- 
cial city of the Pbfip.TnV. ia ns, but in Roman times also, Carthage, though 
scarcely restored, became the third city in the empire, and even to-day 
under no very favourable conditions a flourishing town of a hundred and 
fifty thousand inliabitants still exists. The agricultural, mercantile, and 
industrial prosperity of a city in such a position and with such inhabitants 
explains itself ; but we need some answer to the question as to how this 
settlement developed a political power such as no other Phcenician city 
possessed. 

Before the stream of HeUenie migration which was pouring itself west- 
ward in unrestrained flood, which had already thrust the Phoenicians from 
Greece itself and from Italy, and was preparing to do the like in Sicily, 
Spain, and even Libya, the Phcenicians were compelled to make some kind of 
stand if they did not wish to be utterly annihilated. Here, where they had 
to do with Greek merchants and not with the Great King, it was not enough 
for them to submit in order to be allowed to carry on their trade and in- 
dxistry in the old fashion, in return for the payment of a tax. Gyrene and 
Massalia had already been founded ; aheady the whole east of Sicily was in 
the hands of the Greeks ; it was high time for the Phcenicians to make 
resistance in earnest. The Carthaginians assumed the task; in long and 
obstinate wars they set a bound to the encroachment of the Cyrenajans, 
and Hellenism was unable to establish itself west of the desert of Tripoli. 
Moreover, the Phcenician settlements in the west of Sicily defended them- 
selves against the Greeks with Carthaginian help, and gladly and volun- 
tarily added themselves to the dependants of the powerful Idndred city. 
These important successes, which belong to the second century of the town, 
and which saved the southwestern portion of the Mediterranean to the 
Phoenicians, of themselves gave the city which had won them the hegemony 
of the nation and at the same time an altered political position. Carthage 
was no longer a mere mercliant city; she aimed at the supremacy over 
Lydia and over a portion of the Mediterranean Sea because she was com- 
pelled to do so. 

It was probably the after effect of these foreign successes which first induced 
the Carthaginians to pass from the position of tenants and occupants by con- 
cession to that of actual owners and conquerors. In the 300th year of 
Rome the Carthaginians seem to have first freed themselves from the pay- 
ment of ground-rent, which they had hitherto been obliged to deliver to the 
natives. Thus it became possible to cultivate the soil on a large scale for 
themselves. Even as landowners, the Phcenicians had always relied on 
making use of their capital and on cultivating the fields to a great extent, 
by means of slaves or hired workmen ; thus a great part of the Jews were 
employed in this fashion for a daily wage by the Tyrian merchant princes. 
The Carthaginians could now exploit the rich Libyan soil to an unlimited 
extent through a system analogous to that of the planters of the present 
day. Chained slaves tilled the ground — we find that individual citizens 
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possessed as many as twenty thousand of them. More than tliis. The 
agricultural towns in the neighbourhood were forcibly subdued, and the 
free Libyan peasants transformed into fellahs, who paid their masters a trib- 
ute of the fourth part of the produce, and were subject to a regular system of 
recruiting in order that Carthage might have an army of its own. Feuds with 
the wandering shepherd tribes (vo/ta&«) on the frontiers were constant ; but 
a chain of fortified military posts secured the pacified districts and these 
tribes were slowly pushed back into the deserts and mountains, or compelled 
to recognise the Carthaginian supremacy, pay tribute, and furnish troops. 

Besides this the dominion of Carthage was finally extended over the rest 
of the Phoenicians in Africa, the so-caUed Liby-Phcenicians. These consisted 
partly of the smaller bands of settlers which had been led from Carthage to 
places along the whole northern and pai-t of the northwestern coast of 
Africa, and cannot have been without importance, since at one time thirty 
thousand such colonists were settled on the Atlantic shore alone ; and partly 
of ancient Phcsnician settlements, which were especially numerous on the 
coast of the modern province of Constantine and of the Beylik of Tunis, 
and included, for example. Hippo, later called Regius (Bonah), Adrmnetum 
(Susa), the lesser Leptis (south of Susa), — the second city of the African 
Phcenicians, — Thapsus, and greater Leptis (near Tripoli). How it came 
about that all these towns placed themselves under the command of Car- 
thage, and whether they did so voluntarily to shelter themselves from the 
attacks of the Cyrenseans and Numidiaus or under compulsion, cannot now 
be discovered ; it is certain that they were described in ofiBcial documents 
as subjects of the Carthaginians, were obliged to pull down then- walls and 
had to pay taxes and render military service to Carthage. 

Thus the Tyrian factory had become the capital of a powerful North 
African empire, which reached from the desert of Tripoli as far as the Atlan- 
tic sea, and though it is true that in the western half (Morocco and Algiers) 
it contented itself with a somewhat nominal occupation of the coast, on the 
other hand in the wealthier East it ruled over the modern districts of 
Constantine and Tunis, as well as over the interior and was continually 
advancing its southern frontiers ; the Carthaginians, as an ancient author 
significantly remarks, had changed from Tyrians into Libyans. 

The period in which this transformation of Carthage into the capital city 
of Libya took place is aU the more difficult to determine since the change 
was doubtless effected by degrees. The autlior just referred to mentions 
Hanno as the reformer of the nation ; if this is the same man who lived 
in the time of the first war with Rome, he can only be regarded as the per- 
fecter of the new system, which was presumably worked out in the fourth 
and fifth centuries of the city of Rome. 

Side by side Avith the rise of Carthage went the decline of the great 
Phoenician cities in the mother-country, of Sidon and especially of Tyre, 
whose prosperity was ruined partly as the result of internal commotions, 
partly by pressure from without, in particular the sieges by Shalmaneser in 
the first century of Rome, by Nebuchadrezzar in the second, and by Alexan- 
der in the third. The noble families and the ancient commercial houses Of 
Tyre removed for the most part to the secure and fiourishing daughter-city 
and brought thither their intelligence, their capital, and their traditions. 
When the Phoenicians came into touch Avith Rome, Carthage was emphati- 
cally the first Canaanite city as Rome was the first Latin community. 

But the dominion over Libya was only one-half of the^ Carthaginian 
poAver ; their maritime and colonial supremacy had, at the same time, developed 
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not less formidable proportions. In Spain the chief seat of the Phoenicians 
was the ancient Tyrian settlement in Gades (Cadiz) ; west and east of the 
latter they also possessed a cliain of factories, and in the interior the territory 
of the silver mines, so that they occupied the modern Andalusia and Granada, 
at least their coasts. Ehusus and the Balearic Isles the Carthaginians had 
themselves colonised at an early period, partly for the sake of the fish- 
eries, partly as advance posts against the Massaliots with whom, from this 
base, uiey carried on an eager war. Similarly by the end of the second cen- 
tury of Rome the Carthaginians had established themselves in. Sardinia, 
which they exploited in exactly the same way as Libya. 

In Sicily, finally, it is true that the roads from Messana and the eastern and 
larger half of the island had early fallen into the hands of the Greeks ; but by 
help of the Carthaginians the Phoenicians maintained themselves, some in the 
smaller islands in the neighbourhood, the iEgates, Melita, Gaulos, Cossyra, 
of which the colony m Malta was especially flourisliing ; some on the west- 
ern and northwestern coasts of Sicily, where, from Slotya, and later from 
Lil 3 'bajum, they kept up relations with Africa and from Panormus and Solo- 
eis Avith Sardinia. The interior of the island remained in possession of the 
native Elymi, Sicaiii, and Sicels. 

All these settlements and possessions were considerable enough in them- 
selves ; but they were of still greater importance as the pillars of the 
Carthaginian dominion of the sea. By the possession of the south of 
Spain, the Balearic Islands, Sardinia, the west of Sicily and Melita, in union 
with the prevention of Hellenic colonisation on the eastern Spanish coast, 
as well as on Corsica and in the neighbourhood of the Syrtis, the lords of the 
North African coast closed their seas against the foreigner and monopolised 
the western waters. The Phoenicians had indeed to share the Tyrrhenian 
and Gallic seas with other nations ; but this might be tolerated so long as 
the Etruscans and Greeks counterbalanced each other there, and with the 
former as the less dangerous rival, Carthage even entered into an alliance 
against the Greeks. 

But after the downfall of the Etruscan power, which, as is usually the 
case in alliances entered into under stress of circumstances, Carthage had 
probably not exactly used all her strength to avert, and after the frustration 
of the schemes of Alcibiades, Avheu Syracuse was indisputably the first 
Greek naval power, this system of balance could no longer be maintained. 
As the rulers of Syracuse began to aim at the dominion over Sicily and 
lower Italy, and over the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas, the Carthaginians 
had perforce to pursue au energetic policy. The first result of the long and 
obstinate struggle between them and tlieir opponent, Dionysius of Syracuse 
(405-367), a prince as powerful as he was infamous, was the ajinihilation or 
reduction to impotence of the central Sicilian states, in the interest of both 
parties, and the partition of the island between the Syracusans and Car- 
thaginians. But each party constantly renewed the attempt to dis- 
lodge its rival. Four times the Carthaginians ivera masters of all Sicily, 
.save Syracuse, and were baffled by its strong walls ; almost as often the 
Syiacusans under able leaders, such as the elder Dionysius, Agathocles, and 
Fyrrhus, appeared to be almost as near success. But gradually the bal- 
ance became more and more hi favour of the Carthaginians. Meantime the 
struggle on the sea was already decided. Pyrrhus’ attempt to restore the 
Syracusan fleet was the last. When it had failed the ships of the Carthagin- 
ians ruled the whole western Mediterranean without a rival ; and their 
attempts to occupy Syracuse, Rhegium, and Tarentum showed what they 
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could do and what was their object. Side by side with this went the en- 
deavour to gradually monopolise the maritime trade of these regions against 
both foreign countiies and their own subjects ; and it was not a Carthaginian 
practice to shrink forever from the violence required to further an object. 
A contemporary of the Punic war, Eratosthenes, the father of geography, 
testifies that any foreign sailor, who fell into the hands of the Carthaginians 
on his way to Sardinia or the Straits of Gades, was thrown by them into 
the sea. 

Aristotle, who died about fifty years before the first Punic war, describes 
the Carthaginian government as having passed from a monarchy into an 
aristocracy or a democracy inclining towards oligarchy ; for he calls it by 
both names. The conduct of business lay first of aU with the council of 
Elders, which like the Spartan Gerusia consisted of tw'o annually appointed 
kings and twenty-eight Gerontes, who also, as it appears, were elected year 
by year by the citizens. It was this council which to all intents and pur- 
poses carried on the business of the state ; for example, it took the steps 
necessary for war, gave orders for levies and recruiting, appointed the gen- 
eral, and gave him a number of Gerontes as colleagues, from amongst whom 
the subordinate commanders were as a rule taken 3 to it the despatches were 
addressed. It is doubtful whether a larger council stood side by side with 
this small one ; in no case was it of much importance, nor does it appear 
that any special influence appertained to the kings ; their chief function 
was that of supreme judges, as they are not unfrequently styled (suffets, 
prcBtorei). The general’s power was greater ; Isocrates, an elder con- 
temporary of Aristotle, says that at home the Carthaginians obeyed an 
oligarchical government, but in the field a monarchical one, and so the office 
of the Carthaginian general is described by Roman authors as that of a 
dictator, although the Gerontes joined with him must have, practically at 
least, limited his power, as must also the regular account which was un- 
known to the Romans and which he had to render on laying down his office. 
Above the Gerusia and the officials stood the body of the hundred and four, 
or, more briefly, the hundred, or judgra, the chief bulwark of the Carthagin- 
ian oligarchy. This was not part of the original constitution of Carthage, 
but, like the Spartan ephorate, took its rise iu the aristocratic opposition to 
the monarchical elements in that eoiatitution. Owing to the system of 
purchasing offices and the small number of the members of the highest 
court, a single Carthaginian family, that of Hago, which was pre-eminently 
distinguished for its wealth and military glory, threatened to unite the 
administration in war and peace, with the charge of justice, in their own 
hands ; this led, about the time of the decemvirs to a change in the constitu- 
tion and the establishment of this new authority. 

It appears that although the Carthaginian citizens were not expressly 
limited to a passive assistance at the discussion of questions concermng the 
state, as was the case in Sparta, yet practically their influence in such 
matters was very slight. At the elections to the Gerusia a system of open 
bribery prevailed ; at the appointment of a general the people were indeed 
consulted, but probably only when in reality the appointment had already 
been made on the suggestion of the Gerusia ; and in other matters the 
people were only referred to when the Gerusia thought good or could not 
agree. Popular tribunals were unknown in Carthage. The impotence of 
the citizens was probably an essential condition of their political organisa- 
tion ; the Carthaginian messes, which are mentioned in this connection and 
compared to the Spartan pheiditia, may have been fraternities conducted on 
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an oligarchical basis. We even hear of a distinction between “ citizens ” 
and “ manual workers,” which leads us to suppose a very degraded position 
for the latter, and perhaps no rights at all. 

Regarded as a whole, the Carthaginian constitution appears to have been 
a government by capitalists, such as is conceivable in a citizen community 
without aweU-to-do middle class, and consisting on the one hand of a crowd 
owning no property and living from hand to month, on the other of great 
merchants, estate owners and noble magistrates. Nor was Carthage without 
that infallible token of a corrupt city oligarchy : the system of enriching the 
impoverished masters at the cost of the subjects by sending them to the 
subordinate communities as treasurers and superintendents of forced labour. 
Aristotle describes this as the main cause of the tried stability of tlie Car- 
thaginian constitution. Down to his time no revolution worth mentioning 
had been effected in Carthage, either from above or beneath ; the crowd 
remained leaderless in consequence of the material advantages which the 
ruling oligarchy was in a position to offer to all ambitious or distressed 
members of the upper class, and were compensated by the crumbs which fell 
to them from the master’s table in the form of bribes at elections or in some 
other fashion. 

Of course with such a government there could not fail to be a democratic 
opposition ; yet even at the time of the first Punic war this was completely 
powerless. Later on, partly imder the influence of the defeats suffered, their 
political inflluenee is seen rapidly increasing, and far more rapidly than that 
of the similar and contemporary Roman party ; the popular assembly began 
to give the final decision in political questions and broke the all-powerful 
influence of the Carthaginian oligarchy. A patriotic and reforming energy 
prevailed in the opposition ; stiU we cannot overlook the fact that it rested 
on a corrupt and rotten foundation. The Carthaginian citizenhood, which 
well-informed Greeks have compared to the Alexandrian, was so cor- 
rupt that in this respect it deserved to be powerless, and it might weU be 
asked what good could come from revolutions where, as in Carthage, the 
scamps were instrmnental in making them. 

From a financial standpoint Carthage maintained in all relations tlie first 
place among the cities of antiquity. At the time of the Peloponnesian war 
this Phoenician city was, according to the testimony of the first of Greek 
historians, financially superior to aU Greek states, and her revenues are com- 
pared to those of the Great King. Polybius calls her the richest city in 
the Avorld. The close relation between Phoenician agriculture and capital 
is characteristic. The idea of never acquiring more land than could be 
properly cultivated is quoted as a leading princiifle of Phoenician agricul- 
ture. The Carthaginians also made their profit out of the wealth of the 
country in horses, cattle, sheep, and goats, in which, according to the testi- 
mony of Polybius, Libya at that time surpassed all other countries on earth 
by reason of her nomad tribes. 

As in the exploitation of the soU, so also in the exploitation of their sub- 
jects the Carthaginians were the instructors of the Romans ; through them 
was poured into Carthage the ground-rent “ of the best part of Europe ” and 
of the fertile North-African districts, which in some regions, for instance 
in Byzakitis and on the lesser Syrtis, was superabundantly favoured. In 
Carthage, as afterwards in Rome, learning and art seem to have been gener- 
aUy dominated by Hellenic influence, but were not neglected ; a considerable 
Phoenician literature existed, and at its conquest the city was found to con- 
tain valuable libraries and many treasures of art, though it is true that these 
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had not been produced in Carthage but carried off from the Sicilian temples. 
But intellect also ■was here at the service of capital ; even the general dis- 
tribution of certain kinds of knowledge and in particular of an acquaint- 
ance with foreign languages, in which Carthage may at this period have 
stood almost on a line -with imperial Rome, shows the thoroughly practical 
direction which was given to Hellenic culture in Carthage. 

The superiority of Carthage is not expressed merely in the amoimt of her 
revenue ; amongst all the important states of antiquity it is here alone that 
we find the economical principles of a later and more advanced period; we 
hear of foreign government loans, and in the money system we find, besides 
gold coins, a piece of money of a material in itself wortliless, a thing else- 
where tmknown to antiquity. In fact, if the state were a speculation, none 
would ever have fulfilled its task more brilliantly than Carthage. 



"WAE IN STCILT BETWEEN ROME AND CARTHAGE 

For more than a century the feud between the powers of Carthage and 
Syracuse had ravaged the beautiful Sicilian island. The ■war ■was carried on 
on both sides partly by political propaganda, Carthage maintaining relations 
with the aristocratic-republican opposition party in Syracuse, and the 
cusan dynasties with the national parties in the Greek cities that paid 
ute to Carthage, and partly by means of mercenary armies with the aid of 
which Timoleon and Agathocles, as well as the Phoenician generals, had 
fought their battles. As both sides used the same methods, ^ the contest ■was 
carried on with a disregard for truth and honour unknown in the Mstory of 
occidental peoples. The Syracusans were finally defeated. In 314, before 
the breaking out of the war, Carthage claimed only a third of the island, 
that lying west of Heraoleia Minoa and Himera, and had recognised the hege- 
mony of the Syracusans over several of the eastern states. The expulsum 
of Pyrrhus from Sicily and Italy (276) left the greater part of the island, 
especially Aoragas, in the possession of Carthage, only TOTromemuin and 
the soutlieastern end remaining to Syracuse. About 283 a Campanian troop 
that had served under Agathocles, and had continued marauding on their own 
account since his death, had established themselves m Messana, tee sMond 
largest city on the eastern coast, and seat of the anti-Syracusan parly, l-hey 
massacred or drove out tee citizens, dmded the ivomen, children, and houses 
among themselves, and settling down to complete possession of the city soon 
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beoame the third power in the island. The Carthaginians witnessed these 
proceedings by which the Syracusans received a powerful adversary as 
neighbour instead of a kindred or friendly people, mthout displeasure ; with 
the support of Carthage the newcomers, or Mamertines (Sons of Mars), ar- 
ranged themselves against Pyrrhus, and the untimely withdrawal of this 
king restored to the Carthaginians all their power. 

A young Syracusan officer Hiero, son of Hierooles, who had drawn 
attention to lumself by reason of his close kinship to Pyrrhus and the brav- 
ery with which he had fought in the battles of that king, was appointed 
head of the Syracusan army (274). By his moderation and wise general- 
ship he won the confidence of all his supporters, dismissing the mercena- 
ries, reorganising the citizen-militia, and trying first as general, later as king, 
at the head of civic troops to restore the vanished power of Hellas. With 
the Carthaginians, who in conjunction with the Greeks had driven P3rrrhus 
from the island, the Syracusans were at that time at peace ; their nearest 
enemy being the Mamertines, kinsmen of the hated mercenaries. In alli- 
ance with the Romans, who about this time sent their legions against the 
Campanians in Rhegium, Hiero turned towards Messana. By a great vic- 
tory, after which Hiero was made king of the Sicehotes (269), he succeeded 
in confining the Mamertines within the limits of their own city; and after the 
siege had lasted several years they were reduced to extremity — finding 
themselves unable longer to defend the city unaided against Hiero. A 
conditional surrender was impossible, the axe of the executioner that had 
been used upon the Rhegium Campanians was surely awaiting those of Me.<j- 
Sana in Syracuse, and their only hope of safety lay in delivering over the 
city either to the Carthaginians or the Romans, to both of whom the con- 
quest of the important position must be of equal moment. 

Wliether it would be more advantageous to surrender to the Phmnicians 
or to the lords of Italy was doubtful; after long hesitation the majority of 
the Campanian citizens finally decided to give over possession of their for- 
tress to the Romans. Rome was striving for the possession of Italy as Car- 
thage was for that of Sicily ; but the plans of neither power could proceed 
further at that time. Just here lay a reason for the wish of each that a neu- 
tral power should permanently establish itself on its frontier — Rome look- 
ing to Tarentuin, Carthage to Syracuse and Messana. Failing this, each 
preferred to occupy the cities itself rather than let them fall into the hands 
of its rival. 

As Carthage had tried in Italy, — Rome being on the point of taking 
Rhegium and Tarentuin, — to acquire these cities for herself, her purpose 
being frustrated by a mere accident, so Rome now saw in Sicily an oppor- 
tunity of bringing Measana into her symmachy ; should this design fail, the 
city could not hope to remain independent or turn Syracusan, she would be 
thrown into tlie arms of Phoenicia. Would it be justifiable to let an oppor- 
tunity, that would certainly never return, escape, of taking possession of the 
natural bridge-head between Sicily and Italy and by securing it to them- 
selves by a firm and, for very good reasons, reliable occupation ; was it also 
justifiable to sacrifice, in renouncing ail hopes of Messana, dominion over the 
last free passage between the eastern and western seas and Italy’s free trade? 
Other objections than those of sentiment and justice arose to the occupation 
of Messana. That it must lead to a war with Carthage was the least among 
them, Rome having nothing to fear from such a war, however serious it 
might be. It ivas far more important that she should, by the crossing of 
the sea, depart from the purely Italian and continental policy she bad for- 
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merly pursued ; so the system founded by the authors of Rome’s greatness 
was relinquished for another, the consequences of which no one could fore- 
see. It was one of those momenta when reflection and calculation cease, and 
faith in a personal star and that of the fatherland alone gives courage to 
grasp the hand that beckons out of the future, and follow wherever it may 
lead. Long and earnestly the Senate deliberated upon the offer of the coun- 
cillors to send the legions to the assistance of the Mamertines, yet came to 
no decision. But among the citizens to whom the matter was finally re- 
ferred, there was alive that consciousness of strength of a power that has 
come to greatness through its own efforts. The conquest of Italy gave to 
the Romans, as that of Macedonia had given to the Greeks, courage to blaze 
a new political path for themselves j support of the Mamertines was war- 
ranted by the power of protection claimed by Rome over various Italian 
states. .The Italians from over seas were taken into the Italian confedera- 
tion, and on the proposition of the citizens’ council it was decided to send 
them aid (264). 


HOME AND CAKTHAGE 

Let us compare the powers of Rome and Carthage. Both were agricul- 
tural and commercial states with no other claim to greatness ; the subordinate 
and eminently practical position held by the arts and sciences was in both 
virtually the same, the balance being perhaps a trifle in favour of Carthage. 
But in Carthage commercial industries led those of agriculture, while in 
Rome they occupied second place, so that at a time when the Carthaginian 
farmers ware leaving their fields to become large slave and property owners 
the great mass of the Roman citizens were still at the plough. In Carthage 
was to be seen the opulence peculiar to great commercial centres, hut Rome 
still displayed in her customs and police regulations old-fashioned strictness 
and economy. 

When the Carthaginian envoys returned from Rome they represented 
the parsimony of the Roman councillors as exceeding all accounts, alleging 
that a single silver service did duty for the entire council, and confronted 
its members anew in every house to which they were invited. In all else 
the systems of both states were alike, the judges of Carthage and the 
senators of Rome rendering decision according to the same code. The 
strict dependence in which the Carthaginian governing bodies held their 
officials, their orders to the citizens not to learn the Greek language and to 
hold no intercourse with any Greek save through the medium of an inter- 
preter, reveal the same spirit as that that inspired the Roman laws, but in 
contrast to the cruel and stupid severity of these Carthaginian regulations, 
the Roman fines and censure laws appear mild and reasonable. The Roman 
Senate which opened its doors to the highest ability worthily represented 
the nation and had no reason to fear her or her officials. The Carthaginian 
Senate, on the contrary, represented only the aristocratic families and was 
held under the most jealous governmental control ; an institution founded 
on mistrust above and below it could be sure neither of the support of the 
people nor of security from usurpation by officials. To their freedom from 
these defects may be ascribed the steadily onward course of Roman politics 
that never retreated a step because of disaster, and did not forfeit fortune’s 
favour through indolence or irresolution. Carthage on the other hand 
would frequently retire from the contest that one last rally might have won, 
and weary or unmindful of her great national undertakings would let the 
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structure she had half erected tumble to the ground only to commence her 
work anew after a little time. Between the capable Roman official and the 
governing board existed a perfect understanding, whereas at Carthage these 
two classes were at constant war, the officials often being forced to take 
stand against their superiors and make common cause with their political 
opponents. 

Both Carthage and Rome had dominion over people of many races be- 
sides their own. Rome admitted to citizenship district after district of 
these aliens, even leaving a legal way of entrance open to the Latins them- 
selves ; whereas Carthage shut herself off entirely from all her dependencies, 
extending to them not the sUghtest hope that she would ever admit them to 
such equality. Rome permitted the communities that were of kindred race 
bo have a share hi the spoils of war, aud sought by specially favouring the 
rich and influential of tributary states to reconcile them to Roman dominion. 
Carthage not only kept for herself all the fruits of victory, but deprived 
tributary cities of their most useful pilvdlege — free trade. Rome never 
entirel}’’ denied independence to even the w^eakest of her subject states, and 
never burdened them with heavy taxes ; Carthage sent representatives far 
and wide and laid even the ancient Phoenician cities under exorbitant toU, 
treating their inhabitants little better than they would slaves In the 
African-Carthaginian ahianee there was tlius not a single commonalty, with 
the exception of Utica, which did not aspire to bettering its political and 
material condition through the fall of Carthage, whereas in the Roman- 
Italian alliance there was not one which by rebelling against a rule that 
promoted -its material welfare, without directly challenging the political 
opposition party, would not have lost more than it gained. When tlie 
Carthaginian statesmen thought to have linked to Carthage Phoenician 
dependencies by arousing their fear of a Libyan revolt, and the dominant 
states by the payment of oracle money to their temple, they were carrying 
mercantile practices over into a field where these did not belong. Experi- 
ence showed that the Roman syminachy, despite the less solid front it 
opposed to Pyrrhus, held together like a wall of rock ; while that of Carthage 
fell apart like a spider-web as soon as a hostile power set foot on the soil of 
Africa. This was evidenced at the landing of Agathocles and Regulus, and 
also in the war against the mercenaries, while the spirit that prevailed in 
Africa is shown by the fact that the Libyan women voluntarily sacrificed 
their jewels to the mercenaries to carry on the war against Carthage. In 
Sicily she appears to have acted with greater moderation, hence to have 
obtained better results. Her dependencies there were allowed relative 
freedom in their trade with other lauds, using metal money exclusively from 
the first in their domestic commerce, and enjoying in every respect greater 
liberty of action than was accorded to Sarduiians and Libyans. Had Syra- 
cuse fallen into her hands, all this would have soon been changed ; but no 
such thing occurred, and under the wise moderation of Carthaginian rule, 
favoured by the unfortunate disarray of the Sicilian Greeks, a distinctly 
Phceuician party arose in Sicily ; Philinns of Acragas, for example, writing 
the history of the great war after the loss of the island to the Romans 
entirely from a Phceuician point of view. Still, on the whole, the Sicilians, 
as subjects and as Hellenes, must have borne an aversion to their Phceuician 
masters equal to that shown by the Tarentians and the Samnitians towards 
Rome. 

The revenues of Carthage undoubtedly exceeded those of Rome, but this 
was offset by the greater likelihood of her sources of supply, tributes, and 
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toll, nuining dry at the moment -when she needed them most, and by the far 
greater expense entailed by her system of warfare. From a military point 
of view the resources of both states, though differing in hind, were fairly equal. 
At the conquest of Carthage her population (including women and children) 
numbered seven hundred thousand, and must have remained about the same up 
to the end of the fifth century of Rome. At this time Carthage could, in 
case of necessity, place a force of forty thousand hoplites in the field. But, 
desirable as it seemed to her that the great body of her citizens should be trained 
to military service, she could not bestow upon artisans and faetoiy- workers the 
rugged physical strength of the countryman, nor could she overcome in the 
Phoenician his inborn aversion to the work of war. In the fifth century of 
' Rome there fought in the Sicilian ai-my a general’s guard or “sacred body” of 
twenty-five hundred Carthaginians; a century later with the exception of the 
officers there was to be found in all the Carthaginian forces, notably in her 
Spanish army, not a single Carthaginian. The main body of the Carthaginian 
army was formed of Libyans, this people furnishing recruits^ho, in the hands 
of capable officers, developed into unequalled foot-soldiers and light cavalry- 
men. To these were added soldiers from all the clepen^nt states of Libya and 
Spain, the celebrated sling-shooters of the Balearic Isles who seemed to have 
occupied a position between that of allied troops and mercenaries, and lastly 
the soldiery gathered in, in case of necessity, from other lands. Such a mili- 
tary force could be increased to almost any strength, and in courage, skill in 
handling weapons, and in the ability of its officers could compare favourably 
with that of the Romans. But when mercenaries had to be employed, a long 
time must elapse before it could be got in readiness, whereas the Rqpian 
militia could at any moment he sent into the field. There was fui*ther 
nothing to hold the Carthagiuiaus together but the hope of gain and loyalty 
to the flag, in contrast to the Romans who were united by all the tiQs that 
bound them to the fatherland. To the Carthaginian officer of the usual 
type, the hired troops fighting under him, yes, even the Libyan peasants, 
were of no more account than are cannon balls in our day > hence shameful 
deeds were committed, as for example the betrayal of the Libyan troops by 
their commander Himilco, wliich had for result a serious Libyan revolt. 
The term “ Punic faith ” as used thereafter in connection with the Carthagin- 
ians came to he a standing reproach that injured them not a little. AU in all, 
Carthage experienced every ill that fellah and mercenary armies can bring 
into a land, finding on more than one occasion that paid allies wei-e more 
dangerous than sworn foes. 

The faults of such a military system could not be overlooked by the 
Carthaginian rulers who were constantly toying to amend them ; treasuries 
Avere kept filled and arsenals stocked that more mercenaries might be hired 
at any moment; and particular attention was given that brandi of the ser- 
vice that corresponded in ancient times to our modern artillery — Avar-machines 
in the use of Avhioh Carthaginians were more expert than the Sicehotes, and 
■elephants there having superseded the ancient war-chariots. But the chief 
bulwark of the nation, the navy, Avas the object of special pride and care. 
In the construction, as in the navigation of ships, the Carthaginians far sur- 
passed the Greeks. In Carthage were built the first ships having three 
hanks of oars, and the rigging of their sailing ships mostly quinqueremes 
rendered them as a rule swifter than those of the Greeks ; the rowers, slaves 
belonging to the state, who never left the galleys, were admiiahly drilled, 
and the captains were skilled and fearless. In this respect Carthage was 
.decidedly superior to Rome, who with her own few ships and those of allied 
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Greece could not think of measuring forces on the open sea with a power 
that at that time ruled supreme over the western Mediterranean. If we 
summarise, the knowledge gained by a close comparison of the resources of 
the two great powers, we find that at the beginning of their conflict they 
stood on very nearly equal ground. To this, however, we feel obliged to 
add that Carthage, though exerting all her powers of genius and wealth to 
provide herself with artificial means of offence and defence, could not yet 
make good her lack of native troops, or compensate the need of an inde- 
pendent alliance. That Rome could be endangered only in Italy, Car- 
thage only in Libya, was not to be denied, and equally undeniable was it that 
Carthage could not long escape such a peril.^ 

The inevitable conflict between such neighbouring rivals as Rome and Car- • 
thage, came soon and lasted long. It brought forth great figures and impres- 
sive events on both sides. ^ In the first Punic war the Carthaginians, after 
the defeat of their fleet in the JSgates, lost their possessions in Sicily, and the 
groups of islands belonging to it, and were obliged to pledge themselves to the 
payment of thirty-two himdred talents. Immediately afterwards the bloody 
war, of more than four years’ duration (241-237), against tlie rebellious mer- 
cenaries broke out, in which the Libyan cities also took part, and in which 
Hamiloar’s generalship finally won the victory over the mutineers. In the 
meantime the Romans had taken possession of Sardinia, and the Carthaginians, 
who did not yet feel strong enough for a fresh war, had. not only to relmquish 
formally the possession of that island, but also to pay an additional tribute of 
twelve hundred talents. Corsica was also snatched from them at the same 
time with Sardinia. After the suppression of the revolt Hamilcar crossed to 
Gades (Cadiz) with the army, to begin a war of conquest on the Pyrensean 
peninsrda. For nine yeai's he fought successfully against the Spanish tribes, 
until in 229 he met death in battle. His son-in-law, Hasdrubal, who suc- 
ceeded him, was able by peaceful means, rather than by war, to extend further 
the bounds of Carthaginian sovereignty. In 221, when Hasdrubal had fallen 
by the hand of a Gaul, the army chose Hamilcar’s famous son Hannibal com- 
mander-in-chief, a choice no one in Carthage dared oppose. 

In the years 221 and 220 Hannibal completed the conquest of Spain as 
far as the Ebro ; in 219 he took Saguntum, m spite of an alliance existing be- 
tween it and Rome. This was the cause of the second Punic war (218-201), 
in which the Carthaginians, under the spirited leadership of Hannibal, who 
made his way across the Pyrenees and the Alps even into Italy, at first 
achieved great successes, but at last were overcome by the inexhaustible 
military resources and the marvellous endurance of the Romans, who carried 
on the war in four places at once. 

After the defeat at Zama (202) peace was granted in 201 to Rome’s 
humbled rival under the following hard conditions : surrender of all but ten 
ships of war and of all elephants, the payment of ten thousand talents, the 
indemnification of Massinissa, and the promise not to take up arms again 
without the consent of the Romans. By wise measures Hannibal sought 
gradually to uplift his oppressed fatherland; but in this way prejudiced 
the interests of the aristocracy, who before this had been unfavourable 
to him, and who, with the help of the Romans, exiled him from Car- 
thage (195). 

After that Carthage was ruined within by controversies between the aris- 
tocratic and the popular parties, and threatened from without by Massinissa 


^ For a detailed account of the Punic wars, see Vol. V. 
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who, set at the side of the Carthaginians by the Romans to watch them, and 
relying on his protectors, took from them one piece of their territory after 
another. The Romans, to be sure, from time to time sent commissioners to 
the spot, but only to give either no decision at all, or one unfavourable to the 
Carthaginians. Marcus Cato came there in 157 as one of these commis- 
sioners, and because the Carthaginians declined his offer to deliver an arbi- 
ter’s judgment (presumably an unfavom'able one), he was from that time on 
extremely embittered against them, and consequently closed every speech in 
the senate with the words, eetenm^ Carthaginem esse delendam” 

(“Moreover, I think Carthage must be destroyed”). 

When the Carthaginians at last, after the expulsion of the party of Mas- 
sinissa (151) resisted the latter and were defeated, the Romans declared 
this a breacli of peace, and in 149 sent the consuls, Manius, Manilius, and 
Lucius Marcius Censorinus, with eighty-four thousand men to Sicily. The 
Carthaginians begged for peace, but were required first to give three hun- 
dred children of the nobility as hostages, and to surrender all arms and 
munitions of war. When the Romans thereupon gave them the further com- 
mand to abandon their city and settle again further inland, all classes and 
ranks united for the moat desperate defence. 

Thus began a last fearful conflict (third Punic war, 149-146), which 
ended with the conquest of Carthage by Publius Cornelius Scipio. Fire 
raged in the city seventeen days. A large portion of the inhabitants 
perished, the survivors were led into slavery. The city was razed to the 
ground, and the whole Carthaginian territory, with the exception of a few 
tracts that were given to the cities in alliance with the Romans, especially 
to Utica and Hippo, was made into the Roman province of Africa. 

In 122, it was decided, on the proposal of Gains Gracchus, to rebuild the 
city under the name of Junonia, and to plant there a colony of six thousand 
Roman citizens. However, the fall of Gracchus prevented the execution of 
the project. Julius Caesar took it up again, but was not able to carry it out. 
The restoration did not begin, then, until under Augustus, who populated 
the city with three thousand Roman colonists and numerous natives from 
the vicinity. 

The new city reached a high prosperity in the time of the empire, so that 
it took the second position, after Alexandria, among the cities of the empire 
outside of Rome. It was the seat of the Roman proconsul and of most of 
the other Roman officials, later also of a Christian bishop, and by reason of 
its favourable situation it soon became once more a rich seat of commerce, 
in which, however, there was no lack of schools of grammar, rhetoric, phi- 
losophy, and the other liberal arts. 


LAST DAYS OOT OABTHAGB 

In 489 A.D. it was taken by the Vandals under Genserio, and was for 
almost a century the capital of the Vandal kingdom, until in 533 it was in- 
corporated in the eastern Roman Empire by Justinian’s general, Belisarius. 
The latter restored the ruined fortifications, and called the city in honour of 
his emperor, Justiniana.fl 

The western conquests of the Saracens were suspended near twenty years, 
till their dissensions were composed by the establishment of the house of 
Omayya ; and the caliph Moawiya was invited by the cries of the Africans 
themselves. The successors of Heraclius had been informed of the tribute 
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wliicli they had been compelled to stipulate with the Arabs ; but instead of 
being moved to pity and relieve their distress, they imposed, as an equivalent 
or a fine, a second tribute of a similar amount. The ears of the Byzantine 
ministers were shut against the complaints of their poverty and ruin ; their 
despair was reduced to prefer the dominion of a single master ; and the 
extortions of the patriarch of Carthage, who was invested with civil and 
mfiitary power, provoked the sectaries, and even the Cathohos, of the Roman 
province to abjure the religion as well as the authority of their tyrants. The 
first lieutenant of Moawiya acquired a just renown, subdued an important 
city, defeated an army of thirty thousand Greeks, swept away fourscore 
thousand captives, and enriched with their spoils the bold adventurers of 
Syria and Egypt. But the title of conqueror of Africa is more justly due 
to his successor OkbabenNafi [Akbahj. He marched from Damascus at 
the head of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs ; and the genuine force of the 
Moslems was enlarged by the doubtful aid and conversion of many thousand 
Barbarians. It would be difficult, nor is it necessary, to trace the accurate 
line of the progress of Akbah. The interior regions have been peopled by 
the Orientals Avith fictitious armies and imaginary citadels. In the warlike 
province of Zab, or Numidia, fourscore thousand of the natives might assemble 
in arms ; but the number of three hundred and sixty towns is incompatible 
with the ignorance or decay of husbandry ; and a circumference of three 
leagues Avill not be justified, by the ruins of Erbe or Lambesa, the ancient 
metropolis of that inland country. As we approach the seacoast, the well- 
known cities of Bugia and Tangier define the more certain limits of the Sara- 
cen victories. A remnant of trade still adheres to the commodious harbour 
of Bugia, which in a more prosperous age is said to have contained about 
twenty thousand houses ; aud the plenty of iron which is dug from the 
adjacent mountains might have supplied a braver people with the instruments 
of defence. 

The remote position and venerable antiquity of Tingi, or Tangier, have 
been decorated by the Greek and Arabian fables; but the figm’ative ex- 
pressions of the latter, that the walls were constructed of brass, and that 
the roofs were covered Avith gold and silver, may be interpreted as the 
emblems of strength aud opulence. The province of Mauritania Tingitana, 
which assumed the name of the ca]}ital, had been imperfectly discovered and 
settled by the Romans ; the five colonies were confined to a narrow pale, and 
the more southern parts Avere seldom explored by the agents of luxury, who 
searched the forests for ivory and the citrouAvood, and the shores of the 
ocean for the purple sheMsh. The fearless Akbah plunged into the heart 
of the country, traversed the wilderness in Avhich his successors erected the 
splendid capitals of ITez and Morocco, and at length penetrated to the Amrge 
of the Atlantic and the great desert. 

The river Sus descends from the western sides of Mount Atlas, fertilises, 
like the Nile, the adjacent soil, and falls into the sea at a moderate distance 
from the Canary, or Fortunate, Islands. Its banks Avere inhabited by the last 
of the Moors, a race of savages Avitliout laAvs, or discipline, or religion ; they 
were astonished by the strange and irresistible terrors of the oriental arms ; 
and as they possesised neither gold nor silver, the richest spoil Avas the beauty 
of the female captives, some of Avhom were afterAA-ards sold for a thousand 
pieces of gold. The career though not the zeal of Akbah AA-^as checked by 
the prospect of a boundless ocean. He spurred his horse into the waves, and 
raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed Avith the tone of a fanatic : “ Great God ! 
if my course Avere not stopped by this sea, I would still go on, to the un- 
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known kingdoms of the West, preaching the unity of thy holy name, and 
putting to the sword the rebellious nations who worship any other gods than 
thee.” Yet tliis Mohammedan Alexander, who sighed for new worlds, was 
unable to preserve his recent conquests. By the universal defection of the 
Greeks and Africans he was recalled from the shores of the Atlantic, and the 
surrounding multitudes left him only the resource of an honourable death. 
The last scene was dignified by an example of national virtue. An ambitious 
chief, who had disputed the command and failed in the attempt, was led about 
as a prisoner in the camp of the Arabian general. The insurgents had trusted 
to his discontent and revenge ; he disdamed their offers and revealed their 
designs. In the hour of danger, the grateful Akbah unlocked his fetters, 
and advised him to retire ; he chose to die under the banner of his rival. 
Embracing as friends and martyrs, they unsheathed their scimitars, broke their 
scabbards, and maintained an obstinate combat till they fell by each other’s 
side on the last of their slaughtered countrymen. The third general or 
governor of Africa, Zuhair, avenged and encountered the fate of his pi'ede- 
cessor. He vanquished the natives in many battles ; he was overthrown by 
a powerful army, which Constantinople had sent to the relief of Carthage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the Moorish tribes to join the invad- 
ers, to share the plunder, to profess the faith, and to revolt to their savage 
state of independence and idolatry, on the first retreat or misfortune of the 
Moslems. The prudence of Akbah had proposed to found an Arabian colony 
ill the heart of Africa ; a citadel that might curb the levity of the barbarians, 
a place of refuge to secure, against the accidents of war, the wealth and the 
families of the Saracens. With this view, and under the modest title of the 
station of a caravan, he planted this colony in the fiftieth year of the Hegira. 
In its present decay, Kairawan stUl holds the second rank in the kingdom of 
Tunis, from which it is distant about fifty.miles to the south ; its inland situa- 
tion, twelve miles westward of the sea, has protected the city from the Greek 
and Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts and serpents were extirpated, when 
the forest, or rather wilderness, was cleared, the vestiges of a Koman town were 
discovered in a sandy plain. The vegetable food of Kairawan is brought from 
afar ; and the scarcity of springs constrains the inhabitants to collect in cis- 
terns and reservoirs a precarious supply of rain-water. These obstacles were 
subdued by the industry of Akbah ; he traced a circumference of thirty-six 
hundred paces, which he encompassed with a brick wall ; in the space of five 
years, the governor’s palace was surrounded with a sufficient number of pri- 
vate habitations ; a spacious mosque was supported by five hundred columns 
of granite, porphyry, and Nuraidian marble ; and Kairawan became the seat 
of learning as well as of empire. But these were the glories of a later age ; 
the new colony was shaken by the successive defeats of Akbah and Zuhair, 
and the western expeditions were again interrupted by the civil discord of 
the Arabian monarchy. The son of the valiant Zobair maintained a war 
of twelve years, a siege of seven months, against the house of Omayyah. 
Abdallah was said to unite the fierceness of the lion with the subtlety of the 
fox; but if he inherited the courage, he was devoid of the generosity of 
his father. 

The return of domestic peace allowed the caliph Abdul-malik to resume 
the conquest of Africa ; the standard was delivered to Hassan, governor of 
Egypt, and the revenue of that kingdom, with an army of forty thousand 
men, was consecrated to the important service. In the vicissitudes of war 
the interior provinces had been alternately won and lost by the Saracens. 
But the seacoast still remained in the hands of the Greeks ; the predecessors 
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of Hassan had respected the name and fortifications of Carthage ; and the 
number of its defenders was recruited by the fugitives of Gabes and Tripoli. 
The arms of Hassan were bolder and more fortunate; he reduced and 
pillaged the metropolis of Africa ; and the mention of scaling ladders may 
justify the suspicion that he anticipated, by a sudden assault, the more 
tedious operations of a regular siege. But the joy of the conquerors was 
soon disturbed by the appearance of the Christian succours. The prefect 
and patrician John, a general of experience and renown, embarked at 
Constantinople the forces of the Eastern Empire ; they were joined by the 
ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a powerful reinforcement of the Goths was 
obtained from the fears and religion of the Spanish monarch. The weight 
of the confederate navy broke the chain that guarded the entrance of the 
harbour’ ; the Arabs retired to Kairawan, or Tripoli ; the Christians landed ; 
the citizens hailed the ensign of the cross, and the winter was idly wasted in 
the dream of victory or deliverance. But Africa was irrecoverably lost ; the 
zeal and resentment of the commander of the faithful prepared in the ensu- 
ing spring a more numerous armament by sea and land ; and the patrician 
in his turn was compelled to evacuate the post and fortifications of Carthage. 
A second battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Utica ; the Greeks and 
Gotha were again defeated ; and their timely embarkation saved them from 
the sword of Hassan, who had invested the slight and insufficient rampart 
of their camp. Whatever yet remained of Carthage was delivered to the 
flames, and the colony of Dido and Cssar lay desolate above two hundred 
years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the old circumference was repeopled 
by the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the second capital of the West was represented by a mosque, a 
college without students, twenty-five or thirty shops, and the huts of five 
hundred peasants, who, in their abject poverty, displayed the arrogance of 
the Punic senators. Even that paltry village was swept away by the Span- 
iards whom Charles V had stationed in the fortress of the Goletta. The 
ruins of Carthage have perished ; and the place might be unknown if some 
broken arches of an aqueduct did not guide the footsteps of the inquisitive 
traveller./ 
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CHAPTER VII. PHCENICIAN COMMERCE 

At all stages of its histoiy Plioenicia was essentially a manufacturing and 
commercial rather than a warlike nation. Nevertheless, it took a more or 
less prominent part in the combats of the great nations for many centuries. 
There was only one period, namely, during the reign of Hiram, the contem- 
porary of David and Solomon, about 960 B.C., when Phoenicia could aspire to 
anything like first rank among the nations. It was at most a community of 
scattered cities, each generally independent of the others, rather than a nation 
in the narrower sense. Nevertheless, such is the vitality of a nation whose 
prosperity is based on the pursuits of. peace, that Phoenicia continued to 
hold a respectable place among the powers of the earth, for a longer period 
than almost any other of the minor nations of antiquity. Thus we find it 
reviving again and again, after being subjected by the foreign conquerors, 
until finally, even so lute as 332 B.O., it was able to afford most powerful 
opposition to Alexander, and throughout this period, for at least a thousand 
years, the navy of the Phoenicians was celebrated as being, for the most of 
the time, a type of excellence, and the Phoenicians for this reason were 
coveted as allies, or hired as mercenaries by such great contending powers 
as the Greeks and the Persians. AH in all, notwithstajjding the compara- 
tively minor place which is always assigned to the Phoenicians, in compari- 
son with such great conquering powers as Egypt and Babylonia, there are 
many reasons for feeling that the great manufacturers and traders of antiq- 
uity were among the most admirable of the peoples whose history has been 
preserved. 

The accounts of wars and conquests must necessarily always hold a fore- 
most place in the records of the historian, at least in our day, but one should 
not hesitate to give a due measure of praise to a nation whose ideal was not 
self -aggrandisement through the destruction of other nations, but the build- 
ing up of power through the far more useful channels of manufacture and 
commerce. Where other nations destroyed, the Phcenioians constructed. 
They took no high rank as inventors pure and simple, but they were 
acceptors of the inventions of other peoples, and as an educating influence 
they have no peers among the oriental nations. And this is true simply 
because the Phoenicians were the great progressive and commercial people of 
antiquity.o 
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SEA TRADE 

It requires no great sagacity to develop the causes by which the Phoeni- 
cians became a commercial and sea-faring people. They were in a manner 
constrained to it by their situation ; for the commodities of interior Asia 
becoming accumulated in vast quantities upon their coasts, seemed to 
demand a further transport. It would, nevertheless, be an error to assume 
tliis as the first and only impulse to their navigation, which most likely had 
the same origin here that it generally bad among commercial nations ; it 
sprung from piracy. The seeming advantages which this affords are too 
near and too striking to be overlooked by uncivilised nations ; while the 
benefits to be derived from a peaceable and regular commerce are too dis- 
tant to come at first within the scope of their ideas. It was thus that the 
piratical excursions of the Normans gave the first impulse to the navigation 
of the western countries of Europe. But among nations who are not, like 
the African neat of pirates, held back by despotism and other unfavourable 
circumstances, good gradually grows out from this original evil. A trifling 
advance, too, in civilisation soon teaches manlcind how greatly the benefits 
of trade surpass those of plunder ; and as the latter diminishes, the former 
increases. 

This is exactly the state in which the navigation of the Phoenicians is 
first presented to our notice, in the time of Homer — the earliest period at 
which we catch an authentio glance at it from any definite accounts. 

The Phoenicians at this period visited the Greek islands and the coasts 
of the continents as robbers, or merchants, according as circumstances 
offered. They came with trinlcets, beads, and baubles, which they sold at 
a high price to the inexperienced and unwary Greeks ; and they thus gained 
opportunities of kidnapping their boys and girls, whom they turned to good 
account in the Asiatic slave markets, or who were redeemed at heavy ran- 
soms by their parents and countrymen. A most faithful and lively picture 
of the state of society in these respects is drawn by the Greek bard himself, 
in the narrative which he makes Eumteus relate of his birth and early 
adventures. 

This kind of intercourse, however, could not last beyond the infancy of 
Grecian civilisation. As this advanced, and that people grew formidable 
upon the seas, and Athenian and lonkn squadrons covered the Mediter- 
ranean, it must of itself have assumed another shape, as piracy would no 
longer be tolerated. But notwithstanding this, the connection between 
Phoenicia and Greece, in the flourishing period of the latter, seems not to 
have continued so strong as might naturally have been expected. There is 
no trace of an active intercourse between Tyre and Athens, or Corinth ; 
there is no vestige of commercial treaties, such as frequently were closed 
between Carthage and Rome. Commercial jealousy, common to both 
nations, in some measure accounts for this phenomenon. (How much less 
has the intercourse between England and France always been than it might 
have been, considering the situation and magnitude of the two kingdoms I) 
I trust, however, that the following observations will be deemed satisfactory 
upon this subject. 

First. The principal source of trade among all great sea-faring nations 
must ever be directed toward their colonies. It is only there that mutual 
exchange of commodities can he effected upon an extensive scale ; all other 
sales are by retail, or in small quantities. The truth, which the experience 
of the greatest maritime states of modern times confirms beyond a doubt, 
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was felt both by Phoenicians and Greeks : hence the chief commerce of both 
nations was confined to their colonies. 

Secondly. The Greeks could the more easily abstain from purchasing of 
the Phoenioians as they could import nearly aU the wares they required fi-om 
theii* own colonies in Asia Minor, which maintained the same intercourse 
with the countries of inner Asia as Tyre and Sidon; and obtained and 
exported in a great degree the same Asiatic merchandise. 

Thirdly. During the time of them greatest splendour, that is, from the 
commencement of the Persian wars, the Greeks were not only the rivals of 
the Phoenicians, but their declared political enemies. The hati'ed of the 
Phoenicians toward the Greeks is shown in nothing clearer than in their 
ready willingness to lend their fleets to the Persians ; and in the active share 
they took in the Persian expeditions against the whole of Greece, or against 
the separate states. How, then, can it be expected, that under such circum- 
stances a very lively or regular commerce could have existed between them? 

The Phoenicians, however, still possessed the advantage of furnishing 
the Greeks writh certain articles of the most costly description, in great 
demand, which they could not obtain from tlieir own colonies, and the 
Phoenicians alone could supply. To these belong especially, perfumes and 
spices, which they imported from Arabia, and which were absolutely neces- 
sary to the Greeks in their sacrifices to the gods. They also supplied them 
with the manufactures of Tyre : its purple garments, its rich apparel, its 
jewels, trinlcets, and other ornaments, which could be obtained nowhere else 
of such fine workmanship, or so decidedly in accordance with the prevailing 
fashion. 

The same causes which limited the commerce of the Phoenicians wifli 
Greece tended also to diminish it with its colonies on the coast of Asia 
Minor and in Sicily. History has preserved us no express information upon 
this particular ; but to the causes already cited there remains to be added 
the fact, that in proportion as the trade of the Phoenicians decreased in the 
western Mediterranean, that of the Carthaginians increased, tm at length 
they possessed it almost exclusively. 

When the first Phoenicians visited Spain, it is said they found silver 
there in such abundance, that they not only freighted their ships with it to 
the water’s edge, but made their common utensils, anchoi’s not excepted, of 
this metal. Thus laden, they returned back to their native country, which 
lost no time in taking possession of this ancient Peru, and founding colonies 
there, whoso name and situation we have already described. 

When the Phoenicians first settled here, artificial mine works were quite 
unnecessary. The silver ore lay exposed to view, and they had only to 
make a slight incision to obtain it in abundance. The inhabitants them- 
selves were so little acquainted with ite value, that their commonest imple- 
ments were composed of this metal. The demands of the Phoenicians, and 
their avidity to possess it, first taught them its worth ; and it is probable 
that the arrival and settlement among them of these strangers, who could 
supply them with so many useful articles, in exchange for that upon which 
they set such little store, was to them a source of gratification. But when 
the stock they had in hand was exhausted, and. the insatiable foreigners saw 
it necessary to open mines, the lot of the poor Iberians became truly piti- 
able. That the Spanish mines were worked by slaves is clear from Diodo- 
rus, who describes their Avretched fate ; and even though his statement may 
refer to the time of the Homans, there can be but little doubt that the same 
practice had long previously existed. Whether the natives were compelled 
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to labour we know not positively ; but they scarcely could have escaped 
it altogether, though the extensive traffic of the Phoenicians in slaves would 
liave rendered it easy for them to introduce sufficient hands from abroad. 
Even if only employed as free labourers, their lot was sufficiently hard. 
That, however, the mines in Spain were not worked merely by digging, is 
clear from Diodorus, whose relation of itself proves that shafts were opened, 
and the subterraneous water forced out by machines ; even if the interesting 
allusion to mine works in the Book of Job should not be admitted as refer- 
ring to the Phcenicians. 

The mine works of the genuine Phoenicians seem to have been confined to 
the present Andalusia. According to Strabo, the oldest were situated upon the 
mountain in which the Bsetis or Guadalquivir takes its rise, upon the south 
part of the Sierra Morena, which, on the borders of Andalusia and Murcia, bore 
the name of Sierra Segura. They did not extend beyond this previous to 
the time of the Carthaginians, who entered upon the conquest of Spain 

with much more energy and 
power. 

For the rest, silver was 
certainly the principal, but 
could scarcely be the only 
object obtained. Gold, lead, 
and iron were discovered; 
and besides these, tin mines 
were opened by the Phoeni- 
cians on the northern coast of 
Spain, beyond Lusitania. All 
these metals are spoken of by 
the prophet EzeHel as the 
produce of the Spanish mines. 
“Spain (Tarshish) [or Tar- 
tessus] traded with thee, be- 
cause of the multitude of thy 
goods; silver, iron, tin, and 
lead, it gave thee in exchange 
for thy wares.” The trade in 
salt fish has already been men- 
Grocp os Phoihiciah Stose Piqubeb tioned as a branch of the 

earliest commerce of Spain. 

The commerce of the Phoenicians in their Spanish settlements was carried 
■on in the same manner as they usually carried it on elsewhere ; the only method 
indeed by which it can be carried on among uncivilised nations — namely, 
by barter. It is not only so described in the passage above quoted from the 
prophet Ezekiel, but the same is confirmed by Diodorus. They brought, 
■on their side, Tyrian wares — probably linen, the usual clothing of Spain ; 
perhaps, also, trinkets and toys, and such articles of finery as are eagerly 
■coveted by barbarians. In exchange for these they obtained the above- 
mentioned natural productions ; and silver, not as money, but as merchan- 
dise, and upon which their profit must have been doubled, if the conjecture, 
not destitute of probability, be true, that they bartered it in the southern 
countries for gold. 

It would appear from Diodorus as if their settlements in both the coun- 
tries of Sicily and Carthage were founded with no other object, than for the 
convenience of their intercourse with Spain ; and so far as Sicily alone is 
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concerned, he seems to be right. In the long voyage from their native 
shores to that distant country, a harbour, to which they might run in, in 
case of storms or other accidents, was indispensably necessary. And although 
they established here a trade, by barter, with the natives, and thus managed 
to obtain the rich produce of the island for themselves, it is probable that the 
Greeks, who were always extending their possessions, soon deprived them of 
all, except the original object of their settlement. 

The case was different, however, with regard to Africa. If we merely 
look at the long line of commercial establishments formed upon this coast, it. 
wiU be difficult to believe them all intended solely for the preservation of a 
communion with Spain. It is not denied but that such may have been the 
origin of the earliest settlements, as for example that of Utica ; but when 
these cities began to flourish, and drew to themselves the trade of inner 
Africa, there can be no doubt but the Phoenicians took a part in it, and 
obtained the commodities of this quarter of the globe, though in the first 
instance, only at second hand. 

Having thus shown the direction and extent of the trade and navigation, 
of the Phmnicians toward the west, let us now bend our course eastwards, 
and trace their progress upon the two great southwestern gulfs of Asia, the- 
Arabian and Persian. In these, it has already been stated, they had partly 
settled, and thus gained secure harbours from which to set forth on their still, 
more distant enterprises. 

It must, however, be at once perceived, that their navigation here could 
not have a like undisturbed continuance with that of the Mediterranean. As. 
the proper dominions of the Phoenicians never stretched so far as to either 
of these gulfs, it depended upon Hieir political relations how far they could 
make use of the harbours they possessed there. For even though the way 
might be open to their caravans, the dominant nations of inner Asia might 
not be always willing to allow foreign colonies on their coasts. 

Ophir was the general name for the rich countries of the south, lying on 
the African, Arabian, and Indian coasts, as far as at that time known. ITrom 
tJjese the Phoenicians had already obtained vast treasures by caravans; but. 
they now opened a maritime communication with them, in order to lighten 
the expense of transport, and to procure their merchandise at the best hand. 
The name of Ophir was common even in the time of Moses, and was then 
applied to those southern countries only known by common report. It was 
therefore now spoken of as a well-known name and country ; and it may be 
fairly presumed, that when the Phoenicians entered upon this new line of 
trade, they only took possession of a previously well-established system; 
since it was a regular, settled navigation, and not a voyage of discovery. 
From its taking three years to perform, it would appear to have been directed 
to a distant region ; but if we consider the half-yearly monsoons, and that 
the vessels visited the coasts of Arabia, Ethiopia, and the Malabar coast of 
India; and also that the expression, “in the third year,” may admit of an 
interpretation that would much abridge the total duration, the distance will 
not appear so great. The commodities which they imported were ivory, 
precious stones, ebony, and gold, to which may be added apes and pea- 
cocks ; all satisfactorily proving that they visited the countries just men- 
tioned ; especially Ethiopia, and probably India. 

The voyages of the Phoenicians thus far had a fixed and regular course ; 
but besides .these, they were in the habit of fitting out expeditions for the 
purpose of discovery, which often led the way to an enlargement of their 
commerce ; though they sometimes had no result beyond uie extension of 
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their geographical knowledge. Chance haa preserved ua some particulars 
respecting a few of these enterprises, through their having been fortunately 
quoted by Herodotus ; but how much more may have been undertaken, and 
successfully performed, by a people who, no doubt, like Great Britain and 
Portugal, had its Cook and its Vasco de Gama ! 

In one of these voyages toward the Hellespont, which they undertook 
at a very early period, to explore Europe, they discovered the isle of Thasos, 
opposite the Thracian coast, and were amply repaid for their pains by its 
productive gold mines, which they worked with wonderful labour and skill, 
as we learn from Herodotus, who saw them, till they were driven from the 
island by the Greeks. 

The same writer haa given us im account of a still more wonderful voy- 
age which this people undertook and successfully performed ; this was noth- 
ing less than the circumnavigation of Africa. We shall here place before the 
reader the remarkable narrative, as given by the historian himself. 

“ That Africa is clearly surrounded by the sea, except where it borders 
on Asia, Heku II, king of the Egyptians, was the first we know of to demon- 
strate. That prince, having finished his excavations for the canal leading 
out of the Nile into the Arabian Gulf, despatched certain natives of Phoeni- 
cia on shipboard, with orders to sail back through the Pillars of Hercules 
into the North (Mediterranean) Sea, and so to return into Egypt. The Phoe- 
nicians, consequently, having departed out of the Erythrcean Sea, proceeded 
on their voyage in the Southern Sea : when it was autumn they would push 
ashore, and sowing the land, whatever might be the part of Libya they had 
reached, await there till the harvest time : having reaped their corn, they 
continued their voyage; thus, after the lapse of two years, and passing 
through the Pillars of Hercules in the third, they came back into Egypt, and 
stated, what is not credible to me, but may be so, perhaps, to others, namely, 
that -in their circumnavigation of Libya, they had the sun on the right hand 
(that is, on the north).” 

But leaving these distant voyages of discovery out of the question, the 
extent to which this enterprising people carried their regular navigation is 
trulj' wonderful. Though voyages across the open seas have been the con- 
sequence of our acquaintance wim the New World beyond the Atlantic; yet 
their hardy and adventurous spirit led them to find a substitute for it in 
stretching from coast to coast into the most distant regions. The long series 
of centuries during which they were exclusively the masters of the seas, 
gave them sufficient time to make this gradual progress, which perhaps was 
the more regular and certain in proportion to the time it occupied. The 
Phoenicians carried the nautical art to the highest point of perfection at that 
time required, or of which it was then capable ; and gave a inuch wider scope 
to their enterprises and discoveries than either the Venetians or Genoese 
during the Middle Ages. Their numerous fleets were scattered over the 
Indian and Atlantic Ocean.s, and the Tyrian pemiant waved at the same time 
on the coasts of Britain and on the shores of Ceylon, 


MANUFACTURES AND LAND TRADE OF THE PHCENICIANS 

The merchandise exported by the Phoenicians consisted partly of the 
produce of their own industry and skill ; but in a much greater extent of the 
wares which they received, or imported themselves, from the countries of 
Asia with which they maintained an intercourse. The raw materials, which 
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their art and labour fashioned, must have been drawn from abroad, as their 
own little territory could have supplied but a very smaU portion of what -was 
necessary to satisfy the demands of their numerous and large customers scat- 
tered all over the world. The whole of the twenty-seventh chapter of 
EzeMel refers to this subject, and in particular to the land trade of Tyre, 
now threatened with ruin by the military expeditious of Nebuchadrezzar. 
The sketch of the Hebrew poet affords us an interesting picture of the great 
international commerce of inner Asia, which enlarges our narrow ideas of 
ancient trade by showing us that it connected nearly all the countries of the 
loiovTi world. 

Previous to the investigation of this branch of foreign commerce of the 
Phoenicians, let us taJce a glance at the productions of their own skill and 
industry, which were, even in the remotest antiquity, so generally celebrated. 
Among the inventions of the Phoenicians their dyes indisputably hold the 
highest ranlc. The beautifully coloured garments of Sidon were celebrated 
in the Homeric period ; and the Tyrian purple formed one of the most gen- 
eral and principal articles of luxury in antiquity. It is altogether incorrect 
to consider this purple as one particular colour. The expression seemed 
rather to have signified among the ancients, the whole class of dyes manu- 
factured from an animal substance ; namely, the juice of shellfish. It thus 
formed a distinct species of dye, differing from the second, the vegetable dye, 
which was composed of various vegetables. Now the first species comprised 
not merely one, but a great number and variety of colours ; not only purple, 
but also light and dark purple, and almost every shade between. 

Purple dyes were by no means exclusively confined to the Phcenicians ; but 
by their great industry and skill, and from the excellent quality of the shells on 
their shore, they were enabled to bring it to a higher degree of perfection, and 
to maintain the superiority. Scarlet and violet purjjles, in particular, were 
nowhere dyed so well as in Tyre ; garments of this colour, therefore, were 
in the greatest request among the great, and the prevailing fashion in the 
higher ranks of society. This furni^es us at once with a reason for 
the unbounded extent to which this branch of industry was carried by 
the Phoenicians. 

Dyeiug cannot exist without weaving j and it follows, that as the dye- 
ing among the Phoenicians was done in the wool, the stuffs which they 
exported must have been the product of their own industry. The principal 
manufactories of this sort were, in earlier times, at Sidon : Homer repeatedly 
praises its raiment. At a later period, however, they were common in the 
other Phoenician cities, and especially in Tyre. It is much to be regretted 
that history, which so celebrates the garments and woollens of this city, has 
preserved us no direct information respecting them. 

Another product of Phoenician skill was glass ; of this they were the 
inventors, and long enjoyed the exclusive maniuacture. The sand used for 
this purpose was found in the southern districts of the country, near the little 
river Belus, which rose at the foot of Mount Carmel. The glass manufac- 
tories continued, according to Pliny, during a long succession of centuries ; 
their principal seats were at Sidon and the neighbouring Sarepta. From 
the small number of them, the use of glass would seem to have been much 
less general in antiquity than among us ; while the mildness of the climate 
in all southern countries, as well as all over the East, rendered any other 
stoppage of the windows unnecessary, except that of curtains or blinds. 
Ooblets of the precious metals or stones were preferred as drinking 
vessels. 
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Under this head of Phoenician industry, too, may be ranged ornaments 
of dress, implements, utensils, baubles, and gewgaws, which they produced. 
The nature of their trade, which for a long time was confined to a traffic by 
barter with rude, uncultivated nations, among whom such commodities have 
always a quick and certain sale, must at a very early period have turned 
their attention to this branch of industry. 

The foreign commerce which the Phoenicians carried on with the nations 
of the interior of Asia may be divided into three branches, according to its 
three principal directions. The first of these comprises the southern trade, 
or the Arabian-East-Indian and the Egyptian ; the second, the eastern, or 
the Assyrian-Babylonian ; and the third, that of the north, or the Armenian- 
Caucasian. It is evident, from the various particulars mentioned by the 
Hebrew poets, as well as by profane writers, that the first of these three 
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branches of commerce was the most important. We call it the Arabian- 
East-Indian, not because we here assume it as proved that the Phoenicians 
themselves journeyed over Arabia to India, but because they procured in 
Arabia the merchandise of the East Indies, for which it was at that time the 
great market. With regard to Arabia itself, however, they kept up an inter- 
course with every part of it, as well its eastern coast as that bordering on the 
Arabian sea. 

Spices, gold, and precious stones are expressly enumerated among the 
natural productions of Happy Arabia. Gold mines, it is true, are no longer 
to be found there, but the assurances of antiquity respecting them are so 
general and explicit that it is impossible reasonably to doubt that Yemen 
once abounded in gold. Precious stones were found in the mountains of the 
province of Hadramaut ; such at least as were considered precious by the 
ancients ; namely, onyxes, rubies, agates, etc. But in addition to these 
native productions of Happy Arabia, other wares are mentioned as Arabian, 
certainly not the proper produce of this country, but either Ethiopian or 
Indian. To the former belongs cinnamon, or canella; and to the latter, 
ivory and ebony. Besides these, cardamom, nard, and other spices, used in 
odoriferous waters and uuguents, are expressly enumerated by Theophrastus 
as coming from India. 

The commerce of the Phoenicians, however, was not confined merely to 
southern Arabia, but stretched along the eastern coast on the Persian Gulf : 
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“ The men of Dedan -were thy merchants ; many isles were the merchandise 
of thy hand: they brought thee for a present horns of ivory and ebony.” 
Dedan is one of the Baharein Islands, in the Persian Gulf, but if these words 
of the prophet prove an intercourse between Phoenicia and the Persian Gulf, 
they also prove not less indisputably the connection in which the Phoenicians 
stood with India. The large countries to which the Phoenician trade ex- 
tended beyond Dedan could be no other than India ; if this is not sufficient!}’’ 
proved by the situation, it is beyond a doubt by the commodities mentioned. 
Ivory and ebony could only have been procured in Dedan from India, for 
there were no elephants in Arabia. 

Arabia was then the great seat of the Phoenician land trade. With this 
was interwoven a connection with the rich countries of the south, Ethiopia 
and India. Notwithstanding the vast deserts of sand, which protected 
Arabia from the attacks of foreign conquerors, the merchant’s desire of gain 
was not damped, but surmounted every difficulty. Caravans, composed of 
various tribes, penetrated through its wastes in every direction, even to its 
southern and eastern coasts ; here they traded, either directly or indirectly, 
with the Phoenicians, whose seaports became at last the great staples of their 
valuable merchandise, whence it was shipped off, and spread over the West 
at an immense profit to these merchants. 

This commerce must have been the more lucrative, as it was, according 
to the very clear statement of Ezekiel, altogether carried on by barter. It 
is everywhere spoken of as an exchange of merchandise against merchandise, 
and even the precious metals are only considered as such. What an im- 
mense profit the Phoenician merchant must have made of his Spanish silver 
mines, by exchanging their produce for gold in Yemen, where this metal 
was so abundant T What a profit he must have had on other wares, which 
the Arabians in a manner were obliged to take of him, and in which he had 
no competitor ! 

The intercourse with Arabia must have been greatly facilitated by the 
similarity of the languages of the two nations. These were only dialects of 
the same language ; and though differences might occur, yet there scarcely 
could have been any difficulty in making each other understood. What an 
advantage to the Phoenician merchant, to be able, in the mutual intercourse 
with these distant regions, to make use of his native tongue, instead of being 
at the mercy of treacherous interpreters I This advantage alone would have 
sufficed to secure him the exclusive commerce of Arabia, even if the situation 
of the country had not made it almost impossible for any foreign nation to 
compete with him. 

The commerce of the Phoenicians -with Egypt must be considered as a 
second branch of their southern land trade. Their intercourse with this 
nation was one of the earliest they formed, as Herodotus expressly assures 
us that the exportation of Assyrian and Egyptian wares was the first busi- 
ness they carried on. And when it is remembered that Egypt at all times 
enjoyed the principal laud trade of Africa, it would indeed seem surprising 
if no intercourse had subsisted between two such great neighbouring com- 
mercial nations. Still more positive information, however, respecting its 
existence is given by Ezekiel, who, in his picture of Tyrian commerce, forgets 
not that with Egypt, but even enumerates the wares which Tyre obtained 
from the banks of ’the Nile. “Fine linen with embroidered work from 
Egypt was that which thou spreadest forth to be thy sail ; blue and purple 
from the isles of Elishah was that which covered thee.” Wea-vdng was one of 
the principal occupations of the Egyptians, and cotton was a native of their 
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soil. Embroideries of cotton, and with cotton, were common in Egypt, and 
considered as masterpieces of art ; corn, the other great product of Egypt, 
was only procured from that country upon extraordinary occasions ; as Pales- 
tine ami Syria fm’nished it of an excellent quality. It is proved, however, 
that it was brought thence, in cases of emergency, by the caravan journey of 
the sons of Jacob into Egypt. 

One of the principal articles exported by the Phoenicians to Eg3q)t was 
wine, which this country did not at that time produce. Twice a year large 
cargoes of this were shipped from Phoenicia and Greece. The second great 
branch of the Phoenician land trade spread towards the east. It includes 
the commerce with Syria and Palestine, with Babylon and Assyria, and with 
the countries of Eastern Asia. 

Palestine was the granary of the Phoenicians. Their own mountainous 
territory was but little adapted for agriculture, while Palestine produced 
corn in such abundance, as to be able to supply them plentifully with this 
first necessary of life. The corn of Judea was the best known. It excelled 
even that of Egypt. It was not, therefore, merely the proximity of the 
country which led the Phoenicians to prefer this market. Palestine also 
supplied them with wine and oil. The fact that Palestine was the granary 
of the Plioenieians exijlains, too, in the clearest manner, the good under- 
standing and lasting peace that prevailed between these two nations. It is 
a striking feature in the Jewish history, that with all other nations around 
them they lived in a state of almost continual warfare ; and that under 
David and Solomon they even became conquerors, and subdued consider- 
able countries ; and yet with their nearest neighbours, the Phoenicians, they 
never engaged in hostilities. 

Syria proper, also, supplied its various productions, according to the 
nature of the different parts of the country — whether adapted for agricul- 
ture, the cultivation of the vine, or merely to the nomad life and the breed- 
ing of cattle. The wool of the wilderness was one of the wares supplied by 
the pastoral tribes, who wandered with their flocks as well over the Syrian 
as over the Arabian deserts. 

A moment’s reflection upon Tyrian manufacture of woven goods and 
their dyes will enable the reader at once to perceive the great importance of 
this branch of commerce. It converted the very wilderness, so far as they 
were concerned, into an opulent country, which afforded them the finest and 
most precious raw materials for their most important manufactures. This 
circumstance, too, was a means of cementing and preserving a good under- 
standing between them and these nomad tribes ; a matter of no inconsider- 
able consequence to the Plioenieians, as it was through them that the rich 
produce of the southern regions came into their hands. 

The great point, however, to wliich the trade of the Phoenicians was 
directed in the east, was Babylon. That a very active commerce was car- 
ried on with this flourishing city, even before it forcibly obtained the domin- 
ion of Asia and subjected Phoenicia itself, no one can doubt, who is acquainted 
with the situation and manners of the two nations ; and yet, however aston- 
ishing it may seem, we have less information respecting this very important 
branch of trade than upon almost every other. Still we have the positive 
testimony of Herodotus, that it was one of the most ancient. It probably 
happened, that it was frequently interrupted by the great revolutions of 
interior Asia, in which Babylon itself often necessarily participated ; it must, 
however, soon have revived, when the trade of Babylon itself again began to 
flourish. In proportion, however, as the silence of history upon this inter- 
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esting subject is remarkable, the conjecture is strengthened, that the trading 
route between Babylon and Tyre lay through a long uninterrupted desert; 
the natui-al consequence of which would be, that, even supposing it not pur- 
posely concealed, this commerce would have become but little known. But 
even in this desert itself are found vestiges which seem to denote its course 
and magnitude ; the ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec are probably links of the 
commercial chain which connected Tyre and Babylon. 

The third, and least branch of Phoenician land trade, was with the coun- 
tries of the north. No Greek writer, that I am acquainted with, has left 
the least information respecting it. Ezekiel mentions Tubal, Meishech, and 
Togarmah. There can be no doubt that Tubal and Meshech denoted the 
regions lying between the Black and Caspian Seas ; the abode of the Tibareni 
and Moschi, and probably also the Cappadocians. With regard to Togar- 
mah, conjecture runs very strongly in favour of its being Armenia. The 
probability of the truth of these conjectures is much augmented by the fact, 
that the wares enumerated are exactly such as these regions produce. Cap- 
padocia, together with the Caucasian districts, from the very earliest times, 
was the chief seat of the slave trade, and always continued so in the ancient 
world. The mines of these regions, however, were probably a still greater 
attraction ; and one which their whole history shows they could not with- 
stand. 

Armenia, finally, is also recognised by its wares. It is described as a 
land abounding in horses ; and in this respect, as well as in the distinction 
which the prophet makes between those of an inferior and a more esteemed 
breed, no country of Asia agrees so well as Armenia. 

It is evident that this northern trade also was not carried on with money, 
but by barter. It was not necessary here, however, to have recourse to 
caravans, for the way lay through inhabited and civilised ooxmtries.6 


silveh and gold in antiquity as money 

In the study of the chief commodities of Phoenician commerce, and 
especially of those which are interesting by reason of the historical influ- 
ence they exercised on culture, wo will first consider the precious metals. 
For silver and gold stand first and foremost in their great influence upon 
trade, and for their incalculable effects upon ancient culture. 

The desire to obtain these precious metals from their sources, drove the 
Phcenicians to the most distant lands, gave rise to their boldest commercial 
undertakings, led their ships into unknown seas, suggested their voyages of 
discovery, and made them establish colonies in the farthest countries. 
According to ancient historians, the silver and gold of distant lands were the 
source of their wealth and prosperity in the world. Being the first to traffic 
with silver, they laid the foundation of an organised trade for their country, 
which was not furnished by nature with sufficient commercial commodities 
to trade with other lands. For what had Phoenicia to offer the far richer 
and earlier cultivated countries of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, or what could 
it give in equivalent exchange for the rich wares of India, if it had not 
had the precious metals which were quite or partially wanting in these 
countries ? 

In olden days silver ranked higher than gold, and it was used for fully 
a thousand years as an object of trade, before we find a trace of gold being 
used for the same purpose. 
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The use of silver as money was limited in olden times to the Semitic 
world and certainly to Phoenicia and the neighbouring countries. For 
whilst the oldest records of the Eastern world, such as Homer and the Zend 
writings, mention other objects of barter, no trace is found of silver being 
used for that purpose, whereas at an earlier date than that to which these 
writings can lay claim, we find the Phoenicians using money as the basis of 
their commercial intercourse with other countries. 

The Mosaic Law, particularly in its oldest and best authenticated part, 
leads to the conclusion that sdver money was common even at the time of 
the formation of the Israelite state. The ancient laws which treat of sen- 
tences of pimishment, often state the amount of the expiatory sum of silver. 
Human beings were valued at their worth in money according to their age or 
rank (Leviticus xxvii.) ; houses, lands, and corn and victuals were aU estimated 
according to their value in silver money. The thief, the man who hurts his 
neighbour, the foolish shepherd and the man who robs a lover of his maid, 
had to expiate their sins by a proportionate payment. And so also with 
“the holy tilings of the Lord” : the sacrifice of a ram was accompanied by a 
payment of shekels of silver ; the first-born of the Israelites were redeemed 
from the Levites for five shekels apiece by the poll ; when the people were 
numbered, a payment of half a shekel for every man was exacted ; and the 
advice of a seer was paid for in silver money. 

The use of precious metals as objects of exchange does not extend far- 
ther eastward than the Semitic dominion. In the Zend writings, we find 
no trace of a currency; an ox is mentioned as payment (^pecunia), and in 
the Law of Zoroaster we find an ox exacted as punishment. According to 
Biblical testimony precious metals were of no account with the Medians and 
Parthians except for ornaments. India, even including the gold countries 
of northern India, was either not cognisant of the use of precious metals as 
payment, or only adopted such a use of them in a very small way in inter- 
course with foreigners ; and whereas the taxes were levied in money in aU 
the Persian provinces, the Indians paid theirs in bars of gold. 

In ancient Egypt, silver money was the common means of payment in 
her intercourse with the Semites. The presentments upon ancient Egyptian 
monuments, in which gold and silver earrings are weighed would not prove 
this, but these presentments record the payment of taxes by foreign people ; 
and the classics and Holy Scripture give concurrent testimony on their use 
of money. Reference is made to the laws of the old Egyptian kings on the 
circulation of money, aud false coinage. 

When we find silver used as money by a people, it shows that it has 
either a great trade, or that it has reached a rather advanced stage of culture, 
and it mostly means both. Unworked rough silver pieces, like the oldest 
money, could only be of value where there were merchants who would take 
them in exchange for wares or where they understood how to work it. The 
former was the case with the Hebrews and in the neighbouring countries 
of Phoenicia, where it was almost exclusively in the hands of those settled 
in the country, or of the Phoenicians who resorted thither. But in Greece, 
where, in the Homeric period, the art of working precious metals was not 
known and trade was in a very backward state, advance had to be made in 
both directions before money became current. This did not occur till the 
ninth century, when Greece began to have important places of trade ; and as 
commerce was at that time almost entirely in the hands of the Phoenicians, 
it led to the introduction of them mode of trade in the country. The use 
of silver money in Italy is of a later date stiU. 
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The localities of the use of silver as money in antiquity are thus made 
patent. The Phoenicians traded with other countries than those mentioned, 
for we know for certain that they went to the Balearic Isles, Spain, Britain, 
and western and northern Africa. Therefore the nearer a country lay to 
Phoenicia the earlier it adopted the use of silver as money, and the farther 
away it lay from this central point of ancient trade the later it was before 
silver appeared as a medium of exchange in that country, as it was evidently 
dependent on the country having commercial relations with the Phoenicians. 

With regard to the origin of silver in antiquity, we must remark that 
silver was far more seldom found than gold, and that a great deal of that 
mentioned by the ancients was so mixed with gold that only an eighth part 
was silver. The Biblical books, although referring to several places where 
gold was found, only mention silver coming from Tarshish, or Turditania, 
and that also brought to Canaan by lie trade with Ophir. 

In Africa, from whence Western Asia procured her great quantities of 
gold, the ancients found no silver. In the whole of Western Asia, the seat of 
the Semitic races, there was no silver, and in Asia Minor there was only a small 
quantity procured from the mines 5 and these are the only silver mines men- 
tioned in Asia in antiquity, beyond the unimportant ones of Canaan and 
northern India. Moreover, in Europe, with the exception of the silver 
country of Turditania, silver was found only in very few places and in very 
small quantities. 

Cyprus had some silver and gold mines, but it is very doubtful whether 
it was also to be found in Crete ; and albeit unimportant, there were also 
gold and silver mines in Siphnus. Greece and the neighbouring countries 
were very poor in silver until the Persian war, the places where it was to be 
found, like the mines in Attica and'probably the silver mines of Epirus and 
Macedonia, being either not known, or being worked by the Phoenicians ; 
and it was the same with the mines of Thasos and Thrace, which were more 
famous for their gold than their silver. And beyond these places, if we 
except the Phoenician commercial district of northern Europe, mention was 
only made of the silver of Sardinia and Gaul, where the metal was only a 
late discovery, and of Britain. 

Under these circumstances, the Biblical records which tell of Western 
Asia’s treasures of silver coming from the Phoenician colony of Tarshish 
are of great value to the history of ancient commerce. The Euphrates is 
also mentioned in these records, and it is moreover shown that being the 
centre of the commerce of antiquity, it was the depot for the metals found 
in the western countries, and as the Phoenicians monopolised the trade with 
Turditania for nearly a thousand years, they brought the silver to the mar- 
ket of Asia. 

The enormous amount of silver possessed by Western Asia even in remote 
times, shows the great amount circulated by Phoenicia, as it was almost 
exclusively obtained by trade with that country. 

Although silver was more difficult to obtain than gold, and was mostly 
first secured with gold in small quantities, it was used more than gold. The 
Greeks generally reckoned that gold was worth the tenth part of silver, and 
in Biblical books, in the seventh century B.C., there are signs of a similar 
comparison ; but in more remote times silver must have ranked lower than 
gold, at least in Western Asia. 

According to the Mosaic books, of the silver and golden gifts which the 
twelve chiefs made to the sanctuary, the silver gifts were worth twenty times 
as much as the golden, and it is therefore presumable, as the ancients were 
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accurate in tlieir statements about hieratic matters, that the old valuation 
of gold and silver was still then in vogue. As, moreover, in more ancient 
times, a great deal of silver and a comparatively small amount of gold was 
imported into Palestine, as gold was used only for ornaments, and not as 
money, the above valuation is not so astonishing. 

We hear in Solomon’s days of j)lenty of silver, that the vessels of his 
house were made of pure gold, for silver was “ nothing accounted of in the 
days of Solomon” (1 Kings x. 21), or that he “made silver to be in Jeru- 
salem as stones” (1 Kings x. 27). These are evidently hyperbolical expres- 
sions, but they would hardly have been used if a certain change had hot 
taken place in its valuation. 

However it may be, an extraordinary amount of silver found its way into 
Western Asia at a very early period ; and the farther one goes back in the 
history of Phoenicia and its vicinity, the greater the wealth of these countries 
in precious metals is seen to be ; and hence the explanation of the part 
played there by gold and silver since the seventh century. 

The great wealth in gold and sHver in Western Asia is shown in the 
accounts given of the treasures Avhich fell into the hands of the conquering 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, and the Hebrews in the times of 
David and Solomon. These treasures did not come from mines, at least 
we know of none in Western Asia, but they were gained partly from the 
conquered countries as tributes and booty, and partly from trade which was 
mainly directed to the capitals of the conquering Idngdoms. The record of 
the wealth of the Assyrian kings far exceeds the almost fabulous accounts 
of the amount of silver found in Persia by the Macedonian conqueror. 


THE SLAVE TRADE OE PHCENIOIA 

But the most important branch of Phoenician commerce was the slave- 
trade. Many thousands of these unfortunate beings were employed in the- 
numerous manufactures and industries of the Phoenician cities, and nearly 
all tlie rowers on the great war-ships and trading vessels of this maritime- 
nation were slaves. It is said that sixty thousand slaves manned the three 
hundred Phoenician ships Avhich joined the Persian navy. In addition, vast 
numbers of slaves were sent to the colonies for mining and industrial pur- 
IJoses. Hence it can be seen that the demands of the Phoenician mai-kets. 
alone, for slaves, must have been enormous. But the Phoenicians were not. 
content to supply the home market. They searched the world for slaves ; 
and the Phoenician slave dealer avjis known in every great city of ancient 
times. Indeed, so numerous became the slave merchants, that the Bible 
speaks of a thousand of them gathering at one time and place, to attend a 
slave market, as a not unusual occurrence. Human beings were the most, 
important articles of merchandise in the olden times. 

The slave trade is as ancient as is trade itself. Slaves figure in the 
religious stories of the Assyrians, the Lydians, and Phoenicians ; and there- 
are traders mentioned in the Biblical accounts of the old fatliers of Israel, 
and in the poems and myths of the Homeric period. Phoenician seafarers,, 
who sold their wares on distant shores, took the opportunity of kidnapping 
boys and girls to sell them elsewhere at a high price. The account of 
Iiiumreus in the Odyassif will be recollected ; lo, and also the chorus of 
maidens in Euripides’ Helena, were represented as having been brought 
by Phoenician merchants to Egypt. The traders by land also dealt in human. 
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■wares. We know how Joseph was sold for twenty shekels to the travelling 
Mklianite merchants. 

With the establishment of a regular commercial intercourse between 
cities and nations, the kidnapping of human beings ceased to be practised 
by reputable Phoenician merchants ; but avaricious men still secretly sent 
out ships for the purpose of capturing human wares. These spoilers 
haunted the coasts and harbours of Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and Syria ; and 
either exacted a high ransom from the relatives of their captives, or sold 
them in the public slave markets. 

Dm’ing the most prosperous period of the slave trade we find the Phoeni- 
cian slave dealers everywhere, even on the fields of battle, where they followed 
the fortunes of war as peddlers and pm'veyors. The booty which fell into the 
hands of the soldiers was at once purchased by these ti’affickers, and the little 
children and women, whose transport would have been difficult, were sold to 
them at a very low price, or exchanged for wine or some other commodity 
valued by the soldiers. 

In this double capacity as purveyors and slave dealers the Phoenicians 
appear in the Old Testament account of the armies which attacked the Jews. 
After the raid, led by the Philistines against the Jews about 845 B.o. 
(Joel iii. 3), the prophet said: “ They have cast lots for my people and have 
given a boy for an harlot, and sold a girl for wine that they might drink,” 
and the same proifiiet, when mentioning the slave trade of the Syrians and 
Sidonians, writes : “The children also of Judah and the children of Jerusalem 
have ye sold unto the Grecians, that ye might remove them far from their 
border. Behold, I will raise them out of the place whither ye have sold 
them, and will return your recompence upon your own head : And I will 
seU your sons and your daughters into the hand of the children of Judah, and 
they shall sell them to the Sabeans, to a people far off.” 

The greater number of Phoeuician slaves came from the neighbouruig coun- 
tries of Palestine and Syria ; and this not only because of the nearness of 
these countries to Phcnnioia, but also because of the political condition of 
their inhabitants. In a great part of Syria and Palestine the old populations 
had been enslaved by the races invading these countries. As the Canaanites 
had to submit to the Jews and Hebrews in the south, so the Syrians had to 
bow to the Canaanites in the north, where they were not only in force on 
the seacoast, but had become the ruling race far into the interior. A great 
number of the Jewish inhabitants in the district of tlie Phoenician maritime 
cities had the same fate, and, according to many accounts, they were driven 
into slavery. Hence the inherited emnity between the Phoenicians and the 
Syrians, and more especially between the J ews and every neighbouring race. 
The intermingling of so many different neighbouring small states caused con- 
tinuous wars, which were often waged solely for the purpose of obtaining 
slaves and gaining wealth by the sale of them. Moreover, slavery was not 
a despised condition amongst races, accustomed to it from the earliest times, 
whose gods like Sandon, Mama, Semiramis, and Astarte, whose forefathers 
like Jacob and Joseph, and Avhose heroes like Samson had been slaves, or 
servants. Thus it was quite a common custom in Palestine for parents to 
sell their children as slaves, or for persons willingly to enter slavery. The 
Greeks and Romans, therefore, long regarded the Syrians and Jews as born 
to slavery, as the Europeans once considered the negroes. 

The Syrians seem to have been very popular as slaves, but being rather a 
delicate race, not accustomed to hard work, they distinguished themselves in 
their devotion to their masters, and their deftness in handiwork, hence their 
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value as house and body slaves. They ■were also excellent bakers and cooks, 
and gardeners, for horticulture was unequalled in Syria, and in these respects 
they were in great demand in western Asia, Europe, and Africa. The 
women slaves from Syria were equally popular, — pretty, musical, and song- 
loving, — the Syrians acted as ladies’ maids and hairdressers, and we find 
them taken to Greece and Italy as dancers, and flute and zither players, where 
they were a profitable investment to their owners. 

Hebrew slaves were a most important braneh of the trade, although 
there is no express mention of it. In the time of the judges when the 
northern Jewish races were subjugated by the Phoenicians, and when they 
were at times at the mercy of the Philistines’ I'aids in the prosecution of 
their slave trade, the traffic assumed great proportions, and continued until 
the reigns of Solomon and David, when the political and commercial rela- 
tions of the Phoenicians and Israelites were put on a proper footing, and a 
treaty was made forbidding the Phoenicians to take Hebrew slaves out of 
the country. But after the decline of the David and Solomon kingdom, and 
the consequent change of the political and commercial relations of both coun. 
tries, we find complaints of the Phoenicians breaking the old contract and 
transporting Hebrew slaves both eastward and westward. The Assyrian 
wars subsequently led to the Hebrews being taken as slaves into both neigh- 
bouring and distant countries. 

In the Maocabaean wars, we find Phoenician slave dealers crowding the 
battle-fields, where they bought the Jews at a low price. This period and 
that following the wars of Pompey in Syria and Judea were the palmy 
days of Phoenicia’s slave trade. Delos was the great seat of this trade, as 
it was then the chief resort of Phoenician merchants. Thousands of slaves 
were imported and sold there on the same day, and the great Dispersion of 
the Jews in the West dates from this time, which consisted less of merchants 
than of liberated slaves. But the Phoenician trade in Jewish slaves went 
on tiU the latest times, when we find Phoenician merchants in the much fre- 
quented slave market at the Terebinth of Hebron buying four Jews for a 
measure of barley after the war of Hadrian in Judea. 

The beautiful women and boys of Greece had from early times been 
introduced into the East as slaves. In Homeric times they commanded a 
higher price than any other commodity, and they were brought by Phoeni- 
cian pirates ns prisoners of war to Egypt and Palestine. 

The prices at which slaves were bought were uncommonly low, whereas 
the prices at which they were resold were very high. The greatest profits 
were made by the slave dealers, who were often pirates, and frequently 
gained large sums in ransom money for wealthy or princely captives. In 
Pontus, which was the chief depot for most of these slaves, Lucullus tells us 
that a slave could be bought for 4 drachm®, which in English money would 
be about l^s. Sti. When the slave dealers had an opportunity of buy- 
ing prisoners of war on battle-fields, or when soldiers put up for sale then 
booty of women and children, the prices were equally low. The Punic sol- 
diers were sold by the Romans for 3 thalers 18 gr. In Amos we read of the 
needy being sold for a pair of shoes. In Isaiah lii. 3, reference is made to 
the Jews being “sold for nought.” The price given by the Phoenicians 
for slaves was high in comparison ■with that of other countries ; and even 
those mentioned in the Mosaic Law are rather lower than the Phoenician 
market prices of the time. Female children from 1 month to 5 years were 
estimated at 3 .shekels, a male child of the same age 5 shekels. The price 
rose from 5 to 20 years of age ; boys and youths were estimated at 20 
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shekels, girls were worth half as nmoh. The highest price was between 20 
and 60 years of age j for men 50 shekels, for women 30. At the fourth stage 
of 60 years and over, the price went down with men three-fourths, a.e., to 
15 shekels, and with women to two-thirds, or to 10 shekels. 

Compared with the modern prices of slaves, those of antiquity were far 
lower ; but the prices demanded in modern times by the slave dealers of 
Central Africa, which were from 10 to 20 per cent, lower than on the coast, 
were about the same as those of antiquity. Two or three generations ago, 
on the Lake Chad a ten-year slave boy cost about 15 shillings, and a girl of 
the same age about 21 shillings, prices which correspond closely to those 
given by slave dealers in antiquity, and to the valuation of slaves as recorded 
in the Mosaic Law.o ‘ 
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CHAPTER YIII. PHCENIOIAN CIVILISATION 

Egypt and Babylonia ■were doubtless the greatest nations of remote 
antiquity, but PhoBiiicia was in some respects more wonderful than either. 
Here was a people occupying a tiny strip on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
its total population aggregated in a few scattered cities, yet, actuated by a 
common impulse, reaching out east and west, north and south, to the very 
limits of the known world, and weaving with its trading ships and caravans 
a web of unity between all the civilised nations of the eastern hemisphere. 

Phoenicia itself was at most something like one hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and in width it varied from literally a feAv yards to at most thirty- 
five miles. But the territories that paid tribute through the merchants 
and explorers whose home was in this tiny centre, were as widely separated 
as India on the one hand, and the Atlantic islands off the west coast of 
Africa on the other. 

The Phoenician explorers sailed far out beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
which for every other nation of antiquity represented the westernmost limits 
of the known world. Northward the Phoenician commerce stopped only 
with the confines of civilisation, and southward, on at least one occasion, the 
adventurous explorers went far beyond it, actually circumnavigating Africa 
— a feat Avhich was not repeated by their successors for two thousand years. 

This circumnavigation of Africa has been questioned, and, indeed, it 
must be admitted that it rests on rather scant evidence, as we have nothing 
for it but the authority of Herodotus. But it chanced that in the tale 
which Herodotus tells he unconsciously bears Avitness to the truth of the 
narrative, Avheu he relates that the explorers claimed to have sailed into a 
region where they had the snn on their right ; that is to say, to the north. 
Herodotus himself does uot of course at all comprehend the meaning of this 
alleged phenomenon ; he even asserts that he doubts the accuracy of this 
statement. Yet, as moderns A'ieAV the matter, it is clear that this statement 
in itself is practically a demonstration that the explorers at least did go 
beyond the equator, and this being the fact, it seems not unreasonable to 
credit their claim to have made an entire circuit of the continent. 

The Phceniciaus were not conquerors except in a commercial sense ; hut, 
as the traders of the ancient world, they were the means of spreading civili- 
sation to a degree unequalled by any other nation. In particular they colo- 
red the Mediterranean ; and they were credited, no doubt justly, by the 
Greeks -with having introduced at least the elements of Egyptian and Baby- 
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Ionian culture to that nation. Their most famous feat in this direction was 
of course the introduction of the alphabet, which, as the traditions of the 
time relate, and as modern scholars are quite ready to believe, the PluBuician 
traders brought with them from the Orient. 


THE PHOENICIANS AND THE ALPHABET 

As to the exact origin of this alphabet, modern scholars are still somewhat in 
doubt. The Greeks themselves ascribed its origin to the Egyptians, believing 
that the Phoenicians had adopted a modified alphabet from the hieroglyphics. 
There were others, however, among the ancients who ascribed the origin 
of the Phoenician alphabet not to Egyjit, but to Babylonia, and curiously 
enough this discrepancy amongst ancient authorities is exactly matched by 
the discordant opinions of the scholarship of our own day. It is admitted 
on all hands that the Phoenicians did not themselves invent their alphabet. 
But whether the foundation upon which they built it was the hieroglyphic 
or liieratic script of the Egyptians, or the elaborate cuneiform syllabary of 
Mesopotamia, is not even now clearly established. 

The theory of Egyptian origin found about the middle of the I9th cen- 
tury an able and strenuous advocate in the person of Viscount de Rouge, 
who elaborated the theory which specifically accounted, or attempted to 
account, for the different letters of the Phoenician alphabet as of Egyptian 
origin. He baaed his comparisons not upon the hieroglyphics, but on the 
modified forma of the hieratic script, believing with good rejison that the 
Phoenicians obtained their alphabet at a very early date — perhaps some- 
thing like 2000 B.c. He logically confined his analysis to an observation of 
the oldest specimens of the hieratic writings that were accessible, in partic- 
ular uijing the Prisse Papyrus, which, as good fortune would have it, chanced 
to be written in a very clear, bold hand. This hieratic script, as is well 
known, follows the hieroglyphics themselves in using at once an alphabet, a 
syllabary, and a modified form of ideographs. It is one of the most curious 
facts in the history of human evolution that the Egyptians having advanced 
through the various stages of mental growth necessary to the evolution of an 
alphabet, should have retained the antique forms of picture writing and of 
syllabic representations of sounds after they had made the final analysis 
which gave them the actual alphabet, and that to the very last they should 
have used a jumble of the various forms of representation in all their -writ- 
ings. The feat of the Phoenicians, according to the theory of De Rouge, 
was to select from the Egyptian characters those that were purely, or 
almost purely, alphabetic iu character, and recognising that these alone were 
sufiScient, to reject all the rest. Simple as such a selection seems when 
viewed from the standpoint of later knowledge, it really must have required 
tlie imagination of the most brilliant genius to effect it. 

The theoiy of De Rouge was so ably supported through comj)arison of 
the most ancient known inscriptions of the Phoenicians with the hieratic 
alphabet of the Egyptians that it was almost at once accepted by a large 
number of scholars, and for many years was pretty generally regarded as 
having solved the old-time puzzle of the origin of -the Phoenician alphabet. 
More recently, however, the theory of De Rouge has been called in question 
and the old theory of Pliny, which ascribed the origin of the alphabet to the 
Babylonian script rather than the Egyptian, has been revived by modern 
archeologists. Professor Deeoke attempted to derive the Phoenician alpha- 
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bet from the later Assyrian. This attempt, however, has been characterised 
as refuting itself in the very expression, for it can hardly be in question that 
the Phcenician alphabet was in use long before the later Assyi’ian came into 
existence. A more logical attempt, however, has been made to di’aw a com- 
parison between the Phoenician and the ancient Accadian, which was the 
classical speech of Mesopotamia and the model on which the later Assyrian 
itself was based. This theory, first suggested perhaps by Professor Wuttke, 
found an able advocate in Dr. J. P. Peters, and more recently has been 
sanctioned by the high authority of Professor Hommel. Their opinions 
on the other hand have been ardently combated by the advocates of the 
theory of De Rouge, and the subject is as yet too obscure and the data are 
too few for a final decision. 

Whether the Phoenicians went to Egypt or to Mesopotamia, however, for 
their model, it is at least admitted on all sides that among this people origi- 
nated the alphabet which was transmitted to the Greeks, and through the 
Greeks to all modern European nations. This fact should of itself suffice to 
give the Phoenicians a foremost place among the nations of antiquity, in the 
estimation of the modern critic. 


MANNEES ANn CUSTOMS; BBLIGION 

It is a curious fact that the nation to which all Europe owes its alphabet 
should have been the one which has left us the fewest written records of all 
of the great nations of antiquity. It is not at all in question that the 
Phffinicians first developed a purely alphabetical script and transmitted it to 
the Greeks, yet there are no written monuments of Phoenicia herself pre- 
served to us that are as ancient by some five hundred years as the oldest 
records of Greece, that have been found in the ruins of her so-called 
Mycenaean period. Indeed, the oldest records of Phcenician life, at present 
known, do not come from the territory of Phoenicia proper, but from her 
colonies. This anomaly has been explained by saymg that the Phoenicians 
were not essentially a monumental people. They were seemingly but little 
solicitous to preserve records of their national life, the reason being, no 
doubt, that such records among the early nations were almost solely actuated 
by the desire of a great conquering monarch to preserve the memory of his 
own fame. As Phoenicia had no great conquering monarchs, as her con- 
quests were aU. peaceful ones, lacking the element of dramatic pioturesque- 
ness, there was no one who had a personal interest in engraving inscriptions 
to tell her story to posterity. 

Even so great a feat as the invention of the alphabet was probably looked 
upon by the Phoenicians as more or less a natural development growing 
out of their contact with Egypt and Babylonia. And, indeed, it is not 
through the Phoenicians themselves, but through the Greeks, that we are 
informed of the fact that our alphabet is of Phcenician origin. 

So far as one is able to picture the actual manners and customs of the 
Phoenicians, in the period of their greatest power, one must think of them 
essentially as a matter-of-fact manufacturing and commercial nation, living 
in a few relatively large cities, and sending out colonies from these cities 
whenever the growth of population made such extension seem necessary. 
Sidon and Tyre were alternately the cities of greatest influence, but neither 
one apparently was at any period a really great city as regards actual count 
of population. Tyre in particular had its most important part built upon 
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a small island, -wliich afforded it wonderful opportunities for defence, as such 
conquerors as Nebuchadrezzar and Alexander found to their cost. 

But this island as explored by modern investigators has seemed to be so 
limited in size as to prohibit any thought that its population was ever large. 
And it at once becomes clear how necessary it was that colonies should oe 
sent out from time to time, since the population of any prosperous country 
is constantly increasing. It has even been suggested that the main popula- 
tion of Tyre must, at any given period of its prosperity, have been neces- 
sarily absent from its island home on voyages of war or peace, since the 
restricted area of the island itself makes it dif&cult to account otherwise 
for the distribution of such a number of men as was necessary to the equip- 
ment of the Phoenician navies and trading fleets. 

A nation of traders must necessarily have a high degree of intelli- 
gence of a practical kind, but it would seem that the culture of the Phoeni- 
cians did not greatly advance beyond this. Their religion was always 
apparently of a very crude oriental type, akin to that of the Babylonians and 
of the early Hebrews. In literature they apparently never ranked with 
these neighbouring nations. Indeed, if they produced at any time a litera- 
ture of significance, all traces of it are now lost, except certain fragments of 
doubtful authenticity that have come to us through the Greeks ; the most 
important of these being the alleged writings of Sanchoniathon, as translated 
into Greek by Philo Byblius, and preserved, in part, by Eusebius. « 

Such knowledge as we have of the religion of the Phoenicians is derived 
from the writings of foreign authors, Greek, Roman, and Hebrew, and from 
the disputed work of Sanchoniathon just referred to. With this doubtful 
exception, all native literature on the subject has perished. Nor does art 
step in, as in the case of Egypt and Babylonia, to atone in some measure for 
the loss ; a few coins and idols found in Cyprus are all the help it gives us 
in forming an idea of how the Phoenicians conceived of their gods. [Renan 
discovered the remains of a temple of Adonis near Byblus.] 

In the Phoenician cosmogony, the beginning of aU things was a moving 
and limitless chaos of utter darkness. After the lapse of ages this agitated 
air became enamoured of its own first principles, and from this embrace waa 
generated Mot, which some interpret mud, and others the putrefaction of 
a watery mixture. From this the universe came forth, first living creatures 
without sensation, then intelligent beings (Zophasemin or beholders of the 
Sun), in shape like an egg. From this, too, the sun, moon, and stars were 
evolved, and the heat and light generated clouds, wind, and rain. At the 
sound of the tempest creatures male and female awoke, intelligent, but feeble 
and timid in mind, worshipping the products of the earth. Next, of Kol-pia. 
(Wind) and his wife Baau (Night) were born mortals, JEon and Protogonos, 
whose children, Genos and Genea, dwelt in the land of Phoenicia and wor 
shipped the Sun, Beelsamin, Lord of Heaven. 

Sanchoniathon’s history tells how three sons were born to .ffion and Pro- 
togonus, — -Light, Fire, and Flame. These begot a gigantic race, whose names 
were bestowed upon the mountains, and of them sprang Memrumus and 
Hypsouranius (unless the latter name be merely the Greek version of the 
former). Hypsouranius fixed his dwelling in the island of Tyre, and by 
him and his race the various arts of mankind were invented. 

Of the gods we are told that the progenitors of the race were Eliym 
and his wife Beruth, who dwelt near Byblus, the oldest city in Phoenicia. 
Ouranos (Heaven) son of Eliun, wedded his sister Ghe (Earth), and by her 
had four sons and three daughters. Cronos, the eldest son, deposed and 
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iiltimately sle-w his father, and it is he_ who assigned to the various other 
deities their offices and places of abode in Phoenicia. 

The Phcenioian religion was of a distinctively national type. The active 
and passive forces of nature were symbolised by male and female deities, as 
in Egypt, but the Phoenician gods were more definitely associated with the 
heavenly bodies than the Egyptian. It is doubtful whether Osiris and Isis 
were primarily identified with the Sun and Moon, but such was unquestion- 
ably the case with the Baal and Ashtoreth of Phoenicia. According to 
Sanehoniathon, the proper title of Baal was Beelsemin, Lord of the Heavens, 
or Sun. He was the principal Phoenician divinity, and thus his name came 
to be equivalent to Supreme God, and is more frequently used in this sense 
than with reference to his original character of Sun-god. In this sense, too, 

it was applied to other gods locally re- 
garded as supreme, Melkarth, for example, 
is the Baal of Tyre ; and it is therefore 
difficult to distinguish the character and 
attributes of Baal, Bel, or Belus from those 
of Cronos, Ouranos, and Moloch, who were 
likewise identified with the Sun. In the 
course of time, the later character so far 
prevailed over the earlier that the Sun 
became the object of a separate worship ; 
a process to which we find analogies in the 
religions of Egypt and Greece. Baal was 
also identified with the planet Saturn, 
which presided over the rest, and was 
therefore their lord or Baal, 

The name of Ashtoreth or Astarte does 
not appear in early Greek writers, to them 
the principal goddess of the Phoenicians 
is Aphrodite or Venus Urania (the Celes- 
tial). It is said to be Phoenician, but we 
can gather from it no hint of the primary 
physical or cosmical character of the god- 
dess who bore it. She was identified with 
the Moon, as distinguished from the Sun, 
and with Air and Water, as opposed to 
Fire. Herodotus says that the oldest seat 
of her worship was at Askalon, and iden- 
tifies her with the Babylonian Mylitta and 
the Alitta or Alilat of Arabian tribes. 



Pkcenician Phiest 
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The worship of Mylitta at Babylon was 
accompanied by w'anton rites, but these do 
not seem to have been associated at first 


with the character of Urania or Astarte, and in the Scriptures the religion 
of the Phcenicians is reprobated leather for its cruelty than for its licentious- 
ness. It was from the worship of the goddess Mylitta, at Babylon, that the 
corruption of morals spread to the worship of Venus in Syria, Phcsnicia, 
and Cyprus, tainting it with an impurity which formed no part of it originally. 

The worship of Venus must have been established in Cyprus long before 
the Greeks began to colonise the island, though it owed its great develop- 
ment, in part at least, to their plastic imagination. Here, too, the license 
which characterised the worship of Mylitta prevailed, and the ports of the 
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island became celebrated for the number and beauty of their courtesans. 
Large bodies of hierodulce, at once prostitutes and ministers of the goddess, 
were attached to the temples of Venus in Asia, and afterward in Greece. 
The origin of this custom, evil as it was, must originally have been religious 
in character, for the daughters of noble Armenian families passed without 
reproach from the service of the goddess to marriage with their equals in 
rank. We find traces of the same customs in remote Phoenician settlements. 

Cronos or Saturn is mentioned by Greek and Latin writers among the 
principal deities of Phoenicia and Carthage, but it is by no means certain 
which particular Phoenician god answered to the Cronos of the Greeks. The 
most characteristic circumstance we learn concerning him is that human sac- 
rifices were made in his honour. “The Phoenician history of Sanchonia- 
thon,” says Porphyry, “is full of instances in which that people, when 
suffering under great calamity . . . chose, by public vote, one of those most 
dear to them, and sacrificed him to Satuiu.” In the fragmentary history 
preserved to us, Ave find no mention of such sacrifices, but in the siege under 
Alexander it was proposed to revive a custom obsolete for ages, and sacrifice 
a boy to Saturn. That such a practice prevailed in earlier times is certain; 
we trace it in the Phoenician colonies, and above all in Carthage. On the 
occasion of any extraordinary calamity an unusual number of victims was 
sacrificed, but human sacrifice was also part of the established ritual, and 
every year a youthful victim was chosen by lot. 

Infants were burnt alive, and the most acceptable of all sacrifices was 
that of an only chM. The image of Saturn was of brass, the outstretched 
hands were hollowed so as to receive the body of the child, which slid thence 
to a fiery receptacle below. Mothers brought their infants in their arms, 
and quieted them by caresses till the moment they were thrown into the 
flames, since any manifestation of reluctance would have rendered the sacri- 
fice unacceptable to the god. Human sacrifices were not made to one god 
only, or to one answering to the Saturn of the Greeks and Romans j but 
since Saturn was reputed to have devoured his own children it was natural 
that they should call aiiy god to whom infants were offered by his name. 
Wherever human sacrifices prevailed they assumed that Satmm was wor- 
shipped; but, although Chiun (mentioned by the prophet Amos) was 
undoubtedly the planet Saturn, it does not appear that infants were offered 
to him. 

The gods hitherto mentioned belonged to Phoenicia as a whole, but 
Melkarth, “king of the city ” was the tutelary god of Tyre, and by Tyrian 
colonies his worship was spread far and wide throughout the ancient world. 
^ Under the name of Melicertes he appears in Greek mythology as a Sea-god, and 
* bears the synonym of “ the Avrestler,” an epithet of Hercules. The Egyptians 
Avorshipped Hercules as one of their great gods, but Herodotus found no 
trace to show that his worship had been brought from Egypt to Tyre. 

We should expect to find among a seafaring people the worship of a god 
corresponding to the Greek Poseidon, but though several marine deities are 
mentioned by Sanchoniathoii, very few traces of any such god appear in the 
public worship of Phoenicia. This may j)erhaps be explained by the circum- 
stance that they brought their religious system with them to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. The mythology of Semitic nations appears to have 
contained no god to correspond with Neptune. The divinities who really 
presided over navigation among the Phoenicians were the Cabiri, the reputed 
sons of Vulcan, who were represented in the garb of smiths, and whose 
images were placed on the prows of Phoenician vessels. 
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If idolatry be defined as tke worship of false gods the Phoenicians were 
idolaters, bnt they were not image-worshippers in the same sense as the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Greeks. Their temples seem to have contained 
no representation of the deity, or at most, a rude symbol. What we know 
of their religion is merely external; to the more interesting question of Avhat 
spiritual conceptions they attached to the names and attrilButes of their gods 
and the rites by which they were wordiipped, we have no answer to give. 
The leading characteristic of the nation was practical activity, and the 
evidences of this were what foreigners saw and recorded. Our ignorance is 
the less to be regretted because the Phoenician religion had little infiuence 
in historic times on the beliefs of other nations or on the art and literature 
of the ancient Avorld. Its genuine character survived at Carthage, and even 
after the fall of that colony it long retained its hold on such portions of 
northern Africa as had been subject to Carthaginian dominion, b 


CULTITRE; ART 

That which gave the Phoenician culture of the period preceding the 
Egyptian supremacy its peculiar stamp, was the abundance of Babylonian 
elements, which had, however, been so thoroughly assimilated, that the civili- 
sation of Phoenicia presented itself to the Egyptians as a perfected and inde- 
pendent one. 

There was an astonishing number of cities and fortified places. Many 
branches of industry and a nourishing trade had increased the wealth of the 
inhabitants, and developed a considerable degree of luxury in their manners. 
At the same time, agriculture and stock-raising were extensively carried on. 
We know that the Egyptians unported great quantities of corn, wine, and 
oil from the land of Zahi, i.e., Syria and Phoenicia. 

Babylonian and Assyrian influences cannot be distinguished in detail, but 
it seems probable that many of the boxroATings in the field of religion came 
directly from Babylonia. The name of Astarte had already been given to 
the goddess worshipped in many places of Syria. The Phoenician priests 
may have had already the Babylonian robes in which they are later represented. 

The religious art of Mesopotamia furnished the Phoenicians models for 
the representation of cherubs and other winged forms. This appears most 
plainly in the representation of the god Hu, Avho is given not only a double 
pair of Avings, but often, like some divinities of the Mesopotamian pantheon, 
a trailing caftan-like garment. 

Moreover, it can readily be seen that the borroAving of the alphabet must ^ 
have been preceded by long and numerous borrowings of a more material * 
nature, and adaptations of arts. 

The development of art in Syria was furthered by the great number of 
small states in the land. The love of display of all the petty princes 
increased the demand for jewels and costly vessels, especially for gold and 
silver Avork. The enormous profits of this trade were also doubtless an 
attraction to the Phoenicians. 

In the articles of luxury that came to Egypt by way of tribute or of 
trade, the art and industry of the Nile Valley found much to learn. From 
them was obtained a greater supply of designs suitable for merely ornamen- 
tal purposes, and also a hitherto unknown method of application for some 
ornaments. Thus, reliefs noAv and then contain full-faced figures of gods 
and men, and a greater preference for winged figures manifests itself. 
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There are, in fact, but few fields in which the counter effect of unhindered 
iatercourse with the inhabitants of Syria cannot be traced. 

On &e other hand, the peoples of Syria adopted much from the Egyptians 
and their civiliBation. In Phoenicia, to be sure, this infiuence is not so plain as 
in the coast-land of Palestine, but it is none the less a certainty for all the suc- 
ceeding periods. The Phoenician religion adopted the Egyptian gods Horus, 
Tehuti, Ptah, Bast, Hapi, and others. The Osiris myth gained considerable 
currency among the Phoenioians. In their attempts to determine the rela- 
tions of the various gods the Phoenician priests may have followed Egyptian 
schemes; for both Phoenician and Egyptian theology establish eight divinities, 
or four pairs of gods, as world-forming powers under the rule of a chief god. 

But the most important effect of the contact with Egypt is seen in the art, 
and particularly the religious art, of the Phoenicians. Much use is made of 
various signs and hieroglyphs, 0.^., the full moon symbol, the Meroglyph 
for “life,” the serpent of Urseus, the hawk of Horus, the eye of Uzat. 
Scarabs, too, were quite extenrively made. 

Decorative patterns as well as sacred symbols were adopted by the 
Phoenicians from Egypt. The lotus flower and bud, and the nechef plant 
especially, came into vogue as designs for capitals. 

Finally, it seems altogether probable that the Phoenicians in their inter- 
course both with Egypt and their neighbours in Syria borrowed not only 
forms, but methods in all fields of art and industry. 

That an art which was bent principally upon assimilation and imitation 
was not able to attain any great consistenoy of development, nor feeling for 
unity of style, is not at all surprising. To find a language of form, in which 
Asiatic would combine with Egyptian to produce something new, was beyond 
its power ; its mode of expression remains a kind of jargon, embellished with 
a little Greek, but which never stood higher than pigeon English among the 
idioms of the present. Where the Phoenician artist gives free play to the 
inventions of his own genius, he only produces creations that show a lack of 
genuine feeling for form, in no less degree than the rough and absurd mix- 
ture of totally different styles, of which he is so often guilty. 

In their fame as inventors there is so much borrowed glory that it is 
questionable whether the founding of a single branch of industry is really 
to be ascribed to them. Their commercial capacity must be reckoned far 
higher than their creative ability, than all that they ever produced inde- 
pendently. A tenacious striving for enrichment by the gains of trade, 
which, full of a delight in undertaking, of shrewd determination and calcu- 
lation, seeks its advantage without yielding to any difficulty or danger, is 
united with a mode of thought that bends circumstances to itself: that knows 
no consolidated national interests; that, in spite of the religious fears that 
piotiu’ed with horrors the fate of the soul of him who died abroad without 
ritualistic protection from the demon of the death hour, and in spite of a 
devoted attachment to the place of birth, is always ready to leave it as soon 
as it appears advantageous.® 


THE PHOSNIOIAN INPLUBNCE ON HIBTOKY 

If we sum up all that has been said to specify the place of the Phosnicians 
in the history 01 the world, we see that their position was more due to their 
circulation of the cultures of the eastern lands to western countries than to 
their own creations. 

n. w. — voi.. II. 2 A 
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By their inventions and technical skill, activity, and industry they 
enriched and beautified the external life of the ancient people. By their 
courageous sea voyages, they extended the knowledge of the world and 
opened up new objects for discovery, and fresh fields for the sph’it of enter- 
prise. By their great intercourse and universal commerce, they introduced 
the products of distant cultured countries to the most backward races, and 
thus incited them to creations of their own. And if these advantages were 
of a material nature, and if the satisfaction of the desire for gain and 
profit were the aim and object of this selfish commercial people, they bore the 
seed of an advanced culture which elicited imitation which would not other- 
wise have been attempted. 

The historical books of the Tyrians, mentioned by Josephus, with the 
exact account of the period, were not without influence on the Israelites and 
Greeks ; and the tradition that the Phoenicians introduced the alphabet- 
writing to the European people, and were the founders of many religious 
forms and cult practices, and taught the sacred arts, shows that deeper 
elements of culture were fostered and circulated with the material benefits, 
and that trade and intercourse in their hands were active instruments for 
spiritual evolution, as their attention was not exclusively turned to the 
material, but also directed to spiritual advantages. 

Through their colonies the Phoenicians became the creators of ordered 
state forms and legal institutions which put bounds and limitations to the 
common conditions of war. Activity was used for the welfare and salvation 
of ma nkin d, and the arts of peace found a proper field for their beneficial 
development. This, however, is the sum of their influence. It would be 
appraising the Phoenicians too higlily to regard them as the forernnners of 
the Greeks in religious wisdom, art, and poetry. 

In 3'eligious doctrine they were more receptive than productive. They 
adopted most of the nature-symbolic divinities of the Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, and other cultured races ; and by mixing up different representations 
and symbols, they confused the ideas in a formless whole, and veiled them 
in mystic darkness. Instead of continuing through free speculation what is 
understood, or impressing an idiosyncratic national stamp on what was foreign, 
they reduced the fundamental elements to a complicated convolution of ideas 
devoid of clear forms or ethical foundation. As their life was so permeated 
with the mercantile spirit, they placed their divinities in direct relation with 
appearances of practical experience, and desecrated the deep doctrines hy 
material significations, by lascivious use, and by cruel practices. 

Given over to the sweet habits of life, they bemoaned in mourning 
services the instability and perishableness of all that is earthly, without seek- 
ing any faith in immortality or in the contmuance of the soul beyond the 
borders of time. There are no traces or memorials of Phoenician poetry 
or literature. 

Their cult, spoilt by unbridled or unnatural practices, was not of a char- 
acter to express itself in holy inspiration and to give rise to religious hymns. 

Their nature-gods, derived from the Tyrian Melkarth, were colourless 
symbolic figures, destitute of heroic deeds, or historical myths fitting for a 
popular epic. What room, indeed, was there for leisure and interest in 
poetry and heroic stories in a restless life of industry and trade ? 

But surely the Phoenicians did something great in building and sculp- 
ture? It is true that the temple of Jerusalem was built by Tyrian workmen, 
artists, and builders ; that the temple buildings in Tyre, Aradus, Paphos, 
and Gades, in Carthage and Utica, excited the admiration of antiquity ; that 
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the buildings of King Hiram, the ruined temples in Malta and Gozo, the 
gigantic tombs and the circular “nurhage” in the Balearic Isles and in 
Sardinia, tesi^y to architectural skill; but they are far inferior to those of 
the Egyptians, or of the cultured races of the Euphrates and Tigris. From 
what we gatW from some descriptions, their temples were more noted for 
size and magnificence than for artistic taste. 

Their materials were chiefly wood and metal, and from the description 
of the jewels, treasures, and ornaments of all kinds, which distinguished the 
fine buildings of the Phcenioians, we see that their fame was not due to the 
grand full forms of simple stone architecture, but to the rich ornamentation and 
Brilliant variegation. The structure of the ships seems also to have been of 
the same character as the buildings. The Phoenician buildings cannot be 
compared with the Assyrian, which tlie recent excavations have brought to 
lio’ht ; and much tiiat was hitherto attributed to the Phoenicians is now found 
tcTbe Ninevite art, and also in the West many remains of old Phoenician work 
are traced to the Etruscans. 

The sculpture of the Phoenicians takes a still lower rank. They deified the 
physical powers which work externally and internally in the creation and de- 
struction of nature. But these could not be represented in beautiful forms in art, 
like the ethical powers of the human heart with the Greeks. Their fetiches 
were demoniacal distortions, their images of ^ods were frightful, and the fig- 
ures were overladen with symbols and attributes. The human form, the 
fundamental type of all organic art, found no free and natural expression, 
and the fantastic forms of animals and plants on their vessels were borrowed 
from the Assyrians and Babylonians. Pure form and natural beauty were 
quite wanting.* 

“ The stage of development,” says Gerhard, “ of such artistic remains of 
the Phoenicians as are known to us, instead of putting them on a higher plane 
show that their fame in antiquity was due to their teelmical working of such 
materials, as iron, gold, ivory, glass, and purple ; and to their usefulness as 
intermediaries which led to their being often called upon either to execute or 
to disseminate the higher art of interior Asia. They had a considerable 
influence upon Grecian art in early times, but at the time of its development, 
very little. The inartistic nature and the want of the plastic sense, peculiar 
tc aU Semitic races, waa seen in the Phmnioians.’”” 






APPENDIX A. CLASSICAL TRADITIONS 


Indiebotly America owes its discovery to Phoenicia ; for her bold ven- 
turers into new oceans began that spirit of discovery for the advancement of 
trade which has given the art or the sport of discovering a solid basis. The 
Phoenicians founded the school of maiitime exploration which the Portuguese 
revived centuries later, and the Spanish took up at the instigation of the 
Italian Columbus. So America owes a debt to the Phoenicians. Indeed, 
there have not been wanting those who claimed that the Phoenicians them- 
selves actually found and colouised America. Of this more will be said in 
the volumes on America. Meanwhile there follows a stirring account of a 
voyage made by Hanno who, five or six centuries B.c., set forth on a govern- 
mental commission to enlarge the knowledge and the trade of Carthage, the 
chief colony of Phoenician origin. Hanno’s own account is given followed 
by a comment of Heeren’s.a 


“THE VOYAGE OB HANNO, BEYOND THE PILLARS OB HEECXJLES, WHICH 
HE DEPOSITED IN THE TEMPLE OP SATURN” 

“It was decreed by the Carthaginians, that Hanno should undertake a 
voyage beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and found Liby-Phoenician cities. 
He sailed accordingly with sixty ships of fifty oars each, and a body of men 
and women to the number of thirty thousand, and provisions and other 
necessaries. 

“ When we had passed the Pillars on our voyage, and had sailed beyond 
them for two days, we founded the first city which we named Thymiaterium, 
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Below it lay an extensive plain. Proceeding thence towards the west, we 
came to Soloeis, a promontory of Libya, a place thickly covered mth trees, 
where we erected a temple to Neptune; and again proceeded for the space 
of half a day towards the east, until we ai*rived at a lake lying not far from 
the sea, and filled with abundance of large reeds. Here elephants, and a 
great number of other wild beasts, were feeding. 

“ Having passed the lake about a day’s sail, we founded cities near the sea, 
called Cariconticos, and Gytte, and Acra, and Melitta, and Arambys. Thence 
we came to the great liver Lixus, which flows from Libya. On its hanks the 
Lixitae, a shepherd tribe, were feeding flocks, amongst whom we continued 
some time on friendly terms. Beyond the Lixitee dwelt the inhospitable 
Ethiopians, who pasture a wild country intersected by large mountains, from 
which they say the river Lixus flows. In the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tains lived the Troglodytae, men of various appearances, whom the Lixitse 
described as swifter in running than horses. 

“Having procured interpreters from them, we coasted along a desert 
country toward the south two days. Thence we proceeded towards the east 
the course of a day. Here we found in a recess of a certain bay, a small 
island, containing a circle of five stadia, where we settled a colony, and 
called it Cerne. We judged from our voyage that this place lay in a ^rect 
lino with Carthage ; for the length of our voyage from Carthage to the 
Pillars was equal to that from the PiUars to Cerne. 

“We then came to a lake, which we reached by sailing up a large river 
called Chretes. This lake had three islands, larger than Cerne, from which 
proceeding a day’s sail we came to the extremity of the lake, that was over- 
hung by large mountains, inhabited by savage men, clothed in skins of wild 
beasts, who drove us away by throwing stones, and hindered us from landing. 
Sailing thence we came to another river, that was large and broad, and 
of crocodiles and river horses; whence returning back we came again to 
Cerne. 

“ Thence we sailed towards the south twelve days, coasting the shore, the 
whole of which is inhabited by Ethiopians, who would not wait our approach 
hut fled from us. Their language was not intelligible even to the Lixitse, 
who were with us. Towards the last day we approached some large moun- 
tiiins covered with trees, the wood of which was sweet-scented and variegated. 
Having sailed by these mountains for two days, we came to an immense 
opening of the sea ; on each side of which, towards the continent, was a 
plain, from which we saw by night fire arising at intervals in all directions, 
either more or less. 

“Having taken in water there, we sailed forwards five days near the land, 
until we came to a large bay, which our interpreters informed us was called 
the Western Horn. In this was a large island, and in the island a salt-water 
lake, and in this another island, where, when we had landed, we could dis- 
cover nothing in the daytime except trees ; but in the night we saw many 
fires burning, and heard the sound of pipes, cymbals, drums, and confused 
shouts. We were then afraid, and our diviners ordered us to abandon the 
island. Sailing quickly away thence we passed a country burning with fires 
and perfumes ; and streams of fire supplied from it fell into the sea. The 
country was impassable on account of the heat. We sailed quickly thence, 
being much terrified ; and passing on for four days, we discovered at night 
a country full of fire. In the middle was a lofty fire, larger than the rest, 
which seemed to touch the stars. When day came we discovered it to be a 
large hill, called the Chariot of the Gods. On the third day after our de- 
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parture thence, having sailed by those streams of fire, we arrived at a bay 
called the Southern Horn ; at the bottom of which lay an island like the 
former, having a lake, and in this lake another island, full of savage people, 
the greater part of whom were women, whose bodies were hairy, and whom 
our interpreters called Gorillm. Though we pursued the men, we could not 
seize any of them ; but all fled from us, escaping over the precipices, and de- 
fending themselves with stones. Three women were, however, taken j hut 
they attacked their conductors with their teeth and hands, and could not be 
prevailed upon to accompany us. Having killed them, we flayed them, and 
brought their skins with us to Carthage. We did not sail farther on, our 
provisions failing us. ”6 

Heeren makes this observation on Hanno’s account of his voyage. “The 
opinions respecting the Periplus of Hanno differ very widely from one 
another, both as regards its authenticity and the circumstances attending 
it. I cannot, however, believe that any critic will, in the present day, 
doubt its authenticity in the whole, though they may its completeness. 
Its shortness has led many to suppo.se that it is only the abridgment of a 
larger work, and this opinion is favoured by Renneil, and seems confirmed 
by the passage in Pliny, Hist Nat. II, 67, where he says : Hanno sailed from 
Gades round Africa to Arabia, and has given a description of the voyage. 
But another writer has already justly observed that Pliny had not himself 
read the Periplus, but depended on the uncertain testimony of another ; and 
that the passage of Pomponius Mela, III, 9, clearly shows that Mela had read 
our Periplus. Gosselin, Reeherchea., I, 64. The Periplus was not, certainly, 
the description of a voyage, in our sen.se of the phrase, but a public memorial 
of the expedition, being an inseription posted up in one of the principal temples 
of Carthage.”/ 


HIMILCO’S VOYAGE OP DISCOVBBY 

About the same time that Haimo was seafaring southward another Car- 
thaginian, Himilco, was working his way northward from Gades or (Cadiz). 
He was less successful in his efforts, and complained that a dearth of Avind 
and a superfluity of seaweed ruined lus progress. The Roman poet, Rufus 
Festus Avienus, of the fourth century A.l>., made use of Himilco’s infor- 
mation in his poetical geography. Ora Maritima, from which the following 
picture of the world is taken. 

“Where the ocean j)ressea in, and spreads Avide the Mediterranean waters, 
lies the Atlantic bay; here stands Gadeira [Gades], of old called Tartessus 
[Tarsi.sh] ; here the Pillars of Hercules, Abyla, left of Libya and Calpe. Here 
rises the head of the promontory, in olden times named Q5strymnon [Corn- 
Avall], and below, the like-named bay and isles ; wide they stretch and are 
rich in metals, tin, and lead. 

“There a numerous race of men dwell, endowed Avith spirit, and no slight 
industr3% busied all in the cares of trade alone. They navigate the sea on 
their barks, built not of pines and oak, but wondrous made of skins and 
leather. Tavo days’ long is the voyage thence to the Holy Island, once so 
called, which lies expanded on the sea, the dwelling of the Hibernian race : 
at hand lies the Isle of Albion. Of yore the trading voyages from Tartessus 
reached to the CEstrymnides [the Scilly Islands] ; but the Carthaginians 
and their colonies near the Pillars of Hercules navigated on this sea, which 
Himilco, by his own account, was upon during four months ; for here no 
wind Avafted the bark, so motionless stood the indolent wave. SeaAveed 
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abounds in this sea, he says, and retards the vessel in her course, "while the 
monsters of the deep swarm around. Far off is seen Geryon’s hold ; here 
wide expands the Bay of Tarteasus, and from the river thither is one day’s 
voyage ; here lies the town of Gadeira, of yore called Tartessus ; then, great 
and rich, now poor and fallen, where I saw naught great but Hercules’ 
festival. 

“ Geryon’s fort and temple overtops the sea ; a line of roclis crowns the 
bay ; near the second rock disembogues the river. Close by arises the Tar- 
tessus’ mount bedecked with wood. Next follows the island Erythea, ruled by 
the Carthaginians, for in early days the Carthaginians had there planted a 
colony. The arm of the sea, which divides it from the continent and from 
the fort, is but five stadia broad. The island is sacred to Marine Venus ; it 
contains her temple and oracle. 

“Beyond the Pillars, on Europe’s coast, Carthage’s people of yore possessed 
many towns and places. Their practice was to build flat-bottomed barks for 
the convenience of navigating shallows ; but westward, as Himilco tells us, 
is open sea 5 no ship has yet ventured on this sea, where the "windy gales do 
not waft her, and thick fogs rest on the waters. It is the ocean which 
far roars around the land — the unbounded sea. This the Carthaginian 
Himilco saw himself, and from the Punic records I have taken what I tell 
thee.”Z 


POMPONITTS MELA ON" THE PHCENIOIANS 

Pomponius Mela, a Roman citizen but a Spaniard by birth, was the 
author of the earliest Latin treatise on geography extant. His work is 
dated about the middle of the first century a.d., and his description of 
the Phoenioians shows with what deference they were eyed at that time. 
The translation used here is that of Arthur Golding, published in London 
in 1590. 

“ Phoenicia is renowned for the Phoenicians a pollitique Idnde of men, and 
both in feates of warre and peace peerlesse. They first inuented Letters and 
Letter matters and other artes also, as to goe to the sea with Shippes, to fight 
upon the water, to raigne over nations, to set up kingdomes, and to fight in 
order of battell. In it is Tyre, sometime an He, but nowe ioyned to the 
fyrme Lande, since the time that Alexander made workes about it to assault 
it. Further foorth, stand certaine small Villages, and the Cittie of Sidon, 
euen yet still wealthie, and in olde time the greatest of all the Cities oppon 
the Seacoast, before it was taken by the Persians. 

“Between that and the foreland of Euprosopon (it may be inter- 
preted fayre prospect), there are the Townes called Byllos and Botris, 
and beyonde them were three other, ech distaunt a furlong asunder, 
and therefore the place was of the number called Tripolis ; then follow 
the Castle Simyra, and a Cittie not unrenowned, called Marathos. From 
thence the country being not crooked with the Sea, but lying foorth 
right side by side unto it, bendeth his shore into the maine Land, and 
receiveth a great Baie. About the which dwell ritch people, the cause 
whereof is the situation of the place, for that the Countrie being fertile, 
and furnished with many riuers able to beare shippes, serveth well for 
the easie erchaung and conueying in of all kinds of wares, both by 
Sea and Land. Within that Baye, is first the residue of Sj^ria, which 
syrnamed Antioche, and on the shore thereof, stande the Cities Selucia, 
and Aradus.^” 
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APPIANtra ALBXANDBINUS ON THE EOUNDINO OE CARTHAGE BY DIDO 

The Fhoenicians biiUt Carthage in Africa fifty years before the saok of 
Troy. It was Founded hy Xorus and Corchedon or as the Romans, and 
indeed the Carthaginians themselveB, will have it, by a Tyiian Lady called 
Dido who <'her Huabimd being privily murdered by Pygmaleon, Tyrant of 
Tyre, whi^ was revealed to her in a Dream) oonveyod aboard oil the 
Treasure she could, and shipping herself with some Tyrians that fled from 
the 'i^rannyj came to Lil^a, to that place where now Carthage stEinds ; and 
upon the people of that Oountrie’s refusal to I'eoeive them, tliey demanded 
for their Habitation only eo much Land as they could compass with 
on Ox'hide. This proposition seemed ridioulons to the Afrioans, and ihey 
tliought it a shame to refuse strangers a thing of so small consequence, 
besides they oould not imagine how any Habitation conld be built in so small 
a patoli of ground, and ^erefore that they might have the pleasure to 
discover the Phoenioian subtlety, they granted tlieir request. 

” Whereupon tlie Tyiians, taking an OE-liido, cut it round about, and 
made so fine a thong, tliat they therewith enoompassed the place where they 
afterwards built the Citadel of Oai'thage, which from thence was called 
* Byi'sa.’ [Byrsa in Greek signifies a Hide.] 

**Soon after by little and little extending their limits, and becoming 
stronger than their neighbours, as they were more cunning, tliey caused 
ships to be built to traffick on the sea after the manner of the Phoenicians, by 
which means they built a city adjoining to their citadel. Their power thus 
encreaslng they became masters of Libya, and the oiroumadjacent sea ; and 
at lost m^uig War upon Sicily, Sardinia and all the Islands of the Sea, and 
even in Spain itself, they sent thither Colonies, till at length, from so small a 
beginning, they formed an Estate comparable in Power to that of the Greeks, 
and in Riches to that of the Porsians.fl ” 
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Faria, 1801. — Appianua, 'Fujuaiic^ xoropux, Laipsio, 178&, 3 voIb. (Book 7 deals tko 
Hannibaiio ^Yft^s, rtiA ooiAiiim mtAAsst at greali'valne to tbo s^denli ol Oariihsginiiait iiiutory, 
ohiefly becanBB it is based on lost autliorities.) — ArletotlA lIoAcriK^d (ed. J. 0. SoMobbb), 
Llibook, 17QS, — Afri, Glauiiantonio, Lapide fenicla dl Nora in Sardegna dlchiarata (ia 
Meinorio della Beak Acad, di Torino, Yol, XXXYIII, pp. 60-100) ; Lettre h Quatremero 
fiur QUO insoription latIiio*pbdnlciQniie do Lej^la (In Joiu'iu Asiat., Ser. HI, Yol. 2, pp. 142- 
170).— Anlanua/loToa/ax dm^wrcm^ AAcgdrSpou, LemgOj 17024611.— Avlenue, B. F., 
Ora Marititna (a pouni deaci'ibiiig tlio shoreB of the Mediterranean from MarseiUes to Cadiz, 
only a fragment of wbioh is extojit. The mention of llimilco's voyage of disoovei'jr gives it 
pertinonco in the pL'Oseut oonneotioii. Avleuits lived in tlie 4lih oentnry a.i>.). 


Bftbelon, E., et lienormnnt, F., lliatoiro anolsnne de roiieiit, Faria, 1881-1886r 0 vols. 
(see particularly Vol. YI^; Maiiiiel d'avchdologie orieuliale, Paris, 1888! Cnrtliage et 
Pnrchdologie pinique en Tuuisie (in Am. Journ. of Aieluol., Yol. I| p. 178 et fTho 
nrorka of Loiiormant all havo a high degree of authority, and are uotevrorthy for their 
admirable style.) — Holer, J. J., DlBsei'tatio uiatoiica de PhoonicfbuBeoruin Btudllsetifiventis, 
.Teiito, 1700.— Ball, C. J., The Origin of the Phooiiioian Alphabet (in Prooeedings of the Soo. 
of Bibl. Arch., Yol> XY, pp. 802-408). — Barghe, J. J. L,, Mdiaolro sur le sainqdiBge et 
Vineeriikion fundvaire d'l^hmunoaar, roi da Bidou, PariB, 1866; HdniobeB sur tretLte>imf 
nouvelles inscriptloos puniqnes, Pane, 1862 ; Temple de Baal I Marseilles, on grande iiiBcrii> 
tion phdnioionno ddoouveite dans cotte ville dans lo courant de I’aimde 1846, Faria, 1847 ; 
^Idiuoire sur deux insoriptiouB puniqueB ddoourertea dans I'lle du port Cothon k Carthage, 
Paris, 1810 ; Nouvelle inteiprdtation de IMnecrintion phdnioienne ddeouvorte mr M. Marielte, 
dens le Berapdum do Memphis (in Bovue de Toriont, nouv. sdr. Ill, p. 100; ; ObservatioiiB 
sur IcB insenptiona plidnioieimes du inusde Naimidoti III (in Joum. Aaiat., Sdr. YI^ Yol. 2, 
1863, pp. 101-106) ; ueobeioheB amlidobgiquoB sur lescolomea phdniaiennes dtabliea sur le 
littoral de la Celtoligurie, Paris, 1878. (Though somewhat antitiuated, these works ^11 
possess a certain value fur the student of piiliQography. The intereat of the described 
lusoriptions is largely due to the foot that the Phooiiioiau alphabet is “ tlio mothor of Ml 
existing alphabets.*') — Barthdlemy Q'Abbd), Bdflexious sur quelques monuments Phd' 
niciens et sur les alPuabetB qul on rdsidtont (in Mdinolres de Utteraturo, tirda dea legiatres 
de I’acad. royalo dea inscr., Yol. XXX, 1704, pp. 405-428). - Baudtealn, W. W, F. 
von, Studlcn zur aemitisohon Hellglonsgosoblolite, Leipsic, 1B7(W378 (a very important 
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coiitvibufcioTi to the subjeobj based on original lOMairobeB).— Bellormanii, J. J. L.j PhcBnioisa 
Unffus T&stiglonun in Melitensl qwciman, Berolinlt 1300 1 Verenoh einer Erluttning dor 
punischcn Stellen im Pcnmiliu dea PlnatuB, Berlinj 1808; Bainexknngen nber dio phd- 
niriflohen und punirolien MUnaen, BarUn, 1812.— Bdrard, Victor, Lob Phdnioiens et lea 
po^iuca homdriquefl (in Revue do rhiafc. des rcligione, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 178-228, 410-400, 


AraUvCS nea wuiuiiLUij^unq ou iiv., oar. jlia, r wi* p* ““/l . , ijimurp- 

tions (Lficon d’anvertiiie), Paris, 1800. — Bettln, G., On the Origin of the Phosnioian 
Alphabet, (in Orientalla Antiqua, I, 1, 1882). — Bertow, Typogrephie do Tyr.— BeuU, 
RaahgrabungOn in Karthago, Lrapsio, 1863. — Bible, TIi« Hdy (anthorised version), 
London, 1611.— Blooh, A., Phaiiie. Olossor, Berlin, 1891.— Bbokh, Aug., Urknnde fiber 
iita aifnenliA Rmwomn. Berlin. 1S40. Bonnembre. L.. Ijlnfliietico oriontflilo on BratiimiG. 


in Soo. d'anthropol. do Paris, BuUetina, Sir. IV, Vol. 10, pp. 880-007). — Bourgade 


J. mjaiiuauuimf]| j-uiiaj xwaa * aLOlSOH U Qt (19 ill a aiVM*wiDJUia| 

oris, 1868! — Bovot, F., Egypt, Palestine, and Phconioia — a Visit, London, 1882,— 
Brodow, 6. G., Untersnclmiwen fiber olnzeine Gegenstiiiido dor niton Gesohiohto, Altona, 
IgQO, — Brown, R., Beseanwee into the Oririn of tlie Prlniitlve Gonstellations of the 






Heliige 


Cora, Cav. Gaetano, Sulla geuuifil degli idol! aardo-fenioil OButontl nel museo aroheol. 
della lecia univeTBith di Cagliari, C^liari, 1876. — Camena, A. A., Report on tlw Phtnni- 
oian and Roman Antiqiiitiee in the Group of the Islands of Malta, Malta, 1862. — CeBnala, 
General Louis Palma dis Cyprus, Its Anoiont Cities^ Tombs, and Temples; A Narrativo 
of Researohea and Exoavatiane, Loudon, 1877 ; Salamink, Gyprua, eto., liondon, 1882.— 
ChabOB, F., i^tudes sur Pantiquitd historiquo d'aprbs les soUi’ces dgyptionnes, Faria, 1878, 
2nd ed. — Chnroh, A, J., Carthage, the Empire of Afrioo, London, lo8u. — Olarke, J. C. C., 
Tike Origin and Varieties of the Semitic Alphabet, Chicago, 1887.— C]eroq,de : l^otice sur une 
sthle Phdnioo<Hittite (in Acad, des inscr., Comptes rendus, 1001). — Colonna Ceooaldl, 
G., I^Ioniunenis antiques de Cypre, Paris, 1882.— Court de GSbelln, AUdgories orientales 
oil lb fragment da Sanohoniatnon, Paris, 1773. (The alleged Phmnioian tiistory of San< 
ohonlathon has come In for a larro ehare of attention from students both of histoiy and 
of literature. Fragments of what purported to be a translation of this ivork into Greek 
by Philo Byblins, who lived in the first century a.d., are luoserved by Eusebius. It is in 
dispute whether such an author ns Sanolioniathon really lived or whether the alleged 
trajaslation was afoigoiy. MenUon of the work will be found in other raferenoes of the 
presont bibliography!) — Cresplu, V., Gatalogo illustrato della raccolta di antiebita sarde 
del Signor Ra&iondo Chessa, Cagliari, 1808. — Cumberland, B. R., Sanchoniathon’s Phosui- 
ciau History, with Eratosthenes" ooutinuation, London, 17^. — CurUua, Quintus, History 
of Alescauder the Great, Venice, 1471. 


Davie, K., Insoriptioiia in the Phmtiioian character, Loudon, 1803 ; Cartilage and 
Her Remains, Loudon, 1861 ; Ruined Cities within Numidiau and Carthaginian Terri- 
tories, Ijoudou, 1602, — ^Deeoke, W., Dev Urspiung der kypriseheu Silbonsriirift, Stiaias- 
burg, 1877. — Delattre, R. P., Carthage ct la Tiuiisie an point de vue arclidologiqno, 
Tunis, 1888.— Ddreubourg, J. and H., Los inacriptionB phduloiennos du temple da Setlh 
AbydoB, publidea at traduitea d'aprbs une oopie iuddite de Sayce (in llevue d'asOTriol. 
1, 3, pi^ 81-101).— DcBjardlnB, E., Gcog., histr., et odministi*. de la Ganle romaiiie, ParLs, 
1878 ^unic Tn^r.). — Dletrloh, F. E. C., Zirei sidonisclie Inschiiften : eine gricohische aus 
christliclier Zeit luid cine altphdnikischa Konigsiusebrift, Marbui^, 1856. — Dlodorua 
filouluB, Bi^hadi^Kn hroptic^t Amsterdam, 1740. — Donop, W. G. L. vou: Das hlaga- 
sanisoliB Em-opo, Moiniugan, 1810-1821, 8 vole.— Doughty, C. if., Travels lu Arabia 
Deserta, Gambridgo, 1688, 2 vols. — Drummond, Sir 'William, An Eas^ on a Punic Inscrip- 
tion found in the Island of hlslta, London, 1810.— Dunoker, M., Geschichte des Alter- 
tbnnis, Leipsio, 6th ed., 1878-1888, 7 vols. — Duraau dela Malle, A. J. C. A., RcoberoliCB 
sur la fopographie de Cnrtha^, avee des notes par M, Duagate, Paris, 1836. — Duvlvier, 
F. F., Les Inscriptions Plidniciennos, Puniques, EumidinuaB^ expliqndes par une mijthode 
incontestable, Paris, 1840, and ed. g. Nauck, Leipsic, 1871. 


BuripldeSj ^olvimnat, Florefnee, 1400. — Baaeblus, Eeirej^iov vepl tAs @eo^arrias (edited 
by J, Migne), Paris, 1857. — Bating, J., Inachriftlicho Ifittelhingen Zeitsohr. d. Dent* 
sohcii Morgenlitnd. Ges., Vol. XXIX, 1876); Snmmlung der kartliaglschen Insohrifteu, 
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herauflg. mU Untarstiitzuiig der K. Aoademie A Wissensoli. zu Berlin, Straasboigi 1883 ; 
Phceiukisohe Inwhriftoa aua Idalion, Stmaabuig, 1876 ; IfabatUischo iHsohriften ou« Am* 
bien, Borlin, 1885; Sinaltisolie Inaohriftfin (in Verhdlg. d> GesollBobaft fUr Brdkunde), 
Berlin, 1880.— Hwald, G. II. A,, Uber das PhOaikiBono der Inechriften nnd im Plsutue 
(in Zeitaohriit fur die Kunde des llorgonlaiidea, Vol. IV, pp. dOO-418) ; ErklUrung der 

S osaen phOnikisohen InBolmft tou Sldou und omer Ugyptisoh-aKunHlsolun, mitdon zuTei> 
isigou Abbildeni beldev (in Abhdlg. der Gee. d. Wise, zu GOttiugen, VoL Yll), Gsi^ngeii, 
18d6 ; tlber die phbnihiHoneu Ansicnten tou der Weltaohopfnng uiid don ge&chiohtlionen 
Wert Sanobunia^ions, GOttingen, 1807. (The author ia known everywhere aa one cd the 
greftteat iiiterpietarB of the tuitions oE the Hebrews *, hia opiiilonjB connetuliig this allied 
neighbouring people have, therefore, peonliar interest.) 

I^brloy, G., De literatures Fh^nioiEe fonti^, RomiOj 1808.— ^Falbe, C. T., Recherclies 
Bur I’emplacement de Carthago snivioa de renBeignementa Burplnalours insorrotions pnniq,ues 
iiidditae, Paris, 1883. — Fisoher, C., Do HannonJs (^rtliaglziiiuisls peririo^ 1803. — 

Fonta&e, M., Hlatoiro Univoiaello, Paris^ 1688.— Frankel, Fhdniz. Alfcertlimer (in hloiiat^ 
Bchrift fiir Geaoh. nnd Wiaaenaoh. d. Judonthuma, Vol. V, 1850, p, 447 et mj.), 

GoBBiiluB, P. H> Wf, Paliwo^. Studlen iibei' phdiiiz. und punlscho 8olirift, Loipaic, 
1885 ; Be inaeriptione Fhcenioio-'Giroea in C^renoioa nuper leperta ad Carpooratianoram 
hiereaiii pertineute commentatio, llalie, 1826} fieriptiine lingueeque Pb<BiiioiiB monu- 
wenta quotquot Biinersunt edita at inedifa, LfdpsiCj 16S7. (Like all the works of this 
autlior, of great volne for the student of Semltio ^hilolo^. The last-immed work com.' 

S rises the hrst important aolleotion of Flioenioiaii maoriptions ever publislied.)— Gilbert, 
I., Born nnd Karthngo, Lelp^, 1870. — Gibbon, R, The Decline am Fall of tlie Komau 
Empire (ed. by W. Smltli^ Loudon, 1872, 8 vols.— GoBaeUn, B. F. J., Beoherchea but la 
gdographie ^stdmatiqao, Paris, 1790-1818, 4 vole. — Graiisc, C., Los fortidaaUonB de Gar- 
thwe^ PiirJs^ 1878. — Gxote^ G., History m Greece, Loudon, 1871. 10 Grotefand, 

G. F., Die SanchumathoniBche Stroitfrage naoh nnradraokton Briefen gewUrdigt, Lelpsic, 
1836. (The position of Grotefend as an originator in the field of oriental philology gives 
peculiar intorest to hia views on the much-mooted question of tiie anthenttoity of the 
alleged wiitlngs of Banohoniathou. Grotefend, it will be recalled, first gained a olew to the 
phouetio values of certain oharoctera of the old Persian onneifonn writing, thna taking 
the first step toward tho iutorinetatioii of tlie At^yrian and Babylonian recoi^d-^Chierln, 
fl. V., InsoiiptiQU hllingue de Thugga (in Vc^age arohdoi. dans la rdgenoe de Tunis, Paris, 
1802). — Gutaobmld, A, von, Baiti^ zni Ga^iohta doa alteu Oriente, Leipaio, 1868 ; None 
Beitriigo znr Gesohiohte alteii OrientB, Ldpalo, 1870} Kleine Bcbriften, edited by Rtthl, 
Leiprioj 1880-1894, 6 vols. (The second volume of the Inst^mined work coutaias the origi- 
nal version of tho monnmenml article on Phuenioia contributed by the author to tho ninth 
edition cd the Eoeycloptaiia Britamica.) 

Haldvy, J,, Mdlanges d'dpigraphie et d’arolidologle admitlques, Faria, 1874 ; Mdlanges 
de critique et d'blstoire relatifB bux peuplea sdinl^uoa, Paris, 186S. (Tlie opinion of one 
of the moat or^lual thinkers and greatest authorities among atudents of Semitic philology.^ 
— Hamaket, H. A., Lettro t M. llaaul-Boohetta aur one luaoTiption en aharactSrea phonic 
cions eb groos, rdoenunent ddeouverto k Cyr^ie, Leyden, 1826.— Hamdy-Bey otTA Relnaoh, 
Uue ndcronole royale k Sidoii, Paria, 1892. — Hauno, ‘Apptavm irepnrAotir x. r. A.>*Avruvov 
wepurAovs k, r. A., Baslq. 1663. 

(The remarkable document Jiere cited tells ns nil that Is known to posterity of the life of 
Ilaniio the explorer who lived piubably In tlie fifth century, n.c. The doounient itself was 
found in the mins of Carthago. As m whether lb was writt<m by Hanno himself wc have 
uo evidence, uiiloas with Profossor Itawlitison wa feel that so dircot aud oleou-cut an acoount 
innst Come from the hand of tho man of action wh^e deed it rccordB. Bo that ns it may, 
it is a most important historioal doanment^ as evidencing an early exproasion of that desire 
to roach out beyond the limits of tho then known world, which almost two thousand yeaie 
later was to ouuninate in the discoverleR of Cotumbiis.) 

Heeren, A. H, L., Historical BcBearohes, Oxford, 183A-1840, B vols. ^ (The_ author 
is x>nrtlcularly happy in hia treotment of PhoBnioiaii and CaitliMinian civilisation.) — 
Hegel, G. W. F., LeGtnrea on the Philosophy of History, London, 1857. — Bengstonberg, 
E, W., Commentatio de rehim Tyrioium, Berlini, 1882. — Henzen, G., Isorizioue Graco- 
fenieja dAtene (in Aiinali dell’ institute di oorream arch. XXXilJ, 1809, p. 321 wa). — 
Herder, G., Amteste Urkunile des Monsahenges^eohts (in his IVerke zur Theol.). — 
HdrlsBon, Comte d', Relation d'une inission arohdol. en Tunislej Paris, 1881, — 
dlanusj ‘HpuStavofi 'HJ* MopsOv flaoiAeoiv Zorootuv /iiB^ danfi, Leip^, 1788-lwA 
6 vols.— Herodotua, lustorim, otraflourg, 1810, 6 vols. — tottell, J. T., History of tho 
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Mental GtOTii’th of Msnlcind in Anoient Times, Nskv YoA, 18B8.— Bltalg, P., ZurMtesfen 
Volks-uud A^liengesohichte, Loipaio, 1845; EpigrapbiBclie Miscellcn. (in Zeitaohr. d. 
Deutacheu MorgftnMiiA Goa Vol. XII, 1868^ p. 096). — Bogg, J,, On Some Inaoriptions 
iTom Cyjwnfl, copied by Commander LeyceEter, a. N., Loudon. 1862. (Lieprint from 
IVnnaootioiia of Royal Sooiety of Literature.) — Homer, 'OfiiMTffdSi, Florence, 1488. 
— Hommel, F-, Geschiclito Aeayrieua uud Babylomena, Berlin, 1885. (Gontaina a 
tolerably full exposition of the author^a I'caaoua for upholding the tlieorv or the Baby- 
lonian — versus the Egyptian — origin of the Phoauician alpfinbet^ a auujeot regarding 
which authorities ora not agreed.) 

Jeremiaa, J., Tyrua bU sur Zel‘^ NebnktidnesETaj Leipric, 1691.^ Josephua, xarh 
'AmWo;, Basle, 1544. — Judae, A. C., Etude ddmonstrative ae la langue Flidnidenne et da 
la langue Llhyque, Faria, 1847; Easfti but Ift langue Fhdnlclenue avco deux inacriptions 
puniqnea iueditea, Faria, 1842 ; STouveHea dtndea aar une adrie d'inacrintions uut^ico- 
puniquea, Paris, ISoT.'-JubUhub, Historiarum Philippicarum Libri XLTVj Venice, 1470. 
fliie account of the early history of the Phoenicians contained In the work of Trogiis 
Foinpoitis — which Juatin ooiidenaed — is believed to have been based on tho lost “Book 
of Kings ” of Timagenes, and to have been qtilto extensive. Justin's remnant is very 
meagre, lint is rendered relatively valuable by the paucity of other Rources.) 

Henriok, J., PlitBiiiclu, London, 1865. ^A work which attompta to do for the Plroo- 
ntcians wliiit Wilkinson did for the Egyptians, and with a largo measure of success. 
Still very valuable.) — Kidder, D. P., Tyre: Its Rise, Glory, and Leaolatiou, with Notices 
of the Fhceiiiciniis Generally, New York, 1862. — Klepert, PI., Die geogr. Stollung dcr 
nfirdl. Liinder in der phdniz.-licbr. Erdkundo (in Berl. Acad. d. Wiss. 186^9, p. 101 et seq .). — 
Kopp, N. F., Falieographia criticn, Mannheim, 1820 (see pp. 00-240, Insor. Semiticce); 
Biider uiid Schrlften der Vorzoit, Mannheim, 1810-1821, 2 vols.— Kruae, F., Ulrich Jasper 
Scefczon’s Ueisou duroli Syrlon, Pahlaiana, PhOnizifia, die Transjordaiil'dader, Arabia, Petraca, 
und Untor-Aegypten, Berlin, 1854, 2 vols. 

Lajard, F,, Introduotion h Udtude du culte publio et dca mysthres de Mithra en orient ct 
en Occident, Paris, 1847. — lianol, M., Osservoaioni sul baaaoralievo fenico-egiaio ohe si 
couserva in Cai'pentrnsso, Rom, 1825 ; La saoi'a sorittura illustrata con monumenti foiiico- 
aasirii ed egizianl, Rom,^ 1827 ; Faralipomenl alia illustrazione dolla sagra scrlttiira per 
monuinenti assii'ii ed egiaiani, Pai'is, 1846 ; Ragionamento di M. Lauoi lutorno a nnova 
stela fenioia diecoperta in Malta, Rom, 18o6. — Landau, W. vou; Boitriige zur Altertiims- 
knnde dCB Orients, Parti: Belf^enrng von Tyros, l^art II; Die phOni:;. Insolir., Leipsic, 
1800. — Lang, 11. II., Cyprvis; Its Illstoiy, its Present Resources and Future Proapeete, 
London, 1878.— Laaalle, Ch., Origin of Western Nations and Languages showing the Coii- 
stmcblon and Aim of Punic, etc., London, 1883. — Layard, A. II., Discoveries in tlio Ruins 
of Nineveh and Babylon, London, 1853. — Laval, L. do. Voyage dans la pdirinsule atabique 
dntiinal et PEg^te moyenucs l^ris, 1855-1860. — Ledroin, hi., Cours d'dpigi'aphie semi- 
tique et d'arclidol. assyrieune, Paris, 1888 ; Notice soiuiuaire dos niouiiments phdnicleiis du 
mus^o dll Louvre, Paris, 1888, — Leemana, C., Gedenksteenon met Fhiinicisohe, Kartlia- 
gisohe, Nnmidiache en. Liby-Phbuloiache Opachrifton, Leyden, 1842.— Lenormant, F., Lo 
Idgonde do Cadmus et les dtabliaaomoiits pUdnicieus on Grhce, Paris, 1807*— Lenthdrlo, 
Ch., La Grbce ot POrient en Provence, Paris, 1878. — Lesaert^ PalLu de: Lea fastos de la 
Nuinidie, Cooatauiane, 1886. — Levy, M. A.^Fhbniz. Studieu, Broalau, 1858-1870, 4 parta; 
FhOniz. Wdrterbuoh, Bteslaii, 1884; Si^el und Gerameu mit arnin., pbUuiz., aluiebr., 
himjRT., nabatictsclien und altsyriaclien Inschr., Breslau, 1800.— Ltehtensteln, A. A. II., 
Tentamen palmoCTaphim AssynoPerslom, Ilelmsthdt, 1803.— Iddabarakl, Al., Ilandbuch 
der Bcniitischen Epigrapluk, Weimar, 1808, 2 vols.j Ephemorls, Giesseu, 1000. — Idvy, 
Titus, lliatonaruni Ab Urbe Coiidita libri, London, 1000. — Longpdrler, A. do: Tusorip- 
tioiia phonioiennes de Carthage (in Jonrn. Aslat. S3er. VI, Vol. XIII, p. 843). — Lortet, L., La 
Syria d'oiLjourd’luil, Pavia, 1^1. — Luynea, Duo de, ^Umeiro sut le sareophago et I'lnscrip- 
t)on fundraire d'Esinuiiazar, roi de Sidon, iStrlsj 1850. 

Malte-Brun, C., Gosohichte dor Erdkundo von den iHtestou bis aiif die neneaten Zsiten, 
Leipslo, 1810, 2 vols.— Malta an, II. Freiherr von, Roise auf dor Insol Sardiuien. Nobst 
einem Anhang iiber die phSniz. lusohr. Sardiniens, Loipsio, 1809. — Maapero, G., 
JlistoiTe niicieune de I'orient, Paris, 1B80. — Meier, E., Erklarung phOniz. Spraobdenk- 
miilw, die nmn auf Cypom, Malta und Sicilion gelundcn, IHibingen, 1880.— Mela, Pom- 
]mniiis, Do situ orhis libri III (In Dionysius Alex, eb Pomp. Mela mt. orb. dcaor.), 1577, and 
the Rare and Singular Works, Loudon, 1500.— Meltaer, Q., Geachiehto der Kartliagor, 
Berlin, 1870. (An admirably scientific study of the early liistory of Carthage, but only tho 
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flr&t volume, bringing the atory to 806, d.g., hen appeared.) — Moyer, Ed., Gescbiohto dea 
Altertuins, Stuttgart, 1884^1002, 6 to)b. : Meyers KonversationB-Lexikon, Leipzig und Wien, 
1B04-1807, 17 vo]R.^MloliaBler, K., HiBtoiisch'krll^lie Abhaudlung von den Myaterien, 
Wien, 1700.— Motnmaen, Theodor, ItoraiBohe Gesohichte, Berlin, 1863-18^6. — Montes- 
quieu, Baron do, Esprit des loia, Paris, 1740. — Montfauooii, B. de, Fakeografia Gmca, 
Paris, 1708,' L'antiquitd axpllqude et xaprdsentdo en figure^ I^ris, 1719. — Moven, F. C., 
Die PhOniaier. Voi, I, Bonn, 1641 1 Vim. II in three parts, Berlin, 1840--1850 1 Phouizion 
(in Allg. Encyclop von Erseh und Grubej*, Ser. lU, VoL XXIV, pp. 810-448); Phb'nlzudhe 
Texte erkliir^ Breslau, 1846-1847, 2 vola : Die punisolien Texto iin Foenalus dea Plautus 
kritisoh gewUrdigt und erklkrt, Brealaii, 1845. 

F)‘anz KaH Movers was bom at Koeefeld, Prussia, July 17tb, 1800; died at Breslau 
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THE POSITION OF ASIA MINOR IN HISTORY 

Bt TTILLIAM 1, HAiQLTOK 
I'rom hla work iffiatfarcAfla in Asia ilTinoj', Armenia 

No country in the world preaenta, perhaps, more interesting associations 
to the geographer, the historiiui, and the antiquary than Asia Minor, It is no 
exaggeration to say tliat there is soaroel]^ a spot of ground, however small, 
throughout this extensive peninsula, which does not contain some relic of 
antiquity, or is not more or less connected with that history, which, through 
an unintenniptad period of more than thirty centuries, records the most 
spiiit-atirring events in the destinios of the human race, and during which 
time this oountiy attracted the attention of tho world ss the battle-deld of 
powerful nations. 

Other countries and other people have flourished for a time, and may 
have left behind them a stronger feeling of interest in the tliought and specu- 
lations of mankind. But tins remarkable difference exists between them, 
that, while tliey have attracted paramount attention for a century or more, 
luiving risen to eminence only to fall into a greater depth of barbarism, Asia 
Minor has continued to bo a main point of interest and attraction from the 
very beginning of the historic period. 

It may indeed be true, when we turn over the first pages of the annals 
of the world, that Asia Minor was only of secondary importance when the 
dynasties of Pharaoh ruled in Egypt. When tho sons of Israel went down 
to buy corn of the Egyptian kings, wo road not of tlie civilisation of Asia 
Elinor, nor did she produce at any period such structures as the pyi'emids, or 
the temples of the Nile, to record tlie talents M lier architects or the per- 
severance of her people ; it may he that the student of history will hni'dly 
And, during the most flourishing periods of the loniEin commonwefilth, a 
galaxy of talent, patriotism, ana courage equal to that which spreads its 
brightness over the palmy days of Athens, when seienoe, literature, and art 
flourished under tho aegis of Minerva, and tho greatest of her military 
heroes did not disdain to take lessons from philosophers, or to superintend 
tho lahonis of the sculptor, the painter, and we architect. 
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Agttin, if we look to the history of tinoient Rome, and ooneidor the events 
which oeourred there during a thousand years, we might possibly find more 
to admire and to attract our attention than anything wliioh the history 
of Asia Minor can afford. The systematic logialation and constitution of the 
Roman republic, the unrestrained power of the emperors, the schemes of 
conquest carried on under both forms of government, and tlm boundless 
wealth amassed in the fii'st years of the empli'e, are some of its charaoteriatic 
features which have never been repeated elsewhere. 

And to mention but one instance more, even Syria itself was also an 
ohieot of greater mtereat thaw any other dletriet \i\ the uidveree eves wee, 
either before or since. The birth of our Saviour, and the events which took 
place at Jerusalem during Kis abode on eai'th, have stamped upon that part 
of Syria a degree of interest and lofty associations which boars no parallel. 

The intereat o£ Asia Minor attaches, in a greater or leas degree, to all 
ages, from the first dawn of history, through Uie olassio x)erlodB of the Greek 
republics, and the darker ages of Byzantine misrule, down to the very times 
in which we live, Witliout pi’etending to give even a faint sketch of its his- 
tory, I shall here refer to a few of the most interesting points by which this 
part of the world has been distinguished. 

Here was the scene of those remarkable events which learning 
or imagination of the early poets have attributed to the Heroic age. The 
Argonautko expedition, starting from the coast of Thessaly, proceeded 
through the Propontis and the Euxiiie, and along the shoves of Bithynia, 
Paphlogonia, and Pontus, visiting various nations, the dcsoriptiona of which 
have been handed down to us with an accuracy worthy of amniration. But 
a still more interestiim locality is presented to us on the shores of Asia 
Minor. Between tlie mmceis and Scamander, and on tlie plains of Troy, we 
may visit the spot where, in tlio imaginations of the poet, the gods of antiq- 
uity descended from the Olympus and joined in the sport and contests of 
mankind. As we approach the period of classic history, the importance of the 
oomitry increases. The town of Sardis was built near the confluence of 
the gold-boaring Paotolus and the Hermus ; and we are dazzled by tlie accounts 
of the wealth of Croasua, which attracted the awns and fell under the bravery 
of the Persians, who, having crossed the Holys, established their seat of gov- 
ernment in Sardis, in the year 548 n.c. Here they reigned for upwai'ds of 
two hundred years, during whioh period Sardis was sacked hy the troops 
of Athens ; and the myriads of Darius and Xerxes in vain attempted to 
revenge the iiianlt of putting ohains on a band of freemen. 

After this came the expeditious of the younger Cyrus, and the retieat of 
Uie Ten Thousand ; and numerous Greek cities, chiefly on the coast of Ionia, 
iEolis, and Caria, founded by emigrants and exiles from the parent state of 
Greece, had in tlie meantime sprung up, flourished, ond increased, — at one 
period independent, at another subject to Persian rule, but ever sanding 
forth a supply of learned men, who, in the pursuits of philosophy, music, 
history, sculpture, painting, and architecture, were no mean rivals of their 
European instructors. 

But Asia Minor became again the scone of war and conquest. The 
battle of the Granious was an auspicious commeiicement of the career of 
Alexander, and his conquest of the peninsula was seoured by the battle of 
Ibsus. Bui the empire wliidi he founded, fell to pieces when the hand 
which had formed it no longer governed. His conquests fell into the hands 
of rival generals, and the plains of Asia Minor were amongst the prizes for 
wliioh they fought. Antigouus Eumenes and Lysimaohus established tliem- 
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selves in various pai'ts witli various success, but a lino of kings reigned at 
PergamiiB in uninterrupted succession until Attains Philopator, in 133 B.O., 
bequeathed Ills kingdom to tlio Roman people. 

Another element of discord was tims introduced into this country. 
Many ^rears intervened before ^ Rome could be said to liave obtained quiet 
possession of the bequest. Since the deatli of Alexander a rival power to 
that of the kings of Fergamus had been silently growing up in the distant 
provinoe of Pontua, the last king of which, Mifliridates Eupator, exerted idl 
his extraordinary energies, and the resources of liis people, in opposing, for 
a long time with success, the advance of the Roman arms. In Cappadocia 
and ill Pontus, in Isauria and in the mountainous districts of Cilicia, the 
rooky and almost impenetrable nature of the country enabled the native 
tribes long to resist iJie invader ; and it was not until the time of Julius 
Oassar and his sricoessor, tliat tlie wliole peninsula became an integral portion 
of the territories of the Mistress of the World. The accounts of these long- 
contested engagements fonn some of the most interosting pages in the works 
of tlie writers of the Augustan age. 

Another and a brighter epoch was now to dawn upon this portion of the 
world; cveiw province and every dietriot felt the high civilisation and 
luxurious habits of Rome during the first jears of the imperial government. 
New towns owed tlie splendour and inagiiilioence of their public buildings to 
the protection of the emperor's, while those whioh liad suffered during the 
wars were rebuilt and enriclied by the same liberal hands. New honours 
and privileges were granted to tliein, and the products of a favoured oliine 
reoeived fresh encom'agemeut from universal peace. Even those convulsive 
throes of nature wliioli, during this period, destroyed many of her cities and 
temples, were but inoentives to renewed acta of liberality, ns is attested by 
tlie coins and the inscriptions, whioh the traveller meets witli iu almost every 
port of this poniuBula. 

But this prosperity was of short duration ; the luxiuy and the extent of 
the Roman empire broi^iit with them die accompanying cankers of weak- 
ness and dissomtion. Rebellion at home, and insurrectiou on the frontiers 
attended by militaiy insuhordination, soon changed tlie fair features of 
peace into the distorted aspect of war; plenty gave way to misery and 
religious zeal lent its hand to inoi'ease the evil. Asia Minor could not be 
expected to escape the eelainity — indeed, an undue proportion of wretolied- 
iiess seems to have been her lot ; for the establishment of the first Christian 
churches in her territory added fuel to the contests between the and 

OhristiauB ; and while the latter destroyed the temples of paganism, regard- 
less of the beauty of the work or the skill of the builder, they mat with per- 
sonal cruelties and suffered worse persecutions at the hands of their idolatrous 
enemies. 

A vain prospect of better days appeared, when Oonstautiue, after fighting 
under the cross and conquering Maxentiue, laid the foandatious of Constan- 
tinople oil the site of Byzantium, the seat of the future Empire of tlie East. 
During tliis period the early history of the cliuroh is intimately assoointod 
with that of Asia Minor, ft is eiioagh to allude to the celebrated council 
of NiceBa and its oreed, and to mention the names of Ceorge of Cappadocia, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Eusebius, and St. Basil of Ceesnrea. The illusion soon 
vanished : the apostate Julian, carried along by a love of speculation, and 
fond of the philosophy of the pagans, led the way by his liberalism, to the 
establishment of those seots which long agitated the Eastern empire, and 
shed their baneful influence over the Christians of the West. Amidst these 
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ofllomities, the flame hordes of barbarians who had sacked the plains of Italy 
and Thraoe, carried desolation and ruin into the other parts of the empire, 
end wliile the nationa of tiie West wore falling into the hands of sucoesaive 
northern chieftains, Asia Minor could not esoape the ravages which over- 
whelmed the eastern provinces. 

The annals of the Byzantine empire contain a melancholy list of facts of 
violence, intrigue, oppression, and vice. In Sapor, king of Persia, a power- 
ful and (letormined enemy came to the aid of these domestic foes, and a war- 
fare was carried on against him with various success; the conquest or 
defence of Asia Minor was the rich prize for which they fought. But it is 
most painful to refieot that some of tlie greatest cruelties and miseries which 
were suffered during tlie fifth century were owing to the dissenidona of the 
Cluistian sects, in which ilie names of the two patriarchs, Neetorius of Con- 
stantinople and Cyidl of Alexandria, were most conspicuous, and the city of 
Ephesus was the scene of tlielr diagraceful quoi'i'elB. 

In the reign of Jnstiniau the contests with Persia still continued, and the 
gold-mines oiTrebizond became a subject of dispute between the Greeks and 
Ghosroes X. During his reign the name of Turk first appears in the page 
of history. Having driven the Avars from their northern wildorncescs, they 
reached the Ganoasus, from whence they sent ambassadors to the emperor. 
Mutual interest dictated the alliance between them and Justinian against 
the Persians. This did not, however, long avail to protect the Empire of the 
East against the power of the Great King. 

Heraclius ascended the tlirone A.B. 610, and in the following year 
Chosroes II invaded the empire ; after the conquest of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, his troops marched from the Euphrates to tlie Thracian Bosporus, 
devastating the seaooast of Pontus, sacking Ancyra and taking Chaloedon 
by storm. The heroism of Horadius, which shone forth during the middle 
portion of his reign, saved the capital and tlie empire. Conveying his army 
by sea to the Gulf of Issus, and carrying the war into the enemy^ country, 
he compelled the PersiauB to evoouate Asia Minor and hasten to the defence 
of Dastagerdaud Ctesiphon; and the battle of Nineveli (a.d, 627) reduced 
the haughty Ghosroes to the state of a fugitive. 

In tne eighth century a new incentive to orime and folly hurst upon the 
Eastern world. The worship of images, which bad crept into the practice of 
the church, now began to be looked upon as idolatry ; and tlie vacillating 
Greeks were visited by this imputation on the one hand, or by the accusa- 
tion of impiety on the other, if they renounced the practice. In tlie year 718 
an adventurer from tlie mountains of Isauria, who had the oommEuid of the 
Anatolian legions, taking the name of Leo HI, ascended tlie throne of Con- 
stantinople. The energy with whioh he adopted the views and directed tlie 
measures of tlie popular party, soon gained for him the name of the Icono- 
olAst. The dispute ceased in ^2, on the final establishment of the worship 
of the images by the Empress Theodora, 

Now a fieroer and more lasting enemy liad made his uppearanoe ; unre- 
lenting efforts were directed against the whole Christian world, from Joruaii- 
letn to the Pillars of Heroulea and the shores of the Atlantic ; and the plains 
of Asia Minor fell an easy prey to valour and numbers. Mohammedanism had, 
during the last century, spread rapidly along the southern shore of the Medi- 
terranean i and the worshippers of the Koran had recruited the ranks of the 
anny of the Faithful with hosts of Arabs, Sai'aoens, and Moors. Tlie Caliph 
Harun al-Rashid twice crossed tlie plains of Phrygia and Bithynia to invest 
the heights of Scutari and the Pontic Heraclea, and compelled Nioephonis I 
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to pay Jiiin an aDnual tribute. Tbeopbilus, eon of Aliohael II, avenged these 
insults aud on his fifth expeditiou penetmted iuto Syria ; but the Caliph 
Mutazziin again ravaged plaius of Phrygia and Greeted his efforts 
Against Amoidum, the birtbplnco of Michael. Tlie imperial army ivas 
routed and pursued to Dorylfeum, wliioh fell into the hands of tlie 
conqueror. . 

It is not neooBBEuy here to dwell upon the rise and progress of the Turk- 
iali nation, or to sliow how Toghrul Bey, the grandson of Seliuk, beoama their 
leader after tlie defeat of Mahmud of Gliazni. Alp Aman, tlie nephew 
of Toghrul, completed the conquest of Armenia and Georgia } hat having 
penetrated iuto Phrygia, his troops were driven back to the Euphrates by 
die emperor, Romauus Diogenes, a brave soldier, whom the Empress Eudocia 
liad espoused for the safety of die state. The battle of Malaslcerd was, how< 
over, imprudently fought and lost by tlie omperor, in August 1071, when the 
power of the house of Seljuk was established i and die Asiatic provinces of 
Home, now lost to Clu'istendom, were soon after oveiinii by the five sons 
of Kutulmish, a prince of the house of Seljulc, who established their camp at 
Kutaliiyali. On the death of Alp Arslan by the hand of an assassin, he was 
BUGceeded by his son, the celebrated Malik Shah, 

On his death, in 1092, his empire, extending from the Blaok Sea to the 
confines of Syria, and from the Euphrates to Constantinople, was divided 
amongst his five sous, the youngest of whom invaded the Roman provinces 
of Asia Minor, and after Severn years of ti^achery aud &lly on the port of 
the Greek commanders, the sultan Solyman [Sulaimon] erected bis palace and 
his fortress at NioEea, die oapital of Bidiynia, and the seat of the Seljukiau 
Dynasty of Rum was planted within a hundr^ miles of Ckmstanduopld, 

The general historian supplies ample detaite of these interesting events : 
Jerusalem, the holy city, the object of veneration and of pilgrimage, soon 
fell into die hands of these Seljukian Turks. The hollow mlionce oetween 
the emperor and the sultan of Niosoa was burst asunder ; a thrill of horror 
vibrated from Constantinople to die distant shores of Britain at the conduct 
of the Infidels, and a hand of warriors rushed from every part of Ohristen> 
dom to the resoue of die Holy Sepulchre, and to release the emperor of By- 
zantium from the iron grasp of his Turkish conqueror. 

Ill the first crusade their success began wiw the siege and couquast of 
Niotea, and die plains of Asia Minor became agaixi the hattie-fleld of nations. 
Hero die ohivalry of Europe met the liorsemen of the sultan, and withstood 
their shook, and Dorylmum became the second time the scene of a deoisive 
battle ; die cities of Antioch of Fisidia and loonium reomited the onisadei's, 
after an exliauating march through the bare and arid plains of Phrygia. 
Thenoe they orossed die mouiitEiiu barrier of Taurus, and descending into 
Cilicia, proceeded to the conquest of Syria and the Holy Land. The estab- 
lislunent of the Genoese at Constantinople, and in numerous places alon? die 
coast and in the interior, followed die march of the Crusaders, ana the 
Greek emperor received an insidious foe into Ms confidence, instead of an 
open enemy at his door, whilst in the course of the ensuing half oeutuiy the 
Selpldan Turks had again invaded Asia Minor, and re-esteblished the nour- 
ishing kingdom of loonium. 

But soon a new power appeared on the stage of the war. In the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century Jenghiz lOian led his Mogul foRowers from 
them native deserts to tlm conquest of the world. Their progress was not 
checked by his death in 1227, for under his sons and grandsons their power 
extended over China, Persia, Hungary, Russia, and Syria; and when checked 
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ill Egypt tliey aprcad themaelvea oyer Annenia and Asia Minor. Here the 
Sultans of laonium offered some resistance to their progress until Ala-ud-Din 
Hougiit refuge in Constantinople. But when ut length the tide of Mogul 
conquest rolled back towards the East, the Seljukion Dynasty of Iconium was 
extiiiefc; Ortliogrul, one of the followers of Ala-ud-Din, the last of their sul- 
tans, pitched his camp of four hundred families at Snrghut on the banks of 
the Sangarius; and his immediate desoeiidaiits, having penetrated into 
Bltliynia in 1299, established tliemaeLves soon after iu the city of Brusa. 
The division of Anatolia amongst the Turkish emii's was the immediate 
result of this conquest ; the lemainiug Asiatic provinces, with the seven 
churches of Asia, were finally lost to the Christian emperor, and the Turkish 
rulers of Lydia and Ionia still trample on the ruins of Oliristion monuments. 

For above 150 years the Turks of the Ottoman line held possession of 
Anatolia, and the frequent contests which took place between them and the 
naval forces of the Christians only tended to increase the power of the Otto- 
mans, to facilitate their passage into Europe, and to bring about tlieir estab- 
liiliuient in Thrace and in the neighbourhood of Adrianoplo. With tlio 
exception of the kingdom of Trebizond, Bajazet I had conquered all the 
Asiiitio provinces of tlie emperor, and only a small extent of ground in 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople remained to him iu Europe. From 
the imperial residence at Brnsa were issued commands almost to the Indus, 
and Constantinople itself appeared to be within the grasp of Bajazet. 
Already he liad prepared his expedition, and the capital of the empire was 
about to become his prey, when a temporaiy relief appeai^ed from a new 
quarter, and Bajazet himself was overthrown by a stronger arm. 

This rival power had sprung up in the wilds about Samarcand, and the 
world was again to be conquered by an army of Tatars and Moguls, under 
the command of Timur, or Tamerlane. Peim, Tatary, and India had al- 
ready yielded to his arms before he turned them against the Ottoman empire, 
influenced by the quarrels and dissensions which nad arisen between Bajazet 
and his Christian iieighl(X)ura. The genius of Tamerlane pievoilod iu the 
memorable battle of Angora ; the sultan lost at once bis kingdom and his 
liberty, and the conqueror established himself at Kutahiyali. The sea put a 
limit to his progress, and, without the means of transporting Ids army into 
Eui'ope, he meditated at Smyrna the conquest of Ghim^ but died on his 
march to the Celestial empire. 

Brusa beoame again, in 1403, the capital of the Ottoman empire, and 
sliared with Adiianople the honours of imperial residence ; but Anatolia was 
distracted for nearly forty yews by the civil wars of the sous and descend- 
ants of Bajazet, until Muliamnied II ascended the throne, in 1451, to close the 
existence of the Byzantine empire. Weakened and exhausted in each suc- 
cessive reign, and having lost one by one those rich and fertile provinces 
which formed the brightest gems in the imperial diadem, Constantinople 
was reduced to the last stage of misery, even before the Turkish host hod 
surrounded its triple fortifications. It still breatlied with convulsive throbs, 
like a trunk deprived of its Umbs, suffering under the last pulsations of life. 
Some Gteelcs displayed at the last moments on unavailing courage, even 
after the enemy had scaled the walls, hut it only served to exasperate the 
cruelty of their conquerors. 

The fall of Constantinople, in 1453, and the loss of Trehizond in 1461, 
concluded the history of the Empire of the East. Since that period, subject to 
the rule and grasp of Turkish despots, the towns of Asia Minor have lost 
their trade and commerce, her population has been exhausted, and her fairest 
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and rioliest plains hare been loft without cave or cultai'6. The authority 
of the janissaries, the despotism of the potte, and the reyolts of the local 
governors have kept up, until within a few years, a system of hostility be- 
tween the different provinces, while the uncertain tenure of their cominand, 
and their jealousy of each other, prevented the ohiefs who were well dis- 
posed from ohooking the inouraions of the nomad tribes of Turkomans and 
Kurds, who had setEed in her central plains. These combined causes para- 
lysed ^so, for inauy years, the energies of European travellers. Dangers and 
difSculties, which could iioithei' be anticipated nor prevented, rendered a 
great part of the interior of Asia Minor a sealed hook to the inquirer ; and 
her many interesting records of antiquity, towns, temples, oitadela, and sepul- 
chral monuments, in various stages of decay, were long unknown. During 
this dark period the avarice and bigoti’y of tlie ^irks B5^steinatieidly 
destroyed them, or consigned them to the oliisel or the limekiln. 

But there is a dawn, however faint, of happier days in the East. The 
bigotry of the Turk has yielded to a more frequent intercourse with the 
ChristiauSi and many of tlie former difQoulties are removed by the establish- 
ment, for a time at least, of the autliority of the Porte throughout Eie 
Asiatic provinces, from the Euxine to the shores of Coramania, and from 
tlie coast of Ionia to tlie eastern confines of Cappadocia, and the elfact of 
this partial improvement is visible in the crowds of eager and enterprising 
travelers who direct their steps to tlie shores of Ionia and Caria, and pene- 
trate into the (Ratriots of Phrygia, Lydia, and Galatia. 





HISTORY IN OUTLINE OF THE MINOR KINGDOMS OF 

WESTERN ASIA 


A PBELIMUTABY survey COMPBISmG A OITllBOBY VIEW OF THE SWEEP 
OF EVENTS, AND A TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY 

THE HITITTES 

An important Mongoloid tribe oi Asia Minor desconded by tradition 
from Heth, son of Canaan, son of Plam. They were one of the seven prinoi- 
pal Ganaanite tribes. In the days of their might their power extended over 
the greater part of Asia Minor, and perhaps into northern Syria. The exten- 
eion of Egypt’s power during the XVIIItlx Dynasty soon brought the Pha- 
raohs into oontaot with tlio Hittites, or Kheta, os the Egyptians oalled them. 

II.C. 

1628 The Hittites fight against Tehutimes III at the battle of Mogiddo. 
1400 The power of the Hittites begins to be formidable. They threaten 
the Egyptian pcoviuces in Syria, and join their forces %Yith those of 
Balwlonia and Naliarain. They moke their southern capital at 
Kadesh. 

1860 Hittites attacked by Seti I at Kadesh. 

1341 Mau-thaa-ar, son oi ntflaro-ssr, murdered by his brother iChata-aar, who 
sucoeeds to the throne. 

1340 Battle of Kadesh. Great victory of Ramses II over the Hittites and 
their allies. 

1826 Treaty of peace between Kbeta>Bar, king of the Hittites, and Ram- 
ses II. 

1110 The Hittites, or Eliatti, os the Assyrians called them, overcome by 
Tiglathpileser I. 

682 The Hittites pay tribute to Asshurnazirpal III, who carries their pnnces 
into captivity. 

876 Carchemisb, once the Hittite capital, now the capital of the petty state 
of Sangara, is entered by Asshurnazirpal. 

864 Hittites enter into the ellianoe foimed by Ben-Hadiid II of Damascus. 
They suffer in the defeat at Qnrqar. Most of the states are annexed 
to Assyria. 

717 By this time Sangara is the sole state of the former Hittite empire tliat 
1ms retained indepeudeuoa. Plslrla, its king, joins witli Mita of 
Mosohi to refuse payment of tiibnte to Assyria. Sargon 11 proceeds 
again&t lilm. Tlie people of Oarcliemish are transported to Assyria, 
and the city is populated with Assyrian colouists. This la the end 
of the last remnant of the Hittite empire, Many monuments of tim 
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Hittites have bGBn disooverod of I'eoonfc years — most important of 
allf ruins and sculpture iu Cappadocia east of the Halys. Xhe art 
exhibited on these works is of a rudCf primitive oharaoter, altliougli 
it was influenced in succession by Babylonian^ Egyptian, and 
Assyrian culture. 


THE KINGDOM OF MITANNI 

One of the important kingdoms of antiquity was Mitanni (called 
Naharain by tiie Egyptians, and Aram-Naharaiin iu the Bible), but 
at present we have no oonneotad account of its history. “ The king- 
dom of Mitanni," says Hogers, ‘^must take its plaoo among the sm^ 
states which have had their share in influencing the progress of the 
world, but whose own history we are unable to trace." 

1580 Tehutimes I of Egypt reaches the kin^om of Mitanni in his Asiatic 
campsira. In a battle fouglit on thoLorders, the king of Mitanni is 
defeated. From this time forth there is constant interoourse between 
the Nile and tlie Euplirates. 

1522 Tehutimes HI extends his conquest as far as Mitanni, which is made 
tributary to Egypt. 

1470-1400 From the Tm-eLAmaina letters we know that Artatana, Artaalmina, 
Butarna, and Duahratta are the names of some of the ruling kings at 
this period. Between these and the Pharaohs there are mmily ties, 
since several of the Egyptian rulers married piiticessea from Mitanni, 
This shows that tlie kingdom is now of some importance. 

1400 We And from now on the foroes of Mitanni in (dlianoe with those of 
the Hittites, and they doubtless play an important part in the Hittite 
conquests. In the last years of me XVtIIth Egyptian Dynasty, 
they are instrumental in driving the Egyptians fi'Oin the land of the 
Ainoiites. The power of Mitanni is increasing. It is constantly 
allied with the Oanaanitish and Babylonian princes against Egypt. 

1225 Coflliaii-rifiii-athalm, king of Mitanni, overruns Syria and holds the 
Israelites in bondage for eight years. After this we And Ale^o, 
Hamath, and even Damascus in the hands of the Arammans. Uut 
of this oocupation came the kingdoms of DamascuB, Hamathi Zoboh, 
etc. Mitanni and the other AramEean states in Mesopotamia begin 
to lose their power as that of Assyria increases. 

1120 Tiglathpilesar I conquers much of their territory, and by the time of 
Asshumaziipal III it has become pmotioally incorporated in the 
Assyrian dominions. 

THE ARAl^^ANS 

The AramEBans were a people of Semitio race, language, and religion, 
who come from northern Arabia aud settled in the region between 
the western bomidaries of Babylonia and the highlands of Western 
Asia. 

THE KlNGnOM OJT DAMASOUS 

The Araimaan ooiiquests in Syria gave rise to a number of small states, 
among them Zoboh, Hamath, Patln, and Damascus, The latter is 
the only one that attained world-liistorio Impoitauee, and is tliat 
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country referred to in the Bible as the kingdom of Syria, The 
kings of Homasous first appear in history in the reign of David, 

1000 David makes tlie kin^ of Damasous pay tribute- 

950 Damascus becomes mdependent of Solomon. Keson is king. He is 
succeeded probably by Rezlonf and tlieii by the letter's son^ Tabriz 
won, whose immefl are known to us only through the Bible (1 Kings 
XV. 18), although there is every reason to believe that Hezioa is 
identical with Rezoii, 

000 Ben-Hadad 1 Bucoeeds to the tlirone of Damascus, Asa of Judah 
puiohases, by means of the temple and palace treasures, tlie alliance 
of Ben-Haclad, in his war against Banslia of larael, Ben-Hadad 
invades Israel and brings the ooiiiliot to a close. 

870 Ben-Hadad U (Hadad-idrl of the Assyrian inonnments). The king- 
dom of DainaaouB now becomes tlie active enemy of Israel. Oinri 
and Ahab ally themselves witli Pbamicia to resist it. Ben-Hadad 
besieges Samaria, but is driven off by Ahab. The following year 
the siege is resumed and Ben-Hadad is ac^in defeated in a uattle 
near Aphek. Ahab suddenly changes his policy and makes a 
friendly alliaiioe with Ben-Hadad to resist the growing power of 
Assyria, 

864 Ben-Hadad is tlie head of the allianoo of Damascus, Israel, and Ha- 
math, and other states to resist Shalmaneser II, who invades Hamatli. 
Battle of Qarqar and defeat of the allies. The alliauoe is broken and 
Damasous and Syria again go to war. 

849 Ben-Hadad and Irkhulina oi Hamath oppose Shalmaneser, who 1ms 
again invaded the latter country, The result seems to have been 
uiideoislve, 

846 Sholmnneser invades Hamath a third time and is prevented from any 
decisive conquest hy Ben-Hadad, 

845 Haaael succeeds his father Ben-Hadad ; probably murdered him, 

842 Hazael, deserted by liia former allies, resolves to fight alone Shalma- 
neser, who had proceeded against Syria for tlie fourth time. Siege 
of Damasous, with no decisive result. 

889 Shalmaneser again attaoks Damascus, but is still unable to subjugate 
it completely. Damascus now takes tlie offensive against Israel. 
By the end of tlie century tlie land east of Jordan and north of the 
Arnon has been annexed by Hazael and his successor Bea-Radad 111, 
Blit a fresh onslaught from Assyria gives the Israelites an oppor- 
tunity to recover their lost territory. 

806-797 Adad-Nirari III makes expeditions to the west and Damascus, 
under King KrtI, who has succeeded Ben-Hadad III,^ is compelled 
to pay heavy tribute in 797. 

773 The lung of Assyria (either Asshur-dau IH or Shalmaneser III, prob- 
ably the former) makes a campaign against Damasons. The king- 
dom of Damascus is now in a thoroughly weak condition. Its decline 
has been rapid. Besides its subjection by Assyria, it has probably 
been forced to become tributary to Israel, now at the height of its 
power. It is probably on account of this connection that 

7 86 PeKah forms an alliance with Rsain (the sucoeasor though not the 
immediate one of Mari or Ben-Hadad III) against Aliaz of Judah, 

[> Tlioro aUH exists nn tincerlalnty as to the clironologlcal order of tliose two kings. Meyer 
places Marl first, nllhottgU tiio Bltltcal narratlTs would ladicata tlio reverse to be the true order. J 
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who is Attached. The Syrio-EphTamitic woi' begins* Ahaz appeals 
to Tiglatbpileser III ior aid, which is willingly given. 

784 Tlglathpileser luarohes into Syria and defeats Heziiif who shuts himself 
lip in Damasous. 

732 Fall of Damascus, liczin slain. The inhabitants deported. The 
kingdom of Damasens is merged into the Assyrian empire. 


HAMATH AlTD ZOBAH 

There were two of the Aramtean kingdoms of Syria, whose existence 
was more or less oontemporaneous with Damascus, although they 
never attained the power of the latter state. Zobah lay in north* 
eastern Syria, and probably arose out of the mins of the rlittite and 
Mitaimian kingdoms. It seonis to have been in conflict with Hamath. 
Its last king, Hadnd-ezer, leads tlio Syrian forces against David, but 
is overthrown (about 1000 n,o.) and Zobah becomes part of the 
kingdom of Judah. 

Hamath lay to the west of Zobah. Ramses III mentions taking the 
land among his conquests about 1200 B.O. It seems to have beon 
then in Hittite hands, but later on passed to the Araimcans. 

D.O. 

1000 Before David's conquest we And Toi, king of Hamatli, in conflict with 
Hadad-ezer of Zobah. After tlie letters overthrow we And Hamath 
always in friendly relations with Judah. Toi's son JotBin sue* 
ceeds him. 

854 irkhnllna, king of Hamath, joins the Syrian alliance against Shalma* 
neaer 11, The latter invades Hamath, in which oouutry the batide 
of Qarqar is fought. 

849-468 Shalmaneser IX invades Hamatli in these years, hut the combined 
efforts of Irkhulina and Beii-Hadad II prevent any decislya Assyr- 
ian Buooess. After this, Hamatli i-emaiiis the faithful oily of 
Assyria, but not a part of the empii'e. 

720 A national party objects to the payment of tribute to Assyria. The 
king of Hamath, ;Qi3i-el, is deposed, and a usurper, n-ubioi or Ta- 
ubidi, put on the throne. He jn'epares to resist Assyria, aided by 
Hanno of Gaaa. Otlier states join the confederation. Sm’gon 11 
immediately invades Syi'Ia. The city of Hamath is taken, and the 
kingdom becomes part of the Assyrian empire. 

Among the other states of Western Asia deserving, at least, of mention’ 
are Edom, Moab, Ammon, and Fhilistia. It is impossible to give 
any connected account of their histoiw. 

The children of Esau settled in Edom, driving the Horitea out. Tliey 
come under the sway of Judah, but make a few attempts to regain 
their iiid^endence. 

About 743 ‘[Hglathpilesev III makes King Zausb-maiiis of Edom tribu- 
tary. In Bsarhaddon's time ZauBii*B;abxi is king. Sennacherib 
makes Maiik-i-ammu pay tribute. In Nebuohadi'czzaFs time Edom 
is attacked by the Babylonians. During the captivity the Edomites 
move into portions of Judea. 

Moab has the same origin as Israel. It is incorporated into David’s 
kingdom, but recovers its independence in a degree after his death. 
Thereafter the more powerful kings of Israel make war upon it. 
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About 890 Omri rnnkes Bioboa^ king of Moab, pay tribute, and sacks 
the capital Hesbbou. About 885 Xammuab-giia sucoeede Sibhou, 
and be, in turn, is succeeded by his son ifleaha (ca, 866), whose 
insQL'iptiou, Ipiowu os the ^'Moabite ” stone, is one o£ the moat famous 
monuments of antiquity, and the oldest in the Semitio alphabet. He 
shakes off the yoke of Israel, and is afterwards shut up in Kii'-Hare- 
sheth by the allied forces of Judah and Israel, but the assailants retire 
without a victory. Later the Moabite king pays tribute to Assyria. 
Some of them as mentdoned doing so ore Shaman, Kammuah-nadab, 
and Musaaii. Nebuchadrezzar subjeots the Moabites in his expedi- 
tion to Egypt. 

The history of Ammon, \Yboa6 capital was Eabbath or Rabbath Ammon, 
is similar to that of the other patty kingdoms with whose names it is 
constantly allied. After the Exodus the Israelites hud the Ammo- 
nites driven out of their ancient territory, and settled east of the upper 
Jabbok. Here they develop a spirit of intense hostility towards the 
Israelites, and unite with the Moabites and Philistines against them. 

In the days of Uzzifdi and Jothnm they pay tribute to Judnli, and 
assist Nebuchadi'ezzar against Jehoioldm. They continue to exist 
always inimical to Jewish power, at least until tlie time of Justin 
Martyr, who mentions them. 

The origin, of the Philistines is unknown, though it is supposed that 
they came from the Egyptian Pelta, or perhaps from Crete. Their 
principal cities were Askslon, Ashdou, Gaza, Gath, and Ekron. 
During the XVIIIth Egyptian Dynasty they belonged to Egypt. 
The Philistines may have recovered their independence after lumn- 
aten^s death (ca. 1400), hut in Ramses H’s time they are again under 
Egyptian rule. But with Ramses III the Philistines join the other 
enemies of Egypt against him, Saul has a long struggle with tliem 
now at the height of their power and is lolled iu a Phuiatine victory. 
David conquers them after an arduous struggle. In Jehoram^s time, 
846 B.G., they and the Arabians invade Jndmi and attack Jerusalem. 
In 797 Adad-nirari HI receives tribute from Philistia, which is a new 
conquest. In 794 the Philistine cities are taken by Tiglathpiloser III. 
Hanno, king of Gaza, dees to Egypt. In 720 Hanno and Il-ubidi of 
Hamath form a oonfederation against Sargon, but are badly defeated 
at Baphia. Hanno is captured and borne off to Assyria. Philistia 
becomes an Assyrian province. 


THE LESSER PEOPLES OF ASIA MINOR 

PHRYGIA 

So far as we know, the Phrygians were of a race closely akin to some 
of the tribes of Macedonia and Thrace. Their country lay on the 
central plateau of Asia Minor and extended east to the river Halys. 
The date of the origin of the kingdom is unknown, but Greek tradi- 
tion tells of rulers at Gordium, on the Gangerius, among whom 
the names of Gorditui and Midu aro common. In the ninth century 
B.o. its power was at its greatest. About the end of the eighth cen- 
tury B.o. LiidM, king of Phrygia, is said to have married I?amodice, 
daughter of Agamemnon, the umt king of Cyme. After this time 
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the power of Plirygift declines before that of Lydia. About 060 b.o. 
the Ciininei'iaDB sweep over Phrygia, and Mtdas the king commits 
suicide. Tho OiinmeriaiiB liold the counti'y until the end of the 
seventh century, wlien it oomes under Lydian rule, the matter being 
definitely fixed by the treaty of 685. After this the countiy is 
ruled by native princes under subjection to Lydia until the foil of 
CrcBBUS in 646, wnon it becomes part of tho Persian empire. 

Phrygian culture is distinctly non-oriantnl in oharaotor and bears a 
distinct reaemblanoe to that of early Greece. 

Alexander tho Great placed Plwygia under the command of Antigo- 
nils; then it passed to SeleuGiis. The westoim half of the country 
was included in the kingdom of Pergainus. Under the Homan 
Empire Plirygia formed part of the province of Asia, 

LYOIA 

The Lycions were a sniflH nation in the southwest of Asia Minor, 
between Caria and Pamphylia. They alone among the peoples of 
this region preserved their mdependonce against the Lydian kings, 
hut they succumbed to Harpagua, the general of Cyrus, in 646 B.o, 

After a while they recovered their inaependanoe, and in a degree 
maintained it by joining the Athenian Maritime League. Alexander 
had no difficulty in conquering this people, and in liis empire they 
were ruled sometimes by the Ptolemies and sometimes by the Solen- 
flidsB. NevertheleBS, they managed to preserve their fedeiBl institu- 
tions, even when subject to and controlled by Home* Not until the 
time of Claudius was Lycia formally annexed to the Homan Empire. 

mysia 

The Mysians were a race allied to the Lydians. They formed part of 
the conquests of Alyattes and Croesus, and passeawith Lydia into 
the Persian empire. 

At Alexanclor’s death the country was annexed to the Syrian monarchy, 
of which it formed part until the defeat of Antioohus the Great. 
The Homans transferred the country to tlie dominions of Eumenes 
of Pergaraus as a reward for his servioes dui’ing the war. Pergamus 
was tlie moat important city of Mysia, and under Alexander’s succes- 
sors became the seat of a nourishing Greek monarchy. It became 
prominent luider Attelue I in the third century b.g. Tho suocessor 
of Attains, HumensB II, greatly extended and beautified the oity. 
When AttaiuB m died, 183 b.o., lie bequeathed the kingdom to Home, 
and thus aU Mysia became a portion of the proviiioe oi Asia. 

CAPPADOCIA 

The Cappadocians were originally a Semitic people. They absorbed a 
portion of the invading Cimmerians in the eignth century b.o. ^ . 

Our real knowledge of them goes back only to uie Persian conquest in 
die middle of the sixth century. It was included in ^e thiid satrapy 
of Darius’s empire, although tlie satraps succeeded in making them- 
Belves vu'tually independent. Arlarathea i maintained himself on tlie 
throne after the conquest of Alexander. But at the latter^s death 
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Perdiocna took him prisoner and put him to death. His son regained 
ths throne) and his desoendants ruled more or loss in full poBsesBion 
of the kingdom. They fought against the Romans and afterwards 
with them, taking part in the struggles in Ritliynia and Poutus. 
On the death of Arobeiana (IT A.P.} the kingdom of Cappadocia was 
reduced to a Roman provinoe. 

OIIAOIA 

The Cihfiiana) Vike the CftppadoG\ana, a Samitia or Arammn 
people, ruled by a king with the title of Syeiinesis as early as the 
tiino of Alyattea of Lyaia (about 600 B.ci.}. GUioia passed success- 
ively into the Persian and Macedonian empires and formed part of 
tlw Seleucid dominiona. Owing to looso goyerranent the western 
portion of Cilicia became the strongliold of a great pirate confedem- 
tion which was stamped out by Pompey in 66 b.o. Cicero governed 
the country as proconsul 61-60 d.g., but it did not formally become 
a province until tlie time of Vespasian. 

PAMPHYLIA AND PISIDIA 

The peoples of these countries first appear in history in Xenophon’s 
AwUtasis* 111 fnot, Gyrus the Younger gave as his cxeuse for raising 
the army with which he tried to seize Ins brother’s throne the neoes- 
sity of putting down the Pisidians, who were constantly harrying 
their neighbours. At the time of Alexander tlio Great they made 
a determined but unanccessful reaistanoo to the progress of the great 
conqueror. They passed tranquilly to Roman oominion, though 
they ooutinued to be governed hy their petty chiefs, 

OABIA 

Of the origin and early history of the Cariaiis there is praotioally noth- 
ing known. Tliey passed with little resistance under the Persian 
ym&e, bub joiued tlic Ionic revolt, and were only reduced again witli 
dilfioulty. Until the Maoedoniaii oouquest, although subject to 
Persia, the country hod rulers of its own at Halicarnassus, who 
eame strongly under the influence of Hdlenio civilisation. The last 
native prince was PexodaruB, and after his death OroatoBatea, a 
Persian, seized the throne and offered a vigorous resistance to 
Alexander. The latter bestowed tlie eountry upon Ada, a native 
princess, but it soon beoame a portion of the Maoedoniaii empire, 
ruled by Syria and Pergamiis. At tlio extinction of the Porgaraoiiian 
kingdom, Carla became a part of the Roman provinoe of Asia. 

BITHYNIA 

Bitbynia was first populated by a tribe of Thracian origin, first sub- 
dued by CrmsuB, and then taken into the Persian empire when the 
coimtiy formed pai't of the satrapy of Phrygia. When tiie Seleucid 
ttiouareby fell into decay, the kingdom of Bithynia arose, Nioo- 
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medea th6 flint king) founded Nlcuniodin during his long roign 
(278-250 B.O.). His sooccssors were PraBlas i, PruaiBS IJ^ nioomo- 
dea II, and Nloomadoa III, This last hiiig was unable to hold out 
Against Fontus, aud was suatiuned on his throne by tho Romans. 
At his death (74 b.o.) ho bequeathed hU kingdom to Rome. 

PAPHIiAGONIA 

The PaphlagoniaiiB play little part in history, althougli they were one 
of tho most ancient nations of Asia Minor, and in all probability 
belonged to tlie same Semitic laoe as the Cappadocians. Under tliu 
Persian dominion they are said to have had a prince of their own, 
and were not dependent uimn the Satraps. At Alexander's death 
the Gountiy was assigned with Cappadocia to Eumeiies, but was still 
governed by native rulers until it was absorbed by Fontus (183 B.C.). 

GALATIA 

The original Galatians wore a body of Gauls that invaded Asia Minor 
about 277 B.a. It had formed part of Diennus* army, but separated 
from liini, crossed into Asia Minor, and ravaged its western portion. 
Attains of Per^miis defeated this people in 239 and compelled tliom 
to settle in Galatia, where they maintained an independent existence 
and gave the Romans inuoh trouble in the wars against Antiochus. 
But an army was sent directly against them, and they were completely 
Bubjeoted to Rome, 189 b.o. At first tbe native ohiefs held power 
under totrarohs. This system did not hold, and soon tliere was only 
one ruler. One of the single tetrorobs, Deiotarus, was styled King 
by ilie Roman Senate for tlie assistance given in the Mithridatie 
wars. Galatia was afterwards united with Lyoaonia, Isauria, and 
their acUoining districts under a king named Amyntaa, and when he 
died (2o B.O.) the country become a Roman province. 

LTGAONIA 

Tho Lycaoniau tribes inhabited the interior of Asia Minor in a distriot 
bounded by Galatia, Gappadooia, Gilioia, Pliiygia, and Pisidia. Tlie 
country is first mentioned by Xenophon. The people seem to have 
been a wild and lawless rooe of freebooters, praotioally independent 
of the Peraian and Macedonian empires. They became, however, 
subjects of tbe king, Amyntas, who ruled in Galatia, and at his death 
passed with tlie lattOT oouutry into the Roman Empire. 

IBA17U1A 

Isauiia lay -to the west of Lycaonia. It does not appear in early 
histoiy of Asia Minor, but its people were undoubtedly similar in 
manners and customs to the Lyoaonians. Thoii* sole prominence in 
anoient history is due to the fact that they took so active a part 
in the war of Rome against the Cilioion pirates that F. Servinus, 
tlie proconsul, found it necessary to pursue them into their own 
country and raduce them to submission, which earned him the title 
of Isauricus. 
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PONTUS 

PontuB lay in tlie nortlieaat oonier of Asia Minor, bordering on Arme- 
nia and Cololiis. It wna onginflHy that part of Cappadocia loiowii 
ay Cappadooia on the Poiitus,*' and its existence as a separate terri- 
tory did not begin probably until after the time of Alexander the 
Great. Under the Pereian empire the province was governed as a 
satrapy, altliough virtually independent. Finally the satraps began 
to call tliemselves hings. The ilrst was ArlobaraoneB, about Uie mid- 
dle of the fourth oentuiy B.o. His sucocssor, Mlthridatea U, the 
first imlly iiulopoudent monarcli, began hia reign 83T b.O. Then 
came a line of kings mostly called Mitlu'idntes, 'sAo managed to iule 
independent of the Macedonian monarebs, and extended tlieir domin- 
ions along the shores of the Eiixino or Black Sea. When Sinope 
fell (183 B.C.), oaptiu'ed by Pbarnaoes 1, Bithynia became the western 
boundary of tlio laud, and under loitbtidatea VI “tl\e Groat” nearly 
the whole of Asia Minor acknowledged the soepti'c of^ the powei’fiu 
monarch. Ponlns i)laya a pai’t in world history only in the wars of 
Mithridates and Home, a full accomit of which sti'uggle will bo found 
hi tlie history of the latter country. When Pompey finally subdued 
Mithridates (66 u.o.), Pontua was confined to its original limits, and 
afterwards united with Bithynia as a Roman province. Mark An- 
tony placed the govemment of a portion of the province in the hands 
of a Greek rhetorician named Poiemou, whose descendants continued 
to rule until tlie time of Nero, when it was finally annexed to tlie 
empho. 


ARMENIA 

This was the Urartu of the Assyrian insenptions, the Ararat of the 
Bible. It seems originally to have been one of tlie countries of 
Nairi, and gradually gained suporiorify over tlie others. It ex- 
tended northward from Lake Van, between tlie Upper Euphrates 
and Media. The Assyriaus began tbeir assaults on Urartu at the 
time of Tiglathpileser I (ca. 1100 b.o.). Asshimiazirpjd marched 
through its Boutiiorn districts, but made no attempt to annex it tu 
his doiniiiions. SlialmaiidHer II laid tlie first plan for conquest. In 
860 and 867 Ixo invaded Urartu while Axame was king, defeating 
that inonaroli and bringing bis dynasty to an end. A new bouse 
came to the tlii'onc, founded by Barduxis l, sou of Lutipris. Ho im- 
mediately extended his borders by conquest and strengthened his 
kingdom, so, when the Assyrians came again in 850, 838, and 829, 
they went home witliont making any real progress in the nortli and 
west. Shalmaneser III (782-778) made six ineffectual oam^iaigns 
against Urartu, which ws now a real menace to the Assyrian empire. 
ArgiAtie of Urartu wrested considerable territory fi’om the Assyri- 
ans, and Ills successor, Soiduris n, continued the conquest of adja- 
cent territory, and, fonning a coalition of northern piincos, storted 
on a conquest of Syria. At this moment tlie prospects of Aiinenia 
becomuig a groat world-power were very bright, but Tiglathpileser 
III, of Assyria, having the same ambitious, encountered Sardims 
and badly defeated him. The boundaries of Urartu were gradually 
narroived to their origiiml limits by tlie Assyrian conqueror about 
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785 B,o. TliQ capital, Timiepa (V an), was besieged, but not taken ; 
tlie spirit of Urartu was now completely broken. Una or RnaaB 
succeeded Sarduiis. Sergon II, of Aaayrm, liad many oondiotB with 
him, and when his son, ArglatiB 11, came to the thi'one, lie had only 
a small territory around Lake Van left to rule over. TigraneB 1 
was the contemporary of Cyrus, After the fall of Assyria Armenia 
heoame a portion of the Persian empii’e. Alexander the Great con- 
quered it with the defeat of King Vahi, hut the Macedonian yoke 
was thro^m off in 817 b.c. Ardvatea was chosen king, but at his 
death the Seleucidm again gained possession. When Antioohiis the 
Great was defeated by the Romans, Artaxtaa, the govomorof Greater 
Armenia, made himself independent. It was with this prince that 
the exiled Hannibal found refuge. Zadriadea, in Lesser Armenia, 
followed the example of Artaxias, and Ills desoendants maintained 
their position until the time of Tigmnes II, wlien this country was 
annexed to Greater Annenia. 

About 150 B.c. the Farthians stepped in, and Mithridates I cstablldied 
his brotliQi* Valeraaoes in Armenia. Thus a new branch of the 
Asaroid dynasty was founded. 

Tlgtanaa II gave promise of making a great empire, but his father- 
in-law, Mithridates of Fontus, brought him in collision with the 
Romans. Fompey allowed him to keep Armenia, and made a new 
kingdom of Sopheue and Gordyene, hut another son, ArtsvaBdeii, 
tried to finse himself from Rome, and Mai'k Antony carried him 
prisoner to Alexandria, whei'B ho was beheaded by Cleopatra 
(80 B.c.). 


THE LYDIANS 

The territory of Lydia was originally oonfmod to the Plain of Sardis at 
the foot of Ttnolus and Sipylus. Later it extended to inolude the 
Troad and became a maritime as well as an inland power. The 
coast of Ionia oome under its dominion and at the time of Croesus all 
Asia Minor west of the Halys, with tlio exception of Lyoia, com- 
posed the Lydian kingdom. 

The Lydian rulers traced their origin bach to the sun-god Heroules* 
but tliere was an earlier dynasty which, however, is purely mythical, 
founded hy Attys, auotliei' form of tlie sun-god. The Ileradid 
Dynasty shows Hittite or perhaps Semitic influenoe, and was founded 
by a son of Ninns and a descendiint of Hercules and Omphole. 
About tho end of tlio thirteenth century b.c. Lydia was conquered ‘ 
by the Hittites, and the Heraclid Djrnnsty seems to have arisen witli 
11 . 0 . tiie decline of Hittite rule. It is said to have lasted 605 years 

690 and come to an end mth Badyattes — tho CaudauleB of Herodotus — 

who is slam by one of his herdsmen, Gyges, with the connivance of 
tho queen. Gyeea founds the dynasty of tlie Mermuades. 

660 Tho kingdom is overrun by the Cimmerians. They captaro Sardis. 
Gyges appeals to Asshurbanapal for aid. The latter beseeches the 
gods Asmur and Ishtar to aid Gyges, who gains a great victo^ 
over the invaders. But Gyges turns against AsBliurbanapal. He 
sends aid to Psamthek against the Assyrians (066 n.o.). 

C62 The Ciranierians return, ratoke Sardis, and Gyges is slain in battle. 
His son Ardya succeeds. He at once gives allegiance to Assyria. 
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617 BaaFattea suooecds Ills father Arclya. Ho oncls an olevon years* war 
with Miletus. 

612 Aiyattea succeeds his father Sadyattes. Under him Phrygia is con- 
quered, and the Greek cities of the coast are taken, Tlie latter pay 
heavy jiuties to the Lydian king, and lie thus beoomea the richest 
monarch of the time, 

686 Treaty with tlie Phrygians fixing boundaries of the two countries. 
Lydia is now threatened with ^e growing power of the Manda or 
eastern Scythians, and a six years* struggle is ended by the marri^e 
of Alyattea’ daughter, Aryenis, to Astyages, king of the Mau£i» 
The two kingdoms become friendly, 

660 OroBSua ascends the throne on tlie death of his father A^attcs. He 
makes friends with Miltiades, the tyrant of the Thracian Chersonesiis. 

64G Croesus heads an alliance with Aohmes II of Egypt, Nahouidus of Baby- 
lon, and the Spartans against Cyrus of Elam,wio has overthrown his 
suzerain Astyages of the Manda, He enters Cappadocia on his way 
to meet Cyrus, is defeated in two battles and retires to Bardis. 
The allies do nob send aid and the city falls. Lydia is absorbed into 
the Persian empire and then into the Greek. At Alexanders death 
Lydia passed to Antigonus; then Achteus made himself king of 
Sardis, bat Antiochus put him to death, Eunieues pt'eaented the 
country to tlie Romans, and subsequently it formed poit of the 
province of Asia. 




OHAPTEB I. THE HITTITES 

When we mas to the north and west from Syria and Mesopotamia, we 
enter a region by no meima ao wall known as tlie home of the Semites, The 
peninanla of Asia Minor is so situated, geographically, that it is the only high- 
way between Asia and Europe, much as Palestine is the highway between 
Asia and Africa. Tlie peoples wliich inhabited it were therefore necessarily, 
in some sense, a buffer between the great nations of the two contineuts. ITor 
the moat part, the role they played, at any rate in later history, was a com- 
paratively insignificant one. It is becoming more and more evident, how- 
ever, that there was a time in ancient history, — using the term in the ordinary 
or relative sense, — when the people who inhabited Asia Minor took a fore- 
most rank among the nations of their time as a warlike and conquering race. 

This people is known as the Hittite race : just who they were, or whence 
they oame, we have no preaenb mmns of aseeiiiunm^. They vnguely 
referred to in the Bible I'ecords as desoendniits of Herii, son of Canaan, the 
son of Ham, and they are even mentioned as one of the seven Canoanite 
tribes, but no one nowadays asoribes great liistorical importance to these 
Hebrew records. 

It is only recently that the students of ancient history have come to 
recognise tlie importance of the tribe bearing the name of Hittite; indeed, 
in so far as the Bible records throw any light ujion them at all, it woidd now 
appear that the impression it conveyed was quite a faulty one, for the Eit- 
tites were represented as a people over whom the Hebrews wero able to gain 
an advantage with great ease, It now appears Hiat they were in point of 
fact one of the most powerful and warlike of ancient nations. There is one 
Bible narrative, familiar to every one, wliidi would lead one to BUppose that 
the Hittitea were at times allies or subordinates of the Hebrews, it will be 
recalled that Batlisbebo, tlie mother of Solomon, was the wife of a man desig- 
nated as UrialL the Hittite, at the time when she was seduced by David, and 
the further details of this shameful history, in which David shielded himself 
from the consequences of his misdeed by arranging what wae sabstantially 
the assassination of Uriah, are only too clearly kliowu to all readers of Bibli- 
cal history. If, however, this Uriali were really a Hittite, it is quite clear 
that he must have been a man of some distinction, and in any event it is 
probable that the presence of a Hittite in Hie army of David was a quite 
exceptional circiimstanoe, for at this time the Hittltes were still a powerful 
nation, at least the equals, if not Hie snperioi's, of the Hebrews themselves. 

The time of the greatest power of the Hittites, however, was some cen- 
turies earlier, for it is now known tliat this people is to be identified with the 

901 
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Kheta of tlio Egyptians and the Khatti of the Assyrians. It will be recalled 
tlifit the Egyptians under Telmtimos HI waged war against the Klietai as 
did Setl in n later sucoeeding generation. But in particular tiie Kheta 
are memorable in Egyptian annals beoause of the great battle at Kadesh, tiieir 
city on. the Oroutes^ in which Hamses II so distingnished himself. It was this 
battle, it will be recalled, which is celebrated in that famous description still 
extant — a desoription whioli represents Ramses as oombating single-handed 
against hosts of the onemy, and himself personally destroying the hundred 
tnousand of his assailants. Making all due allowance for the manifest 
exaggeration usual in oriental inscriptioiiB, It is conceded tlmt Ramses 
aotucdly gained the yiotory on this occasion j hut it is also clear from tlie in- 
scriptions that the people against whom this war was waged was regarded 
as one of iilie most powerful, Tf not tlie very most important, of ooutempovary 
nations. 

At a slightly later period, when the new Assyrian empire was waxing 
strong, the Hittitea found an enemy on the other side in Tiglathpileser, who 
defeated them in a memorable battle, as also a few centuries later did Asaltur- 
niizirpal. The latter piince, it would appear, completely subjected tliem and 
earned their princes into captivity. Yet they waxed strong agivin, and took 
up arms in alliance witli Ben-Hadad of Syria against Sbolmaneaer II in the 
year 855 ; and though again defeated, their power was not entirely broken 
until the year 717 B.o„whett Saigon utterly subjected them and deported 
the inhabitants of theb oity of Caiohemisli to a city of Assyria, repeopliug it 
with his own aubjeots. 

All these deteils of the contests of the Hittites against the Egyptians on 
the cue hand and Aaayriniis on the otlier were ^uite unknown, until the 
records of tlio monuments of Egypt and Assyria were made accessible 
through the efforts of recent scholars. But it now appears, judged only by 
the records of tiieiv euemi^, that the Hittites were a very powerful and 
important nation for many centuries, and more recent explorations of Asia 
Minor have brought to light various monuments, which are believed to be 
records made by we Hittites themselveB. To the delight and mysiihcation 
of oriental scholars it was found that these moiinmeuts contained insorip- 
tions in hieroglypliio oharaoters of a kind quite different from any hitherto 
known. These inscriptions have been oai'efuUy studied, in particular by 
Professor Sayoe who has made himself the greatest autliority on tlie subject. 
As yet, however, very little progress has been made toward the deoipUer- 
ment of this new form of writing. It would appear, however,— at least, 
suoh is the opinion of Professor Sayoe and others best competent to judge, ^ 
that this Hittlte script is quite indepeudeut of any other form of writing of 
which we have any knowledge. 

^ It lias long been the opimoii of scholars that the art of writing originated 
quite independently in at least four different oentres ; namely, China, Cen- 
tral America, Egypt, and Mosopotainia ; hut the discovery of the Hlttite 
monuments seems to add a fifth conn. It would he going muoh beyond the 
secure footing of present knowledge to assert positively that these five 
hieroglyphio scripts wore really of absolutely independent origin. What wo 
have ali'eady said of the vagueness of our knowledge of the early history of 
man applies with full force hero, but with this qualiiioatioii, it is held that 
the Hlttite hieroglyphics are a thing utterly apart, and if, perchance, at 
some very remote period, they had tlie same point of departure as any of the 
other scripts, there are no present means of proving the fact. It is believed 
by Professor Sayoe and others that the hiei'oglyphio syllabary found on the 
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monuments of Cjprus is based on this Hittite system of hieToglyphics» and 
not upon those of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

Aside from their mystifying hieiogly^liicsf the recently discovered monu- 
ments of the Hittites have a peculiar mtei'est because of their rude sculp- 
tures which, notwitlistanding tljeir primitive character as worJcs of art, are 
quite unique and very mdiyidual. The figures of these soiilpturea are always 
represented as wearing a peculiar form of jmoe with upturned toe ; their head- 
dress is also very typioal, usually consisting of a high couIohI cap. TJiese 
features, along with the other less marked ones, serve to show that the artist 
had in mind always to represent a oharacteristio ethnic type. 

It is held bv scholars that their language was equally oharacteristio ami 
more sharply differentiated from any known contemporary tongue, and though 
the point is not yet as fully established as might he wished, it is thought that 
the ovidenoe iu hand justifies tlie conclusion that the Hittites were not a 
Semitic race. It has been aveu suggested that they had Mongoloid aifiui- 
ties. If such was the case, tlie Hittites were related rather to we people of 
the north and uortlieast — to tlio Scythians, perhaps even to the Chinese 
^thau to tlioir iieighboiu's of the south. But all these questions must await 
the results of future investigations. For tlie momout the Hittites ore only 
just beginning to be revealed to us as a great conquering nation of Western 
Asia, \wo at one time rivalled the Egyptians and the Mesopotamians, but 
the memory of whose deeds had almost altogether faded from the minds of 
later generationa.o 


IIECBUTT HITTITB EEBBAltCH 

The results of recent Hittite research have been summarised by Charles W. 
Super. In essence, he says tltat during the past two decades no problems of 
antiquity have reoeiyed more careful study and thorough investigation than 
have those connected witli the history and civilisation of the people now 
known ns the Hittites j and yet no historical data have been determined 
with suffleieut certainty for a cautious student to draw conolusions even 
fairly definite. Something like order has been brought out of the pre-ex- 
isting oliaos of that nation's histoiy, and a few simple facts established ; 
but the results of all this study nave been largely conjectural, and the 
details of the researches, fascinating though they may be to the historian 
and the antiquarian, have but litUe interest or value to other students. 
What is known iu a historical sense of this anoient people can be briefly 
outlined. 

We oi'Q quite certain that several centuries before our era the Hittites 
founded a powerful empire in Western Asia, probably with outlying provinces 
in Africa, and even in Europe as far west as Italy. The greatness of this 
nation we are able to oonjeoWe from the numerous references made to it in 
the Biblo and Egyptian history, and from the mighty monumentB of its power 
that still exist. The carved figures on these monuments and the representa- 
tions given by the Egyptians, prove the Hittites to have been of an altogether 
different physical type from the Semites, and, therefore, of a different race ; 
but their origin has not been clearly determined. The burden of proof appears 
to favour a Mongol ancestry, and is supported by physical and lingual char- 
Aoteristics ooinmon to both races. 

Their primitive home is thought to have been iu tliat part of Armenia 
where the Euphrates, the Halys, and Lyons approaoli uenrest to one another \ 
and it is even asserted that the modern Armenians ai'c desoendants of the old 
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Hittitea. From this point tliev began ^eir career of conquests, probably 
under the leadership ox some aule and vigorous chief, 'whose ambition oyex* 
leaped bis native boundaries. One oonqueat led to another. Their leaders 
acquired great nrinies, and subdued many nations, until tlie Hittitea became 
one of the most powerful peoples of ancient times, and their kings were able 
BiiooesafuUy to defy even Egypt^ at that time the stroi^est nation on the 
globe. Then be^an tlioir decline. They came in conflict with the more 
progressive Seuiitio race, and finally were subdued or exterminated by 
them. 

This, in brief, gives the meagre results of modern Hittite research ; but 
the details of the oonjeoture and theories evolved by the antiquariana cou' 
cerning this remarkable people would fill many volumes, and be of interest 
only to historians and antiquarians. A few of the more important facts may 
be stated liowever.fli 

Traces of Hittite influence have been discovered all over Asia Minor, 
and the oldest inhabitants of the peninsula seem to have been closely allied 
both by race and language with this nou-Semitio people of northern Syria. 
Bather more tlian two thousand years before Glmst the Hittites were, as 
the cuneiform inscriptions testify, the northwestern neighbours of tbe terri'* 
tory of the Euphrates. The great astrological woi’h of the old king Sargon 
of Agade contains this entry ; 

On the I6th (of the month of Abu) there was an eolipsc j the king of 
Agade diedi the god Nergal (t.e., war) devoured the land. 

» On the 20th (of the montli AbuJ there was an eolipae j tlm king of the 
land of the Khatti made an attack (?) and gained possession of the wrone.** 


THE HITTlTEa AND THE EGYPTIANS 

\Ye do not again hear of tbe Hittites until neat the close of the seven- 
teenth century before Christ, but then it is from contemporary Egyptian 
records. Bnmses I had made an offensive and defensive treaty with them, 
which a sense of their power enooura^ed them to break and tlius involve 
tliemselvea in a war with Seti I, in which the latter was successful. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Bamses the Great a great war broke out 
between the Khela and the Egyptians, and the king of Uie enemy, Kheta-sar, 
assembled his troops and auxiliaries at Kadcsli. Various tex^, amongst 
which is the famous heroic poem once credited to a copyist, Pentoiir, have 
commemoiated the great battle of jCadesli ; in this way we may easily read 
between the lines that the triumph which Bamses gained tliere was a Pyr- 
rhic victory. 

It was followed by a peace between Bamses and iCheta-sai', a copy of 
which is still preserved on a stele of a southern wall of the great hypostyle 
of Karnak. This highly interesting document “compels," as Ebers says, 
the greatest “ respect for the high state of civilisation in the Asiatic kingdom 
and the odvauoed poUtioed orgaiiiaation of the two nationB bound by this 
document," This treaty, wliioh in Brugsoh‘a translation fills seven large 
octavo pages, emanated from the JClieta king who had n draft of it on a silver 
tablet submitted to Bamses in tbe twenty-first year of the latter’s reign. In the 
centre of this tablet was a portrait in relief of the chief god of Sie Kheta, 
“Sutekh, king of heaven and earth.” Bamses was glad to be able to end 
the long war in so houoiirable a fashion, and most willingly accepted the 
proposal of the great king of the Kheta, the “ powerful.” We even know 
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the nature of tlie oliaraoters wliioh are engraved on that silvei tablet, and 
oan obtain, from a eroAvd of proper namoB, a clew to the family to which the 
Hittite language did, or, what is almost os good, to -that to whieli it did not 
boloMg. Wb leai'n that it cannot ui any case have been a Semitio tongue, and 
finally we are in a position to form a good idea from the representations 
on the walls of the Egyptian temples, as well os from recently discovered 
Hittite momimenta, of the diosB and even the colour of the akin of this an- 
cient civilised nation. But first let us briefly outline the remainder of its 
Jiifltory, 

We now come to the oldest inaormtion of the Assyrian kings, and there, 
on the stone-tablet ol Adad-nirari I (ea. 1340 d.o.), wg find that ruler at 
war mtli the people of the Luluini and Shubari, two tiibea in northern Syria. 
These northern countries are directly comiected with the Hittites in the 
great royal anfials of Tiglatl^nlesor 1 (aa, 1100 BiO.), where Oohimii ii. 89 
iTiiiB, “The land of the Shubari the refractory, the insubordinate, I sub- 
dued ; on the land of Alzi and the land of Purukhumi which had refused 
their tributei I laid the yoke of my lordship j . . . four thousand inhabitants 
of Kashka, of tfrumo, people of the land of Kliatti, the insubordinate who 
in tlie pride of their strength had taken towns of the land of Shubartu whioli 
were subject to my lord Asshur \ they heard of my mnrcli against Shubartu, 
tlie splendour of my strength overthrew them j wey avoiemd a battle and 
embraced ray feet.” 

Further, in Column v, line 48, eto., [The territory] of the region of 
the land of Sukhi to ICargamisoh [tlie spelling here indicates the Bible Gar- 
chemish] in Hio land of the ICliatti, I plundered in one day,*’' and finally by 
way of recapitulation in Column yi, 39, etc., “From the beginning of 
my rule to the fifth year of my reign my hand has conquered in the 'miole 
forty-two countries and defeated their pnnoes from beyond the Lower 2ab 
as far as to beyond the Euphi'ates and the land of Khatti and tlie Upper Sea 
towards the sunset (%.«., l^iomioia).” 

From these insoriptions it seems that the term Shubartu (land of the 
Shubari) had a gener^ signifioanoe, and denoted the whole of the mountain- 
ous territory in the north of Mesopotamia proper, that is east of Kummukh 
and on the hither side of the Euphrates. Thus neither Asshui^uballit nor 
Adad-nirari I penetrated to the narrower sphere of Hittite rule, and it was 
only towards the end of the twelfth century d.o. that Tiglathpileser I made 
war against it directly and witli success. 

This again confirms the view that the most flourishing period of Hie 
powerful kingdom of the Hittites and of its civilisation ivas in the fourteenth 
and perhaps also in the Hiirteenth century before Christ. 


THB HITTitCBB A2JD THE HEBBBWS 

The Hebrew literature furniahea us with further information. ^ From this 
wo learn that in the year 1000 B.o. and later (in the time of David and Solo- 
ino]i) the Hittites were Israd’s neighbours on the northern frontier, and that 
intennaiTiages even took place between the Hittites and the IsraeHtes. For 
Bathslieba, the wife of Umh the Hittite, was an Israelitisli woman of good 
family. So far sontli then did the power of the Hittites extend in the most 
anoient period of the Israelite kingdom, though the former had been already 
much endangered by tlie invasion of a new people, tlie Ammroaiis, who had 
probably wandered there as nomads from the eastern haiik of the Euphrates. 
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In brief) tlioBO Hittites whom we had hithOTto looked upon aa more oi 
less dim ligures have suddenly revealed themselves to us in a new cliaraoteri 
and ib is almost impossible to say in what depnitmeiit of the scienoe of an- 
tiquity they will not prove of pre-emmout importance. As regards Semitic 
antiquity in pai'fcioular, they possibly possess the same value for a correct 
estimate of the relios of tlie civilisation of the northern Cauaanites and the 
western Syrians as the Sumerians and Aocadiana have in respect to the 
civilisation of the Semltio Babylonians and Assyrians and of the Hebrews. 
Further inquiry^ and certainly rich aooessiona of material, will clear up many 
points at which it is at present only permissible to guess ; and perhaps the 
immediate future may bring the moat interesting conclusion, especiidly 
regarding their linguistic position and also hi respect to their religious 
history. 0 


HTJTITE ART 

There is no orimnality in the Hittite art of Syria, It is Assyrian art, 
interpreted by ba^ariaiis and debased in the process. With the excep- 
tion of one rude torso, found in Cilicia, and the inscribed statue of a lion 
from Marash, it is all in low relief, acpording to Assyrian precedent, and 
the costumes and attitudes of the figures have evidently been copied from the 
Assyrian, though we remark some difference of detail. For example, the 
Hittite Astarte, corresponding to the Istftv of Babylon and similarly repre- 
sented, lias the special peouliaiities of being winged and wearing a conical 
tiara. 

The debasement of the art in Hittite hands is exhibited by a Beries of bas- 
reliefs found at Siudjerli, and another in a mound in the same district. The 
latter of these represents a lion hunt, evidently copied from some Ninevito 
model, but without any of the vigour which the ABsyrians put into their 
Boulptures. TJio animid appears to be submitting with perfect tranquillity, 
while he is stabbed to death with jnvelots. 

Farther west, and especially in Cilicia, the sculptures become more 
original, but also more rude. The special attributes of the Hittites, as 
shown in these monuments, are the diadem, the women's tall cap with a long 
veil, and the pointed slioes. The latter, however, ai'e the ordinary wear of 
the modern populations of Asia Almor. 

One canton of Cappadocia, the Pteria of Herodotus, contains many Hittite 
ruins. The village of BogliaK-Kcui, its ancient capital, possesses has-reHefs 
out in the rock, and the remains of a royal palace having many points in 
common with those of Assyria. The same is true of the palace oi Euiuk; 
but a splunx, placed at the door, betrays an Egyptian inllaenoe, though 
details of its soulpture have been borrowed from Assyria. 

Both iuduences are also apparent in the rock sculpture of Bogliaz-Keui, 
called lasili-Kuia, “ the witten stone,” and with these the sculptures of tlie 
palace of Euiuk have muchiii common. But while the Assyrian monuments 
lire in honour of the sovereigns, these of the Hittites all have a religious sig- 
niliciiiico and refer to tlie worslup of the god Men or the goddess Ma or 
Eiiio, who Gorrespond.s to Anaitis or Astarte. 

The tombs of Gherdek-Kaiasi, not far from Bogha^-Heui and Euiuk, seem 
also to belong to this Cappadocian civilisation. The fagade of the principal 
vault 1ms a portico with three short columns, somewhat suggestive of the 
Doric style. Those tombs perhaps bdong to a period not earlier than 519 
J1.0., the year when Croesus ravaged Pteria. 
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To sum u]j,w0 may eonolude with M. Perrot that thcmonamoiits of Bogliaz- 
Koui anti Euliik, which bear witness to the primitive Cappadocian civilisa- 
tion, have all, like those of northern Syria, come under tlie Assyrian iuAuenco. 
Tile palaces are like ** a reduced ootw of the great royal odificos of the banks 
of the Tigris end Euphrates.”^ The winged flguroa, the monsters with 
oaglos’ or lions’ heads, oi’O AsByrian, as are also the divinities earned on tho 
backs of different qnadiTipeda, tho flowers in the hands of tho persona repre- 
sented, and the winged globe, the image of Asshur. 

Certain featoi'es of the C^padooiaii soulptures appear on as good evidence 
to be borrowed from Egypt, Persia, and even from the Greeks of Asia Minor i 
but this is the e^ption. In any ease there is nothing in the Hittite art of 
Fteria that is original or shows individuality, if we except the two-headed 
eagle, whicli is evidently oonueoted with the oldest Asiatic forms of worship 
and reminds lie of tlie SiiBiis ; and if we also except the long curved lituus, 
the dress out in the shape of a ohasiible, the pointed tiara, and the peaked 
shoes : details of costume more iutereetiug from the point of view of fasliioii 
than from that of art. 

As to tlie relations between tlie soulptures of Ftaiia and tliose of Hittite 
Syria they are obvious ; we haye the same hieroglyphics, the same short tunic, 
the same long robe, the same foot-gear, the same pointed tiara, and Ihe same 
round cap. The female dress is almost identical at Marash and lasili-Kaia ; 
the divinities have like attributes ; the lion and the bull are animals whioli 
figure by preference in either place. 

We may eonolude that the same semi-barbarous nation, lacking the 
power to free itself, either artistically or nolitically, from the yoke of Egypt 
and Assyria, inhabited the two slopes of the Taurus. 


HEDTITE llIONUKENTB TS ASIA MIEOE 

North of the Taurus and beyond the Ilalys, the monuments connected 
with Hittite civilisation are, as in Cappadocia, Das-roliefs carved on the sides 
of rooks or elsewhere. At Ivris, m Lycaonia, there is aii iusoription in 
Hittite hieroglyphics and also two colossal figures with unmistakably As^rian 
characteristics, and at Xflatun, also in Lycaonia, the winged globe, the (uvine 
symbol both in Egypt and Assyria, can be discerned on the fragment of 
a luined building. 

Farther west the Hittite uiouuments become more roi'o. Two bas-reliefs, 
which Herodotus mentions as having been carved by order of Ramses 11, 
have been discovered in Lydia. They represent a wonlor Avenring the 
oonicol tiara, the short tunic and the petted alioe. He is armed with a spear 
and bow. The style is tlie same as that of the bas-reliefs of Cilicia, Lycaonia, 
Cappadocia, and Syria, 

The serpentine moulds Avliioh were used for manufaoturmg metal orna- 
ments or ohsrms m’e superior in workmansbip^ though here also the ideas 
represented are evidently Assyrian. But the best Hittite work was lavished 
on the glyptic art, as is shown by their seals and oyliiiders. A cylluder 
found at Aidin in Lydia even exhibits some originality in its ornamental 
border, though the scene represented is Assyrian.^ 

The distL'iotB of Asia Minor Avere repeatedly attacked and probably 
subjugated for considerable periods by the Hittite kings. Everywhere in 
Asia Minor they left monuments of their campaigns which exactly corre- 
spond in style Avith the monuments of Jerabis, and in part also bear remains 
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of Hamathite inaovipfcioH.a. Sinco the cUsoovery of Jerabia there can be no 
farther doubt as to tlieir origin. Among thoir oharaotorintio peculiarities is 
the coatumo, witli a hi^li pointed cap and pointed shoes; tlie figui’es are 
usually out in profile, with widespread legs. 

The first of these inonmnents is an insoribed relief at Ivris on the 
northern slope of the Taurus, which represents e prince in rich Assyrian 
costume worshipping a god who is standing and bearing grapes and ears of 
corn. 

Then there are Boulptures on the wall of an ancient building at Ifiatun 
on Lake Karalifci in Isaimo, and the figure of a warrior in Iconimn. 

From here the Hittltes penetrated into Phrygia and to the coast of tlio 
iEgean Son. On a oliff below the ancient fortress Giaurkolesi in Phrygia 
(southwest of Ancyra) are the figures of two Hittito warriors wearing 
a modification of the Egyptian ttrcetia S6r23ent on the front of their caps. The 
two famous reliefs of Nymph[eum on cliffs of Sip 3 rlus which are men- 
tioned ill I-Ierodotua and on which remaius of Ilamatlilte inacriptiouB have 
been preserved, are quite similar. There is also on Sipylus, near Magnesiii, 
a rude rock-sciilpture with symbols of the same alphabet, which perhaps 
represents a goddess, and was looked upon by the Greeks as Niobe. 

But the ruins and sculptures found at Eniuk and Boghaz-Xeui, east of the 
Halys, in Cappadocian tenitory, are tbe most important and extensive. At 
the former place are the ruins of a great palace, with an entraiice guarded 
by two sphinxes ; on the walls are numerous sculptures of gods and men, 
Hons, bu^, and beings of mixed form, among thorn a double-beaded eagle. 
At Boghaz-Keul are the ruins of an ancient fortress (the Pteria of Herodo- 
tus ?)^ and the walls of a rooky gorge show a long procession, presumably of 
a religious character. The most important symbols on all these monuments 
are modifications of the Aviuged sun-disk. 

These monuments enable us to perceive olearlv the extent of the Hittite 
conquests. From now on Oarohemish, instead oi the valley of the Oroutea, 
forms the centra of the Hittite realm, and evidently becomes the residence of 
the kings. Aside from this, howevei’, only very uncertain reports of these 
wars have come down to us. 

One passage in the OdvBsey says that Neoptolemus hilled Eurypylus, the 
son of Tolephua, prince oi the Kqretot, who is later always called prince of 
Teuthronia ; eviciwtly a trace of the name of the Hiltites has been pre- 
served here. 

Perhaps we may also detect a reminiscence of their campaigns in tlie 
Greek legend of the Ethiopian Memnon, son of the dawn, who undertook 
great campaigns and hastened to the aid of Priam. Herodotus (11, 106) 
says that the reliefs of Nyiuphtoum, which he claims for Sesostris, wei'e 
declared by others to be portraits of Memnon. In other respects, however, 
the dim tradition that the Greeks preserved of these conquests was trans- 
ferred to the Egyptians (expeditions of Sesostris to Asia Minor and Thrace) 
and the Assyrians. Moreover, when Lydian tradition ooiiiieots the royal 
family of the Heraolicho with Ninus tho son of Belus, the legendary repre- 
sentatives of the Assyrians liave perhaps here taken the place of the Hittites, 
for the Assyrians did not come into direct contact witli the Lydians until 
the seventh century. 

A further reminiscence of the wars of the Lydians and tlie Hittites is 
perhaps contained in two fragments of tlie Indian Xanthus, which refer to 
the expeditions of the Lydian hero Mopsus (Moxos ?) and A^lus, brother 
of Tantalus, to Syria and especially to Askalon. 
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The effects of the Syrian conquest upon Asia Minor were permaiiont in 
an unusual degree. It lute long been rooognised that the uauies of the 
Lydian kings Sadyattes and Alyattes, and also Myattes, are Semitic forma ; 
now wo uiey perhaps venture the conjecture that the Lydian royal family of 
the Heraolidro was of Hittite origin. Purtliermore^ we can now identify the 
god Attes (Attys) of Asia Minor directly with the Syrian Ate and ascribo 
to him a foreign oiigin. In faot^ the religion of Asia Minor shows a very 
intimate conneotion with that of the SemiteS) which, however, conld not 
hiUierto be explained with certainty.^ 



HiTTITK Bas-HELIICF at limKES, Lyoaohia 



CHAPTEU IL SCYTHIANS AND CIMMERIANS 

THE SOYTHIANS 

Scythian is a word of somewliat vague application, designating the haF' 
baric tribes of middle Asia and noiihern Europe, who from time to time in> 
imded the terntories of their more oivilised neighboiu’s of the south. They are 
most prominently noticed in Asintio history witli tho oonquests of Darius 1, 
who made a memorable invasion of Scythia, as recorded by Herodotus a few 
centuries later. The Scythians were so powerful as to demand the attention 
of Alexander the Gi^at before he could fool free to undertake his Asiatic 
invasion. At a still later period tlie Soytliiau hordes invaded Greece itself 
and even captured Athens. In a word we most recall that at edmost every 
historic period of antiquity the Scythian hordes were hovering about the 
northern bounds of the oriental oivilised world, and from time to time 
baraBsing even such powerful nations as the Assyrians and Persians. 

Yet If we strive to place the Scythian in the ethnic scale, we hnd 
ourselves quite uuable to do so. Tlio Scythians were barbarians, and bar* 
barians have no history in tlie narrower sense of the word. That these some 
barbarians were the progenitors, in tlie direct line, of nations tlmt were to 
make theinsolves felt at later periods of history can hardly be in question, 
but tlie fact is not susceptible of proof. 

For our present purpose it wUl suffice, after a brief citation of two 
modern authorities, to view the Soythiaiia through tlie eyes of the ancient 
Gi'esks, chiefly Herodotus, recognising that their r6le was a subordinate one 
in fdie scheme of Ancient history, and remembering that modern historians 
have been able to do little but poraplirase the anoient accounts, and to ciiti* 
ciso them from various person^ si^idpoiuts. 

The Scythians in their emi^ation into Asia were careful to avoid the 
powerful country of Assyria. The stream parted at the northern frontier, 
one branch passing to the east, the other to the west. The eastern branch 
will come into prominence later, when we treat of the Mando, under tlie 
history of Persia,** 


Soythian Inflmneei in Asia Minor 

The effects produced by Sc^tluon influences on tho life and development — 
iiiorB especially the intelleotual development — of the peoples of Asia Minor 
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have been eiugulai'ly far-reaching, and are of great luatorioal interest and 
importance. Tiiey may be traced iu the so-called Hittita mouumouts, in the 
Amazonian myths, in the worship of the Cholybian Jupiter or Ares, and in the 
transformation of the Greek hero, Hercules, into the hero of Asia Minor, 
confused with the sun-god of tho Soythiane and the peninsula. It is impoasihle 
to think of the Ghalybiaii-Oimmerian or the Amazonian expeditions as achiev- 
ing momentary destruction but leaving no trace in tho historical life of the 
nations. On the contrary, everything points to the concluEuon that over and 
above these warlike expeditions a permanent state of afioirs was called Into 
beii^ in Asia Minor. 

The new conditions form the life and oliaracter of the post^Homeric 
section of the ancient history of Asia Minor before the Persian empire. 
And in regard to these new conditions in the eastern half of the peninsula, 
wo find there the powerful kingdoms of Mosclii and Tubal, which stretched 
from Pontua as far ns Cilicia and Mesopotamia, and for centuries obstinately 
vindicated their independence against the overwhelming power of Assyria, 
Still more important, though more complicated, are the ethnological, 
political, and the general historical conditions of the post-Homeric world in 
the western half of Asia Minor, 

Not to mention the changes introduced into the countries along tho 
coast by the founding of numerous Greek oolonies, we see that the Homeric 
Asia Minor of tho ancient Polasgian peoples, the Trojans, Ascanlaiis, Mm- 
onians, EsioniaiiB, and the pre-Honierio or Homeric Phrygians, shows in the 
post-Homeric world a shape which differs from tlie former iu many aspects. 
Thus wo come across now names of peoples and couutries, as the Lydians, 
Thyiiians, Bithyniane, Lasoniana, Chalyhians, Hygennes; names of new 
dynasties, as the Sandonids (HeraoUds]) and Mormnadie of Lydia; new 
names of kingdoms and towns, as Lydia, Sardis, Smyrna, Ephesus, and 
new names of gods, new cults, new names of demon-gods or of priests. The 
man-equaUing ” Amazons, who are referred to in Homer as a host dwelling 
beyond Phrygia and inimical to the peoples of western Asia Minor, now 
appear as native to western Asia Minor, as allies of Troy and founders of 
towns in that part of the peninsula. 

This new post-Homerio world of western Asia Minor at last finds its 
centre and oulmiiintlon on tdie soil of true history, in the founding and 
development of the Lydian empire. Iu this world the Scythian expeditions 
play much the same part as the Doric immigration in the post-Homerio 
Greece ; and as there uiat immigration ends with the oreatiou of new states, 
so also the Scythian immigrations into Asia Minor have an important result 
in the foundation of a groat kingdom in the west of that peninsula, namely 
the Lydian kingdom, ^ 


SoytMan Movement 

The Soytliiaiis formed for several centuries an important section of the 
Grecian contemporary world. Their name, unnoticed by Homer, occurs for the 
first time in the Hesiodio poems. When the Homeric Zeus iu the Hiad turns 
Ills eye away from Troy toward Thrace, he sees, besides the Thracians and 
Mysians, other tribes whose names cannot be made ont, but whom the poet 
knows as milk-eaters aud mare-milkers ; and the same oharaoteristio attri* 
bates, coupled with that of “having wagons for their dwelling-houses, “ 
appear in Hesiod connected with the name of the Scythians : and the 
earliest proof whioh we find of Scythia, os a territory familiar to Greoinn 

n. w. — voin II. 2i> 
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ideas and feeling, is found in a fragment of the poet Alcssus (ca. 600 
wherein he addressee Aohilles as sovereign of Soythia.” There were, be- 
sides, aeveral other Milesian foundations on or near the Taiitio Cheisonosus 
^rimea) which brought the Greeks into oonjunotion with the Soythians — 
^raelea, GhersonesiiSt and Theodosia, on the southern ooast and file south- 
western corner of the peninsula — Pantioapieuin and the Teion oolony of 
Fhanagoria (these two on the European and Asiatic sides of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus respectively), and Cepi, HermonaasEi, eto,, not far from Phana- 
goria, on. the Asiatio eoast of the Euxlno ; last of all, thora was, even at Uio 
extremity of the Pains Mesotis (Sea of Azov), the Grecian settlement of 
Taiiais. 

All or most of these seem to have been founded during the oourse of the 
sixth oeutuiy B.o<, though the preoise dates of most of them cannot be 
named ; probably severed of them anterior to the time of the mystic poet 
Aiisteas of Froconnesus, about 540 B.o. His long voyage from the Palus 
Mffiotia (Sea of Azov) into the iutorior of Asia as loi' as the country of the 
iHsedoiiea (desoiibed in the poem, now lost, called the Arimaspian vocses), 
implies an Imbitual iutercourso between Scythians and Greeks which could 
not well havo existed without Grecian establishments on the Oimmerian 
Bosporus. 

Hecatoeua of Miletus appeal's to have given much geographical informa- 
tion respeoting the Scythian tribes ; but Herodotus, wiio personally visited 
the town of Olbia, together with the Inland regions adjoining to it, and 
probably other Grecian eettlements in the Euxine (at a time which we may 
mesume to have been about 460-440 b,o,) — and who conversed with both 
Scythians and Greeks competent to give him information — has left us for 
more valuable statements respecting tlie Scythian people, dominion, and 
manners, as they stood in his day» His conception oi the Scythians, as well 
os tliat of Hippocrates, is precise and well-defined — very different from tliat 
of the later authors, who use the word almost indiscriminately to denote 
barbarous nomada. His territory called Soythia is a square area, twenty 
days' journey or four thousand stadia (somewhat less than five himdiod 
English miles) in each direction— bounded by tlie Danube (the course of 
whioh river he conceives in a direction from N.W. to S. E.), the Enxine, and 
the Falus MrootiB with the river Tanais, on three sides respectively — and on 
the fourth or north side by the nations called Agathyrsi, Heuri, Androphagi, 
and MelanohleenL However imperfect his idea of the figure of this territory 
may be found, if we compare it with a good modern map, the limits which he 
gives us are beyond all dispute : from the Lower Danube and the mountains 
eastward of Tiuusylvania to the Lower Tanais, file whole area was either 
occupied by or subject to the Soythians. And this name coiuprisad tribes 
differing materially in habits and civilisation. The great mass of the people 
who boro it, Btriotly nomadic in thoic habits, — neither sowing nor planting, 
but living only on food derived from animals, especially mare’s milk and cheese 
—-moved from place to place, carrying their families in wagons covered with 
wicker and leather, themselves always on horsehack with their floclcs and 
herds, between the Borystheues and tlie Falus Mraotia. They hardly oven 
reaclied so far westward as the Buryathencs, since a river (not easily identi- 
fied) whioh Herodotus oalle Panticapes, flowing into the Borysthenes from 
the eastward, formed their boundary. These nomads were the genuine 
Scythians, possessing the marked attributes of the race, and including among 
their number the Regal Scythians — hordes so much more populous and more 
effective in war than the rest^ as to maintain undiaputed aaoendancy, and tQ 
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account all other Scythians no better than thaii' slaves. It was to these that 
the Scythian Icings belonged, by whom the relig|iouB and political unity of 
the name was niaiutained — each horde having its separate chief and to a 
certain extent separate worship and customs. But besides these nomads, 
there were also agricultural Soythians, with fixed abodes, liviug more or less 
upon bread, and raising corn for exportation, along the banks of the Borys- 
tnenes and the I-Iypanis. And suoli had been the influence of the Grecian 
settlement of Olbia at the mouth of the latter river in creating new testes 
and habits, that two tribes on its western banks, the Callipidio and tlie Ala- 
zones, had become completely accustomed botli to tillage and to vegetable 
food, and had in other resets so much departed from their Soythian rude- 
ness as to be called HoUenio-Soythiana, many Greeks being seemingly dorai- 
oiled among them. N orth word of the Alazones lay those called the agrioultural 
Scythians, who sowed com, not for food, but for sale. 

Such stationary cultivatora were doubtless regarded by tlie predominant 
mass of the Soytliians as degenerate brethren. Some historians even main- 
tain that they belonged to a foreign race, standing to the Scythians merely 
in the relation of subjects — an hypothesis contradicted implicitly, if not 
directly, by tlie words of Herodotus, end no ^vay necessary in the present 
case. It is not from them, however, that Herodotus draws his vivid picture 
of tlie people, with their inhuman rites and rej^ulsive personal features. It 
is the purely nomadic Scythians whom he depicts, tlie earliest specimens of 
the Mongolian race (so it seems probable) known to history, ana prototypes 
of the Huns and Bulgarians of later centuries. The Sword, in the literal 
sense of tbo word, was their ohief god — an iron scimitar solemnly elevated 
upon a wide and lofty platform, wich was supported on masses of fagots 
piled underneath — to whom sheop, horses, and a poL*tion of their prisoners 
taken in war, were offered up lu sacrifice : Herodotus treats this sword as the 
image of the god Ares, thus putting an Hellenio interpretation upon tlmt 
which he describes literally as a baibario rite. The scalps and the skins of 
slain enemies, and Bometiiues the skull formed into a driiiking-oup, consti- 
tuted the decoration of a Scythian warrior ; whoever had not slain an enemy, 
was excluded h'om participation in the annual festivsl and bowl of wine pire- 

S arcd by the oliicf oil each separate horde. The ceremonies which took place 
tiring the sickness and funeral obsequies of the Scythian kings (who were 
buried at Gerrhi at the extreme point to which nayi^tion extended up the 
Borystheues) partook of the same sanguinary disposition. It was tlie Scyth- 
ian practice to put out tlie eyes of aU their slaves ; and the awkwardness of 
the Soythian frame, often overloaded with fat, together with extreme dirt of 
body, and the absence of nil discriminating feature between one man and 
another, complete the brutirii portrait. MaT 0 *s milk (with cheese made from 
it) seems to have been their chief luxurv, and probaoly served the same pur- 
pose of procuring the intoxicating drink oalled as at present among 

the Bashkirs and the Calmncks. 

If the habits of tlie Scythians were such as to create in the near observer 
no other feeling than repugnance, tlieii' force at least inspired terror. They 
appeared in the eyes of Thucydides so numerous end so formidable, that he 
pronounces them irresistible, if they oould but unite, by any other nation 
within his knowledge. [He says of them, to quote Hobbes* tranwation (1676) : 
“ For there’s no nation, not to say of Europe, but neither of Asia, that arc 
comparable to this, or that, as long as they agree, are able, one nation to one, 
to stand against the Scythians : and yet in matters of Counsel and Wisdom 
in the present occasions of life, they are not like to other men.”) 
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HevodoU^a, too, ooucoWed tlie same idea o£ a I'ace among whom evory 
man was a warrior and a praotiaed horae-howmnn, and who wore placed by 
theix mode of life out of aU reach of an enemy’B attack. Moreover, Herodo- 
tus does not speak moanly of their intelligenoe, contrasting them in favour- 
able terms with the general etiipidity of the other nations bordering on liio 
Euxine. In ^is I'espect Thucydides seems to differ from 


HEltOr>OTU3 OH THE CUSTOMS Olf THE SGVTHIAHS 

The Soythiana affirm of their country that it was of all others the 
last formed, whioh happened in this manner : When this region was in 
its original and desert state, Uie first inhabitant was named Targitans, a son, 
as they say (hut which to me seems iiioredible) of Jupiter, bv a daughter 
of the Boiysthenes. This Targitans had three sous, Llpoxais, Arpoxaia, and 
lastly Colaxaia. Wliilst they possessed the country, there fell from heaven 
into the Boythian district a plough, a yoke, an axe, and a goblet, all of gold. 
The eldest of the brothers was the first who saw them ; who, running to take 
them, was burnt by the gold. On his retiring, the second brotlier approached, 
and was burnt also. When these two had been repelled by the burning gold, 
last of all the youngest brother advanced ; upon him the gold had no eSeot, 
and he carried it to his house. The two elder brotliers, obseiwing what had 
happened, lesignod all authority to the youngest. 

From Lipoxais those Boythians wore descended who are termed the 
Anchatro j from Arpoxais, the second brother, those who are called the Catiai-i 
and the Traspies; from the youngest, who was khi^, came the Pai-alatro. 
Generally speaking, tlrnse people are named Bcoloti, from a surname of 
their king, but the Greeks call them Siwthinns. 

This is the account which the Scythians give of their origin j and tliey 
add, that from their first king Targitaus, to the invasion of their country by 
Darius, is a period of a thousand ycora, and no more. The sacred gold is 
preserved by their kin^s with the greatest care i and every year tliere are 
solemn saonfices, at which the prince assists. They have a tradition, that 
if the person who has the custody of this gold, sleeps in the open air during 
the time of their animal festival, lie dies before the end of the year } for this 
reason they give him as much land as lie can pass over on horseback in 
tlie course of a day. As this region is extensive, kiug Oolaxals divided tlie 
country into three parts, which he gave to three sons, making that portion 
the largest in which the gold was deposited. As to the district which lies 
farther to the nortli, and beyond the extreme inhabitants of the country, they 
say tlmt it neither can be passed, nor yet discerned with the eye, on account 
of the feathers which arc continually falling : with these both the earth and 
the air are so filled, as effectually to obstruct the view. 

Such is the manner in which the Soythiana describe tliemBelves and tlie 
country beyond them. The Greeks who in^bit Pontus speak of botli as 
folloivs : Hercules, when he was driving away iho heifers of Geryon, came 
to this region, now inhabited by the Scythians, hat which then was a desert. 
This Geryon lived beyond Pontus, in an island wbioli the Greeks call Erytbia, 
near Gadcs (Cadiz) which is situate in the ocean, and beyond the Columns 
of Hercules. The ocean, they say, commencing at the east, fiows round all 
the earth ; this, however, they affirm witliout proving it. Hercules coming 
from thence anived at this country, now called Scythia, where, finding liim- 
self overtaken by a severe storm, and being exceedingly cold, he wrapped 
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himself up in his lion’s skin and went to sleep. They ndil, that liis mares, 
which ho Jiad detached from his chariot to feed, by some divine intepposition 
disappeared during his sleep. 

As soon as he awoke, he wandered over all the country in search of his 
mares, till at lengtli ho oaiue to the distriot which is called Hylm; there in 
a cave he discovered a female of most unnatural appearancei resemhliug a 
woman as far as the thiglis, hut whose lower parts were like a serpent, Hot- 
cules beheld her 'with ELstonishment, but he was not deterred from asking Vihv 
whether she had seen his mares? She made answer that they were in her 
custody ; she refused, however, to I'estore them, but upon condition of his 
cohabiting mth her. The terms proposed, induoed Hercules to consent ; but 
she still deferred restoring his mares, from tlie wish of retaining him longer 
with her, whilst Hercules was equally anxious to obtain them and depart. 
After a wlule she Mstored them with tlieso words; “Your mares, whioh 
^Tando^ed here, I have preserved i you have paid what was due to my care, 
I have conceived by you throe sons j I wish you to say how I shall dispose 
of them hereafter ; whether I shall detain them here, where I am the solo 
sovereign, or whether I shall send them to you.” The reply of Hercules 
was to 'this effect; “As soon os they shall he grown up to man’s estate, 
observe this, and |yrou cannot err ; wliiohover of them you shall see bend this 
how, and wear this belt as I do, him detain in this comitry : the others, who 
sholi not be able to do this, you may send away. By minding 'what I say, 
you will have pleasure youraehP, and will satisfy my wahea.” 

Having said this, Hercules took one of his hows, for thus far he had carried 
two, and showing her also his belt, at the end of whioh a golden cup was 
suspended, he gave her them, and departed. As soon as the boys of whom 
she was delivered grew up, she oalled the eldest Agathyrsua, tlio second 
Gelonns, and the youngest Soytha, She I'cmembered also the isjunotions 
she hod received ; and two of her sons, Agathyrsus and Gelonus, who were 
incompetent to the trial whioh was proposed, ^vel*e sent away by their mother 
from this country. Soytha the youngest was successful in his exertions, and 
remained. From this Soytha, the son of Hercules, the Scythian monarchs 
are descended ; and from the golden oup the Soytbians to this day have a 
oup at the end of their bolts. 

This is tlie story which the Greek inliabitants of Fontua relate ; but 
there is also another, to whioli I am more inolined to assent ; the Scythian 
Nomades of Asia, having been harassed by the Massagetee in war, passed 
the Araxes and settled in Cimmeria j for it is to he observed, that the ooun' 
trv now poseessed by the Scythians belonged formerly to the Ciimnerians. 
This people, when attacked by the Scythians, deliberated what it wus most 
adviseablo to do against the inroad of so vast a multitude. Their sentiments 
were divided ; both were violent, but tliat of the kings appears preferable. 
The people were of opinion that it would be better not to hazard an en^a^e- 
inent, but to retreat in security ; the kings were, at all events, for resjstiug 
the enemjr, Neither party would recede from their opinions, the people 
and the princes mutually i^efusing to yield ; people wished to I'etiie before 

the invaders, the prinoes determined rather to die where they were, reflect- 
ing upon wliat tliey had enjoyed before, and alarmed by the fears of future 
calamities. From verbal disputes they soon came to actual engagemest, and 
they happened to be nearly equal in number. All those who perished by 
the hands of tlmir countryman were buried by the Cimmei'ians neoi'ihe river 
Tyrns, where their monuments may still be seen. The survivors fled from their 
country, which in its abandoned state was seized and occupied by the Scythians. 
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Thence are Htill to be fotuid in Scythia mils and brid^en 'which are termed 
Oimmerian j tlie same name is also given to a whole distiiot, as well as to a 
narrow sea. It is certain that when the Cimmerians were expelled their 
country by tlie Scythians, they Hed to the Asiatic Chersonesus, -where the 
Greek oity of Sinope is at present situated. It is also apparent that whilst 
engaged in the pursuit the Scythians deviated from their proper course and 
entered Media. The Cimmerians in their flight kept uni&rmly by tlie sea- 
coast ; but the Soytliians, having Mount Caucasus to' their right, continued 
tlie pursuit, till by following an inland direction tliey entered Media. 

TJie Scythians have the advantage of all these celebrated rivers [the 
Danube, Don, Tyras, Hypanis, Borystlienes, etoj The grass which tJiis 
country produces is, of all that we know, the fullest of inoistiu'c, wliioli 
evidently appears from the dissection of tlieir cattle. 

We have shown that this people possess the greatest abundance j tbeir 
particular laws and observanoes are these : of their divinities, Vesta is without 
competition the first, tlien Ju^iiter, and Tellus, whom tlicy believe to be the 
wife of Jupiter ; next to these are Apollo, the CtBlestial Venus, Heroules, 
and MarSi AU the Soytiiians revere these aa deities, but the Royal Soytlu- 
ans pay divine rites uso to Neptune. In the Soytliian tongue Vesta is 
called Tahiti j Jupiter, and, as I think very properly, Papaeus ; Tellns, 
Apia; Apollo, CEfcosyius ; the Ooelostial Venus, Artimpasa; and Keptune, 
ThamiiDAsadas. Among all these deities Mars is the only one to whom tliey 
think it proper to erect altars, shrines, and temples. 

Their mode of sacrifice in every place appointed for the purpose is pre- 
cisely the same, and it is this : the victim is seoured witli a rope by its two 
fore feet ; the person who offers the saurifico, Btandiiig h^ind, throws 
the animal down by means of this rope ; as it falls, he invokes tlie name of tlie 
divinity to whom the sacrifioe is offered ; he tliou fastens a cord round the 
neck of the victim and strangles it, by winding the oord round a stick ; all 
tliis is done without fire, without libations, or without any of the ceremo- 
nies iu use amongst us. When the beast is strangled, tlie sacrilioer takes 
off its skin and prepares to dress it. 

As Scythia is very barren of wood, they have the following contrivance 
to dress the flesh of the victim ; having flayed tlie animal, tiiey strip the 
flesh from the hones, and if they have them at hand, they throw it into 
certain plots made in Scythia, and resemhling the Lesbian caldrons, though 
somewhat larger ; under these a Are is made with the bones. If these pots 
cannot be procured, they enclose ilio flesh with a certain quantity of \7at6T 
in the paunch of the victim, end make a Are with the bones as before. The 
bonea^ being very inflammable, end the paunch without difficulty made to 
contain the flesh separated from the bone, the ox is thus made to dress itself, 
which is also the case with the other victims. When the whole is ready, he 
who sacrifices throws down with some solemnity before him the entrails 
and the more choice pieces. They sacrifioe diflerent animals, but liorses in 
particular. 

Such are the saoriflees and ceremonies observed with respect to tbeir 
other deities ; but to tlie god Mara, the particular rites wliioli are paid are 
these : in every district they construct a temple to this divinity of this 
kind ; bundles of small wood are lieaped together, to the length of three 
stadia, and quite as broad, but not so high ; tlie top is a regular square, 
throe of the sides are steep and broken, but the fourth is an inclined plane 
forming the ascent. To this place are every year brought one hundred and 
fifty wagons full of those bundles of wooci, to inpair tlie structure wliich 
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tlie severitv of the climate ia apt to il^troy. Upon the summit of suoh a 
pile each Sc^hian tiibe^ places an ancient Boimetary which is considered as 
the shrine of Mara, end is Etmiually honoured by the saoridoe of eheop end 
horses i indeed, more victims are offered to this deity tlian to all the other 
divinities. It is their oustom also to saoridoe oveiy hundredth captive, but 
in a different manner from their other victims. Having poui*ed libations 
upon their heads, they out their tliroats into a vessel placed for that pm.'- 
pose. With this, oaiTied to the summit of the pile, ttiey besmear the above- 
mentioned soimetar. Whilst this is doing above, the following ceremony is 
observed below : from these human victims they out off the right arms 
close to the shoulder, and throw them up into the air. This ceremony 
being performed on each victim several^, they depart ; the arms reniiim 
where they happen to fall, tlie bodies elsewhere. 

The above is a desoiiption of their sacrifices. Swine ere never used for 
this purpose, nor will tliey suffer them to be kept in their conntiy. 

Ineir military customs are those i every Scythian drinks the blood of 
the first person no slays tiie heads of all ilie enemies who fall by his luind 
in battle he presents to his king ; this offering entitles him to a share of tlie 
plunder, which !ie could not otherwise claim. Their mode of stripping the 
skin from the head is this : they make a cironlar incision behind the ears, 
then, taking hold of the head at the top, tliey gradually flay it, drawing it 
towards them. They next soften it in their hands, removing every fiesW 
port which may remain by lubbing it ivith an ox’s Jiide ; they idtm'wards 
suspend it, thus prepai'od, from tlie bridles of their horses, when Uiey both 
use it as a napkin, and are proud of it os a tiophy. Whoever possesses tlie 
greater number of these, is deemed the most iUiistrlous. Some there are 
who sew together several of these portions of human skin and convert them 
into a kind of shepherd’s garment* There ara others who preserve the shins 
of tlie right arms, nails and all, of such enemies ae they kill, and use them os 
a oovering for their quivers. The human skin is of lul otliers certainly the 
whitest, and of a very firm texture ; many Soythians will take the whole 
skin of a man, and having stretched it upon wood, usd it os a oovering to 
their horses. 

Such are the customs of this people : this treatment, however, of their 
enemies’ lieads, is not universal ; it is only perpetrated on those whom tliey 
most detest. They out off the skull below the eye-brows, and having cleansed 
it thoroughly, if fliey are poor, they merely cover it with a piece of leather ; 
if they are rioh, in addition to this, they deoorato the inside with gold ; it 
is afterwards used as a drinking cup. They do the same with respect to 
their nearest conneotions, if any diasensionB have arisen, and they overcome 
them in oomhat before the king. If any stranger whom, tliey deem of con- 
sequence happen to visit them, uiey moke a display of these heads, and relate 
every oiroumstauce of the previous connection, the provooations received, 
and their subsequent viotory : this they oonsidei as a testimony of theii* 
valour. 

Once a year the prince or ruler of every district mixes a goblet of wine, 
of wliioh those Scythians drink who have destroyed a publio enemy. But 
of this they who have not done suoh a thing are not permitted to taste ; 
these are obliged to sit apart by themselves, which is considered as a mai>k 
of the greatest ignominy. They who have killed a number of enemies, are 
permitted on tliis occasion to drink from two cups joined together. 

They have amongst them a great iinmher who pmotiee toe art of divina- 
tion ; for this purpose they use a iiumber of willow twigs, in this manner; 
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tliey bring large bundles of these together, and having untied them, dispose 
them one by one on tlie ground, eaoh bundle at a distance from tiie rest. 
This done, ihey pretend to foretell the future, during -which tliey take up the 
buudlea separately aud tie them again together. Xliis mode of divination 
is heredita^ among them. The enariee, or effeminate men,” affirm that 
the art of divination -was taught them by the goddess Venus. They take 
also the leaves of tlie lime-tree, which dividing into tlu’ee parts .they twine 
round their fingers ; they then unbind it, and exercise the art to which they 
pretend. 

Wlieneyei* the Soytliian monarch happens to be indisposed, he sends for 
three of the moat celebrated of these diviners. When the Scythians desire 
to use tlie most solemn land of oath, they swear by the king^s uireue : tliese 
diviners, therefore, make no soruplo of affirming that such or such individ- 
ual, pointing liim out by name, has forsworn himself by the roytd throne. 
Immediately the person time marked out is seized, and informed that by 
their art of divination, whloh is infallible, lie has been iudlreotly the ocoasion 
of the king's illueBS by having violated the oath which we have mentioned. 
If the accused not ouly denies tlie charge, hut expresses himself enraged at 
the imputation, the king convokes a double number of diviners, who, exam- 
ining into the mode which has been pursued in criminating him, decide 
aceordiugly. If he be found guilty, lie immediately loses his head, and the 
three diviners who were first consulted sliare his effects. If these last 
diviners acquit the acoosed, others are at hand, of wlicin if the greater num- 
ber absolve him, the first diviners are put to deatli. 

The manner in wliioh they are executed is this : some oxen are yoked 
to a wagon filled witli fagots, in tlve midst of which, with their feet tied, 
their hands fastened behind, and their mouths gagged, these diviners ai'e 
placed ; fire is tlien set to the wood, and the oxen are terrified to make them 
run violently away. It sometimes happens that the oxen themselveB are 
burned j and often when the wagon is oonsiimed, the oxen escape severely 
scorched. This is the method by which for tlie above-mentioned or similar 
offences they put to death those whom they call false di-viners. 

Of tliose whom the king ooudeinas to death, he constantly destroys the 
male children, leaving the females unmolested, Whenever the Scythians 
form alliances, they ohsetve these oeremonies: a large earthen vessel is 
filled with wine ; into this is poured some of the blood of tlie contracting 
parties, obtained by a slight inoision of a knife or a sword ; in this oup thej'^ 
dip a solmetar, some arrows, a hatchet, and a spear. After this they pro* 
iiounee some solemn prayers, and the parties who form the oontraot, with 
such of their friends as are of superior dignity, finally drink the contents of 
the vessel. 

The acnulohrea of the kings are in tlie diatriet of the Oerrhi. As soon as 
tlie king dies, a large trench of a quadrangular form is sunk, near where the 
Borysthenos begins to he navigable. When this has been done, the body is 
enclosed in wax, after it has b^n thoroughly cleansed, and the entrails taken 
out j before it is sewn up, tliey fill it with anise, parsley seed, bruised cypress, 
and various aroinaticB. They then place it on a carnage, and remove it to 
another district, where the persons who receive it, like the royal Scytliianfl, 
cut oflP a part of their ear, shave their heads in a circular form, take a round 
pioce of flesh from tlieir arm, wound their forelieads and noses, aud pierce 
their left bauds with arrows. The body ia again carried to another province 
of the deceased king's realms, the inhabitants of the former district accom- 
panying the procession. After thus transporting llie dead body through 
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the different provinces of tlie kingdom^ they come at Inst to the Geri’hi, irho 
live In the remotest parte of Seyuiin, and amongst whom the sepulohres are. 
Here the corpse is placed upon a couch, round which, at different distances, 
dagger's oi'e nxed ; upon the whole are disposed pieces of wood, covered u'ith 
tironchee of willow. In some other part of tliis trench they hury one of 
the deceased’s oououhines, whom they previously strangle, together with the 
baker, the cook, the groom, his most oonhdeiitial servaut, lus horses, the 
choicest of his effects, and, finally, some golden goblets, for they possess neither 
silver nor brass : to oouclude all, they ml up the trench with earth, and seem 
to be emulous in their endeavours to raise as liigh a mound as possible. 

The ceremony does not terminate here. They select such of the de- 
ceased king's attendants, in tlie following year, as have been most about his 
person i these are all native Scythians, for in Scythia there are no purchased 
slaves, the king selecting such to attend him as he thinks proper : fifty of 
those they strangle, with an equal number of his best horses. They open 
aud cleanse the bodies of them all, wlucli, having filled witli straw, they sew 
up again ; then upoji two pieces of wood tiioy ^aoa a third, of a seiuioirou- 
lar form, with its concave side uppermost, a second is disposed in like 
manner, then the tJiird, and so on, till n sufiioient number have been erected. 
Upon these senneiroular pieces of wood they place tlie horses, after passing 
large poles through them, from the feet to the nedE. One part of the struc- 
ture, formed as we have*deBorihed, supports the shoulders of the horse, the 
other his liiuder parts, whilst the logs ai'e left to projeot upwards* The 
horses are then bridled, end the rains fastened to the legs; upon each of 
these they afterwards place one of the youths who have been strangled, in 
the following manner : a pole is passed through each, quite to the ueok, 
through the back, the extremity of which is fixed to tlie pieoe of timber with 
which the iiorae has been spitted j having done this with each, they so leave 
them* 

The above ai'e the ceramonies observed in tlie interment of their kings; 
as to tlie people in general, when any one dies, the neighbours place the body 
on a carriage, and carry it about to the different aequointauce of the de- 
ceased; these prepare some entertainment for those who accompany the 
oorpse, placing the same before the body, as before the rest. Frivato 
persons, after being tlius carried about for the space of forty days, are then 
buried. They who have been engaged in Hio peiformaiice of theso rites, 
afterwards use tlie following mode of purgation i after thoroughly wasliiug 
the head, and tlion drying it, they do tlius with regard to the body \ they 
place in the ground three stakes, inclining towards each other ; round these 
they bind fleeces of wool as thickly as possible, and Anally, into the space 
betwixt the stakes they throw rad-hot stones. 

The^ have among them a species of hemp resemblmg flax, except tliat it is 
both tliioker and larger ; it is indeed superior to flax, lidiefclicr it is ooltivated 
or grows spontaneoudy. Of this the Thracians make tliemselves garments, 
which BO nearly resemble those of flax as to require a skilful eye to dU- 
tinguish them : they who had never seen this hemp, would conclude tlieso 
vests to be made of flax. 

The Scythians take tlie seed of this hemp, and placing it beneath the 
woollen fleeces wliioh we liave before described, they throw it upon tlie red- 
hot stones, when immediately a perfumed vapour ascends stronger than from 
(luy^ Grecian stove. This, to the Soythiaiis, is in. the place of a bath, and it 
excites from them cries of exultation. It is to be observed, tliat they never 
bathe tlieiiiselves ; the Scythian women bruise under a stone, some wood of 
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tlie oypreBdi Cedar, und fvankiivceiiBQ ; upoti this they a quantity ol 
^vater, till it becomes of a eertoiii oousistenoy, witli whioh they anoint the 
body and the f&oe this at the time imparts an agreeable odour, and ^heu 
removed on the following day, gives the mdn a soft and beautiful appearance. 

The Scythians have not oufy a great ablioireime of all foreign oustoms, 
but each provinoe saoms unalterably tenacious of its own.d 


TEE OBtMBBIAES 

The Oimineriniis belong paiiily to legend, partly to liistory. Wo Icnow 
oven less of tliem than of the SoytMans. The name Cimmerians appears iu 
tlie Od^aaey — the fable desoribes them as dwelling beyond the ocean*streain, 
immersed in darlmess and unblest by the rays of Helios. Of this people 
as existent we oan render no account, for they had passed away, or lost their 
identity and become subject, previous to the commencement of trustworthy 
authorities ; but they seem to have been the chief occupants of the Taurio 
OherBonesus ^rimea^ and of the territory between that peninsula and the 
river Tyrns (Dniester), at the time when the Greeks first commenced their 
permanent settlements on those coasts in the seveiitli oentuiy b.o. The 
numerous lociilitios which bore tlieir name, even in the time of Herodotus, 
after they bad ceased to exist as a nation — as well as the tombs of the 
Cimmerian kings then shown near the Tyras— sniiiciently attest tills fact} 
and tiiere is reason to believe tliat they were (like their oonqnarors and 
successors the jSoytliiniis) a noinadio people, mare-milkers, moving about 
with their tents and herds, suitably to the nature of those unbroken steppes 
whioh their territory presented, and which offered little except herbage m 
profusian. Strabo teliB ua (on what authority wo do not know) that they, 
as well as tlie Treres and other Thraciaus, had desolated Asia Minor more 
Urnu once before tlie time of Ardya, and oven earlier tlian Homer. Hiatorb 
cal knowledge of the Cimmerians may be briefly summed up : 

About 060 B.o. the Assyrian empire was mightier than ever. A 
brother of the king ruled iu Babylon ; the host of petty princes m Egypt 
were tributary ; Syria, Mesopotamia, the eoBtoru mountain lauds, and even 
the frontiei-s of Armenia and Asia Minor had been directly incorporated 
with the empire. There seemed to be no reason to fear a dangerous uprising 
anywhere. A few decades later the proud struoture had disappeared from 
the earth. Though the conquered nations had contributed in part to 
its fall, both the flrat iu^ulse and the decisive blows were given from 
without by a great migi'ation of nations. We find the evident offeots of 
them everywhere ; but their course in detail is almost completely veiled in 
darkness. 

The first great wandering started from the northern ooast of the Black 
Sea. About the eighth century the Scythian Sooloti, one of the Iranian 
nomadlo tribes, ostensibly themselves crowded out by the Massag^tm, crossed 
tlie Volga and the Don, and drove the Cimmerians out of their abode. Ap- 
parently a remnant of the original population remained in the Crimea (tins 
name is itself derived from that of the Cimmerians) ; but the great mass left 
home with wives and children. In nB probability fhey went over the Danube 
into Thrace, being joined by Thracian tribes on the way j and tiie passage of 
the Tliynians and Bithynions across the Bosporus, and fchoir settieinent in the 
ancient territory of the Bebrykians (as far as the Sangarius), ai‘e also con- 
nected with these movements. 
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About TOO B,o^ the Cimmerians, together with the Thraoian tribes tliat 
had joined them, inyaded Asia Minor, devastatiug and plundering the land 
far and wide. It was a migration like that of the northern tribes wliioh 
passed through Syria in the twelfth century, and that of the Galatians into 
Asia Minor in the third century, who raynged there just us t)io Cjoiiiwi'Jsns 
did. The invading tribes were doubtless acoompauied by wives and eliili-en, 
and carried all tlieir possessions witli tliem. 

The isolated notices of tlie invasion which are all that we pOBsess cannot 
bo determined cbronologically. Aristotle records Idiat Antandrus, the Lele- 
gian city on the southern slope of Mount Ida, ^vaa in the possession of tlie Cim- 
merians for a hundred years. Thracians are also said to have occupied 
Abydos before its oolonisation from Miletus. 

They also made their ^my farther to the east. Sinope is called the prin- 
cipal seat of tlie Cimmerians ; tliey are said to have slain hero &e loader of 
the Milesian settlement, Abrondas (?). When they entered Phrygia, it is 
Bftid, the last king, Midas, the son of Gordius, killed himself by drinking the 
blood of a bull. After that the Phryman kingdom disappears from liistory. 

Prom hero, then, they presumably flrst came into contact with the Assyr- 
ians. King Esai'hatldon tolls, before his Oilioian campaign, of a fight iu 
the unknown district of Khubushua with “the Teuspa of Gimir FHebrew 
Goiner], . . . whose dwelling is far.” This battle, the scene of wiiidi can 
only ho sought in Cappadocia, must ho put about 676 D.o, 

The movements were directed toward Lydia as well as Phrygia. Here 
at this time the last of tlie Heraclids, Candaules or Sadyattes, hud fahen a 
victim to a palace revolution, and his murderer, Gyges, son of Dasoylus, of 
the distinguished family of the Meniuiadsa, which liacl been for generations at 
feud with the Heraolids, had taken possession of the throne. The Delphian 
having decided iu hia f/troiu) he had been acknowledged by the 
Lydians. The now ruler seems to have been a capable waiTior. Accord- 
ing to Strabo, the whole Trood was subject to him ; consequently, ho must 
also have possessed the coast of Teuthrania. That the districts of Caria 
were under his rule, if not that of his predecessors, appears oertain. The 
Greek coast cities wore also attacked by him, and Colophon was taken. In 
order to defend himself against the Cimmerians, he swore allegiance to the 
Assyiiau king, Asshurbaiiapal, who records tliat Gyges (Aa^riau Ougu), 
in consequenoe, won a great victory over the Cimmerians, aiicf sent two of 
tlioir chiefs captive to Nineveh. 

The allegiance rendered to the Assyrian king was nothing more than a 
temporary expedient. As soon as ho felt safe from the Cimmerians, Gyges 
began preparations to attack tlie Assyrian supremacy, which was Uke^ to 
become dangerous to tlie hitherto unassailed countries of Asia Minor. With 
this end hi view, he made an alliance with Fsamtliek of Sois, who had re- 
volted against Assyria, and sent Greek and Oariau mercenaries to his aid. 
Asahurbanapal, who was fully occupied by his Elamite wars, could take no 
steps against him. 

Nut soon afterwards the Cimmerians appeared again in Lydia ; Gyges 
himself fell in battle ; the whole land was overrun by the wild hordes and 
Sardis taken. Then they attacked tlie Greek coast cities. In Ephesus the 
poet Callinus inspired a resistance that sucoessfullv repulsed the attack of 
tlie Cimmerian prinoe Lygdarais ; ^ but tiie temple of Artemis outside the city 

[1 It la possible that this Ly^amls ia the oTaktommuof tlie Manda," for whoso defeat, 
according to a recoutly deoipheTed inacrlptloii, AealitiTbaoapnl letumed tlinnks to tlio Aogyrlaa. 
goda.] 
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was liamod. On the other hand, tlio flourialiin? city of Magnesia^ on the 
Meenjidori was taken and destroyed. However, tTie savage hordes were no 
more able to hold the plmidewd territory permanently than to lay regular 
siege to the fortified oities. Ai'dys, the son of Ghyges, finally restored 
power of his father^s kingdom ; and os we are told i^at he attacked the 
(Greeks, he must first have repulsed the Cimmerians and covered his rear. 
Asshiirbanapal tells tlmt ho repented the sins of his fatlier, and sent on em- 
bassy to renew hia allegianoe (646 B.o.) ; however, this oertainly means noth- 
mg jnore than the restoration of friendly relations with AsByria.« 


CHAPTER III, SOME PEOPLES OF SYRIA, ASIA MINOR, 

AND ARMENIA 


TH& ARAMMAm 

Nhxt to tho Hittitea tlie Araramnns were the people 'who held the most 
important towns of Syria, gradually advanoing until at last they occupiod the 
whole country. Of the Aramtean stoohs named in Genesis x. 23 ; xxii. 21 
ver^ little is known, hut it is certain that AiamuDans at an earlv period had 
their abode close to the northei-n border of Palestine (in Maaolian). A great 
part was played in the history of Israel by the state of Aram Dammesek, 
the territory of the ancient city of Damascus ; It was brought into sub- 
jection for a short time under David, The main object of the century-long 
dispute between the two kingdoms was tho possession of the land to tihe 
east of the Jordan (Hauran, and especially Gilead). Another Arameean 
state often mentioned in the Bible is that of Aram Zobah. That Zobali 
ivas situated within Syria is certain, tliough how for to tho west or north 
of Damascus is not known; in any oase it was not far from Hamath. 
Hamath in the valley of the Orontes, at the mouth of the Beka valley, was 
from an early period one of the most im 2 )ortaiLt places in Syria; according to 
the Bible, its original inhabitants were Canaauites. The distdct belonging 
to it, inoludiug amongst otbor places Riblah (of importance on account of 
its situation), was not very extensive. In 738 B.o. Tiglathpileser III com- 
passed the overthrow of tlie kingdom of Damascus ; no also took Ai'pad 
(Tel-Arfad), an important place three houi's to the north of Aleppo. 
Hamath was taken by Snrgon in 720. Henceforth the petty states of Syria 
wore at all times suhjeot to one or other of the great world empires, even if 
in some oases a certain degree of independence was preserved.^ 

Definite knowledge conoeming the smaller peoples of Asia Minor ia so 
limited and vague, uie intermixture of small tribes and ruling houses so 
chaotic, and tlie literature lemaining so meagre and uncertain, that we can 
do little better than make a brief summary o£ the fortunes of each of those 
lesser commumties. 


phuygia 

Phrygia is a country of many mountains and numerous river valleys. 
The fertility of tlie latter was always remarkable, and on the northern 

41S 
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bouudtuy, at the sources of the river Sangarius, wicTo stretohes of pas- 
ture laud aifoi'ded uourishmeut for sheep. Grapes ^ere also extensively 
cultivated. 

The auoient Phrygians were aii agrioiilturol peoplci and tlie strange rites 
of their religious wordiip all had refei’enoe to the renewal and decay of nature. 
The ** Phrygian mother, who ivas called by the Greeks Rhea, or Cybele, and 
whose name in the Phrygian language is said to have been Amma, had her 
temple at the foot of Mount Agdus, near Pessinus, where she was served by 
hosts of priests. She was woi^iipped in the temple under the guise of a 
formless stone, said to have fallen from heaven, and was conceived of as 
di-iving over the mountains in a ohariot, and wearing a oiwn of towers 
upon her head. The beloved of Oybele was Attj^s, and the festivals of 
MB birth and deaUi were celebrated with wild grief and frantic joy and 
aoooinpamed by barbarous and uulovdy rites, much like those of the worship 
of Adonis at Byblua. Cybele repi’eaenta nature, or nature as the producer 
of life, and the birth and death of Attye typify the spring and autumn o! 
the year. 


tne year. 

The sovereigns of Phrygia are said to have come from the agrioultural 
class. Gordius, the first king, was called from following his wagon to 
rule over Phiygia. His son Midas was the hero of many Greek legends, 
The story of Ms receiving the gift of turning overytliing lie touched into 
gold indicates the possession o? enormous wealth, This name ooonrs in 
vaiious connections, and it appears that the Idngs of tho ancient Phrygian 
dynasty bore alternately the names of Gordius and Midas. Their tombs 
are still visible in the Doghanlu valley and exhibit inscriptions in Greek 
writing, but in the Phrygian language. The dynasty oame to an end in 
face of an invasion of the Cimmerians, about 675 n.o., and on tlie ex» 


pulsion of the latter about a century later tlie kingdom was annexed by 
Lydia. 

A story told by Herodotus shows tliat the Egyptians regarded the Phryg- 
ians as the oldest people of the world. The Gre^s thou^it that they came 
from Thrace and were originally oalled Brimans, but the Phrygians, while 
owning the relationship to the Brigians of iTiraoe, declared themselves to be 
the older people. Modem writers are disposed to attribute an Armenian 
origin to both races. There are indications which servo to show that the 
Phrygians once extended their rule over a much wider area than that 
assigned to their country in our maps of the ancient world ; iliat they held 
command of tlie seaboard and were even found beyond tho ililgeaii. But 
these indioationa do not amount to proof. 

Tlie people of Phrygia once iuhahited rock-dwellings whieli still exist, 
ranged in rows and one above another. They subse<iUGnfcly built towns, — 
several were ascribed to the first Gordius and Midas, — and developed an 
advanced type of civilisation. They are credited with the invention of 
embroidery, and from the wool of their numerous docks of sheep they 
manufactured fine cloths. Cotimuin in Fliiygia is one of the towns whioh 
olaims to be the birthplace of JEsop, and tliougli the Greeks affected to 
despise the Phrygian music, as is shown by the story of Aj^ollo and Marsyas, 
it is nevortheleas a fact that the Hellenes borrowed tho Phrygian flute and 
shepherd’s pipe ns well as a Pluygian form of poetry. In the art of soulp* 
tura, though they did not invent a school of their own, the Phrygians must 
have brought considerable originality into play, for they have impressed a 
distinctly natlcual stamp on their inonumenta, though tlie general style was 
borrowed from abroad. 
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'FHB OAVFADOOIAKIS 

The ohiof point of intereat furnished by this people is to bo found in their 
religious wordiip. Its prinoipal oentm were the two cities of Coinana, the 
one situated on the river Iris, which flows nortli into the Euxine, and the 
other in the soutliern pMfi of the country on the slopes of Anti-Tnuiusi near 
the river Ssrus. The high priests were generally of royal blood and enjoyed 
great oonsideration, even wearing a roytd diadem at the great religious fes- 
tival, and their importance does not seem to have been diminisbed by the 
Persian conquest. 

The Cai|padooianB had the reputation of being brave but untrustworthy, 
characteristioB appropriate to a people who worsliipped a warrior moon-god- 
dess. For besi^s the moon-god Men, they adored Ma, or Mene, identified 
with Enio, or Bellona, as well as with Ai'teniis. Ma was waited on by 
numerous priests and temple servants, who oonstitnted tiie main population 
of the southern Comaua, while hosts of maidens, clad in warlike dress and 
wearing the same weapons as their divine mistress, participated in her wild 
rites, It is thought that it was the existence of these women which gave 
rise to the legend of the Amazons, or nation of female warriors, whom the 
Greeks supposed to have had tbeii home in the mythical town of Themiscyra 
on the banks of the Tbermodou in Pontus. 

The chief festival was that known as the Exodus ” of the goddess, and 
was attended by many pilgrims from far and near. The worshipers gashed 
tiieir own bodies and took part in the wildest sensual exoesaes. These, and 
the personal sacrifloes required from the votaries of Ma, reveal the Semitic 
origin of the race wliioh practised them, ond I'esemble those belonging to the 
servioe of the “Phrygian mother." 

The Greek name for the Cappadooians was “Leuco-Syrians" white 
Syrians, and the myth traced tlieir descent from Syros, son of Apollo. The 
original Semltio population I'eceived a foreign admixture in the eij^th ooiitiiry 
B.O., when some of the Cimmerians, who invaded Asia Minor, settled amongst 
them and became entirely absorbed in the population. The Cataoniaus, mio 
inhabited a distiiot in the southeast of the oounti'y, were said to he a diatinot 
raoe, but tlie personal observations of Strabo in the oentuiy before Christ 
could detect no differences between tlio two peoples. A further evideuoe 
of Semltio origin is found in coins of northern Cappadooia, which date from 
the fourth oentury n.o. and bear tlie image of the Syrian god Baal, with 
legends inserihed m Aramteon. 

The southern part of Cappadocia covers the highest plateau of Asia Minor, 
and its cold climate is a reason why it oan never have been vbit productive, 
though wine and oil were grown in certain distriots. It furnished, however, 
ample pasturage for sheep and horses, but the chief wealth of the neoplo 
seems to have consisted in slaves. Silver, iron, and stool wore to he ob- 
tained in anoiejit times from tiio nortlieastern districts bordering on Armenia, 
whore dwelt the Tibareni, the Ghalybes, and other Avild tribes of unknown 
origin. The mineral products of Uieir tenutory were turned to account 
by the Greeks, who had established colonies all along the Cappadocian 
ooast. 

Our real knowledge of Oappadooinn history goes no farther haok than the 
Persian conquest, and the name of Cappadocians is a Persian appellatiou » 
Katapatuka. Tlie Persians divided the country into the tAVO provinces of 
Cappadocia on the Pontus (afterwards called simply Pontus) and Great Oap- 
paclocia, stretching from the Taurus range on the south and inoludiug the 
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countiy on the uppor reoohea of the Halj^a. Each ooiiatituLed a separata 
satrapy whose goveniors enjoyed pruotioal independence and royal litba. 


THE OILIOIANS 

Between the Tanrus Mountains and that ridge whioli the ancients oalled 
Amonus, lies a fertile and isolated plain wliioh formed the principal part of 
the ancient kingdom of Gilioia. Xenophon deaenbes it as large and 
hoautifiil plain, well watered, and full of all sorts of trees and vines, abound- 
ing in sesame, panic, millet, wheat, and harleyt*’ and “ surrounded with a 
strong and high ridge of hills from sea to sen.” This plain was by no means 
the T^mole of tiie territory occupied by the Cilicians, ‘which stretched far west 
among the wild Taurus Mountains as far as Coraoesiuiu on the borders of 
Pain^ylia, and appears, from the statements of Herodotus, to have roaohod 
to the Euphrates aud to have also included a largo part of Cappadocia. 

The Oilioiaua were a Semitic race and, like the Cappadocians, nearly 
related to the Syrians. They evidently worshipped the Syrian gods, for the 
latter are represented on Gilioiau coins helongiug to the Persian epoch, 
especially the sun-god Baal, seated on a throue and holding grapes and oars 
of corn m his hand. But we also find representations of Hercules on tliese 
coins, and Creek as well as Aramiean inscriptions, showing that tins Seniitlo 
race passed under the iuBuenoe of the Hellenes, who had indeed many settle- 
monte in the west of Gllicin. 

The Cilioian cities of Tarsus aud Anohiale wore said to have been built 
in a single day by SardanapoluB, king of Assyria. The Assyrian monumente 
know of no sovereign of tliat naino, but they make mention of several inva- 
sions by Assyria, apparently of the destructive nature common to such ex- 
peditions. Sorgon oonf erred the sovereignty of Cilicia on Amhiis, king of 
Tubal, whom he afterwards deposed. Cilicia continued, however, to have 
her own kings, and they rebelled against Assyria on several occasions, hnally 
recovering their complete independence on the fali of tho empire. Wo hear 
of more than one king of Gilioia in Persian times, all styled ^enuesis, 
which, therefore, seems to have been rather a title tlian a name. Xenophon 
describes the parage of Cyrus the Younger through Gilioia, whose king did 
homage to him, ana was subsoqueutly punished ^r his didoyalty by being 
deprived of his power, after which the country was ruled by Persian 
governors. 

Alexander passed through Cilicia on his way to his great battle of Issus 
just beyond the Amanus range, and the oountry thou passed under Maoedo- 
nian rule ; but in the coufused years which followed the death of the 
great conqueror we find tho wild country o£ Gilioia Traohse, suooessfully 
maintained in independence by lioides of Cilioian pirates. 


PAMPHYUA AND PISIDIA 

Cilicia Tiaolne was the western section of tho country; It bordered on 
Pamphylia and Pisidia, and tlie Cilioian pirates were joined in their preda- 
tory expeditious by the two neighbouring peoples, of whom tho Pamphyliaus 
possessed a eonvenicut harbour, that of Side, which seems to have been their 
great centre. The Piaidiana inhabited a oountry to the north of Paraphilia, 
and had no coast line of their own. They were a brave aud hardy natioUi 
who dwelt in towns built for tlie most part on high ridges, and who had 
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opposed an obstinata resiatanoa to Alexander. We know nothing of their 
origin op kuguage^ but from the impoaing ruins of their oitias it la evident 
that, in spite of being notoiioos robbers, they bad arrived at an advanced 
stage of oivUisatiou. 

THE OABIAITS 

When the Dorian Greeks settled on the coast of Oaria about the year 
1000 D.O., they displaced an ancient people who considered themselves to 
have been settled in the country from the beginning of time. The Greeks, 
however, believed that these Garlans had ori^ally been called Leleges, and 
had been the subjects of Minos of Orete, whom they served as sailors. 
Whether they originally came from the iEgeau Islands or no, it seems that 
they had sent out colonies to the Cyclades, Samos, ete., hut had been expelled 
from them by the FhceuioiaDs some centuries before the Dorians invaded 
their own continental home. 

Though they were now forced to abandon the coast and take refuge in 
the mountains of the interior, the Cariona were nevertheless a peculiarly 
warlike people. The Greeks imitated their fashion of wearing crested 
helmets and devicca on their sluelds, as well as their method of currying the 
shield itself, and they were much emploved os meinenaries. From the 
middle of the eighth Avell on into the seveutn century n.a., the Garian pirates 
were the terror of the seas, and their god was a warrior god, the Zeus with a 
t>attle-axe, whose image is represented on their coins. In harmony with 
their connection with the sea, we also dud that they regarded Zeus as lord 
of both die ocean and the heavens, and in this character he was honoured at 
Mylasa in a temple where Lydians and Mysians had the right to worsliip 
with the Carians, a fact which tlie latter cited as a proof of the affinity of 
' the three peoples. 

The Carian nation in its mountain home was not ruled by a single king; 
the different towns under their aristocratic rulers were united in a kind of 
federative union, a form of government which was continued even after 
their conquest by the Persians. The common council met under the pro- 
tection of the Zeus of Ohrysaoris at *'the white pillars*’ on the river 
Marsyas. Sometimes one town and sometimes another would assume a 
position of pro-ominenoe. The most famous of the towns of Caria is Hali- 
cornassuB, the city of Herodotue, origlnully a Greek town, and belonglug to 
a Dorian hoxapolis of whiolx Cos, Cnidus, Lindus, Oamirus, and lalysua were 
the other memoers. After she had become alienated from the league, Hali- 
carnassus incorporated the Oarian city Sahnacis. Several of her sovereigns 
are notable ^uros in history, Artemisia, queen of HalicarnassuB, was with 
Xerxes at ^laniis, and Herodotus represents her in the chayaoter of a 
valued counsellor to tlie Persian sovereign. Another Artemisia was the 
wife of Mausolus, who lived in the fourth century b.o. Though a Persian 
satrap, his power was praotioolLy that of an independent monarch and wbb 
inherited by his widow. The tomb which she erected to his memory is 
BtiU regarded as one of the most wonderful monuments of the world. 


THU LYOIA2TS 

Southeaet of Caria is a mountainous peninsula whioh was ooouiuBd by a 
nation whom the Greeks named Lyeians, but who called themselves Trami- 
lioDs, or according to Herodotue, Termiliane. , In the northeast of the 
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paninsultt there existed a tribe -who bore the name of MRyaus* Herodotus 
daolarea that these Milyana wei-o formerly called Solymi, aud that they were 
the original inliabitants of the country. Herodotua further states that the 
TetiniUaus were driven from. Crete with their leader Sarpodon, in conse- 
quence of the latter’fl quarrel -with his broker, Minos. Modern hiatorianB, 
however, reject the idea of a Cretan origin, as also the derivation which 
Herodotus gives for tlie name Lyciana. ancient writer said that It came 
from the name of Lycus, an Athenian exile who took refuge with Sarpedon j 
bub it ia oonaidered more likely that it waa derived from ApoUo l^cous, and 
if this is really the case the Lycutns probably worshipped a god of light, 
Another statement of Herodotus; namely, that the Lycions reckoned descent 
through their mothers, is not oondnned by the monuments. 

These have been found in great numbers, and show that this people 
developed a peculiar architecture of their own, but that they subsequently 
submitted to the artistic influence of Greece, tliough they never copied their 
models slavislily . The Lycian tombs are very numerous j most of them are 
built in the sides or carved in isolated fragments and pinnacles of tlie rocks. 
It is evident that tlie utmost reverence was shown to the dead, and their 
leBting places were often placed in close proximity to the houses of the liv- 
ing. The inscriptions are in a language peculiar to the country, and in a 
writing resembling that used in flie Peloponnesus, but distinct from it. 
None of very ancient date has as yet been deciphered. 

The independence of the Lycian obaracter was not only shown in the 
peculiarly notional stanm they gave to evarytMng which they borrowed from 
the Gre^,but when the Lydaon kingdom ext^ded its borders so os to 
include most of the surrounding nations, the Lyoiaiis still preserved ilieir 
own liberties, and Herodotus records the valiant lesietance of the inhab- 
itants of Xantbus to the overwhelming forces of the Persian, Harpa^s. 
Though greatly outnumbered, they faced Mm in battle, but in spite of meir 
heroic efforts he at last siioceeded in overpowering them and driving them 
within their oity of Xonthus ; whereupon they first eolleotod their families 
and all their treasures within the walls of tlie citadel and then burnt it to 
the ground. After which they sallied forth against the enemy aud were 
all slam, fighting to the last. 

The oity of Xantlms was aftonvarda rebuilt and received a population of 
foreigners, to which, Herodotus ossei’ts, there wei'e added eighty families of 
Xanuiiaus who had chanced to be abroad at the time of the disaster. The 
vast ruins of Xanthua proelaim it as the cMef city of the Lyoians, but many 
others existed. Pliny even asserts that tliey were once seventy in number. 
Btrabo speaks of the twenty-three towns of the Lycian League, They were 
for the most part built on high ridges, and were governed by a senate and 
a general assembly of the people. The difierent towns had eaoh a certain 
number of votes in the federative assembly, tlie number of votes being deter- 
mined by the impoi'tfliice of tlie individual town. The supreme authority 
waa vested in the Lyoiarch, an offioial chosen by the assembly. This form 
of government survived after the Persian conquest, and, though the country 
waa afterwards conquered by Alexander, and subsequently passed under the 
dominion alternately of the Ptolemies and Seleucids, its institutions were 
not destroyed, hut oontinued to exist even mider the suzerEunty of Rome and 
down to the time of OlaudiuB. 

Lyoiawas the scene of the devastations of the legendary Chimera, whom 
Belleiophou slew; and the latter waa also said to have conquered the Solymi 
for the Lycian king. The Ohimou'a is a favourite subject of representation 
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ia the Lyciaa Boulptures, and it has been supposed that the origin of the 
legend may be found in the streams of indammablo gas which issue from tlie 
side of a mountain of the Solyma range, in the neighbourhood of Delihtash. 


THE MYSlAfTB 

The Carians said that Mysus, ancestor of the Mysian nation, was the 
brother of Car and Lydus, and that this was the reason why the Mysions and 
Indians had the privilege of worshipping in the temple of the Oarian Jove. 
Xanliiiis of Lydia doclai’cd that they sp^e a language composed of Phiyg* 
ian and Lydian, As we only possess one speoiineu of the Mysian language, 
and that a somewhat doubtful one, our means of testing the question are 
somewhat inadequate, nor is our knowledge of Mysian early history much 
more satisfactory. Some ancient writers said that they oame from Thrace, 
and a connection was supposed to exist between tliem and the Moesians on 
the Danube, the latter being regarded as einigranis from Asia by those who 
believed in the rolationidiip oetweeu the Mysions and Lydians. 

The Mysians seem to nave been driven into the interior by the Greek 
settlers who had established tliemselves all along their shores, and in this 
mountainous region they remained, having apparently made little progress 
in civilisation oven in Persian times. 

In the Homeiio catalogue tlie Mysians appear as tlie allies of Troy, and 
we hear of their being conquered by Lydia. Their subsequent fate was the 
usual one of submission to the successive monarolis of the ancient world. 
They formed part of the Syrian monarchy and after 190 B.O. then* country 
was added to the territory of the king of Pergamus. In 130 b.O. they were 
included in the Roman province of Asia, after which we hear no more of 
them as a nation. 


THE BITHTKIANB AND THE PAFHLAQONIANS 

Between the Olympus Mouutams on the northeast of Mysia and tlie 
river Halys, which formed tlie western boundary of Cappadocia on the 
Fontus, lay the territory of tlie Bithyniaus and Faphlagonians. We know 
little of the early history of either nation. 

The Faphlagonians are mentioned in Homer as the allies of the Trojans. 
Herodotus iiioludes them among the nations conquered by Croesus and 
clesoFibes the equipment of the Faphlagonians iu Xerxes* army, while 
Xenophon also speaks of the numerous soldiers they were able to put into 
the field. Like the other nations of Asia Minor, the Faphlagoiiians passed 
Buooessively under the dominion of Persia and Macedonia and they were in- 
cluded with Cappadocia in the territory of Eumenes ; but it was only when 
their country was annexed to the kingdom of Fontus tliat tliey ceased to be 
ruled by native jJrlnoes. (Third century B.C.) 

Bithynia takes its name from the tribe of the Bithyni who, with the 
Tliyni, are said to have originally crossed from Thrace. There was an 
older population which they expelled, but the tribe of the Maryaudini con- 
tinued to maintain tliemselves in the northeastern mountains. Bithynia 
shared the fate of its neighbour in being oonquered by both Lydians and 
Persians, but in the fourth century 3.0. we find the bt^inning of a native 
monarchy which increased in power, until, under Nicomedes I, the founder 
of the city of Nioomedia, it became an important kingdom. This Idngdom 
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oontinued to exist till the enoroaohinff strength of tliat of Pontus drove its 
sovereign to seek proteotion from we Eoman power. It then became a 
Homan province and es such was for a time united with Faphlogonia. 

The greater part of both these countries is wild and mountainous, and they 
possess extensive forests, but in many distiiots the rugged’ ooiintry gives 
plaoe to fertile plains and valleys. The Greeks foundeci cities all along the 
coast, of whioh sinope in Faphlagonia was the most in^ortant and the last 
{dace in that country to Bubmit to the rule of Pontus (188 b.o.). 


AUMSliTIA 

In the native language Armenia is oalled Haik, and oooordingly in the native 
legend we find the name of Haik ascribed to the founder of the first Artne- 
nian kingdom. This hero was said to be the fourth in descent from Japhet, 
and to have iled with a band of followers into the mountains of Ararat in 
conaequouee of the tyranny of Belus, king of Babylon, whom h© afterwards 
defeated in a battle on the shores of Lnlce Van. The iusoriptioiis reveal a 
olose I'esemblanoe between the Babylonian writing and tlmt used by the people 
of Urartu, the name employed in the Assyrian inseriptions for the country of 
Ararat. A distinction is however to he drawn between two races, tlie Arrne- 
nians proper, who are of Aryan origin, and probably first appeared about 
the sixth centnry B.O., and the Alarodmns, who were previously settled in the 
county and were eventually completely absorbed by the new-oomers. It is 
the Ahtrodians, mentioned only by Herodotus, who seem to hove possessed 
an affinity with the Babylonians. 

A desoeudant of Haik is said to have extended his power even as far as 
iSyria and Gappadooia and to have entered into allianoe with Zfinos of Assyna. 
'llie legend further states that Semiraniis (Shainiram), q^ueen of Assyria, 
made war on Araj of Armenia who had refused her love, and that she de< 
feated and slew nlm in battle, after which she gave Armenia to Oardus. 
Blit Oardus rebelled against her and suffered tlie same fate as hla predecessor, 
though his descendants were permitted to retain the throne ns vassals to 
Assyria, till on the dissolntion of the empire they recovered their mdepen- 
denoe. A later king, Tigranes, appears ns the ally of Cyrus and the slayer 
of his rival Astyages. Tigranes is mentioned by Xenophon, but the value 
of the rest of the legendary history is extremely doubtful. The Assyrian 
inscriptions make frequent mention of expeditions into the Armenian terri- 
tory. It was divided into various principalities. The Haikian dynasty had 
its Boat at Armavir beyond the Avoxes, and Van on the lake or the some 
name was a very anoieiit oimital. The Haikian dynasty oontinued to reign 
till Alexander the Great defeated Vehi in 817 D.o, The eastern portion of 
Armenia was constituted an independent kingdom by Artaxios in 190 B.O.| 
and under a lator dyuas^, the Arsacid, it seemed likely to beoome the centre 
of a great empire. The Romans, however, stepped in and its king Artavasdes, 
having been taken prisoner by Antony, was breaded in the year 80 B.c. at 
the command of Cleopatra, while the country was split up into numerous 
rival principalities.® 




CHAPTER IV, THE LYDIANS 

Os* the somewhat nmnerous nations that inhabited Asia Minor after the 
diaappearanoe of the Hittites, the Lydians were the only ones who attained 
a degree of prominence that makes them an object of partioular interest to 
the present day student of ancient history. And even these have an inter> 
est of a somewhat negative kind through their associations with the Creeks 
on the one hand and the Persians on the other. 

As to the origin of the Lydians and their early Instoiy^ all is utterly 
obscure. It is not even very clearly known whether they are to be regarded 
OB a Semitio, Aryan» or a Turanian stock j most likely they were a mixed 
race and owed to this faot the relative power which they attained. Tradi- 
tion) which here does service for history) ascribes to them three dynasties 
of kingS) which are commonly spoken of as the Attyadre, HerRclidea) and 
the Memnadee. The first of these dynasties is altogether mythical) and the 
second veiy largely so. There are, however, some half dozen kings of the 
later period of ^e second dynasW whose names are kno^vu to us; these are 
Alyattes 1, Ardya I, Alyattes Meles, Myisus, and Oandaules, and they 
ruled from about the year B14 B.O, to the year 691 n.o. The last of these 
kings, Candaules hy name, is known to fame throimh the pages of Herodo- 
tus and other writers, and with his overthrow by G^gea, the third and last 
and the only truly historio dynasty of Lydia was ushered in. 

The story of the overthrow of Candaules, as told by Heindotus, is one of 
the most stirring and famous of that author’s narratives. That it must be 
regarded as hall mythical, however, is evident from tlie faot that other 
Greeks had different traditions as to the same event. Thus Plato tells a 
fabulous tale of tlie finding by Gyges of a ring which had tlie property of 
lendering him invisible at pleasure, wMoh ring became the means through 
which he succeeded in winning the favour of the wife of Candaules, and 
ultimately in overthrowing that monarch. All these tales, taking thus the 
ohpaoteriatio cast of ancient narratives, agree, however, in the one essential 
point, namely, the overthrow of the dynasty by Gyges and the establishing 
of himself and his successors on the throne. 

If tradition is to he credited, Gyges was a man of no smEtU merit as an 
administrator ; in partioular, it is believed that he first invented a system 
of coinage. The alleged foot vests on somewhat insecure evidence ; sull, in 
default of another claimant, it is usually accepted by modem historianB, and 
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this alone should he suffioient to preserve the name of GygeSi to the remotest 
posterity. 

The name of Gygee, however, has aitaiued no such popular notoriety as 
that of liis BuooesBor, OroBsiis, of about a century later. It is, indeed, the 
story of Groaaua and his overthrow by Cyrus, as told by Herodotus, that has 
done more than anything else to preserve the name of Lydia. Thanks to 
the father of history, the uEune of Croesus has stood as a synonym of wealth 
through oil the oenturies since that monarch lived, and uie tragic story of 
the overthrow of the mighty autoorat tlirough overweening ooniidGDoe in 
himself and an uudereatimate of his enemy will coutinue, no doubt, to point 
a moral for Buccessive generations of readers so long as history is read. 

Among ndl the names of antiquity tliere is, perhaps, no other more widely 
and popularly known than that of Croesus, and there is certainly no other 
name in ancient or modern history so famous, whose possessor achieved so 
little. The wealth of OroBsiis was largely a heritage from his predecessors, 
and his flliare in the only important Lydian war of which we have recorcl, 
was far from a glorious one. The place of this famous monarch in history 
is, therefore, as unique as it is Interesting. » 


THB LAND 

It is difficult to fix the boundaries of Lydia very exactly, partly beoause 
they varied at different times, partly beoause we are still but imperfeotly 
acquainted witli tlie geography of western Asia Minor. 

The name is ffrst found, under the form of Luddi, in the inscriptions of the 
Assyrian king Asshurbanapal, who received tribute from Gyges about 660 
B.o. In Homer we read only of Mfeonians, and the place of the Lydian 
capital Sardis is taken by Hyde, unless this was tlie name of the district in 
which Sardis stood. The earliest Greek writei* who mentions the name is 
MhnnermuB of Colophon, in the 37th Olympiad. According to Herodotus 
the Meioucs (called Meeones by other writers) were named Lydians after 
IWduB, tlie son of AtWs, in the mythical epoch which preceded the rise of the 
Heraclid dynasty. Li historical times, however, the Mmones were a tribe 
inhabiting the district of the Upper Herinus, where a town called Mffioiiia 
(now Meunen) existed. The Lydians must original^ have been au allied 
tribe wliioh bordered upon them to the northwest, and occupied the plain of 
Sardis, or Magnesia, at the foot of Tmolus and Sipylus. They were cut off 
from the sea by the Greeks, who were in possession, not only of the Bay of 
Smyrna, but also of the country north of Sipylus as far as Temnus, in the 
Boghaz, or pass, through whioh the Heimus forces its way from the plain of 
Magnesia into its lower valley. In an Homeric epigram tlie ridge north 
of the Henuus, on winch the ruins of Temnus lie, is coiled Sardene. North- 
ward the Lydians extended at least as far as ilie GygEoan Lake (Lake Coloe, 
now Mermereli) and the Sardene range (now Duinanly Dagh). The plateau 
of the Bin Bir Tepe, on the southern shore of the Gygmaii Lake, was the 
ohief burial-place of the inhabitants of Sardis, and is thickly studded with 
tumuli, among which the »‘tomb of Alyattes” towers to a height of 260 feet. 

Next to Sardis, Magnesia Sipyluin was the ohief city of the country, hav- 
ing taken the place of the ancient Sipylus, now probably represented by an 
almost inaccessible acropolis discovered by Mr. Humoiin not far from Mag- 
nesia on the northern cUff of Mount Sipylus. In its neighbourhood is the 
famous seated figure of “ Niobe,** out out of the rook, nud probably intended 
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to represent the goddess Oybele» to which the Greeks attached their legend 
^ Niobe. According to Pliny* Tantelis, afterwards swallowed up by ear&- 
quake in the pool Sale or Sales, was the ancient name of ^pylus and ‘‘the 
capital of Mreonia,” 

Under the Heraolid dynasty the limits of Lydia must have been already 
extended* since, Acoording to Strabo, the authority of Gyges renohed aa far 
as the Troad, and we learn from the Aasyrian insoriptions that the same king 
sent tribute to Asshurbaimpal, whose dominions were bounded on the west 
by the Halys. 

Bat under the Mermnadce Lydia became a maritime aa well as an inland 
power. The Greek cities were oonquered, and the coast of Ionia inolnded 
within the Lydian kingdom. The snocesaes of CroBsus finally changed the 
Indian kingdom into a Lydian empire, and all Asia Minor westward of the 
BLalys, with the exception of Lyoia, owned the supremacy of Saris. Lydia 
uerer again shrank baok into its original dimensions. After the Persian 
conquest the Mmaiider was regarded as its southern boundary, and in the 
Koman period it comprised the country between Mysia and Onria on the one 
side, and Phrygia and the iElgean on tlie other, 

Lydia proper was exceedingly fertile. The hillsides were clothed with 
-vine and fir, and the rioh broad plain of Hermus produced large quantities 
of com and saffron. Tlio climate of the plain was soft but hesltlifm, though 
the oountry was subject to frequent earthquakes. The Pactolus, whmh 
flowed from the fountain of Tame in the Tiuolus mountains, through the 
centre of Sardis into the Herinua, was believed to be full of golden sand ; and 
gold-mineB were worked in Tmolus itself, though by the time of Strabo the pro> 
ceeds had become so small as hardly to pay for the expense of working them. 
MEeonia on the east contained the ourions barren plateau known to the Greeks 
as i}2e Catacooauiaene or Burnt Oounfoy, once a centre of yoleanie dJatarbAnee. 
The GygEoaii Lake, where remains of pile dwellings have been found, st^ 
abounds with carp, which frequently grow to a yoiy large size.<l 

Strabo observes that this lake, udiich was afterwards oallod Coles, was 
forty stadia from Sardis, It was said to have been excavated by the hand of 
man, as a bason for receiving the waters which overflowed the neighbouring 
plains. Near the lake, towards Sardis, was the tomb or tumulua ot Aly ottos, 
mentioned by Herodotus os one of the wonders of Lydias Jie says the foun- 
dation of this monument was of huge stone, but the superstructure was a 
mound of earth. It ws raised by the artisans and courtesans of Sardis. The 
historian adds that in his time there were extant on the top of the mound 
five pillars, on wbioh were inscribed the different portions of the work com' 
pleted by the several trades ; whence it appeared that the courtesans had the 
greater share in it. The circumference of this huge mound was six stadia 
and two plethra, and the width thirteen plothra. Some writers affirmed it 
was called “the tomb of the courtesan,” and that it had been oonstrnoted by 
a mistress of King Gyges. Strabo reports that there were other tombs of 
the Lydian kings besides that of Alyattes, which has been confirmed by 
modern travellers/ 


THfl PJSOPLE 

Herodotus states tliat Lydns was a brother of Mysua and Oar, which is 
homo out by the few Lydian, Mysian, and Oarian words that have been pre- 
served, as well as by the character of the oiviliaation of the three nations. The 
language, so for as oan be judged from its scanty remains, was Indo-European, 
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and more olosely related to the westera than to the eaetern branch of the 
family. The raee Tvaa probably a mixed one, ooneiating of aborigines end 
Aryan immigmnts. It was chaiaoterUed by industry and a oommeroiel epliit, 
ana, before me Persian conquest, by bravery as well. 

The religion of the Lydians resembled that of the other civilised nations 
of Asia Minor. It was a nature-worship, which at times became wild and 
sensuous. By the side of the supreme god Medeue stood the sun-god Attys, 
as in Phrygia, the chief object oi the popular oult. He was at once the sou 
and bridegroom of Oybele or Cybebe, the mother of the gods, whose image 
carved by Broteas, son of Tantalus, was adored on the cUffs of Sipylus. 
Like the Semitic Tammuz or Adonis, he was the beautiful youth who had 
mutilated himself in a moment of frenzy or despair, and whose temples were 
served by eunuch priests. Or again he was the dying sun-god, slain by the 
winter, and mourned by Cybcle, as Adonis was by Apm'odite in the old myth 
which the Greeks had borrowed from Plicenioia. This worship of Attys was 
in great measure due to foreign lutiuence. Doubtless there had been au 
aument native god of the name, but the associated mylhs and rites came 
almost wholly from abroad. The Hittites in their stronghold of Carohemish 
on the Euphrates had adopted tlie Babylonian cult of Ismnr (Ashtoreth) and 
Tammuz- Adonis, and had handed it on to the tribes of Asia Minor. 

The close resemblance between the story of Attys and that of Adonis was 
the residt of a common origin. The old legends of the Semitic East had 
come to the West through two channels. The Pheenioians brought them by 
sea and the HitUlea by land, But though the worship of Makar or Melkarth 
on Lesbos shows that the Phoenician faith had found a home on this part of 
the coast of Asia Minor, it could have had no influence upon Lydia, which, 
as we have seen, was out oS from the sea before the rise of the Mermnadne. 
It WAS rather to the Hittites that Lydia, like Phrygia and Cappadocia, owed 
its faith in Attys and Oybele. The latter became ^Hlie mother of Asia,*' and 
at Ephesus, where she was adored midei' the form of a meteoric stone, was 
identified with the Greek Artemis. Her mural crown is first seen in the 
Hiitite soulptuTes of Boghaz Keni on the Halya, and the bee was sacred to 
her. A gem found near Aleppo represents her Hittite counterpart standing 
on this insect. The priestesses by whom she was served are depicted in early 
art as armed with the double-headed axe, and the dances they performed in 
her honour with shield and bow gave rise to the myths which saw in them 
the Amazons, a nation of womau-warriora. The pre-Hellenic cities of the 
coast — Smyrna, Samorna (Ephesus), Myrina, Cyme, Prieiie, and Fitane — 
were all of Amazonian origin, and tlie first three of them have the same name 
as the A.inazon Myrina, whose tomb was pointed out in the Troad. The 
prostitution whereby the Lydian girls gained their dowries was a religious 
exeroi&e, as among the Semites, which marked their devotion to the goddess 
Oybele. In the legend of Hercules, Omphale takes the place of Oybele, and 
was perhaps her Lydian title. Hercules is here the sun-god Attys in a new 
form ; his Lydian name ia unknown, einoa E. Meyer has shown that Sondon 
belongs not to Lydia but to Cilicia. By the side of Attys stood the moon-god 
Manes or Meu.^ 


SAUDIS AND THE NAME OF ASIA 

The commercial and strategical superiority of the site of Sardis gives ns 
reason to tliinlc tliat it was always the seat of royal residence. But it does 
not seem that the place always had the some name. It was at a rather Late 
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period that the graat city of the Tinolus took tlie name it hna ever since 
borne. When Straho mentions it as subsoQuent to the Troy war» he sigui- 
des, not that the place was deserted in the Homeric opocht but that it Sien 
had a difperent name. As far as one can judgO) the town had three successive 
titles, Asia, Hyde, Saidis, which correspond to the thi'ee great periods of its 
history. 

According to Stephan of Byzantium, ^ere was, at the foot of Tmolua, a 
town called Asia, and Asia took its name either from this town or from Asies, 
a native hero. The same geographer assures us that the territory of Sardis 
was called Esio-nia or Asia. Herodotus attests that local traditions, accord- 
ing to Henmis, derived the name of Asia from Asios and that in his time 
one of the Sardian tribes was oalled the Asian. As, in referring to the Cim- 
merian invasion, in the course of which Sardis was teiken, OEuIinns speaks 
of it Eis directed against the EsiouiELns, Demetrius of Scepsis conjectures 
Estonians to be an Xoniau form of Asionians, for, according to him, Misonia 
was originally called Asia. ^ Finally, the author of the JliaS apidios the term 
Asia to a plain situated in the valley of the Cayster on the route from 
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Ephesus to Sardis. Strabo reports that there was shown by the side of the 
river a building dedicated to the hero Asies. 

If one connects these different evidences and raileois on the other hand 
that the hei'o Asies is, aooording to the legend, the grandson of Manes and 
therefora either tlie brother or the nephew of AtWs, Bponycnus of the Attyads, 
which carries us back to the earliest Lydian ^^astv, one may reasonably 
suppose : (1^ Hiat Asia was tlie most ancient name or Sardis j ^2) that this 
name, by a kind of gradual shading off, extended first to the distnot of which 
this town was the capital, then to the entire province, then to the greater 
part of the continent ; {3^ that it retained Ihe name until the day when a 
new people, the Mraonians, doubtless, became masters of the country and 
substituted another,* (4) that it did not even then ooinpletdly disappear, 
but in accordance with a fixed law, was still preserved in an obsoura and 
restricted form os a designation of insignifioant sections of that organism of 
which it formerly composed the whole. 

It is not known whan the name Hyde gave place to that of Sardis, a 
Lydian word which signifies year. But this ohonge oould hoi^y have taken 
place until towai'da 387. It is only comprehensible if it coincide with tlie 
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fall of the MsBonian power and the oominff of the Lydian people. The 
Meeonians^ as long as their hegemony lasted^ nad no reason for changing the 
name of their town. One can oonceive on the ooixtrary, that Gyges, anxious 
to break all links with the past, would give a new name and one agme- 
able to his men, to the capital he had conc^uered. Perhaps tins term 
Sardis, or **year,” whloh thenceforward designated the residence of the 
Mermnadee, was chosen by the first among them to perpetuate that memor- 
able date when the prinoe of Tyra, who was the conqueror of Oandaules 
and legitimised by Delphi, seated himself as master on the Eastern throne. 


EAni/Y HISTORY OP LYDIA 

Besides these traditions of which we have just spoken, tlie early history 
of Lydia offers only talcs so purely legendary that it would ha vain to seek 
a rational foundation for them. Cambios, in on excess of voracitv provoked 
by philtres, devours his wife. Meles has a lion by his conounine. The 
Boothsayers of Telmessus predict to Mm that Sardis will be impregnable if 
the animal be taken along the walls. So Males causes it to walk round the 
Acropolis at all those points where it could be surprised or forced. As 
to that part of the citadel looking towards Tmolus, he neglects it, deeming 
it inaccessible. Under the reign of Aloimua, Lydia knew the Golden Age, 
enjoying profound peace and amassing immense riches. Perhaps tliei^e is 
some truth in this last story. There is nothing to hinder the belief that 
this Aloimus really represents the time when, vmother by the exploitation 
of mines, the opening of the grand route from Sardis to Pteiia, or other 
iiidnstTioL or oommercisl impulses, Lydia laid the basis of her immense 
economic prospetity. 

But these are only J^potheaes. It is in the eighth century that more 
solid ground is found. The lost Heraclids emerge from the cloud of mystery 
in which their predecessors are confusedly gathered. We know the dates 
of their roigns and possess a few details of their Uvea. 

By the Christian ohrouographera Uiey are very brioily mentioned. To 
Bupploment these references, we have a document of the first order, a paa- 
SBgo from the V7iiver8al composed in the time of Augustus and at 

Herod’s request by the peripatetic Nicolaus of Damascus, secretary to the 
Jewish king. 

The extracts of Nicolaus of Damasous have an exceptional value. Under 
the embcllisliments of the story, and although the facts are clothed in oon^ 
Crete, fabulous, and symbolic forms, one can find serious infonnation scarcely 
affected by the inytha, traits of a striking reidity, whioh are not due to pop- 
ular imagination nor to the romantic verve of historians, but which bear the 
impress of a far-off origin and an incontestable authenticity. Xanthus and 
his abbreviators are fai' from having understood the traditions of which they 
make themselves the echoes. But the very fidelity with which they record 
them helps us to recover their true significance. 

As fragment 49 is for the period which precedes and prepares the 
elevation of Gyge^ a leading document — in fact the only one which per- 
mitB a reconstruction of the political situation of Asia towards the end of 
the eighth century — it will be better here to translate Uie first part, tlmt 
which shows the antecedents of the Indian revolution. 

Alyattes, king of the Lydians, had tivin sons, Cadys and Ardys. Ho 
left them the government and they reigned together, loving eaeli other and 
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adored by the peoijle. But tlie wife of Cadys, Damonno, entered into adul- 
terous relations with a certain Speimos, her uncle’s cousin. The two oul- 
pritB reaolved to kill the king. To do this, Damonno gave him poison, 
Cadys fell ill, but without Buocumbing. A doctor cured him, and he enjoyed 
even better health than before. S'urious, Damonno resolved to do away with 
the doctor. Judging that if she gave him poison ha would avoid its effects 
by his floiencB, she had a deep hole dug in her palace, caused it to he made 
invisible from the outside, put a couch above it, and placed others in a row 
beside it. Then inviting her enemy to a festival, she made him lie down 
where the trap was hidden. He fell to the bottom, when she covered the 
place 'With earth, and thus made him disappear. 

It happened that in his turn Cadys died also. Thau Damonno, gaming 
over a lar^ number of the Lydians by briberyi in conceii; with Spermos, 
expelled King Ardys, her brother-in-law. Then she married her lover and 
proclaimed him king. 


AUDYS 

“ Ardys, who had fled piecipitately with hie wife and daughter, found 
himself at Cyme in snoh poverty that he was redueed to becoming flrst a 
ploughman, and then an innkeeper. Kvery time any Lydians came to his inn 
lie icGcived them with extreme urbanity] nor did he rest until they were his 
friends. This conduct made Spermos anxious. So he sent u brigand to Cyme, 
named Kerses, instructed to kill the exile. As a reword Kerses was to marry 
the daughter of the usurper and receive a present of a thousand atateres. 

“ On Eirnving at Cyme the bandit presented himself at toe inn of Ardys, 
The royal innkeeper was just ns poute to him as to others. Kerses was 
charmed with his manners, and beoame enamored of his daughter, who busied 
lierself with domestic cares. He asked her in marriage, promising her father 
in return that he would render him an exceptional favour. At flmt, Ardys, 
who despised the suitor’s base coudition, and who was a thorough aristocrat, 
refused to give his daughter. But, led away at length by toe assurances of 
the wooer, he ended by granting liis request. The agreomeut made, Kerses 
revealed the object of his journey. Spermos, in exohauj^e for Ardys’ head, 
had offered him liis daughter, but Kerses wanted Aid}r8’ daughter, and to win 
iier he would bring the exile his enemy’s head. Ardys approved. Kerses out 
off the long hair he had hitherto worn. Then, having furnished himself 
with a wooden head, sculptured in the image of the outlaw, and having put 
on it the wig, he set out for Lydia. Spermos, learning the return of his 
emissary, ran to question liim. 

**^Ali is done,’ Kerses assm'ed him. (He had token the precaution to 
hide the head in a littde room.) * Well, * answered toe other, * show me toe 
head you brought hack.’ *No,’ said the bandit, *not befoie this crowd. 
Come and see it in secret at the house,’ * So be it,’ replied Speimos. The 
wooden flgiiTo lay on the ground. Kerses sho'wed it to his accomplice, 
who bent over to recognise it. Immediately the brigand struck Spermos 
with his sword, knocked him down, out off hie head, opened the door, and 
went to rejoin Ardys. 

“At the end of some time toe Lydians, who were awaiting Speimos, not 
seeing him appear, entered the house and saw a deespitated corpse. This 
spectacle, instead of distressing, gave them pleasure, for the usurper was a 
had man, and in his reign a drought had desolated the earth. Thus Spermoa 
perished, having held power two years. He is not inscribed on the royal 
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liBt. However, Kerses, in fleeing, oame norosa an inn. He went in, and 
being very joyful at liaving suooeeded in hia enterprise, he drank to excess. 
In me drunkennosB he oouflded in the tavein-keeper, and showed him the 
head of Spermoa. The latter, judging from tliis that Ardys would recover 
the throne, managed to make the oonait hopelessly drunk, and killed him ] 
then carrying his head and that of Speimoe, went to find the fallen prince. 

“When he had oome to him ; * I bring/ he oried, ^tlie greatest blessing 
possible J ‘ What is that 7 ’ adred the other. * That Spermos is de^l, and 
that Kerses is not my son-in-law ? There could be no greater blessing for 
me,‘ ThyesBoa — such was the innkeeper^a name — answered, *Tliet is 
exactly what I bring,' and he showed the two heads. * Whnt do you want 
for this service?’ asked Ardya of him. *Oh, as for myself,’ answered 
Thyessoa, ‘1 ask neither your daughter nor your gold. But I desire that 
when you are Icing you shall molce my tavern exempt from taxation.* * That 
1 will promise,’ answered Ardys. 

“As time went on, Thyessos became eniiohed by tlie revenue of his inn. 
He opened a market near his home, and there oonaeorated a temple to Her- 
mes. The place thenceforth took the name of Hermaion-Thyoasou. 

“ With regard to Ardys, he was recalled to the throne by the Lydians, 
who sent an embassy composed partly of Heraclids, After his restoration 
he brought back to Lydia the happy days of Aloimns. He was a just man, 
and his subjects adored him. It ^Tas he who took a census of the army, 
which was composed principally of cavalry. We are told he found it to con- 
tain as many as thirty tliousand riders. 

“In his old age Ardys had for favourite a prince of the Mermnadian line, 
Dascylus, son of Gryges. This Dasoyliis gradually got aU the power into his 
hands. So tlie king’s son, Alyattes, fearing that on his father’s death he 
would selxo anprome power, secretiy amarinated him. Fearing for her life, 
the victim’s widow, then pregnant, took refuge in Phrygia, or which place 
she -was a native. At tlie news of the murder, Ardys, cousamed with anger, 
convoked tlie Lydians in assembly. As his great age rendered him helpless, 
he was borne to the meeting in n littei' Bemra all the people he denounced 
the crime, hurled imprecations on the heads of the guilty, and gave who- 
ever should discover them the right to kill them. Ardys died, after having 
reigned seventy yeara, 

“Under the reign of Meles, a famine having ravaged Lydia, the inhabi- 
tants went to consult the oracle. The god answered that the kings must 
expiate the murder of Dasoylus. Learning from the diviners that Uie crime 
must be atoned for by a three years’ exile, Meles voluntarily retired to Baby- 
lon. Moreover, he sent to Phrygia, to the son of DaBoylus (the same who 
had been proscribed even, before hiEtli, and, lUce his father, -was named Bas- 
oylus) a message advising him to return to Sardis, assuring him that an 
indemnity would be paid for the murder. The young man refused, giving 
as a reason that he had never seen his father ; that at the time of the crime 
he was not born, and, therefore, it was not hia duty to interfere in the settle- 
ment of the affair. 

“ During his exile, Meles confided the government to Sadyattes, son of 
Cadya. ^ This prince, descended from a far-off ancestor named Tylon, was 
regent in his master’s name, and when iho three years were over and Meles 
came hack from Babylon, be faithful^ restored the power. Under the reign 
of Myraua, Dascylus, the son of that Dasoylus murdered by Sadyattes, fearing 
that plots were being laid for him by the Heraclids, ahandoned Phrygia and 
took refuge among the Syrians who inhabited the province of Pontus, round 
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Sinope* There he married a native, and it was from this raan-lage that 
Gyges was born.” 

This narrative lends itself to diverse comments. First, does it offer a 
complete list of the last Sandouids in order of succession ? If so, the catalogue 
in fragment 49 must he preferred to all the others, for the observation in the 
course of the recital that Spermos was not iusoribed in the royal aimals, 
shows tliat the author had drawn his information from official registers.® 

In striking contrast with this aooount of the origin of the Lydian mon- 
archy is the dramatic recital of Herodotus, which will he found in. Appen- 
dix A on the classical traditions. From this story of Ardys and hia 
successors, we may take up Professor Sayoe’s brief summary of ihe whole 
of Lydian history,® 


Aooording to the native historian Xantbus (460 b,oO, three dynasties 
ruled in succession over Lydia. The first, that of the Atfcyads, is wholly 
mythical. It was headed by a god, and iiioluded geographical personages 
like Lydiis, Asies, and Meles, or such heroes of folk-lore as Cambletes, 
who devoured his wife. To this mythical age belonga the colony which, 
according to Herodotus, Tyrsenus, the son of At^s, led to Etruria, Xan- 
thus, however, puts Tonhebus in the place of Tyisenus, and makes him 
the epouym of a distriot in Lydia. There was no connection between the 
Etrurians and Lydians in either language or race, and the story in Herodo- 
tus rests solely on the supposed lesemblnnoe of T^rrlienus and Torrhebus. 
It is doubtful whether Xonthus recognised the Greek legends which brought 
Pelops from Lydia, or rathei* Mceonie, and mode him the son of Tantafas. 
The legends must have grown up after the Greek colonisation of iEolie and 
Ionia, though Dr, Sohliemann’s discoveries at Myoence have shown a certain 
likeness between the art of early Greece and that of Asia Minor, while the 
gold found tliere in such abunaonoe may have been derived from the mines 
of Tmolus. 

The second dynasty was also of divine origin, but the names which head 
it prove its connection with tlie distant East. Its founder, a descendant 
of Hercules and Omphale, was, Herodotus tells us, a son of Hinus and 
grandson of Behis. The Assyrian inscriptions have shown tlmt the 
laiiB had never orosaed the Ilalys, muon less known the name of Lydia, 
before the age of Asshurbonapal, and consequently the old theory which 
brought the Heraolids from Nineveh must be given up. But we now know 
that the ease was otherwise with another oriental people, which was deeply 
imbued with the elements of Babylonian culture, The Hittites had over- 
run Asia Minor and established themselves on the shores of the iSgean 
before the reign of the Egyptian king, Uamses II. The subjeet allies who 
then fight unoor their banners include the Nasu or Mysions and tlie Dardaui 
of theTroad from lluna or Ilion and Pidasa (Pedasus) ; and, if we follow 
Brugsch, Ilnna should be read Mauna and identified with Mteoma. At the 
same time tlie Hittites left memorials of them selves in Lydia. Mr. G. 
Dennis has discovered an inscription in Hittite hi^glyphics attached to 
the figure of **Niobe” on Sipylus, and a similar inscription accompanies 
the figure (in which Herodotus wished to see Sesostns or Ramses H) 
carved on the oliff of Earabel, the pass which leads from the plain of Sardis 
to that of Ephesus. We learn from Eusebius that Sardis was first captured 
by the Oimmerianfl 1078 B.O. j and, since it was four centuries later before 
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ilia real Ciinmerianfl appeared on the horizon of history, we may perhaps find 
m the statement a traoition oi the Hittite conquest. Possibly the Nmus of 
Herodotus points to the fact that Carohemiah was oalled “the old Ninns” 
while the mention of Belus may iudioate that Hittite civilisation come from 
the land of Bol. At all events it was when the authority of the Hittite 
satraps at Sardis began to decay that the Hetaolid dynasty arose. Aocord- 
ing to ^ntlins, Sadyattes and Lbcus were the suooessors of Tylon, the son of 
Omphale. 


G^YGES 

After lasting five hundred and five years, the dynasty oame to an end b 
the person of Sadyattes, as he is oalled by Nicolaus of Damascus, whose 
account is doubtless derived from Xantbus. The name Candaules, given 
lum by Herodotus, meant “dog-strangler,” and was a title of the Lydian 
Hermes. Gygca, termed Gugii in the Asayi'iaii inscriptions, Gog in tlie Old 
Testament, put him to death, and established the dynasty of the Mermnada, 
690 B.o. Gyges initiated a new policy, that of making Lydia a maritime 
power ; but his attempt to capture old Smyrna was uusiicoessf ul. Towards 
the middle of hia reign the kingdom was oven-un ^ the Cimmerians, otdled 
GimiiTCQ in the Assyrian texts, Gomer in the Old Testament, who had been 
driven from their old seats on the Sea of Azov by an invasion of Soytliians, 
and thrown upon Asia Minor by the defeat they had suffered at the hands 
of Eaarhaddon. The lower town of Sardis was taken by them, and Gyges 
turned to Assyria for aid, conseatiug to become tlie tributary of Aasnur- 
banapal or Sardanapnlus, and sending him, among other presents, two Cim- 
merian chieftains he liad himself captured in battle (about 660 B.O.). At 
first no one could be found in Niuev^ who understood the language of the 
ambassadors. 

A few years later, Gyges joined in the revolt against Assyria, which was 
headed hr the viceroy or Babylonia, Assliurbaiiapal^s own brother. The 
Ionic and Carion mercenaries he despatched to Egypt enabled Psomthek 
to make himself independent. Assyria, however, was soon avenged. The 
Cimmerian hordes returned, Gyges was ^aiu in battle after a roign of thii’ty- 
eight years, and Ardys his son and successor returned to his ^egionce to 
Nineveh. 

The second capture of Sardis on this occasion was alluded to by Callis- 
thenes. Alyattes, the grandson of Ardys, finally suooeeded in extirpating 
the Cimmerians, as well as in taking Smyrna, and thus providing his king- 
dom with a port. The trade and wealth of Lydia rapidly increased, and the 
Greek towns fell one aftei' the other before the attnoks of ilie Lydian kmgs. 
Alyattes’ long reign of fifty-seven years saw the foundation of the Lydian 
empire. All Asia Minor west of the Halys owned his sway, and the six 
years’ contest he carried on with the Medes was closed by the marriage of 
his daughter Amuis to Astyagos, and an intimate alliance between the two 
empires. The Greek cities were allowed to retain then* own institutions and 
government on condition of paying taxes and dues to the Lydian monarch, 
and the proceeds of their commerce thus flowed into tlie imperial exchequer. 
The result was that the king of Lydia became the richest prince of his age. 
Alyattes was succeeded by Croesns, who had probably already for some years 
shared the royal power with hia father, or perhaps grandmther, as Ploigl 
thinks (CI-eaehioMe dea Semitisohen AltartAuma). He reigned alone only fif- 
teen years. 
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CrossuB suoceeded in establialiiug what his predecessors had sought^ a 
powerful monai-ohy having close fiscal relations with the Hellenic world and 
ruling through the might of gold. By his efforts Sardis was raised to the 
height of opulence and became a geiieml rendezvous and a kind of favourite 
capital of the Greeks. He accomplished tliie without violence ; aU his acts 
show a generous uaturct a chai^acter inclined to benevolence and forgiveness. 
In spite of aU this he was treated as a barbarian ; hut he was a remied and 
charming barbarian, Lydian in his genins for affairs, Greek in his ffisthetic 
tastes — such a Philliellonio harborian as some of the kings of Macedonia. 
He had but one fault, an irrational optimism and an excessive faith in the 
schemes of dijdomacy, the virtue of aUianoes, end tlie power of gold. This 
over-confidence, by leading him to defy Oynis, was his ruin. 

Not that the idea of opposing Persia was in itself wrong } Croesus was 
obeying a feeling^ of great foresight when he began preparations for war in 
649 n.o. At this date Astyages was dethroned, the Median empire was 
desti'oyed, and the equilibrium of the Orient disturbed. The dominions of 
Cyrus liad been extended as far as the Halys, and Persia thus brought into 
contact witli the Lydian kingdom. 

Apart from the annoyance of having such a neighbour, Crmaua could not 
forget that Astyages was his brothei-in-law and that both sentiment and 
iutei'dst made it his duty to avenge the Median king. 

Moreover, there were eoonomio i^easons that mflueuoed him. The Fersians 
were poor mountaineers who knew nothing of business, esteemed nothing but 
the trade of arms, and professed a profound disdain of all commeroc, comfort, 
and culture. These prejudices of a military people caused portioular alarm 
among the merchant etates of the valleys ot the Hermue and the Euphrates. 
From the day when the savage bands from Iran replaced the Me^an garri- 
sons in Cappadocia it was easy to foresee the annihilation of the rich trade 
over the anoient route of Pteria. 

Thus personal feeling, political fears, and oomnnoroial necessities actuated 
Croesus to clinllenge Poi'sia. With this end in view he formed a series^ of 
alliances. Nnhonidus of Babylon and Aolimes II of Egypt, menaced like 
Croesus himself by the ambition of Gyrus, promised him their aid. Fore- 
seeing a confiict witli one or another of the powers of the Orient, Croesus 
had some time before assured himself of the kel{> of the greatest military 
power of the time, Sparta. Now that war was imminent,^ he sent on embassy 
which by fiattery and the representation that the enterprise had the sanotion 
of the Delphic oracle easily induced the Spartans to sign the compact of alli- 
ance and friendship. 

After this brilliant diplomatic campaign Crmsus believed success was oer- 
tain. Laoedromouia was fitting out vesams and equipping troops, Aahmes 
despatolied his contingent. Naboiiidus was only awaiting a signal to take 
the field; his tributariea, the Phmiiicians, were ready to oby. Lydian 
agents were recruiting mercenaries In Thrace. If the forces of the league 
could liave effected their junction, C^rus would have found himself in grave 
peril. 

But ho was warned in time. An Ephesian whom Orossus despatched to 
the Peloponnesus to enlist soldiers deserted to Cyrus and informed nim of the 
coalition that was forming against him. The Persian king hastened to act 
before bis enemies were ready. Babylon being his nearest adversary, he at 
once attacked the city. 
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Without waiting for the union of all his forces, without which such au 
iindoiiiaking was quite hopeleas, Orceeus hastened to go to the relief of his ally* 
He crossed the Halys and took the oity of Pteria without much diifioulty. 
But he had not counted on the fearful enevgy of hie foe* Gyrua at once 
set out for the north with his entire army. Passing through the defiles 
of Cappadocia, he quickly made himself master of the Anti-Taurus, and was 
in a position from which he could make an attack wherever he ohose. Then 
he proposed a peaceful settlement, offering Croesus, if he would become a 
vassal of Persia, the retention of hie kingdom with the title and dignity of 
satrap. The Lydian king defiantly replied that he had never served any one, 
as had the Persians, the former doves of the Modes and future slaves of the 
Lydiaus. 

But these boastful words were not borne out in the oampaign that fol- 
lowed. Not only did Croesus prove himself to possese none of the qualities 
of a good genered, hut Ids heterogeneous army of mercenaries and foreign 
auxiliaries was utterly unable to cope with the seasoned troops of Cyrus. 
There was a single furious and bloody battle, which, according to Heromitus, 
was indecisive) hut which other writers, probably with greater accuracy, de- 
dare >vas a vioto^ for the Perdane. Croesus evacuated Pteria, abandoned 
the bend of the IwlyB, although it presented an exoellent line of defence, and 
returned to Sardis. He felt quite secure here, for he did not dream that 
Cyrus would follow at onoe. 

But Cyrus did follow very proinpUy, after having removed the danger of 
an attack in the rear by a treaty wiw Nabonidus. The sudden appearance 
of tlie Persians before the gates of Sardis astonished CrcBsus, but did not 
dismay him. 

The short campaign whlcli ensued oiilminated in a great battle on the 
plain of Thymbrium* (Herodotus says **the plain before Sardis.”) The 
forces of Orcesus were miioli depleted by the dispersion of his mercenaries, 
aspcoially of the Greek hoplites. Of his allies Arwimes was the only one who 
had sent his contingent. Croesus’ great hope lay in his famous cavalry, 
which was oousidered the bravest and most skilful in the world* Nor were 
the Persians without fear of Uiesd terrible lancers, who might create irre- 
mediable disorder should they once succeed in breaking the Persian lines and 
penetrating the squares of the infantry. To avoid tnie danger Gyrus em- 
ployed a stratagem that was suggested by a Mede* He covered the front 
of hie army with a line of camels. Charging upon these enormous beasts 
that were opposed to them, the Lydian horses were so startled at the sight 
of them and so annoyed by their odour that they were thrown into confusion 
and the riders forced to dismount. But in spite of their course they were 
overwliolmed and routed by the rude foot-soldiers of Iran. Tne survivors 
L'eaohed Sardis in safety, end were besieged there by Cyrus. 

The defeat of Thymbrium placed GrossuB in a most oritical situation. He 
despatched couriers everywhere, especially to Sparta, to beg his allies for help. 
The LacedcBmonians, whose soldiers were ready and vessels equipped, were 
about to give the order to set sail when a new message brought oonsternatiou 
to the oity* Sardis had been taken and the king was a captive. b.O*] 

Among the conflicting accounts of the fall of Soi'dis, &at of Herodotus 
appears to be the most trustworthy, According to him the walls were 
stormed at a vulnerable point that had been discovered accidentally by a 
Persian soldier. 

Although tlie tradition of the funeral pile of Orcesus has often been 
attacked by modern entice, principally on the ground that it would have 
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been contrary to the religion of the Persianfli after all no valid objection 
bfts been brought against it. ^ In ooiidemning Croesus to the fixe the Per- 
sians were not acting on ^eir own initiative ; they were simply tolerating 
a usage oommon to bemitio religions. Death by fire was one of the ohar- 
aoteristio traits of Lydian oLviliaation. A solemn festival was celebrated 
at Sardis every year, in whioli the principal divinitjr of the Lydians, Horaeles- 
Sandon, was represented as perishing on a fnneral pile. In delivering himself 
op to the flames the last king of Lydia was but making himself like a god 
and securing for himself a glorious end. [See the legend in Appendix A.] 

Then by some means of which we are ignorant, perhaps nothing more 
then an ordinary tempest of rain, the consummation of fiie saormoe was 
prevented. 

Croesus, after his escape from death, found favour witli Cyrus, who 
treated him with great distinction, made him his adviser, and took him with 
him on his expeditions. The leist that is known of him is that he acoom- 
paniecl Cambyses on liis Egyptian expedition in 625 B.a. 

Such was the end of the house of Gyges. This sudden fall of a powerful 
empire stupefied the Q-reelcs. Croesus had dazzled them by his power, his 
wealth, and his liberality, and they were sorry for him, According to cTiis- 
tln, his fall was considered in all HoUns as a public oolamiW. The cordial 
reception and the honours acooi'ded to Greek merchants, soldfieirs, and artists 
at his court were not forgotten. His name became familiar, and Greek 
imagination took delight in embellishing his legend. 0 



{H&w In tiia Siltbli Hnuioni} 


JjYdiajsc civilisation 

The Lydian empire may be desoribed as tlie industrial power of the 
ancient world. Tbo Lydiaus were oredited with being the inYentors, not 
only of games such ob dice, huckle-bones, and ball, but also of coined money. 
The oldest known coins are the electiiim coins of the earlier MermnacTs, 
stamped on one side with a lion’s head or tlie figiu’e of a king with bow and 
quiver ; these were replaced by Crcssus with a coinage of pure gold and sil- 
ver. To the latter monoi'ch were probably due the earliest gold coins of 
Ephesus.^ Mr. Head has shown that the eleotrum coins of Lydia were of two 
kinds, one weighing 168.4 grains for the inland trade, and another of 224 
grains for the trade witii Ionia, The standard was the silver mina of 
Carohemish,” as the Assyrians called it, which contained 8666 grains. 

Originally derived by the Hittites from Babylonia, but modined by them- 
selves, this standard was passed on to tlie nations of Asia Minor during the 
period of Hittite conquest, hut was eventually superseded by the PhoBuioian 
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minA of 11,225 graiua, and coiitiimod to Burviva only in Cyprus and Cilicia. 
TAs inns, whion the L^rdians 'wore said to have been tlie first to establish,^ 
were oouneeted mtli their attention to oommercial pursuits. Their llteratui^ 
has wholly perished, and the only speoimen of their writing we possess is on 
a marble base found by Mi*. Wood at Rphesus.® 

They were celebrated for their music and gymnastic exercises; and their 
art formed a link between that of Asia Minor and tliat of Grreeoe. A marble 
lion at Achmetly represents in a modified form the Assyrian i^e, and the 
engraved gems found in tlie neighbourhood of Sardis and Old Smyrna 
resemble the rude imitations of Assyrian workmansliip met with in Cyprus 
and on the ooosts of Asia Minor. For a description of a pectoral of white 
gold, oruamentod with tlie beads of animals, human faces, and the figure of a 
goddess, discovered in a tomb on Tmolus, see Amdem^t January 16, 1881, 
p, 46. Lydian aoulpture was probably similai' to that of the Phrygians as 
displayed at Doglianlu, ICunihet, and Ayaain, a necropolis lately discoveied 
by Mr, Ramsay. PhaUio emblems, for averting evil, were plentiful i oven 
the summit of the tomb of Alyattes is orowuea ivith an enormous one of 
stone, about 9 feet in diameter. The tnmnlna itself is 281 yards in diameter 
and about half a mile iu oiroumfereiice. It has been partially excavated by 
Spiegeltlial and Dennis, and a sepulchi'al chamber discovered in the middle, 
composed of large, well-cut, end highly polished blocks of marble, the cbambei' 
being 11 feet long, nearly 8 feet broad, and 7 feet high. Nothing was found 
iu it except a few ashes and a broken vase of Egyptian alabaster. The stone 
basement which, according to Herodotus, formeidy surrounded the mound, 
has now disappeared. 

Of the glories of Lydian civilisation it would he well to have a portrayal, 
None could be more vivid tlian RadeVs glowing revivification of the probable 
splendours of such a scene. 


A fioruitij! or Liris lydia 

One would like to know more of Sardis, that glorious capital of the Lydian 
state, that strange oity which was the advance guard of Hellenism towards 
the interior, and at the same time the last stage of the Semitic world towards 
tlie west : it is not impossible to imagine it. Of complex physiognomy, it 
rellectod the very oharnotor of the population who dwelt there. It was a 
oilw of contrasts. The traveUer coming over the Leuco-Syrian route was 
informed of the strange sights awaitiug him by the monuments of every 
style along the road. There were colossal figures graven iu the rook, fig- 
ures of strange gods, processions of priests with pointed tiaras, and soldiers 
with boots turned up at the toe, while lion and bull fights spread along the 
skirts of the mountain. Occasionally hieroglyphics accompanied these rook- 
hewD bas-reliefs, witnessing to their Fterian origiu ; again, the alphabet of 
the insoviptions showed they were the work of Phrygian sculptors. In places 
were enormous conical mounds, tombs in the Thracian style, high as little 
hills, uniformly surmounted by a phallns. The most recent of these funeral 
mounds were ornamented with friezes. These, Ediowiug bunting soeues, files 
of warriors, groups of auimolB, all bore the mark of oriental inspiration but 
in style i^evealod Greek handiwork. It was like being in a land of transition 
where the most diverse influences crossed mid mingled. 


> Herodotua, I, 04. 


^SoliliBinonn, p. 60S« 
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Whether coming from the direction of Sipylue or iasuiug from the Catn- 


its abrupt fagade rising above the plain in the fashion of a promontory, tlie 
vest circle of ramparts ; then, beyond the walla, above the battlements, 
temples, as for instauce that of Apollo, grand public buildings, as the royal 
treasury — a confused mass of roofs, pediments, and towers, standing in bold re- 
lief against the background of the Traoliis, whose heights receded far beyond, 
sombre and oonfiised, in a striking disorder of peaks, ravines, and woods. 

The impression of majesty which the capital of Ada Minor gave from the 
distance, the idea it suggested of a centre of splendour and opiilence, vanished 


as one cirew nearer, in tne suDurDs, on coming out of the immense flat 
plain which surrounds them, the picture oeased to be majestic and became 
picturesque, gaining by wildness what it lost in magnidoenoe. The city, 
on tills side, with its gardens, meadows, holds, clusters of trees, thatched 
huts trellisod with roses, had an tiii of ivild forest land. It retained some^ 
tiling of the Homerio Hyde, tlie wild and green laud whose sombre oak 
groves were often ravaged by lightning. It was the quarter of the poor. 
Straw huts, rough pla^ cottages, homesteads half in mins, smothered in 
high grass or hidden by trees, sheltered a whole population of workmen, 
mule proprietors or drivers, oarayon oonduotors, miserable horse breeders. 

Higher up, on the semiciroular terraces seen at the foot of tlie acropolis, 
appeared the commercial part, with bazaars, shops, markets, caravanseries, and 
baths. The extreme west was marked by the agora whioh spread along the 
two banks of the Paotolus round the temple of Gybde. Probably more to 
the east, facing the plain stood the palace of Creosus, its solid brick walls 
lisiiig above the confused moss of badly hnUt small houses. 

’fiiis part of tlie town was always cxti'cmcly lively. Carefully driven cha- 
riots spun with surprising swiftness along the narrow and tortuous streets. 
The horses, short, strong, well built, collarless and quiok footed, easily carried 
men or loads. Here and tliere a convoy of merchandise disappeared into a 
earavansery. Through the open door could be seen an immense oourt, a group 
of plane trees shading a well, and rows of cells with doors opening ont under 
a wooden gallerv. 


In the bazaar were tiny shops, long and narrow, built one against the other 
like cells in a hive. Here were sold eQ! the products of the Bast. The different 
trades wore assembled in groups. Here was the leather market, with every 
invention in red, blue, yellow, stitched, spangled, and embroidered leather to 
be found at an Asiatic leather-seller's ; hright-cdoured piu'ses, laced sandals, 
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quarter, where were purple stuffs, luxurious hangings, trappings of soft tints, 
and carpets of striking colours. Farther on, glittered the goldsmiths' wares; 
marvels of Assyrian jewelry, ueoldaces, bangles, rings, who^ sets in electrum 
and silver, and ivory playthings. One d Hie most curious corners wns 


unguents. Many of tliese balms and aromatics had saffreu as a base. It 
was with saffron that the most celebrated Lydian oompositiou, Stffftfarw, was 
made, Avhose odour, heady and bewildering, was felt above nil those that 
filled the atmosphere. 
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Buyers Q>nd sellers and haugers-on belongod to the most diverse races. 
LydiMB sold everything, and notably ennnoha* Pterians brought wool and 
groin ; Phrygians, oatlle j Gtreeks spread out pottery, j^ewels, objects art 
Qonoeiyed idter Asiatic types, but fashioned with muoii more elegaiiae and 
iinish ; Oorians brought arms, [>lumed helmets, and graven buoluerB, while 
iJie Ohaldeans offered amulets with a mysterious air. 

In a town so cosmopolitan, where industry and commerce brought together 
so much wealth, morals were naturally very dissolute. Luxury, show, and 
pleasure wore sought after. Every one wore clothes of vivid oolom*, long 
and floating tunics, like the baesara, which fell to the feet. Princes had ci^ 
tons of purple with gold embroidery. As to tlie coiffure, it generally con- 
sisted in a simple ribbon of olotb or gold which bound the hair and prevented 
it falling over the faoe. This was the ampyx, used above oil by the Glreek- 
loving Lydians. Partisans of old Eastern fashions preferred the mitre. 
Bings swung in the pierced ears. On the garments shone a profusion of 
jewels, neoklaoes, bracelets, anklets, and pendeloques. Every one was 
scented, looks glistened with aromatlo oils, faces bad that sickly look given 
by rouge and cosmetics. 

All minds were continuously set on pleasure. At Colophon, where 
Lydian oustoms were widely copied, flute aud zither players received an 
omciol salary to play from dawn till dusk. It is probable that the same 
custom existed at Sardis. To the Lydians are attributed the invention of 
til© majority of games, such as dice and ball. Their banquets were luod^ 
of careful taste. This was iu contrast to Tliessaloniaii banquets, whioli were 
orgies of guzzlers, with piles of victuals, whose sole merit was iu being able 
to fill oliariots. In his O-a&tfonomy^ tlie poet Arohestratus, a connoisseur 
and good liver, recommends tlie real lover of delioacies to have a Lydian 
pastry cook. Herodotus likewise boasts of the coufeotionery of Gollatebus. 
At Sardis the favourite dishes were aud Jcmdaulos^ stews so compli- 

cated that the reoipes, as transmitted to us by tlie autliors, are as unint^li- 
gible grammatically as^tbey are amazing in a culinary way. What is most 
clearly known of these strong compositions is that they were made of 
aphrodisiac ingredients and had the reputation of inciting to love. Their 
action on the organism was compared to that of whips. 

There was at Sardis a rendezvous for all the debauchees. This was a 
sort of park, planted with trees of such thiok foliage that the stam could 
not pierce their impenetrable branchings. According to the imitation that 
Foly orates made of it at Samos, it was not a simple garden ornamented 
with arbours and shrubberies, flower beds and fountains, rare animals and 
exotic plants, but a real town, full of buildings and lanes, small hotels and 
shops. 

This place of feasting and orgy was oalled the Happy Corner or tlie 
Woman’s Theatre. 

It was above all in times of grand religious ceremony that the Lydian 
nature gave play to its two favourite passions, parade and exaltation. 
During the Cybelean orgies a wild bacchanalia was seen on the slopes of 
Tmolus. At night, to mourn the death of Attys, the people wandered about 
iu the darkness. Mournful wailing mingled witli the sound of muffled drums 
and piercing notes from the flute. Among the mountain peaks moved and 
howled fantastic shadows, made disproportionally largo by the light of flick- 
ering torches. Then, the dawn having come, when the divine lover waa 
restored to light, the terror aud anguish were followed by delirious joy. An 
immense cortege paraded through the town in magnificent procession, every 
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one livaUiiig his neighbour in inagniBcenoe and showing Jiis moat sumptuous 
treaaiu'es. 

Such was Sardis. Like all towna dtuated at the confluenoe of aey- 
eral worlds, it offers us contradiotory traits. A sensual materialism reigned, 
united with ardent mysticism. In tliia centre, full of surpiiees, tho love of 
realities was allied with a taste for art. The fever of enjoyment did not 
deti'BCt from practical sense. Ease went hand in hand with boldness. When, 
on riiB return from an expedition in the interior, a squadron of Lydian 
cavalry came in to the sound of the syrinx, and double flute, the Greek — 
Solon or Thales — philosophishig in the streets and seeing the forest of lances 
high above the roots, could but ask himself whether the merchants, so pale, 
languid, and painted!, whom he saw in a doud of perfume in the shadowy 
shops, really belonged to the same race as these men, eo proud, robust, 
weatheivbeateQ by £e winds of the Phrygian Mountains and tanned by idle 
heat of the higher plateaus, showing glorious wounds and ourvetting on 
powerful horses. Yet there was not one of those oareless-looking merohants 
who had not, many times in his life, known the hard toil of caravan trafho — 
rising before dawn, marobing in all weathers, sleeping on hard grotmd with 
fi'eqnent surprises and needing to be always vighant. 

Tlie spirit of enterprisG was the mainspring of the Lydian nature. The 
Greek did not always understand this, and too frequency looked upon the 
Lydians merely os instructors in vice. Doubtless they ^owed no aptitude 
for intellectual leseardi or moral observation or philosophical speculation. 
But if not metaphyeioians they were remarkable economists, excelling in 
producing and spreadiiiff riches. Above all, they were prudent, tolerant, 
amiable, genial and frank, well fitted for the task of serving as a bond be- 
tween the East and the West.o 






APPENDIX A.— CLASSICAL TRADITIONS 

On Asia Minor Uio necGSsi^ for a liberal quotation from the olassios is 
both imperative and fruitful or much delight. In tliis place we may he 
permitted to read of the Amazons, of Gyges and the ourious fatality that 
lifted him from alieplieid to king, and finally of the opulence and downfall 
of the king Crossiis who has become a very proverb of weidth. We shall 
quote, then, from Justin, from Pomponius ^la, from Diodorus, and from 
the ever-dramatio Herodotus, keeping usually to tlie antique flavour of old 
English versionB,^ 

OrUSTIN’fl ACCOUNT ON THE B0YTHIAN8 AND THE AMAZONS 

Soythia, which for and wide extendetli towards the East, is bounded on 
one side with Pontus, and on the other with the RAiipEci Moimtains, on the 
back with Asia and the river Phasis* It is very long & of no less breadth. 
The Inhabitants have no boundaries to their Possossiona, no Houses, or 
certain Places of Abode. Their whole Business is to feed vast Herds of 
Cattle, as tliey wander thro* uncultivated Desarts. They carry their Wives 
and Children with them in Carts cover'd with Hides to defend them from the 
Cold and Rain, and these serve them instead of Houses. 

Their Justice is rather owing to their own natural temper than to their 
laws. No Crime is reckoned oy them so heinous as Thefts for as their 
Plooks and Herds have no Housing or fence to secure 'em, what could they 
call their own in snoh a vast Tract of Wood if Stealing were permitted? 
They seorn Gold and Silver as much as the rest of Mankind covet it. Their 
Food is Milk and Hony. The TJse of Wool for Cloathiug is unknown to 
iliem, end tho* the Cold Weather never abandons them, they only wear tlie 
Furs of several Animals. This natural indiffereiiod for Wealth has so far 
improv’d their Justice that they don't covet wlint belongs to another, for 
Riches are only desired in those Places where they can be used. It were to 
be wish’d that the rest of Mankind were indued with the same generous 
l*rmoiple of Moderation, and abstaining from what is our Neighbours, for 
then we should not have had so many bloody Wars in all Ages and Countries 
of the World, neither would the Sword destroy more nunmers of Men than 
the natural Condition of Mortality. So that ’tia really to be admir’d that 
Nature should frankly give to these People tliat which the Grecians with 
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all tlie learning o£ their Wise Men, and all tlie repeated Precepts of their 
PhilosophoM, wore never able to attain, and that so refin’d end Polish’d a 
Kation, should in these Respects be infeiiour to a barbarous uncultivated 
Peoplej so much greater influence has the Ignorance of Vice on the Lives of 
the latter, than the Knowledge of Virtue in the former. 

They thrice attempted the Empire of Asia, but as for themselves they 
always remained untouoh’d from a foreign Power, or came off Conquerors 
when invaded. The^ obliged Darius, King of Persia, to retire with a great 
but ignominious Precipitation, out of their Country. They out Cyrus with 
his ^ole Army to picoes. With the like Success, they gave a total Defeat 
to Zopyrion, one of the Generals of Alexander tlie Great, They lieard of 
the Romau Arms, but never felt them. 

They erected tlie Parthian and Bactrian Empires. The People with 
oontinual Wots and Labour are fierce and hardy, and of a prodigious Strength, 
they lay up notliing which they are afraid to lose, and wh^en ^ey are Victors 
in the Field, they desire nothing but honour. 

Vexoris, King of Egypt was the first that made War upon the Scythians, 
and sent Ambassadors, to bliein first, to let them know imder what Condi- 
tions tliey should be subjeot to him. But the Scythians being inform’d be- 
forehand by their Neighhours, that the King was marching towards them 
return’d this Answer to the Ambassadors, that their Master, who was the 
Hoad of so wealthy a People, was certainly ill-advised to fall upon a parcel 
of poor wretches, whom he had more Heasou to expect at home ; that the 
Kn-zards of War were great, the Rewards of Victory in lespaot of tbom none 
at all, but the Losses evident; for which Reason the Scythians would 
not tarry till the King came up to them, since the Enemy had so much rich 
Booty about them, but would make hast to seize it for their own use. This 
was no sooner said, but put in Execution ; but the King hearing with 
what speed they advanced towards him, betakes himself to flight, and leaving 
his Army and all his Military provisions behind him, retires in great Fear to 
his own Kingdom. The Morrosscs hindered the Scythians from making a 
Descent into Egypt; however, in their return from thence they conquered 
Asia imposing a gentle Tribute upon the Inliabitants, rather as an Acknow- 
ledgment of tbeir Title than Reword of Victory. Having s^jent fifteen 
Years in the reducing of Asia, they ai'e recfdl’d Home by the importunity^ 
of their Wives, who despatched Messongers on purpose to acquaint tliem, 
that unless they speedily return’d, they would have recourse to their.Neigh- 
boars for Issue, and that it should never happen thro’ the Fault of the 
Women, that the Scythian Race should be extinct. Thus Asia became tribu- 
tary to tbom for tne space of a Thousand five Hundred Years. Kinus, 
King of Assyria, put an end to the payi^ of ttiis Tribute, 

Bub in this interval of time, two l^uths of Royal Extiaotlon, whose 
names were Hylinos and Scolopitos, being driven out of their Hative Country 
by a Faction of the Nobility, carried vast Multitudes of young Men mth' 
them, end settled in Cappadocia near the River Thirniodon, and having po^ 
sessed themselves by lorce of the Themisoyrean Plains, took up their 
Quarters there. Here th^ continu’d for several Years to ravage their 
Neighbours. At last by a Combination of the Natives, they were aU out to 
pieces in an Ambuscade, Their Wives finding so cruel a Loss as this added 
to their Banishment, take Anns and make a shift to defend their borders, 
by dislodging the Enemy first from thenco, and afterwards carrying ^e 
War intonis Country, They laid aside all Inolinations of Marrying with 
their Neighbours, calling it Servitude and not Matrimony, and what cannot 
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be paralleled in History, they encreased their Dominions, without the Allianoo 
a£ Men, and afterwards in perfect defiance of them, defended their own 
AcquisilionB. To prevent Envy, lest some should seem to be happier tlian 
the rest, they fairly killed all the Men that had tarried nt Home, and 
revenged the Loss of their slain Husbands, by rottU-iating upon their Keigh- 
bonrs- When they had obtained Peace by their Arms, wey copulated with 
the adjoyning Nations to hee^ up their Baoe and Name* 

They kill’d all their Male Children; Asforthe PomaleB tliey bred them up like 
themselvea not in Idleness, nor Spinning, but in Exercises of War, in Hunting 
and Hiding ; and burnt off their right Papa, when Infants, that they might not 
hinder their Shooting, from whence tliey derived the Name of Amazons. 
They had two Queens, Marpesia and Lampedo, who being now considerable 
for Aeir Wealth and Power, divided their Troops into two Bodies, carrying on 
War, and defending their Frontier by turns, and to iirooiire the greater Author- 
i1^ to their Viotoiies, they gave out that they were the Daughters of Mars. 
Thus having subdued the greatest part of Europe, they possess’d themselves 
of some Oi&s in Asia : After tliey had founded Ephesus, and several other 
Cities there, they sent part of tlioir Army with a great Booty Home. The 
rest that tarried behlncl to secure their Acquisition in Asia, being attacked 
by the Barbarians, were all out to pieces, together with their Queen Marpesia. 
Her Daughter Orithya succeeded her in the ICingdom, who besides her 
admirable Skill in Military Affairs, has made her name celebrated to rU Ages, 
by preferring her Virginity* 

By her Gallantry, and Prowess the Amazons got such a reputation in the 
World, that the King, who set Heroules upon liis twelve Labours, commanded 
him, as if it had been a thing utterly impossible to bring him the Armour 
of the Queen of Amazons. So he sail’d tliither in nine Ships, several of the 
young Grecian Princes accompanying him in this Expedition, and invaded 
them unawares. At that time two Sisters jointly governed tlie Amazons ; 
Aiitiope and Orithya ; But the latter was then engaged in Wars abroad ; so 
tliat when Hercules landed tliere was hut a small Body of them with their 
Queen Aiitiope, who had not the least Apprehensions of an Hostile Inva- 
sion i By which means only a few that were alarmed in the Hurry could 
take Anns, and these gave a cheap and easy Victory to Hie Enemy. Many 
were slain and taken Prisoners. Amongst the rest the two Sisters of Antiope 
were made Captives, Menalippo by Heroules ; Hyppolite by Theseus. But 
Theseus obtaining her for liis Reward, took her to Wife, and of her begot 
Hippolytus, Hercules after his Victory restored his Prisoner Menslippe to 
her Bister, and received the Queen’s Armour as his Eeoompence. Thus MV- 
ing performed what he was commanded, he returned hack to the King. 

But Orithya, so soon os she understood that War had been made upon 
her Sister, and tliat the Prince of the Athenians was ohiefly oonoerned in it, 

E erstiades her Companions to revenge this Affront, telling them that they 
ad in vain conquered Poiitus and Asia, if they lay thus exposed, not so 
mucli to the Wars as the Rapines of the Grecians* Then she desired SagUlus 
King of Scythia to assist her with some Forces representing to him tliat 
they were of Scythian Extraction, the Loss of their Husbands, the necessity 
of tlieir taking Anns, and the Reasons of the War ; Lastly, that to their 
Bravery it was owing that the Scythian Women were not inferiour to the 
Men. Tills Prince, touch’d with the Glory of his own Nation, sent his Son 
Panasagorus with a great Body of Horse to her assistance, Imt a Quarrel hap- 
pening between them before the Battle, they were deserted by their Auxu- 
iariea, and soon overcome by the Athenians. However they took Sanctuary 
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in the Gamp of their late Allies, by whose Protection, other Nations not 
daring to meddle with them, they returned safe to their own Country, 

Alter Orithya, Penthesilea reign'd, who signalized herself by several 
gallant Actions in tlie Trojan War, whom she assisted against the Grecians: 
But being slain at lasl^ and her Army quite destroyed, some few which 
tarried at Home, defending themselves with much ado from the Insults of 
tlifiir Neighbouia, oontiuued till the time of Alexander the Great, Miuithya 
or Thalestris was then their Queen, who lay with Alexander thirteen Nights 
successively, in order to have Issue by him, and then returned to her Img- 
dom, where she dy'd, and with her the whole Name of the Amazons. 

But the Scythians in their Third Expedition into Asia, having been absent 
eight Years from their Wives and Children, were received on their return by 
a War with their own Slaves. For tlieir Wives, weary of expecting riieir 
QOTning BO long, and imagining that they were not detained by the War, but 
were :ul destroyed, married their Slaves that were left at Home to look after 
the Cattle, and those Fellows when they heard tlmt their Mastens were return- 
ing with Victory, inarched to tlie Frontier, and would suffer them to come 
no farther, as if they had been Strangers to the Country. Several Skirmishes 
happened on both sides with different Success. 

At last the Scythians wore advised to alter their Method of fighting, oall- 
ing to mind that they had not to do with the Enemy, but tliair own Slaves, 
who were not to be overcome by the Right of Arms, hut the Authority of 
Masters : That therefore they should bring Whips and Rods, and such other 
Instruments tliat Slaves ara used to be frightened with, into the Field. All 
approve of this advice, and being accordingly provided, when they came upon 
the Enemy, they surprised them so, with showing them their Whips that those 
People whom they oould not overcome by Dint of Sword, tliey routed by *^6 
pure apprehensions of Stripes, so that they fled not like a vanquished Enemy, 
but riin-away Slaves. All that oould be toJeen of them were rewarded for 
this Insolence with the GaUowB. The Women, too, being conscious to them- 
selves that tliey had done amiss, pEirtly Stab'd and partly Hang'd themselves. 

After this, the Scythians lived in Peace till the time of Jancyrus their 
IGng. Upon whom, as wo have f^ady related, Darius, King of Persia, 
ma(m War, after he could not obtain bis Daughter in Marriage, and invaded 
Scytliia with an Army of Seven Hundred Thousand fighting Men. But not 
being able to bring them to a pitch’d Battle, and fearing lest if his Bridge 
oyei' the Ister was broken down, he sliould be disabled from m^ng a Retreat 
after the loss of Eighty Thousand Men, which, however, made no show in so 
prodigious a Multitude, he retired in great Preoipitatiou. Then he Oon- 

g uer'u Asia and Macedonia, overcame the lonians in an Engagement at 
ca, and finding that the Athenians had assisted them against him, ne turned 
the whole Force and Fury of the War upon them,® 


POMPONHTS IXBLA 0:Br XHS} S07THIA17S AND OTHER TRIBES 

The marches and situation of Asia extending to our Sea and the River 
Tanais are suolic as I have shewed afore. Nowe to them that rowe backs 
agaiiie downs the same river into Mrootis, on the right hand is Europe which 
was direotlie on tlie left side of them as they awled up the streame, it but- 
teth upon the mountain Rhipm, for the same also exteudetb hither. The 
snow which falleth oontinunlly, dooth make ye Coontrie so ontraivoUBhle 
tlrnt a man is not able to see any farnesse into it. 
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Beyond ia n Oountrie of very licli Boyle, but oninlmbitnble not -witbsiifind-, 
iiig, beoniise the Griffins (criiell and egei* kindo of wild Beastos) da wonder-' 
fnlly love the golde which lieth altogother disooveied aboYo the ground and 
doo wonderfully keep it, and are very fierce oppon thorn that touch it, The 
first men are Scythians, and of the Scythians, the first are the Ajimospi j 
wMoh are reported to linve but one eye a-pieoe. From thenoo are the 
Essedones onto Mseotis, The Elver Bxtges cntteth the oompasse of the 
Lake, and the Agathyrsi, and tlie SauromatLo, iiihabite about it, who because 
they dwell in Cartes, are named Hamaxobli, Then the ooast that runneth 
out askew to the Bosphorus is enclosed betweone Fontus and Mseotifl. The 
side to-wBxd tbs Lake is poasossed by the Satarcbm, The brest tcrward Ihe 
Bosphorus of Cimmeria, hath the Townes of Myrmeoium, Pantioapeeum, 
Theodosia, and HermisiuTn. The otlier side toward Fontus Enxinus, is pos- 
seased by the Tauriaua. Above tliem ia a Bay full of Havens, and therefore 
is called the Fayre Haven, and it is enclosed hetweene two Forelands whereof 
tlio one oallod the Eammes head biitleth against the Foreland of Carambis, 
which we saide before to be in Asia : and the other onlled Farthoniuin hath 
neere onto it a towne called Chersonesus builded (if it may be beleevod) by 
Plana, and is very fauions fore the cave Nymphienm in the toppe thereof hal- 
lowed to the nymphes. When the Sea fieoteth onder a btuike and following 
oontinnally oppon the shores flying baoke (wliioh the SatarohES and Ban- 
riaus possesst} ontyl he bo but five miles from Mmotis, maketh a Eeoesae. 
That whioh is betweene the Lake and the Bay it solfo is called Taphxffi and 
the Bay it selfe is called Carcinites, In the same is the Cittie Carcine by the 
which doo mn two rivers Gerhua and Hypaoyris, which fall into the sea in 
one mouth, but oome from sevral heads, and from two sevrol places. For 
Ghrhua, sweepetb betweene the Basilads and Nomados. Then are there 
woods whereof those countries beare very groat store, and there is the liver 
Fantioapes, which dissevreth the Nomadcs and Georgians, From tlienoe the 
land wideneth far, and ending iu a slender ehaiiko joineth with the sea shore, 
afterward enlarging againe meaauiably, it aharponeth it selfe by Ettle and 
little and gatheiiiig liis long sides as it were into a point, giwetli into the 
likeness of the blade of a sworde laide fiatlingos. 

Achilles entering the Sea of Fontus with a Nayie lyke an eniinie after lie 
had gotten victorio is reported to have made a gaming in the same place for 
ioy thereof, and to have exercised hiinselfe and liis men in running while 
they rested from warre and therefore the place is oalled Achilles race. 
There runneth Boristhenes by a nation of the same name, tlie pleasantest of 
all the Rivers of Scythia. For whereas all the OBier are Uiioko and muddle i 
he runneth exceeding oleere, more gentle than the rest, and most pleasant to 
drinke of. It cherisheth most fine and fatting pasture, and great Fishes 
which are of very delicat taste and have no bones. He commeth from 
farre, and springing from an unknown head, beareth in his channel forty 
dales jomey : and being all that way able to beare shippes, he falletli into 
the soa, hard by Bcryatiienis and Olbia, Greeke Citiies. 

Hypanie, rising out of a great Poole, which the dwellers by call tlic 
mother of Hypanis, incloaeth tlie C^llipeds, and along while togetlier rinnetU 
the same tliat he was at his head. At length not farre from the Sea, he 
taketh so by tier waters out of a little Fonntaine called Exampasua, that from 
thenceforth be runneth onlike hiinselfe and altogether onsaverie. The next 
which is called Axiaces, commeth downe among the Callipedcs and Axiae®. 
The River Tyras separateth these Axiaoae from the Istriana : it springeth 
among the Noures, and folleth into the sea by a Towne of his own name* 
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But that famous River wliioli iiartotii the nations of Soythia from the Nations 
following, rysing from hya spring in Germanie, hath an other name at his 
head, than at his falling into the Sea. For through huge Coiiutries of great 
Nations, a long while together he bearetli the name of Dnnow. Afterwardo 
beuig diversely termed by the dwellers by, liee taheth tlie name of later, and 
receiving many rivers into him, wereth huge, and giving place in ereatnesae 
to none of all the Rivera tliat fall into our Sea, saving onelie to Nile, he run- 
neth into the sea with os many mouths as he, whereof three are but final. 
The rest are able to bearo ^lippes. 

Tlie natures and hehaviours of the Nations differ. Tlie Easedones sol- 
emnise the deaths of their Parents merilio, withsaerifioea and feasting of their 
neighbours and aoquaintainces. They outte their bodies in pieces, and chop- 
ping them finelie \7ith the inwards of beasts moke a feast of them and eato 
them up. The heads of them, when they have cunningly polished them, 
they bind about with gold and oocupie them for cups. These are the last 
dueties of natnrall love amongo them. The Agathyrsies paint their faces 
and their lima : and os any of Hiem cometh of better Auncestors, so dootli 
lie more or leas die liiinsoli : hut oU that are of one lineage are died witli 
one kinde of mnrke and that in such sort as it oaimot he gotten out. 
The Sarmatee, being altogether onacquainted with golde ana silver, the 
greatest plagues in the world, doo in stead thereof oft excliange of one 
thing for another. And because of the oruell coldnesse of the winter 
whi& losteth continually, they make them houses within the ground, and 
dwell together in Caves or else in Sellars. They goe in longe side gar- 
ments downe to the ground, and are ooveied face and all, saving onelie 
their eies. The Taurions (who be ohiefiy renowned with the errivall of 
Iphigenia, and Orestes) are horrible of conditions and have a horrible 
roport going of Uiem, namely that they are wont to murder strangers, and 
to offer them up in sacrifioe. 

The originall of tlie Nation of the Basilides, commeth from Heroules and 
Echidna. Tlieyr manners are Prineedike, their weapons are onelie arrows. 
The wandering Nomades, follow the pastures for their eattell and as feeding 
for them lasteth so is their continuance of abiding in one place. The Qeorgi 
ocoupy tillage of ground and husbandrie. Tne Axiacm knowe not what 
stealing means $ and therefore they neither keep theyr own nor touch another 
man's. They that dwd more upland live after a hard sort, and have a coun- 
try less husbanded. They love warre and slaughter, and it is their cus- 
iome to sucke the bloode oleone out of the wounds of him they kill first. 
As everle of them hath slain most, so is he counted the joliest f ellowe among 
them. But to he oleere from slaughter, is of all reproaches the greatest. 
Not BO muoh as tlieir love-^es are made without blood-shed. For they 
that ondertake the matter, wound themselves, and letting their blood drop 
out into a vessel, wher they have stird it together they dnnke of it thinking 
that to he a most assured pledge of the promise to be performed. In their 
feasting their greatest myrth and oommouest talke, is in making report what 
eyerie manhamslaine, and they that have told of most, are set Betweene two 
onppes full of drinke, for tliat is the eheefe honour among them. As the 
Essodones make ouppes of the heads of their Parents ; so doo these of the 
heads of their eniinies. 

Among the Andi'ophagi, tlie daintiest dishes are made of mens’ fleahe. 
The Goloni apparell ttiemaelves and their horses, in the skins of their enimies 
lieads, tliemsolvfls with the sldnnes of the rest of their bodies. The Melan- 
olilceni goe in blacke oloathes, and thereof they have their name. The Neuri 
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have a certaiu time to eyrie of tliem Hmited wherein they may (if they iviU) 
be oliaimged into WoolveSf and returne to their former shape againe. The 
of them all is Mara, to whome in steade of Images the^ dedioate Swords and 
Tents, and offer to him men in Saorifico. The Countries spread yeiie large, 
and by reason that tlie rivers doo divei's times over flow their bankes there is 
everie where great store of good pasture. But aomeplaoBs are in all other 
resneots so barreine that the inbabiters, for ladke of Woodde, are fayne to 
moKO fyre of boneB.^ 


DlOBOlinB OB' TH19 AMAZONS AND THN HYFEltSOllEANS 

The Scythians auoiently enjoy’d but a small Tract of Ground, hut (through 
their Valour) growing stronger by degrees, they inlarg'd their Dominion 
far and near, and attam’d at last to a vast and gloriouB Empire, 

At the First a very few of them, end those very despioahle for their 
mean original seated themselves near to the River Araxes. Afterwards one 
of their Ancient Kings, who was a warlike Frinoe, and skilful in Arms, 
gain'd to their Country all the Mountainous Parts as far as to Mount Cau* 
casus, and all the Champain Country, to the Ocean, and the Lake Mosotis, 
and all the rest of tlie plmn to the River Tonais. Tlien they tell a Story, 
That a YirMii was bom among them of the Earth, of the shape of a Woman 
from the Middle upwards, and of a Viper downwards : and that Jupiter 
begot of her a Son call’d Soytlies ; tliey say, that from this Prince (being 
more eminent than any of his Ancestors) the People were call’d Scythians t 
There ^Yere Two BratWs that descended from this King, tliat were remark- 
able for Valour, the one call'd Palus and tlie other Napos. These Two 
RrotharB, after many Gloxioua Actiona done by them, divided iba Govmtsy 
between them, and from tlieii' own Names call’d one part of the Inhabitanta 
Palians, and the other Napians. 

Some time afterwards their Posterity becoming famous and eminent for 
Valour and martial affairs, subdu'd many Territories beyond Tanois. 

Then turning tlioir Arms the other way ihey led their Forces as far as 
to the River Nile in Egypt, and having subdu’d many Nations lying between, 
they inlarg’d the Empire of the SoyttiiaDS as far as to the Eastern Ooean 
one way, and to the Caspian Sea ana the Lake of Mraotis anotlier. 

This Nation prosper'd still more and more, and had Kings that were very 
famous i from umom the Sacee, the Massagetm, aud the Arimaspaiii, and 
many others call’d by other Names derive &eii' Original. Amongst others, 
there were two remarkable Colonies that were drawn out of the conquer’d 
Nations by those Kings s the one they brought out of Assyria, and settl’d 
in the Countiy lying oetween Paphlagonin and Poutus ; the other out of 
Media, whioh they placed near the Raver Tonais, which People are call’d 
Sauromatians, who many Years after increasing in number and power, wast- 
ing the greatest part of Scythia, aud rooting out all that they conquer'd, 
totally ruinated the whole Nation* Afterwards the Royal Line failing, tliey 
say, Women remarkable for Courage and Strength of Body reign’d instead 
of Kinga For in these Nations, Women like Men, are train'd up for tlie 
Wars, being notliing inferior to Men for Courage. 

Henceforward many and great things were done by famous Women, not 
only in Scythia, hut in the Neighbouring Nations. For when Cyrus King 
of Persia the moat Powerful Prince in his Age, led a mighty Army into 
Scythia, the Queen of Scythia routed the Persian Army, and taking Cyrus 
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himself in the Bettel Prisoner, aftenvurds Orucify'd him. And such was 
the Yalouv of the Amazons, eiter they had Btrdngfchened themselTes, that 
they not only overran their Neighbours, but ooni^uer'd a great part both of 
Eui'ope and Asia. But since now we have begun to speak of the Amazons, 
we conceive it not impertinent if we here relate oursorUy those things con- 
cerning them which for tlie strangeness of the matter may seem to resemble 
Bomautic Fables. 

There was heretofore a Potent Nation seated upon the Niver Thermodon, 
govern'd always by Women, ns their Queens ; in which tic Women, like 
Men, manag’d all their Martial Affau's. Amongst these Female Princes 
(they say) there was one that excell’d all the rest for strength and valour, 
who got together an Army of Women, and having train’d them, up in Mar- 
tial discipline, first subdued some of her Neighbouring Nations ; afterwards 
by her Valour growing more fam’d and renown’d, she led her Army against 
^e rest, and Fortune favouring her Anns, she wss so paft up, that she 
call’d herself The Daughter of Mars, and ordered the Men to spin Wool, 
and do the Womens Work within Doors. 


She made Laws also, whereby she injoin’d the Women to go forth to the 
Ware, and the Men to be ns Slaves, and do all the SetvUo work at Homo. 
Ther^ore when auy Male Child was born, they broke their Thighs and 
Arms, to render them useless and unfit for War s And for the Females they 
sear’d o& the riglit Breast, lest it should be kn hinderance to them in Fight.* 
And hence the^ wore call’d Amazons. At length grown eminent for Pmioy 
and Skin in Military Affairs, she built a large City oEill’d Themisoyra, at the 
Mouth of the Xtiver Thermodon, and beautify’^ it with a statmy Palace. 
She was very exaot in Martial Discipline, and keeping ^od Oiaer: She 
first conquer'd all the Neighbouring Nations, as far as to the Biver Tanais ; 
and having perform’d oil these noole Exploits Obey say) in a Battel, sW 
afterwards fought, (having first signallized her Valour) &o ended her Days 
like an Hei'o. Upon her Death her Daughter sucoeeued her in the King- 
dom, who imitating her Mother’s VEtlour, in some Exploits excell’d her : 
For she caus’d the Girls from their very Infancy to he exercis’d in Hunting, 
and daily train’d up in Martial Discipline. Then she instituted solemn 
Festivals and Sacrifices to he offer’d to Mars and Diana, coll’d Tauropoli. 
She advanc’d her Anns beyond Tanais, and brought under all the Nations 
RS for as to Thrace. Then returning to her own Country with a rich Booty, 
she erected stately Temples to those Deities before mention’d, and gain’d 
the Hearts of her Subjeoto by her easie and gentle Govemmentr Afterwards 
she undertook an Expedition against them that lay on the other side of the 
River, and added a great part of Asia to hei' Dominion, and extended her 
Arms OB far os to Syria. 

After her Death, the Grown descended still to the next of Kin, and every 
one in their time govern’d with great Commendation, and advanc’d the 
Honour and Renown of the Amazons Kingdom. 

Many Ages after (the Fame and Renown of the Amazons being spread 
Abroad all me World ove^ they say, that Hercules, the Son of Jupiter and 
Alomena, was enjoin’d Eurystheus to fight Hippolyta, the Amazon Queen, 
and to steip her of her Belt. Upon which, he made War upon tlie Amazons, 
and in a great Battel routed ^em, and took Hippolyta, and her Belt 
togetlier, wich so weaken’d them, that the Neiglibourmg Barbarians know- 
ing their low Conation, despis’d them ; and remembring what ruin and 
destruction they had formerly made amongst them, so wasted them with con- 
tinual War, that not so much as the Name of Amazons is now to be found 
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any where in the World, For a few Years after Heronles’s Time, the Tro* 
jail War broke forth, at which time Peiitliesilia, Qnoou of those Amazons 
that were left, and Daughter of Mars (having committed a oruel Muuther 
among her own People) for the horridness of tlie Faot fled, and after ^e 
Death of Hector, brought aid to the Trojans ; and though she bravely 
behav’d her self) and kill’d many of the Grreeks, yet at last she was slain by 
Allies, and so in Heroick AoUous ended, her Days. This, they say, was 
the last Queen of the Amazons, a bravo spirited Woman, after whom the 
Nation (growing hy degrees wealcer and weaker) was at length wlxolly 
extinot : So that these later Ages look upon all those old Stories coticeming 
tlie valiant Acts of the Amazons, to be but meer Fictions and Fables. 

Now since we have thus fur spokcu of tlie Korllieru Parts of Asia, it’s oou< 
venient to observe something relating to the Antiquity of tlie Hyperboreaus. 

Amongst them that have written old Stories much like Fables, Heoataus 
and some others say, that there is an Island in the Ocean over against Gall, 
(as big as Sicily) under the Artiok Foie, where the Hyperboi'oans inhabit, 
so oalTd, because they lye beyond the Breezes of tlie Nortli Wind. That 
the Soyl here is very rich, and very fruitful ; and tlie Climate temperate, 
insomuch as there are Two Crops in the Year. 

They say that Datona was born hero, and therefore tliey that worship 
Apollo above all oGier Gods j and because they are daily saying Songs in 
praise of this God, and asoribing to him the highest Honours, tlie^y say that 
those Inhabitants demean themselves, as if tlioy were Apollo’s Priests, who 
has there a stately Grove, and renown’d Temple of a round Form, beautify’d 
with many rich Gifts. 

That there is a City likewise consecrated to this God, whose Citizens am 
most of them Harpers, wlio playing on the Harp, chant Sacred Hymns to 
Apollo in the Temme, setting forth lus glorious Aot». The Hyperboreans use 
their own natural Language: But of long and ancient time, have had a spaciid 
Kindness for the Grecians i and more espeoially for the Allieniaiis, and them 
of Delos. And that some of the Gi’ccians pass’d over to the Hyperboreans, 
and left behind tliem divers Presents, insoiib’d with Greek Charaoters : and 
that Abaris formerly travell’d tlience into Greece, and renew’d the ancient 
League of Friendsliip with the Delians. 

They say moreover, that the Moon in this Isiand seems as if it were near 
to the Earth, and repreaeuts in the face of it Excrescences like Spots in the 
Earth. And that Apollo once in Nineteen Years comes into the Island ; in 
- which space of time, the Store perform their Courses, and return to the same 
Point ; and therefore the Greeks call the Revolution of Nineteen Years, tlie 
Great Year. At this time of his appearance (they say) that he plays upon 
the Harps, and sings and daunoes all the Night from mo Vernal Equinox, to 
the rising of the Pleiades, solaoing Iiimself with the Praises of bis own sito- 
cessful Adventures. The Sovereignty of this City, aud tlie care of the 
Temple (they say) belongs to the Boraades, the Posterity of Boreas, who 
hold the Principality hy Descent in a direct Line from that Anoestor.d 


HEllODOTUS OK THE LEGENLAKY OYGEH 

The family of CrcBsus were named the Mennuadro, and it may be proper 
to relate by what means the empire descended to them from the Heraoliaoc. 
Gandaules, whom the Greeks call MyisiLuB, was king of Sardis, and of the 
family of AIcebus the son of Hcreules. The first of the Heraolidte was 
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Agi’on, who reigned aleo at Sardis ; lie was the sou of NinuS) the grandson 
of Bolus, the great-grandson of A1cedus> Candaulos, the son of ACvrsus, was 
the last of this raoe. The people of this district were in aneient times 
called Mffioui&its ; thev were afterwai-ds named LjdiaiiB, from Lydus the 
son. of Attjfs. From Mm, before the time of Agron, the princes of the 
country derived their origin, ^ The Heraclidm, descended from Hercules and 
a female slave of Jardanus, enjoyed a delegated authority from these piinocs, 
and afterwards obtained the supreme dignity from the dodaration of an 
Oracle. They retained their power, in regular and uninterrupted succession, 
from father to sony to the time of Caiidaules, a period equm to twenty-two 
ages of man, being no less than five hundred and five years, 

Candaules was so vehemently attached to his wife that in his passion he con- 
ceived her beauty to be bwond all oompetition.^ Among those who attended 
near his person, Gyges, the sou of Dasoylus, had rendered him esseutial ser- 
vice, and was honoured by his particular confidence. To him he fremiently 
extolled the beauty of his wife in exaggerated terms. Under the infiuence 
of a most fatal delusion he took an opportunity of thus addressing him : 

“Gyges, I am satisfied that we receive less couvietion from whet wo hear 
than from wliat we see, and as you do not seem to credit all I tell you of 
my wife’s 2 iersonal aocomplishmeuts, I am determined tliat you shall see her 
naked.” 

Gyges replied, much agitated, “ What you propose is exceedingly improper. 
Remember, sir, that with her clothes a woman puts ofE her modesty. Many 
are the precepts recorded hy wise men for our instruction, but there is none 
more entitled to our regard than that * it becomes a man to look into those 
things only wliioh ooucein himself.’ 1 give implicit confidence to your 
assertions ; I am willing to believe my misti:es8 the most beautiful or her 
sex ; but I entreat you to forbear repeating an unlawful rei^ueBt.” 

Gyges, from apprehension of the event, would have persevered in his 
refuse; but the king could not ho dissuaded from his purpose, 

» Gyges,” ho resumed, ” you have notliing to fear from me or from your 
mistress; I do not want to make experiment of your fidelity, and I shall 
render it impossible for the queen to detect you. I myself will place you 
behind an open door of the apartment in which we sleep. As soon as I 
enter, my wife will make her appearance. It is her oustom to undress her- 
self at leisure, and to place her garments one by one on a chair near the 
ontraiioo. You will have the best opportunity of ooiitemplating her person. 
As soon as she approaches the bed, and her face is turned from you, you 
must be careful to leave the room without being discovered,” 

Gyges had no alternative but compliance. At tlie time of retiring to 
rest he accompanied Candaules to his ohambei’, and the queen soon afterwards 


I The fitorr of llasamond, qneen of tlu Lomharda, ns related by ACr. Gibbon, bents so exact 
a nBemblaDoe to this of Candautes, that I am unable to forego the pleBsure of transcTlblng It. — 
'Xbo qtieen of Italy had stooped from her throne to the arms of a subject i and Eeliulohls, the 
king's nrmouivbQaror, ^vas the seoiet minister of her pleasure and roTenge. Amlust tlto propewi 
of the murder ho could uo longer urge the scruplm of fidelity or latitude ; but Helmlohls 
trembled when he revolved the danger, as well as the guilt, Ho pressed, and obtained, that one 
of the bravest champions of the Lombards should bo Bsaoelated to the enterprise : bat no moro 
thnii a promise ^ secieoy could be drawn from the gallant Peiddeus. — The mode of sedaotlon 
employed by Eosamond betrays boi' sltamoless Insensibility botii to honour and to love, Sbo 
auppltcd the place of one of her female attondants, who was beloved by Forldeoa, and coDOTved 
some oxouse lor darkness und sileuce, till she could Inform her oompaulou that he had enjoyed 
the queen of the Lombards, and that his own deafhi or the death oi the king, must be the oon* 
Boquenoe of suoh traasonabie adultery. In this alternative he chose rather to be the acooropHce 
thau the vlotlm of Rosamond, whoso aiidaunlod spirit was Incapable of fear or ramorao." — 
TSAKBLATOn, 
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appeared. He saw her enter, and gradualljy disrobe herself. She approaohed 
the bed ; and Gyges endeavoured to retire, but the queen saw and knew 
him. She instantly conceived her husband to be the cause of her disgraoe 
and determined on I'eyenge. She had the presence of mind to restrain the 
emotions of her wounded delicacy, and to seem entirely Ignorant of what 
had happened ; although, among all the Barbarian nations, and among die 
Lydians in particular, it is deemed a matter of the greatest turpitude even 
for a man to be seen naked. 

The queen preserved the strictest silence ; and in the morning havii^ 
prepared some confidential servants for the occasion, she sent for Gyges. 
Not at all Buspioioua that she knew what had happened, he complied with 
the message, as he had been aooustomed to do at otlier times, and appeared 
before Ills mistress. As soon as he oame into her presence, slie thus ad^ 
dressed him ; 

“ Gyges, 1 submit t^70 proposals to your choice j dosti’oy Oandawles and 
take possession of me and or the Lydian kingdom, or expect immediate 
death. Fipm your unqualified obedience to your innster, you may again be 
a spectator of what modesty forbids ; tbo king has been the author of my 
disgrace ; you also, in seeing me naked, have violated decorum ; and it is 
necessary that one of you should die.” 

Gyges, after he had somewhat recovered from liis astonisliment, implored 
her not to compel him to so delicate and difficult on tilternative. But when 
he found that expostulations were vain, and tiiat ho must either kill Candaides 
or die himself by the hands of others, he chose rather to be the survivor. 

“Since my master must perish,” he replied, “and, notwithstanding my 
reluctance, by my hands, toll me how your purpose shdl be accomplished?” 

“The deed,” she answered, “shall be perpetrated in that very place 
where ha exhibited me naked j but you shall kill him in his sleep.” 

Their measures were acoordingly concerted ; Gyges hod no opportunity 
of esoape, nor of evading the alteiiiative proposed. At the approach of 
night, the queen conducted him to her chamber, and placed bim oebind the 
same door, with a dagger in his hand. Candaules was murdered in his 
sleep, and Gyges took immediate possession of his wfe and of the empire. 
Of the above event, Arcbiloobna of Faros, who lived about the some period, 
has made mention in some trimeter iambics. 

A deolaiatlon of the Delpliio oniole confirmed Gyges in Ins possession of 
the sovereignty. Tlie Lydians resented the fate of Candaules, and had 
recourse to arms. A stipulation was at leugtlx made betwixt the different 
parties, that if the oracle decided in favour of Gyges, he should continue 
on the throne ; if othermse, it should revert to the Heraolidm. Altliough 
Gyges retained the supreme authority, the words of the oracle expresuy 
intimated, tliat the Heraclidm should be avenged in the person of the fifw 
descendant of Gy^es. To this prediction, until it was ultimately accom- 
plished, neither princes nor people paid the smallGst attention. Thus did 
the Mermnadm obtain the empire to the injurious exolusion of the Heraolides. 


THE STOBY OF OBCEStja AS TOLD BY HBBODOTUS 

On the death of his father CroeaUB succeeded to the thi'onei he began 
to reigu at the age of thirty-five, and he immediately commenced hostUities 
with tlie Ephesians. Whilst he besieged Ephesus witli an army, Uie inhabit- 
ants made a solemn decUoatlon of their city to Minerva, oonneoting with a 
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rope their wnlle to the temple of the goddesa. This temple is at a distance 
of about seven atedia from the old town, which was tlien besieged. These 
CrcDsus attacked drat. Soon afterwards he made war on every state, both 
of the lonians and the JIEoliaiis ; the motives which ho assigned were various, 
imxjortant in some instances | but when such oould not be found, frivolous 
Xirotexts sufficed. 

Not satisfied mtli compelling the Aaiatio Greeks to pay him tribute, he 
determined to build a fleet, and attaok tlioae who lived in the islands. He 
was deterred from this purpose, although he had made great preparations 
by the memorable re^y of Bias of Frieno, who was at that time in Sardis ; 
or, as others say, of Pittaoua of Mytilene, Tlie king waa inquiring of this 
person whether there was any news from Greece: “The Islanders, Sh,” he 
rexjlied, “are collecting a body of ten tliousand horse to attack you and 
Saidis.** The king, suppoinng him serious, said, he hoped tiie gods might 
put it into the minds of the Islanders to invade the Lydians wiSi Cavalry. 
The other thus interrupted him : “ Your wish to see the inhabitants of the 
islands pursue such nieasures is certainly reasonable ; but do you not irnag* 
ine tliat your building a fleet to attaok tlie Islanders must give them equal 
satisfaction? They can wish for no hotter opportunity of revenging tlie 
cause of those Greeks on the continent, reduced by you to servitude, than 
by meeting tlie Lydians on the oeeau.” The wisdom of the remark was 
acceptable to Crossus ; he declined all thoughts of ooustruotiiig a fleet, and 
entered into an amicable allianee with the lonians of the Islands. 

Ho afterwards progressively subdued almost all the nations which are 
situate on this side the liver lialys. Tlie Oilicians and the Lycians alone 
were not brought under his yoke ; but ho totally vanquished tlie Lydians, 
Phrygians, Mysians, Morianainian^ Chalybians, Paiihlogonians, Thracians, 
Thynians, Bimynians, Gorians, lonians, Dorian^ iGoliaus, and Poinphylians. 

After 01*068118 had obtained all these victories, and extended t£e power 
of the Lydians, Sardis became the resort of tlie great and the ofliuont, as 
well as of those who were celebrated in Greece for tlieir talents and their 
wisdom. Among these was Solon : at the request of the Athenians, he had 
formed a code of laws for tlieir use. He haa then engaged in a course of 
travels, which was to be of ton years’ continuauoe ; his avowed purpose was 
of a philosophical nature ; but his real object was to avoid the neoesaity of 
abrogating the laws he hud enacted. The Athenians were of themselveB 
uiialde to do this, having bound themselves, by the most solemn oaths, to 
Xiieserve inviolate, for ten years, the institiitioua of Solon. 

(kossus and Salon 

On account of these laws, as well os to see tlie world, Solon in his travels 
had visited Amosls [Aahmes], in Egypt, and came now to Crensoa, at Sar> 
dis. He was received on his arrival ivith the kindest hospitality, and enter- 
taiued in the palace of Ci'gbsus. In a few days, tlie king directed liis servants 
to attend Solon to the different repositories of his wemth, and to show him 
their splendid and valuable contents. When he had observed them all, 
Croesus thus addressed him *. 

“ My Athenian guest, the voice of fame speaks loudly of your wisdom. 
I have heard much of your travels i that you have heeu led, by a truly phil- 
oBophio spirit, to visit a considerable portion of the globe. I am hence 
induced to inquire of you what man, of all whom you have beheld, seemed 
to you moat happy? ” 

II, vr.— VOL. II. 2a 
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Thfi oxpeotatioii of being himself esteemed the happiest of miaiikind^ 
prompted his inquiry, Solon proved by his reply, his attachment to ti'utlil 
and abhorrence of f attery. 

“ I think,** eaid he, ^‘0 king, that Tellus the Athenian best deserved the 
appellation of happ^” Crmsns was astonished. ”Oii wliat,’* he ashed, 

“ ware the olaima of Tellus, to this distinotion, founded? ’* 

Bfioauae,’* answered Solon, “ under the protection of a most excellent 
form of govemmeut, Tellus hod many virtuous and amiable ohildreu; he 
saw their offspring, and they all survived him : at the close of a prosperous 
life we celebrated his funeral, witli eveiy ciroumstauee of honour. In a 
contest 'witli some of their neighbours, at Eleusis, he dew to the assistance 
of his oountrymen: he contributed to the defeat of tlie enemy, and met 
death in ihe held of glory. Tlie Athenians publicly buried him, in the 
place where he foil; and his funeral pomp was magnifioently attended.” 

Solon was continuing to make xespeotial mention of Tellus, when Croeaus 
anxiously interrupted him, and desired to know whom, next to Tellus, he 
esteemed most happy, not doubting but the answer would now be favourable 
to himself. 

Oleobis and Bito,” replied Solon ; ” they were Argives by birtli, fortu* 
nate iu their oiroumstaueos, and so remarkable for thoir bodily prowess that 
tiiioy bad both of tliem been crowned os conquerors iu their public games. 
It is further related of them, that on a certain festival of Juno their motlier 
was to have been carried to the temple in a chariot drawn by oxen. The 
beasts were not ready for the purpose i hut the young men instantly took tlie 
yokes upon themselves, and drew their motlior in the oarriage to the temple, 
through a apace of forty-five furlongs. Having performed this in the pres- 
ence of innumerable spectators, they terminated their lives in a manner which 
was singularly fortunate. In tliis event the deity made it appear t^t death 
is a greater blessing to mankind than life. The surrounding multitude pro- 
clainied their praise ; the men commended their prowess ; tlie women envied 
their mother, who was delighted with the deed itself and Uie glory which 
attended it. Standing before the shrine, slie implored the divinity, in whose 
honour her sous* exertions hod been made to grant them the grea^t bless- 
ing mail ooiild reoelve. After liei* prayers, and when the succeeding sacii- 
fica and festival was ended, the young men retired to rest within the tem^cj 
but they rose no more. The Argives have preserved at Delphi the figures 
of Oleobis and Bito, as of men deserving superior distinotion. This, accord- 
ing to Solon*s estimate, was happiness in the second degree. 

CreasuB was still dissatisfied. ** Man of Athens,*’ he resumed, “tiiink you 
so meanly of my prosperity as to place mo even beneath men of private and 
obscure condition r ” 

“ Oroesua,” he replied, “ you inquire of mo my sentiinents of human 
nature ; of me, wlio consider the divine beings as viewinjg men mth invidious 
and mi^^nant aspects. In the space of a protracted life, how many things 
occur whioh we see with reluotaiioe and support witli anguish. I will sup- 
pose the term of human life to extend to seventy years ; this period, if we 
except the intercalatory months, will amount to twenty-five tiiousaiid two 
hundred days : to make our computation regular and exact, suppose add 
this month to each alternate year, we shall then have thixby-nve additional 
inontlia, or one thousand two himdred and fifty days. The whole seventy 
years will therefore oonsist of twenty-six tliousand two hundred and fifty 
days, yet of this number every day will be productive of some new inoident. 
Thus, Croesus, our nature appears a ooutlnued series of calamity. I see you 
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as the sovei'eigii of many nations^ and possessed of extraordinary ai&nenoe 
and power* But X slifdl not be able to give a satlslactory answer to the ques- 
tion you propose, till I know that your scene of life shall have closed witli 
tronqiiilhtyi The man of affluence is not, in fact^ more happy than the pos- 
sessor of a bare suffloienoy ; unless, iu addition to his wealtli, his end of life 
be fortunate. We often discern misery in the midst of splendid plenty, 
wliilst real happiness is found in humbler stations. The rich man, who 
knows not happiness, surpasses but in two things the humbler hut more 
fortunate character, with whom we compare him. Yet there am a variety 
of incidents in which the latter excels the former. The rich, man can gratify 
his passions, and has little to apj)rehend from accidental injuries. The poor 
mau^B condition exempts him entirely from these sources of affliction. He, 
moreover, possesses strength and health; a stranger to misfortune, he is 
blessed in his children, and amiable in himself. If at the end of such a life 
his doatli be fortunate, this, 0 long, is the truly happy man ; the object of 
your inquiry. 

“ Cull no man happy till you know the nature of his death ; he is at bast 
but fortunate. All these requisites for happiness it is in no man's power to 
obtain, for no one region con supply them ; it nSoids, perhaps, tlie enjoyment 
of some, blit it is remarkable for the absence of others. That which yitdds 
the more numerous sources of gratification, is so far the best : such also is the 
impei'fection of man, excellent in some respects, weak and defective in others. 
He who possesses the most advantages, and afterwards leaves the world with 
composure, ho alone, 0 01*038118, Is entitled to our admiration. It is tiie part 
of insdom to look to the event of things ; for the Deity often overwhelms 
with misery those who have formerly been placed at the summit of felicity." 

To tliese words of Solon, Crmsus refused both his esteem and praise, and 
he afterwards dismissed the pliilosopher with indifference. The sentiment 
which prompts us not to be elate with temporary bliss, but to look beyond 
the present moment, appeared to Creesus neither wise nor just. 

Vision ^ 0i‘oe8m 

Solon -was no sooner departed than, as if to punish Ci-gbsus for his arro- 
gance in esteeming himself the happiest of mankind, a wonderful event befell 
nim, which ecemea a visitation from heaven. He saw in his^deep a vision, 
menacing the calamity which afterwards deprived him of his son ; Croesus 
had two sons : the one marked by natural defect, being dumb ; the other, 
whose name was Atys, ivas distinguished by liis supei'ior aecomplishmoiits. 
The intimation of the vision which 01*083118 saw, was, that Atys should die 
by the point of an iron spear. Roused and terriflil by his dream, he revolved 
the matter BeriouaLy in his mind. His first step was to settle liia son in mar- 
riage : he then took from him the command of the Lydian troops, whom ho 
beroro oondnoted in their warlike expeditious ; the spears and darts, with 
every otlier kind of hostile weapon, he removed from the ap^tments of the 
men to those of the women, tluit his son might not suffer injury from the 
fall of them, as they were suspended. 

Whilst the nuptials of this son employed his attention, an unfortunate 
bomioide arrived at Sardis, a Phrygian by nation, and of the royal famil]^ 
Ha presented himself at tiie palace of Crmsus, from whom he roqiiired and 
received expiation with the usual ceremonies. The Lydian mode of expia- 
tion nearly resembles that of the Greeks. When Crmsus had performed 
what custom exacted, he inquired who and whence ho was. 
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From what part,” said he, “of Phrygia do you come? why ate you a 
auppliniit to me ? what man or woman have you slain ? ” ” 0 king," re- 

plied the stranger, “ 1 am the sou of Gordius, who was the son of Midas. 
My name is Adraetua : unwillingly I have killed my brother, for which I am 
hauished by iny fatlier, and rendered entirely destitute.’*— “ You come," re- 
plied Croesus, “ of a family whom I esteem my friends. My protection shall, 
in return, be extended to you. Ton shell reside in my palace, and be 
provided with every necessary. You will do well not to suffer your miS' 
fortune to distress you too much.” Croesus then received him into his 


family. 

There axmeai'ed about this time near Olympus, in Mysia, a wild boar 
of an Qxtraormnary size, which, issuing from the mountain, did great injury 
to the Mysions. They had frequently attacked it; but tlieir attempts 
to destroy it, so far from proving successful, had been attended with loss to 
themselves. In tlie extremity, therefore, of their distress, they sent to 
OrcBsua a message of the following import : “ Tliero has appeared among 
us, 0 king, a wild boar of a most extraordinary size, injuring us much ; 
hut to destroy which all our most strenuous endeavours have proved lu- 
effeotual. We entreat you, therefore, to send to us your son, at tlie head 
of a chosen band, mth a number of dogs, to relieve us from this formidable 
animal.” GroesuB, remenibei'ing his dream, answered them thus : “ Of my 
son you must fortenr to make mention ; him I cannot send ; he is lately 
married, and his time and attention sufficiently employed. But a chosen 
band of Lydians, hunters and dogs, shall attend you ; and I shall diarge 
them to take every possible means of relieving you, os soon as possible, 
from the attacks of the boar,” 

This answer of Ormsus satisfied the Mysltuis ; but the young man heaF> 
ing of the matter, and that his fatiier had refused the solioitatioiis of the 
Mysians for Jam to accompany them, hastened to the presence of the king, 
and spoke to him as follows : “It was formerly, sir, esteemed, in our 
nation, both excelleut and honourable to seek renown in war, or in the 
Imnting of wild beasts ; but you now deprive me of both tliese opi^rtu- 
iiities of signalizing myself, without having reason to accuse me either of 
cowardice or sloth. Whenever I am now seen iii public, how mean aud 
oouteniptible shall I appear ! How will my fellow-citizens, or my new wife, 
esteem me ? what oan be her opinion of me man whom she has married ? 
Suffer me, then, sir, eitlier to proceed on this expedition, or condescend to 
Qonviuoe me tliat the motives of your refusal ace reosouable and sufficient." 

“ My son," replied Croesus, “ I do not in any respect think unfavourably 
of your courage or your conduct. My behaviour towards you is iiiflueaced 
by a vision, which has lately warned me that your life wUl be short, and 
that you must perish from the wound of an iron spear. This, first of all, 
induced me to accelerate your nuptials, and also to refuse your presence in 
the proposed expedition, wishing by my caution to preserve you at least as 
long as I shall live. I esteem you as my only son ; for your brother, on 
account of his infirmity, is in a maimer lost to me,” 

“ Having had such a vision,” returned Atys to his father, “ I can easily 
forgive your anxiety ooncerning me ; but as you apparently misconceive the 
matter, suffer me to explain what seems to have escaped you. The vision, 
as you affirm, intimated that my death should be occasioned by the point 
of a spear ; but what arms or spear has n wild boar, that you should dread ? 
If, indeed, it had been told you that I was to perish by a tusk, or something 
of a similar nature, your conduct would have been strictly proper ; but as 
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a sp6ar*B point ia the object of yoiip alarm, and we are not going to contend 
witti men, I hope for your penniasion to join this party.” 

“ Son,” answered OrcesUB, “ your reasoning, ooneerning ray dream, bas 
induced me to alter my opinion, and I permit you to go to this chase.” 


Ormm% Iio%ei Sis Son 

The king then sent for Adrastua the Phrygian, whom, on his appearing, 
he thus addressed : I do not mean to remind you of your former calamities ; 
but you must have in memory that I expiated you in your distress, took you 
into mjr family, and supplied all your necessities. I have now, therefore, 
to solicit that return oi kindness which my conduct claims. In this pro- 
posed hunting exouraion, you must be the guardian of iny son ; preserve 
him on the way from any secret treaohery, which may threaten your com- 
mon security, It is oonsisteiit^ that you should go where bravery may bo 
distinguished, and reputation gained; valour has been the distinction of your 
family, and wiUi personal vigour has descended to yourself.” 

“At your request, 0 king,” replied Adrastus, “I shall comply with 
whet I should otherwise have refused. It becomes not a man like myself, 
oppressed by so great a calamity, to appear among my more fortunate 
equals j I have never wished, and I have frequently avoided it. My grati- 
tude, in the present instance, impels me to obey your oominands. 1 will 
therefore engage to aocompany and guard your sou, and promise, as far as 
my care can avail, to restore him to you safe.” 

Immediately a band of youths were seleoted, the d^s of chase prepared, 
and the train departed. Arriving in the viouiity of Olympus, they sought 
the beast ; and having found his haunt, they Burxoimded it in a body, and 
Attacked him irltlz their speara> It so happened^ timt the stranger Adrsstus, 
who had been purified for murder, directing a blow at the boar, missed his 
aim, and killed the son of CrcBSUs. Thus he was destroyed by the point 
of a spoar, and the vision proved to be proplietio. A messenger immedi- 
ately hastened to Sardis, informing Creosus of the event which occasioned the 
death of his son. 

Croesus, mucli ns ho was afflicted with his domestic loss, bore it the less 
patiently, because it was inflicted by him whom he had himself purified and 

S roteoted. He broke into violent oomplaints at his misfortune, and invoked 
upiter, the deity of expiation, in attestation of the injuiy he liad received. 
Ho invoked him also as the guardian of hospitality anu friendship ; of hospi- 
tality, because, in receiving a stranger, he had received the mui^derer of his 
son ; of friendship, because the man whose aid he might have expected had 
proved his greatest enemy* 

Whilst his thoughts wore thus occupied, the Lydians appeared wiUi tlie 
body of his son; tlie homicide followed. He advaueed toxrams Croesus, and, . 
with extended hands, implored that he might suffer death upon the Wdy of 
him whom he had slain. He recited his former calamities, to which was 
now to be added that he was the destroyer of the man who had expiated 
him; he was consequently no longer fit to live. Croesus listened to him 
with attention ; and, although oppressed by his own paternal grief, ha could 
not refuse his compassion to Adrastus, to whom he spolce as follows: “ My 
friend, I am sufficiently revenged by your voluntiiry condemnation of your- 
self. You are net gailty of this event, £or you did it without dnsigu. The 
offended deity, who warned me of the evil, has accomplished it.” Croesus, 
therefore, buried his son with the proper ceremonies ; but the unfortunate 
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deaceadftiit of Midas^ Trho had killed his brother and his friend) retired at 
the dead of night to the place 'where Atya was buried, and, oonfessing him- 
self to be the most miserable of mankind, slew himself on the tomb. 


CrccBita Considts OmeUs 

The two years which succeeded the death of his son wore passed by 
Croesus in extreme ailHiction. His grief was at length suspended by the 
increasing greatness of the Persian empire, as well as by that of Gyrus, son 
of Cambjrsos, who had derived Astynges, son of Cyaxares, of his dominions. 
To restrain the power of Poisia before it should become too groat and too 
e^^teneiva, was the object of his solicitude. Listening to those suggestions) 
lie determined to consult the different oracles of Greocoi and also that of 
Libya; and for this purpose he sent messengers to Delphi, the Phooian Abo}, 
and to Dodona ; he sent hJso to Amphlaraus, Tiophonius, and the Milesian 
Branohidnj. The nhove-mentioned are the oracles which Croesus oonsulted 
in Greece i he sent also to the Libyan Ammon. His motive in these consul- 
tations was to form an idea of tlie truth of the oraoles respectively, meaning 
afterwards to obtain from them a deoisive opinion oouceming an expedition 
against the Persians. 

He took this method of proving the trntli of their different communica- 
tions. He settled with his Lydian messengers, tliat each should consult the 
different oraoles> on the hundredth day of their departure from Sardis, and 
respectively ask what Creesus, the son of Alyattes, was doing : they were to 
write down and oommunioate to Creesus the reply of each pnrtioular oraole. 
Of tlie oracular answers in general we have no account remaining j but the 
Lydians had no sooner entered the temple of Delphi, and proposed their 
q[i\eations, than the Pythian answered thus, in heroic verse : 

I count the mud, I measure out the sea ; 

The silent aud tlw dumb are heard by me : 

E'en noST the odours to my sense that rise, 

A tortoise boiling with a iamb supplies, 

Whero brass below and brass abore it lies. 

They wrote down the communication of the Pythian, and returned to 
Sardis. Of the answers which his other messengers brought on their return, 
Crmsus found none which woi'e satisfactory. Bub a fervour of gratitude and 
piety was excited in him, ns soon as ho was informed of the reply of the 
Pythian ; aud he exclaimed, without reserve, that there was no true oracle 
bub at Delphi, for this alone had explained his employment at the stipulated 
time. It seems that on the day appointed for his servants to consult the 
different oraoles, determining to do what it would be equally difficult to dis- 
cover or explain, lie had out m pieces a tortoise and a lamb, and boiled them 
together in a covered vessel of brass. 

Croesus, after these things, determined to conciliate the divinity of Delphi, 
by a great aud magiiidceut saoiidce. He offered up three thousand ohoseii 
victims ; he collected a great number of couches decorated with gold and 
silver, many goblets of gold, and vests of purple; all these lie consumed 
together upon one immense pile, thinking by these means to render the deity 
more auspicious to his hopes ; he persuaded Ills subjects also to offer up, in 
like manner, the proper objects for sacriiice they respectively possessed. As, 
at the conolusion of the above oeromony, a oonsideroble quantity of gold had 
run together, lie formed of it a number of tiles. The larger of these were 
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fiix palms loagt tlis smallsr thi'ee, but nous of them wsie less tban a palm in 
thioknesS) and Trere one Imndred and seveuteeu in number ; four were 
of the purest gold, ureighing each one talent and a half ; the rest were of 
inferior quality, but of toe weight of two talents. He coustruoted also a lion 
of pure gold, which weighed ten talents. It was originally placed in the 
Delphian temple, on the above gold tiles ; but when th& edifice was burned, 
it fell from its place, and now stands in the Corinthian treasury: it lost, 
however, by the fire, three talents and n half of its former weight. 

Crossus, moreover, sent to Delphi two large cisterns, one of gold, and 
one of silver : that of gold was placed on the right han^ in the vestibule 
of the temple; the silver one was placed on the left. These also were 
removed when the temple was consumed by fire : the golden goblet weighed 
eight talents and a half and twelve minm, and was B>Rerwa^ placed in the 
Glazomenian treasury; that of silver is capable of holding six hundred 
amphorco ; it is placed at the entrance of the temple, and used by the inhab> 
itants of Delphi in their Theophaiiian festival ; they assert it to have been 
the work of Theodorus of Samos, to which opinion, as it is evidenlily the pro- 
duction of 110 mean artist, X am inclined to accede. The Corinthian treasury 
also poBsesses four silver casks, which wera sent by CrcBsus, in addition to the 
above, to Delplii. His munifioenoe did not yet cense : he presented also two 
basins, one of gold, another of silver. An inscription on that of gold, asserts 
It to have been the gift of the Lacedeamoniana ; but it ia not true, for this 
also was the gift of Crcesus. To gratify the Laoedeemonians, a certain Del-' 
phian wrote Siis insoription : X know his name, but forbear to disclose it. 
The boy through whose hand the water flows, was given by the LaoedBemo- 
nians; the basins undoubtedly were not. Many other smaller presents 
accompanied tliese ; among which were some silver dishes, and the figure of 
a woman in gold, throe cubits high, who, according to the Delphians, was 
the person wno made bread for the family of Crcesus. This prince, besides 
all tnab we have euumerated, consecrated at Delphi his ^vife's neoklaoes and 
girdles. 

To Amphiaraua, having heard of his valour and misfortunes, he sent a 
ahield of solid gold, with a strong spear mode entirely of gold, both shaft 
and head. These were all, within my memory, preserved at Thebes, in the 
temple of the Xsmenian Apollo. 

The Beply (jf the OraeleB 

The Lydians, who were entrusted with the care of these presents, were 
directed to inquire whether Croesus might auspiciously undertake on expedi- 
tion against the Persians, and whether he should prooure any confederate 
assistance. On their arrival at the destined places, they deposited their pres- 
ents, and mode their inquiries of the oracles precisely in the following terns : 
“ Crcesus, sovereign of Lydia, and of various nations, esteems these the only 
genuine oracles ; in return for the sagacity which has maiked jj^our deolara- 
tions, he sends these proofs of liis liberality: he finally desues to know 
whether he may proceed agmnst the Persians, and whether he should require 
the assistance of allies.” The answers of the oracles tended to the same pur- 
pose ; both of them assuring Greesus, that if he prosecuted a war witfii 
Persia, he should overthrow a mighty empire ; and both recommended him 
to form an allianoe with the most powerful states of Greece. 

The report of these communications transported Greesus with excess of 
joy : elated with the idea of becoming the conqueror of Gyrus, he sent again 
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to Delphi) inquired the number of inhabitants there, and presented each 
\nth two golden staters. In acknowledgment for bis liberality, the Delphi- 
ans assigned to Crmsus and tlio Lydians the privilege of first consulting the 
oracle) m preference to oUier nations ; a distinguished seat in their temple ; 
together ^vith the immutable right, to such of them as pleased to accept 
it, of being enrolled among the oitizens of Delphi. 

After the above-mentioned marks of his niunidcenee to the Delphians, 
Croesus consulted their oracle a third time. His experience of its veraoity 
increased the ardour of his curiosity } he was now anxious to be informed 
whether his power would be perpetual. The following was the answer of 
the Pythian i 

AVhen o’er the Med^ a mnle shall sit on high, 

O'er pebbly Hennas then, soft hydian, fiy ; 

Fly \rith all haste ; for s^ety Bcom thy feme. 

Nor Borupio to deserve a ooward’s nama 

When the above verses were cominunicated to Orcesue, he was more 
delighted than ever : confident that a mule would never be sovereign of the 
■Medes, and that consequently he could have nothing to fear for himself or 
his posterity. His first object was to discover which were the most powerful 
of the Grsoiau states, and to obtain their alliance. 

CrcBBUB Makes an Alliance with ^arta 

Croesus eocordingly sent messen^rs to Sparta with presents, at the 
same time directing wem to form an onensive alliance with the people. They 
delivered their message in these terms : “ Croesus, sovereign of Lydia, and 
oi various nations, thus addresses himself to Sparta; I am direeted by the 
oracles to form a Grecian oUianoe ; and, as 1 know yon to be pre-oininent 
above all the states of Greece, I, without oolluaion of any kind, desire to 
become your friend and ally.” The Lacedromoniaus haying heard of the 
oracular declaration to Croesus, were rejoiced at his diatiuction iu their 
favour, and instantly acceded to tlie proposed terms of confederacy. It is to 
be observed, that Creesus lind formerly rendered kindness to the i/aoedcemo- 
nions : they had sent to Sardis ic purchase some gold for the purpose of 
erecting the statue of Apollo, which is still to be seen at Momit Tliornax : 
Creesus presented them with all tliey wanted. 

lufiuenced by this consideration, as well as by liis decided partialitj to 
them, they entered into allhis vieu^ : they declared themselves ready to give 
snoh assistance as he wanted ; and, farther to mark their attachment, wey 
prepared, as a present for the king, a brazen vessel, capable of containing 
three hundred amphorss, and ornamented round the brim with tlie figures 
of vadous animals. This, however, never reached Sardis; the occasion of 
which is thus differently explained. The Lacedasmonians affirm, that their 
vessel was intercepted near Samos, on its way to Sardifl, by the Samians, 
who had fitted out some ships of war for this particular purpose. The 
Samians, on the contrary, assert, that the Lacedasmonians employed on this 
business did not arrive iu time ; but, hearing that Sardis was lost, and 
Ci'OBBua in captivity, they disposed of their charge to some private individuals 
of Samos, who presented it to the temple of Juno. They wlio acted this 
part, might perhaps, on their return to Sparta, deolnro that tiie vessel had been 
violently taken from them by the Samians. Suoh is the story of tliis vessel, 

CrcBsus, deluded by the words of the oracle, prepared to lead his forces 
into Cappadocia, in full expectation of becoming conqueror of Cyrus and of 
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Fersiat Whilst he was employed in providing for tliia expedition, a certain 
Lydian, named Sardnnis, wlio had always among hia ooimtrymeii the repu- 
tation of iviadom, and became still more memorable from this occasion, thus 
addi'Gsaed CrcBsus : “ You meditate, 0 king I an attack upon men who aro 
clothed with the skins of animals j who, inhabiting a country but little cul- 
tivated, live on what tlie^ can procure, not on what they wish ; strangers to 
the taste of wine, they drink water only; even figs are a delicacy with which 
they are unacquainted, and all our luxuries are entirely unknown to them. 
If you conquer them, what con you take from suoh as have nothing? hut if 
you shall be defeated, it becomes you to think of what you, on your part, 
will be deprived. Whon they shall once have tasted our delicacies, we shall 
never agaizi be able to get rid of tliem. I indeed am thankful to the gods 
for not inspiring the Persians with the wish of invading Lydia,” Croesus 
disregarded this admonition : it is nevei'lheless certain, that Ihe Persians, 
before their conquest of Lydia, were strangei's to every species of luxury. 
The Cappadocians are by the Greeks called Syrians. Before the empire 
of Persia existed, tliey were under the dominion of the Medes, though at this 
period in subjection to Cyrus. The different empires of the Lydians and 
the Medes were divided by the river Halysj which lising in a mountain of 
Armenia, passes through Gilioia, leaving in its progress the Matienians on 
the right, and Phrygia on the left : then stietohing towards tlie north, it 
separates the Cappadocian Syrians from Paphlagonia, which is on the left of 
the stream, Tims tlie river Halys separates all the lower parts of Asia from 
the sea, which fiows opposite to Cyprus, as far as the Buxine, a space over 
wliioh an aotive man could not travel in less than five days. 

Oirosms Invades Cappadocia 

Croesus continued to advance towards Cappadocia; he was desirous of 
adding the country to his dominions, but he was principally iniiuenaed by 
Ills confidence in the oracle, and his zeal for reTonging on Cyrus the cause 
of Astyages. Astyages was son of Gy axaros, king of the Medes, and brother- 
in-law to CroBBUs ; he was now vanquished and detained in captivity by 
Cyrus, son of Cambyses. The affinity bet^vixt Croesus and Asty^es was of 
this nature: Some tumult having arisen among the S^thian Nomads, a 
number of them retired clandestinely into the territories of the Medes, where 
C^^axares, son of Phraortes, and grandson of Deioces, was at that time king« 
1-te received the fagiUves under his protection, and, after showing them 
many marks of Iiis favour, he entrusted some boys to their care, to learn the 
language, and the Soythian management of wie_ bow. These Scythians 
employed much of their time in hunting, in whioh they were generally, 
tliougn not always, successful. Cyaxares, it seems, was of an irritahle dis- 
position, and meeting them one day, when they returned without any gome, 
ne treated them with much insolenoe and asperity. Th^ oonceivea them- 
selves injured, and determined not to acquiesce in the imront. After some 
consultation among tliemselves, Ihey determined to hill one of tlie oliildim 
entrusted to their care, to dress him as tliey were accustomed to do their 

g ame, and to serve him up to Cyaxares. Having done this, they resolve to 
y to Sardis, where Alyattes, son of Sadyattes, was king. They executed 
their purpose. Cyaxares and his guests partook of tlie human fiesh, and the 
Soythians immediately sought tlie proteoBon of Alyatles* 

Cyaxai’es demanded theii persons ; on refusal of whicli, a war commenced 
betwixt the Lydians and the Medea, which continued five years. It was 
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attended mth varloufl aucoese ; and it is remarkable tliat one of tbelr engage- 
inents took place in tlie nigliti In the sixth year, and in the midst of an 
engagement, when neither side could reasonahly claim superiority, the day 
was suddeniy involved in darkness. This plienomenon, and the particular 
period at whioli it ^vas to happen, had been foretold to tlie lonians by Thales 
the Milesian. Awed by the solemnity of the events the ^rties desisted 
from the engagement, and it further influenced them both to listen to certain 
propositions for peace, which were made by Syennesis of Cilicisi and Laby 
netuB of Babylon. To strengthen the treaty, these persons also recom- 
mended a matrimonial connection. They advised that Alyattes should give 
Aryenis, his daughter, to Astyages, son of Gy ax ares, from &e just oonviotion 
that no political engagements are durable, unless strengthened by the closest 
of all possible bonds. The ceremony of concluding alliana^ is the same in 
this nation as in Greece, with tins addition, that both parties wound them- 
selves in the atm, and lick each other's blood. 

Astyages, therefore, was the grandfatlier of Cyrus, though at this time 
vanquished by him, and Ida captive- This was what excited the original 
enmity of Croesus, and prompted him to inquire of the oracle, whether ho 
should make war upon rersia. He interpreted the delusive reply which 
was given him, in a manner the most favourable to himself, and proceeded 
in his concerted expedition. When he arrived at the river Hnlys, he passed 
over his forces on bridges, which he there found constructed ; although the 
Greeks in general assert that this service was rendered him by Thales 
the Milesian. Whilst Crcssus was hesitating over what part of the river he 
should attempt a passage, as there was no bridge then constructed, Thales 
divided it into two branches. He sunk a deep trench, which commencing 
above tlie camp, from the river, was conducted round it in the form of a 
semicircle till it win met the ancient bed. It thus became easily fordable 
on either side. *xheVQ are some who say, that the old channel was entirely 
dried up, to which opinion 1 can by no means assent, for then their return 
would have been equally difBoult. 

Oycenis in Ooi\flict ifiith Oifrus 

CrosBUB having passed over with his army, came into tliat part of Cappa- 
docia which is called Fteiia, the best situated in point of strength of aU that 
district, and near the city of Sinope, on the Buxine. He here flxed his sta- 
tion, and, after wasting the Syrian lands, besieged and took the Pterians* 
principal city. He destroyed also the neighbouring towns, and almost ex- 
terminated the Syrians, from whom he had certainly received no injury. 
Cyrus at length collected liis forces, and, taking with him those nations 
which, lay betNvixt himself and the invader, advanced to meet him. Before 
ho began his march, he despatched emissaries to the lonians, with the view 
of detaching tliem from Croesus. This not sucoeeding, he moved forward, 
and attacked Croesus in his camp; they eimagsd on the plains of Pterin, 
with the greatest ardour on both sides. The battle was continued with 
equal violence and loss till night parted the combatants, leaving neither in 
possession of victory. 

The army of Creesus being inferior in number, and Cyrus on tlie morrow 
discovering no inclination to renew the engagement, the Ly^an prince 
detei'miued to return to Sardis, intending to claim the assistance of the 
Egyptians, with whoso king, Amasis, he had formed an alliance, previous 
to his treaty with the Lacedmmonians. He had also made an offensive and 
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defensive league with the BabyloniRDS^ over whom Labynetua was then king. 
With these) in addition to the Lacedmmouian aids* who were to bo ready at 
a stipulated period, he resolved, after spending a certain time in winter 
quarters, to attack the Persians early in the spmg, Pull of these thoughts, 
CrccBus returned to Sardis, and immediately sent mcssengcia to his different 
allies, requiring them to meet at Sardis, within the space of dve months. 
The troops which he had led against the j?er5ians, being chiefly mei'oenaries, 
he disemoodied and dismissed, never supposing that Cyi'Us, who had cer* 
tainly no claims to victory, would think of following him to Sardis, 

Whilst the mind of Croesus was thus oooupied, the lande near his capital 
were infested with a multitude of serpents $ and it was observed, that to 
feed^ on these, the horses neglected end forsook their pastures. Croesus con- 
ceiving this to bo of mysterious import, which it certainly was, sent to make 
inquiry of the Telmessian priests ooiicernlng it. The answer which his 
messengers received, explaining the prodigy, tJiey liad no opportunity of 
communioating to Croesus, for oefore they could possibly return to Sardis, 
he was defeated and a captive. The Telmessiaiis nnd thus interpreted the 
incident : — that a foreign army was about to attack Croasus, on whose arri- 
val the natives would be certainly subdued ; for as the serpent was produced 
from the earth, the horse might be oonsidored both ns a foreigner and an 
enemy, Wlten the ministers of the oraclo reported this answer to Croesus, 
he was idready in oaptivity, of whioh, and of the events which acoompanied 
it, they were at that time ignorant. 

Cynis was well-informed that it was the intention of Croesus, after the 
battle of Pteria, to dismiss his forces ; he conceived it therefore advisable, to 
advance with all imaginable expedition to Sardis, before the Lydian forces 
could again be collected. The measure was no sooner canoeited than exe- 
cuted; and conducting his army instantly into Lydia, he was himself the 
messenger of his arrival. Creesus, although distressed by an event so con- 
trary to his foresight and expeotation, lost no time in preparing the Lydians 
for battle. At that period no nation of Asia was more Jiaidy or more valiant 
than the Lydians. They fought prindpidly on horseWok, armed with long 
spears, and were very expert in the management of the horse. 

The field of battle was a spacious and open plain in the vicinity of Sardis, 
intersected by many streams, and by the Hyllus in portioulor, all of whioh 
united with one larger than the lUst, called the Hermns. This, rising in the 
mountain, which is sacred to Cybelc, finally empties itself into the sea, neat 
the oily Phooeoa. Hero Cyrus found the Lydians prepared for the en- 
counter; and as he greatly feared the impression of their oavalry, by the 
advice of Harpagus the Mode, he took the following means to obviate the 
danger. He ooUected all the camels whioh followed liis camp, carrying 
the pTovislons and other baggage ; talcing their burdens from those, he plooed 
on tiiem men aoooutred as Jiorsemen. Thus prepared, he ordered them to 
advance against the Lydian horse ; his infantry were to follow in the rear of 
the camels, and his own oavaliy olosed the order of the attaok. Having thus 
arranged his foioes, he oommanded that no quarter should be granted to the 
Lydians, but that whoever resisted should be put to death, Ctobbub himself 
excepted, who, whatever opposition ho might make, was at all events to be 
taken alive. He placed his camels in the van, knowing the hatred whioh a 
horse has to this animal, being neither able to support the smell nor the sight 
of it, He was satisfied that the pifneipal dependence of Gicssus was on his 
cavalry, whioh he hoped by this stratagem to rander ineffeotive. The en- 
gagement had no sooner commenoed, than the horses seeing and smelling the 
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cfimelS) ihr&w their own ranks into disorder, to the total disoonidture of 
Groasus, Nevertheless the Lydians did not immediately surrender the day: 
they discovered tlie strata^fem, and quitting their horses, engaged the Per- 
sians on foot; a great number of men fell on both sides; hut the Lydians 
nrere finally compelled to fly, and, retreathig within their walls, were there 
closely besieged. 

IZ7is &Uge of 8ardh 

Croesus, halievi^ the siege would be considerably protracted, sent other 
emissaries to his diirereiit confederates. TJie tendency of his former mission 
was to require their presence at Sardis within five months. He now en- 
treated the immediate assistance of his other alllesi in common witli the 
Lacedssmonians. 

Wliilst the Spartans found themselves in a precarious situation, the Sar- 
dian messenger arrived, relating the extreme danger of Orcssus, and request- 
ing their immediate assistance. This they without hesitation resolved to give, 
wliilst they ware making for this purpose, preparations of men and ships, a 
second messenger brought intelligence that Sardis was taken and Croesus in 
captivity. Strongly impressed by this wonderful c^amity, the Lacedmmo- 
nians made no further efforts. 

Sardis was thus taken ; On the fourteenth day of the siege, Cyrus sent 
fiome horsemen round his camp, promising a reward to him who should iirst 
scfde the wall. The attempt was made, but without success. After which, a 
certain Mardian, whose name was Hyrseades, made a daring effort on a part 
of the citadel where no sentinel was stationed, it being so strong and so 
difScult of approach as seemingly to defy all attack. Around this place 
alone Meles nad neglected to oarr^r his son Leon, whom he had by a con- 
cubine, the Telmessiaii priests liaving declared that Sai'dis should never 
he taken if Leon were carried round the walls. Leon, it seems, was car- 
ried by his father round every part of the citadel which was exposed to 
attack. He omitted taking him round that, which is opposite to Mount 
Tmolus, from the persuasion that its natural strength rendered all modes of 
defence unnecessary. Here, however, the Mardian had the preceding day 
observed a Lydian descend to recover his helmet, which had fallen down the 

E i'ocipice. He revolved the incident in hia mind. He attempted to scale it ; 
e ^vas seconded by other Persians, and their example followed by greater 
numhei'S. In this manner was Sardis stormed, and afterwards given to 
plunder. 

Tlie Fate qf Omam 

We have now to speak of the fate of Orossus. He had a son, as I have 
before related, who, tliougb nooomplislied in other resxieots, was unfortunately 
dumb. Croesus, in his former days of good fortune, had made every attempt 
to obtain a cure for this infirmity. Amongst other things, he sent to inquire 
of the Delphic oracle. The Pythian returned this answer : 

Wi(lc*rulinc Lydian, in thy widies wild, 

Aflk not to liear the nooeiits of Uty ohild; 

Far better -^vel'Q hh Bilcnoe for thy peace, 

And aad will be the dey irhezi thefc shall cease. 

During the storm of the city a Persian, meeting Croesus, was, through igno- 
rance of his peisou, about to kill him. The king overwhelmed by his calamity, 
took no care to avoid the blow or escape death ; but his dumb son, when he 
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Baw tlie violent designs of tlie Parian, overooma with astonishment and 
terror, exolaimed aloud, “ Oli, man, do not kill Crcesus 1 This was the first 
time he had ever artioulated, but he retained the faculty of speeoh from this 
event, as lon^ as he Hved. 

The Persiaim thus obtained possession of Sardis, and made Croesus captive, 
when be had reigned fourteen yeara and after a siege of foui-teeu days ; a 
mighty empire, agreeably to the prediction which had deluded him, being 
thou destroyed. The Persians brought him to the presence of Cyrus, who 
ordered liim to be placed in chains upon the summit of an huge wooden pile, 
with fourteen Lydian youths arouncl him. He did this, either desirous of 
offering to some deity the first-fruits of his victory, in coinpliauce with a vow 
wliioh lie had made ; or, perhaps, anxious to know whether any deity would 
liberate Crosaus, of whose piety he had heard much, from tlie danger of being 
consumed by fire. When Crcesus stood erect upon die pile, although in thS 
extremity oi misery, he did not forget the saying of Solon, whioh now ap- 
peared of divine inspiration, that no living mortal could he acoounted happy* 
when the remembrance of this sa^dug ooonrred to Croesus, it is said, tWt 
rousing himself from the profouudest silence of affliction, he tlirice pra- 
nounoed aloud the name of Solon. Cyrus, hearing this, desired by bis inter* 

E reters to know who it was that he invoked. They approached and asked 
im, but he continued silent. At length, being compelled to explain himself, 
he said, “ I named a man with whom I had raSier that all kings should con- 
verse, than be master of the greatest riches.^* Not being suffloiently under- 
stood, he was solicited to be more explicit; to their repeated and importunate 
inquiries, he replied to this effect : That Solon, an Athenian, had formerly 
visited him, a man who, when he had seen all his immense riches, treated 
them with ^daln j whoso sayings were at that moment verified in his fate— 
sayings which he had applied not to him in paitioular, hut to all mankind, 
and especially to those who were in their own estimation happy. While 
Croesus woe thus speaking the pile was lighted, and the fiame he^an to 
ascend. Cyrus being informed of whnt hud passed, felt compunction for 
what he had done. Hia heart reproached him, that being himself a nioitol, 
he had condemned to a cruel death by fire, a man formerly not inferior to 
himself. He feared the anger of the gods, and reflecting that all human 
affaire ore precarious and uncertain, he commanded the fixe to be instantly 
extinguished, and Croesus to be saved with his companions. They could not, 
however, with all their efforts, extinguish tlie flames. 

In this extremity, the Lydians affirm, that Ciussus, informed of the 
change of the king's sentiments in his favour by seeing the officious but 
aesmingly useless efforts of the multitude to extinguish the flames, 
implored the assistance of Apollo, entreating, that if he had ever made 
him any acceptable offering, he would now interpose and d^ver him from 
the iiupenfflug danger. When Croesus, with tears, had thus invoked the 
god, the sky, which before was serene and tranquil, suddenly became dark 
and gloomy, a violent atoim of rain succeeded, and the fire of the pUe was 
extinguished. This event satisfled Cyrus that Crcesus was both a good man 
in himself and a favourite of Heaven : causing him to be taken down from 
the pile, Croesus,” said he, addressing him, ** what could induce you to 
invade my territories, and become my enemy rather than my friend?” 
“ 0 king," replied Orceaus, “ it was the prevalence of yonr good and of my 
evil fortune whioh prompted my attempt, I attacked your dominions, ira* 
polled and deluded by the deity of the Ci’eeks. No man can be so infatuated 
as not to prefer tranquillity to war. In peace, children inter their parents j 
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war violates the order of nature, and causes parents to inter tlieir children, 
it must have pleased the gods that these things should so happen.” 

Cyrus iinme^ately ordered him to be unbound, placed him near liis 
person, and treated him with great respect ; indeed, he excited the admirar 
tion of all who were present. After an interval of silent meditation, Creesns 
observed the PersianB engaged in the plunder of the oltjr. Does it become 
me, Gyrus, “ said ho, “ to oontiaue siXent on this occasion, or to apeak the 
sentiments of my heart ? ” Cyrus entreated him to speak without appre- 
hension or reserve. About what,” he returned, ‘4s tliat multitude so 
eagerly employed?” — “They arc plundering your city,” replied Cyrus, 
“and possessing tliemselves of your wealth." — “No,” answered Croesus, 
they do not piuuder my city, nor possess themselyes of my wealth; I have 
no concern with either ; it is your property which they are thus destroying.” 

These words disturbed Cyrus j desiring, therefore, those who were 
present to withdraw, he asked Creesus what measuies be would recommend 
in the present emergence. “The gods,” answered Croesus, “have made me 
your captive, and you are therefore justly entitled to the benefit of my 
reflcofcioiis. Nature has made the Persians haughty but poor. If you 
permit them to indulge ivitbout restraint this spirit of devastation, by which 
they may become rion, it is probable that your acquiesoeuce may time foster 
a spirit of rebellion against yourself. I would recommend the following 
mode to be adopted, if agi’eeable to your wisdom; station some of your 
guards at each of the gates ; let it be their business to stop tlie plunderers 
ivitb their booty, and bid them assign, as a reason, that one-tenth part must 
be consecrated to Jupiter. Thus you will not incur their enmity by any 
seeming violence of conduct ; they will even accede without reluotanoe to 
your views, under the impression of your being actuated by pious motives,” 

Cyrus was delighted witli the advice, and immediately adopted it ; he 
stationed guards in tlie manner recommended by Croesus, whom he after- 
wards thus addressed i “ Cixeaus, your conduot and your words mark a 
princely character. I desire you, therefore, to request of me whatever you 
please, and your wish shall be instantly gratified.” — “ Sir,” replied Croesus, 
“ you will materially oblige me by permitting me to send these fetters to the 
god of Greece, whom, above all other gods, I have most honoured ; and to 
inquire of him, whether it be his custom to delude those who have claims 
upon his Icindness.” When Cyi'us expressed a wish to know the occasion 
cl this reproach, Orcesus ingenuously explaiued eadi particular of his con- 
duct, the oracles he had received, and the gifts he had presented, declaring 
that these iuspii'od communicatioiis had alone induced him to make war 
upon the Persians. He finished his narrative with a^in soliciting permis- 
siou to send and reproacli the divinity wMch had daoeived him. Cyrus 
smiled ; “I will nob only grant this,” said he, “but whatever else you shall 
require. ” Creesus accordingly despatched some Lydians to Delphi, who were 
comtuissiDned to place hie fetters ou the threshold of the temple, and to adr 
if the deity wore not ashamed at having, by his oraoles, induced CroBsua to 
make war on Persia, with the expectation of overturnuig tlie empire of 
C^'rua, of which war these chains were tlie first-fruits : and tliey wore fur- 
ther to inquire if the gods of Crreoce were usually ungrateful. 

The Lydians proceeded on their journey, and executed their commission ; 
th^ are said to have received the following I'eply from the Pythian priestess; 
“That to avoid the dotenninatiou of destiny was impossible even for a 
divinity ; that Croesus, in his person, expiated the orimes of Ids ancestor in 
the fifth descent ; who, being a guardsman of the Hera^dcc, was seduced 
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by the artifice of a woman to aseasoinate bis master, and without thd 
remotest pretensions succeeded to his dignities > that Apollo was desirous 
have this destruoiaon of Sardis fall on the deeaendants of Oroesus, but was 
unable to countei^t the deoteea of fate; that he had really obviated theoi 
as far as was possible, and, to show liis partiality to Oroesus, had caused th^ 
ruin of Sardis to be deferred for the space of three years j that of thid 
Croesus might be assured that if the will of the fates liM been punctually 
fulfilled, ha would have been three years sooner a captive ; neither ought h^ 
to for^t that when in danger of being oouaumed by fire Apollo had anorded 
him ms succour ; that with respect to tlie declaration of the omcle, Croesus 
was not justified in his oomplaints $ for Apollo had declared that if he made 
war against the Persians a mighty empire would he overthrown ; the rea) 
purport of which communioation, if he had been anxious to understand, it 
beoame him to have inq^uired whether the god alluded to his empire, or tO 
Uie empire of Cyrus ; but that, not understanding the reply which had beei^ 
made, nor oondesoending to mahe a second inquiry, he had been himself 
the cause of his own mimortune : that he hod not at all oomprehended thO 
lost answer of the oracle, which related to the mule ; for Umt this mulO 
was Cyrus, who was born of two parents of two different nations, of whom 
the mother was as noble as the father was mean } his mofclier was a Hedei 
daughter of Astyages, hing of tlie Modes } his father was a Persian, and 
tributary to the Medes, who, although a man of the very meanest rank, bad 
married a princess, who was bis mistrass.” This answer of the Pytliiau, ihO 
Lydians, on their return, ooininumcated to Croesus. Croesus, having hearcl 
it, exculpated Uie deity, and acknowledged himself to be reprehensible- 
Suchy however was the temination of the empire of CrmsuB, and tiiia the 
recital of the first oonqnest of loiua/ 
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BASED ON THE WORKS QUOTED, CITED, OK EDITORIALLY CONSULTED IN 
THE PREPARATION OP THE PRESENT HISTORY 

The fifttioiiiB of Aeiik Mlnoi, having a idatiTely ualmpol^ 
tftnt position, liave naturally not attracted t^ aRention of 
histonans to any such extent as their tnoie important contem* 
^[^raiiee. The nlttiiteB, aa already noted, are menUoned a lew 
tiniesi in the Hebrew writing, nnd are referred to eispiioitly in 
tiie Egyptian reoords of Rnmeee tlie Gieot* But thc^ had 
pQBBed fixjin the aoeiie before the advent of the Greek hiato^ 
Tuinsy which fact Bccouats larnly for the infrequent reference 
to them in modern times, until the deciphei'inont of the Egy^ 
tian and Aaayrlau recotde brousht them agab to notice, A 
peouliaT interest attaches to the Hittitos now, since thoir own 
mouumenhi havo shown tlint thw possessed a unique fimm of 
hieroglyphia writiae. Professor ^yce has investigated this per* 
imps more fully than any other scliolari but varioos others 
hove entoied into controTsiaieB as to its exact oharaeter,-— 
controveraies whiah aa yeit have led to no very deftaita con* 
olnsion, 

„ ^ Of the other nations of Asia Minor, the Indians have re* 

HirriTB HiisnooiivrHiaa egirod moat attention from tha hlstorlaa. The chief known 

sources for Lydian history were the native historian Xauthns, 
whose works have mostly failed to come down to us ; and Herodotus, whose stories of the 
Lydian kings, no doubt somewhat endiellished, have been a source of interest to all subse* 

a iieiit inrestigatoTB, In reoent tiinee special works on the Lydians hare been written by 
adet and by Schubort. Numerous travelleis hare given us more or less velnable not^ 
on Ada Minor, ohLefly of a geomphical and archiDmoffioal ohantoter. The best gensTal 
ti’eatmeut of the subject Is tone found in the hlstoiifla of antiquity of Hunckcr and Eduard 
Mayor. Dunolcer’s treatment is more popular, hut in some respeots not quite up to date. 
Eduard Moyer's treatment is at once soientiflo and philosophical, but the first vdiiine of 
hb work has been out of print for some time, and tlte ^mised new edition is not yet forth* 
coming. The new archmologlcal finds hare given a fresh interest to the nations of Asia 
Minor, which will probably result la a much more voluminous literature on the subject in 
the near fuinre. 

II. w. — vox.. II, 3 H 
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INDIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 


A PRBLiailJTARr BUBYBr, OOMPRISlH’Q A OUJEtSOBY VIEW OB' THE SWEEP 
OP BYEST8 A15D A STABLE OP OHBQHOLOGfcY 


The linpoTtftBt plBco wliioh lndiB Holds in Tooont history oombbids with 
the f Asoinatioii of ite masteries to give this country flu intet^t in the eyes of 
the modem historLasi which it never held previoualy to the last century. Thus 
one^dnds that in the most recent German WBl^Btohioh^ the history of ancient 
India is given almost as much apace as is devoted to the eiitiie history of 
Moient Greece or Rome. Whereas, to point a contrast, it maybe noted that 
in the classical WeltgBBckiehU of Sohlossor, written hidf a century ago, the 
history of India is allotted only about a dozen pages. It may fau’ly be 
held that in each of these cases there is a lock of true historical perspective, 
for, whereas it would be absurd to claim that India receives anything like 
Just treatment in the condensed summary of Sohlosser, it would be equally 
absurd to claim that the actual world-historic merit of India is at all com- 
parable— from a European standpoint — to that of Greece or Rome, But 
questions of exact importance aside, the facts just cited evidence a growing 
lealisation of the importance of tlie oriental branch of the great Aryan tree. 
They show among otlier things that the \Yeatern mind is being aroused 
from that standpoint of insular dogmatism ou which it placed itself witli 
Buch seeming Beourity, 

It is a hopefiU aigii of the times, for it suggests that the hour is near at 
hand when it will be generally demanded of the historian who attempts to 
deal with general history that he slioU look out upon the world not with the 
eyes of a narrow Eurapcan partisanship, but with true eosmopclitaniam. 
When this is done it will become more and more evident that a great people 
of the Orient, who had attained the biglicst stage of culture, had developed 
an extraordinary literature, and achieved the height of an amazing practical 
philosophy at least lialf a millennium before the beginning o£ our era, are 
not to be treated with contempt because tlieir conaeptlons of religion and 
their estimate of tlie right ideals of practical civilisation differ from our own. 
To suoh a olariiled view the position given to the history of India in the 
work just referred to must manifesUy tend. 

It must he admitted, however, Umt whatever the interest attaching to 
Indian history, almost insuperable dlfhculties stand in the way of a menr 
interpretation o£ that history. The country itself is of enormous size, com- 
prising about a million and a half of square miles, and giving residence to a 
population estimated at some two hundred and forty millions. This enor- 
mous population is mode up of a great variety of races, the origin of which 
is altogether obscure. When one speaks of the history of ancient Indio, one 
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practioolly ifipores all these Indigenous raceS) and refers merely to the invad* 
mg hosts of so-called Aryans that cams into the country from the north- 
vrest and finally became dominant there. How greatly these invaders were 
modified as a race by their contact with the native hordes of India, is 
evidenced in the wide gap that separates the Aryan of India to-day from 
the Aryan of Europe. 

As to the exact time when the Aryan invasion occurred, all is obsoui'S. 
Kor is anything definite known of the history of conquest, and the subse- 
quent devedopment of the race in India, except such merely inferential 
glimpses as may be gained through study of tlie Yedas. India was indeed 
known to the western world from a very early period. We have seen that 
the Assyrian monuments depict animals unmistakably of Indian origin, as 
being brought in tribute to the court of Shalmaneser II. But neither these 
nor any other records of the western world suffice to throw any light what- 
ever upon the real history of India or give us any knowledge oi the counky 
beyond the more proof that its existence was known, until so relatively late 
a period as the conquest of Alexander. After that time the West and the 
East were in closer contact. 

SdeucuB, a general of Alexander’s and tlie inheritor of the ohief part of 
his Asiatic territories, entered into diplomatic relations with an Indian 
Eaja, Ghandragupta by name, who had driven the Macedonian garrisons 
from the Punjab and proved himself too formidable to be conquered. The 
ambassador sent by Seleuous to the court of the Baja was named Megas- 
thenes. The Greek appears to have been greatly impressed with what he 
saw of Indian life, for he wrote an enthusiastic description of the manners 
and customs of the Indian people. Tliis account would appear to have 
circulated widely in the Grecian world, and to have afforded one of tlie 
sources for the accounts of India ^iven at a later day by DiodoniB and 
Aiiian; but, unfortunately, the original lias not come down to us. Its 
loss was probably due, in part, at any rate, to the excellence of Arrian’s 
work. Arrian &ew also upon the account of India written by Nearobus, 
the general who conunanded Alexander’s fleet. 

No doubt there were other writers of the time of Alexander and the 
immediately Buooeeding period who wrote on India, but if so, their works, 
like tlioae of Megasthenes and Nearchus, were superseded by the famous 
work of Aiiian, wliiob, as has beeu pointed out by Professor Lcfinonn, was 
for many ceuturies regarded as the most authoritative book on the subject, 
Arrian, it will be reoaHed, was also the author of the moat authoritative life 
of Alexander the Great. It is not quite clear that his Inidiaa was originally 
intended as a separate production i in any event, it naturally grew out of 
the history of Alexander, There is no reason to suppose tliat Arrian had 
visited India, but his recognised merits as a careful historian give a high 
degree of reliability to his work as evidencing the best knowledge of his 
time. It must be understood, however, that this knowledge had referred 
almost exclusively to the manners and cuBtoms of India, thvo^Ylng almost 
no light whatever oji the sweep of historical events. 

Turning to India itself, we find that almost no historical documents except 
the religious books have come down from antiquity. The one bright spot in 
Indian history of a relatively early period is furnished by tlie reign of King 
Asoka.^ Asoka lived about the middle of the third oentury n.G. He was a 
great conqueror, and appears to have brought a large part of India under his 

1 Tbs word ta spelled with various modlfloatloDS of the sooond letter, which is usually pro- 
nounced like * In sure. 
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Bway. His fAmous oclict avab engraved on rooks and pillars tlirougbout his 
domain. These edicts are chiefly conceined 'with the practical enforcement 
of the duties enjoined by the Buddhist faith. 

*' Seventeen versions of the edicts of Asoka have keen diBC 07 ered|'* says 
Taylor. “ They are engraved on rocks and piUars in all parts of In^a, and 
there oi'e several inscriptions of dedication on caves or rook-cut temples 
winch were oonstinicted by him. There are also six pillar inecriptions, of 
which the beat known are those at Delhi and Allahabncf. On five of the pil- 
lars are inscribed tlie six edicts promulgated in the year 2S6 b.c., while the 


i^^AovL O'l/ 10 , 

A Bproikbs ov ak Aboka ImoBtraoir; Matbia Fillab 

rook insoriptLons contain copies, more or less complete, of the fourteen earlier 
edicts which date from 261 b.o. One of the most perfect oovers the face 
of a huge granite boulder, seventy-five feet in length and twelve in height, 
at Glrnar, near Junagm'h, in Gujarat. There is another copy at Dhauli; a 
f ourtli, in a different alphabet, at Kapur-di-giri, on the frontier of Afghanis- 
tail ; and a fifth, four hundred miles to tne southeast, at Ehalai. *T]iere 
are also six i-ock inscriptioiis, contnining single edicts. An impeifeot foag- 
ment, on which the well-known title of Asoka can however be read, has been 
brou^t from Ceylon. 

“The wide range of these uiscriptionB shoivs the extent of the dominion 
or supremacy of Asoka. They ate found from Gujarat on the western ooast 
to Orissa outlie east ; as far north os Peshawar, os far south os the boundary 
of the Madras Presidency, if not even in Ceylon. They rouge over fifteen 
degrees of longitude, and twenty-seven of latitude.” ^ 

Aside from their interest as historical doonments, these inscriptions of 
Asoka hod the greatest importance in giving an bsight into the Hterature 
of In^a ; for it was throuj^h them that the Indian alphabet was interpreted 
by Prinoeps. “ The Delhi pillar and the granite boulder at Girnaiy* says 
Taylor, “ may fairly take their place in the history of epigraphy beside the 
bilingual inscription of Malta, the Rosetta Stone, and the rock of Behistun.” 
Unfortunately, the later rulers of India did not follow the examjile of Asoka, 
and bis inscriptions ara almost unique among the epigrimhio remains of India. 

It will be evident then, that olassioal literature and monumental remains 
give but biief glimpses of the actual history of early India. It follows that 
no full knowledge of tliis subject is, or perhapa ever can be, available. 


□. 0 . 

2000 The Indians are that branch of the Indo-European family which moved 
from the west into the table-land of Iran, the valley of the Indus, 
and the Punjab. Here they wbm the first of tlioir family to attain 
to a higher civilisation than their brothers. The members of tins 
branoh called tlieniselves Aryans, “ the noble ” or “ the ruling,*^ In 

1 Isaac Tnylor 5 JfTia Eiatorif of tAe Alphabet, 
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tlieii' new home they found a race of black people, wliicb was enslaved 
or expelled. 

The sole evidence of their early life is the Rig-Veda, from winch it 
ai^pears that the knowledge of effectual invocations and sacrifices to 
the gods was in possession of oerUiln families. 

1600 They slowly push their way along the spurs of the Himalayas into the 
valley of the Ganges, whose aborigines were enslaved or driven into 
the Himalayas on the north and t& Deccan on the south. 

In the Btiuggle with the natives tlie separate tribes ctte amalgamated 
into larger communities j the small unions of tribes heoome nations, 
whioh luvlde the land of the Ganges among themselves 5 the tribal 
chiefs ore changed into military leaders, and the sncoessful leaders 
become the heads of important states. This took a oonaiderable 
amount of time. There were the Matsyos on the west bank of tiie 
Jumna; the Surasenas, who lived iu the cities of Mathura and 
Kri^mnpura, and the afterwards united Idugdoms of the Bhoratas 
and Fauchulas on the Jumna and Ganges. These were governed 
at Hastinapura. Farther to the east and noiiih were the Kosalas 
Avhose capital ivaa Ajodliya; the Videhas of Mlthila. On the 
Gauges were the Kasis, capital Yaranasi (Benares), the Angas at 
Champa (Bhagalpiir), and south of the river was the kingdom of the 
Maganas, the most important on the Ganges, with the capital at 
Ha^agriha. 

1400 This IS the approximate beginning of the dynastic periods for most of 
the kingdoms on tlie Gauges. Of the kingdom of Magadha : 

Brlhadiratha reported to he the first king. 

His third successor was Bomapl, the first of the Barhadrathus. 

1800 Somapi, the first of the Barhadratba dynasty. 

There are about tliirty kings of this dynasty. The last one, Ripun- 
jaya, dies about 800 n.o. They rule at Kajagriha. 

1400 Kurti, evidently the first dyuastio king of the jUiarntas. 

The name of the rt^al family posses over to the people, and they are 
henceforth known as the Kurus. 

The Kurus are the first to establish extensive dominion over the tribes 
of the Upper Ganges, and they drive eastward the tribes whioh were 
once united to them and had followed them into the Jumna valley, 
~;-the Kosalas, Angas, Videhas, and Magadlias. 

It is the struggles of these tribes against the Kurus wliich are do^ 
scribed iu the Maliabharata^ 

The Paiidus, a younger race thou the Kurus, and who have become 
prominent among the PaucliEiIaa, rise iu rebellion. The Fandue 
We many allies. The Kurus disappear in a great war shorty before 
1200 B.O., and the kings of Pandii ascend die throne of mstina^ 
pura. They hold it for thirty geuerations, governing at Hastinapura. 

1 200 Shortly after tme great war, Fuikahit comes to the united ICuru (Bharata)^ 
Pandu (Panehala) throne. He reigns sixty years in Hastinapura, 
and dies (according to tradition) from the bite of a snake. 

The origin of the kingdom of Kosola was probably of a somewhat later 
date than that of Magadha and Bharata. The pecmlo looked to 
Manu as their first king, and reokoned one hundred and sixteen kings 
from him toPraaenajlt (600-660 b,C.). The age 1400-1200 B.O. is 
tliat of the arrangement of the kingdoms, the establishment of the 
position of the nobles, the rise of the ICshattriyos — the warrior oaste. 
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Theii' organised kingdoms sliow a striking contrast to tlio condition of 
those Aryans who remomed in the Indus region* We have no know- 
ledge of their fortunes except that most of them retained their ti'ibal 
life without kings. “The people," says Dunckor, “show not the 
least interest in preserving the memory of their actions or fortunes." 

1200-1000 is approximately the period of the formation of the castes. 
Tliese were : 

(1) The priests or Brahmans — families who had kept to tliemselves 
knowledge of the prayers, rites, and saciifieos of the religion sinoo 
the old days. 

(2) The ICsnattriyas — or warriors (the Bnjputs of the present day), 
among whom were the rulerfi of tlie kingdoms. 

(3) The Yaisyas — or husbandmen. 

(4) Tlie Sudras — a nou-Aryan servile class (the Dasas of the Big- 
Yeda), the remnant of the aboriginal tribes. 

These castes gradually become separate and distinct. Intermarriage 
ceases and enoli keeps to its hereditary employments. As yet the 
Kshattriyas are the most important, but the priests are slowly influ- 
encing the people to the idea tliat the relations of men to the gods 
ti'anscend all the other relations of life, thereby pushing themsmves 
into the first place. 

The kingdoms on the Gauges continue as in the preceding epooli. 
Under icing moliBlira the capital of the Pandns (fiharatas) is removed 
from Hastmapura to Kausambi, lower down the Ganges. 

In the Punjab and tlie land of Uie Indus, a consider^le number of 
principalities have arisen among the kii^less tribes, Th^re are also 
some natLons governed by overseers oi oautous, heads of cities and 
districts. Among the states that of Kashmir is the most impor- 
tant. About 1000 B.o. we know there is a brisk trade between tlie 
Upper and Lower Indus. Phosnician sliips bring home gold and 
saudol-wood, obtained from, the Upper Indus. The process of onste- 
formatiou has not gone on to any extent in these regions, and there 
are now no links between the people of the Indus and the Ganges. 

1000-800 Era of the struggle for supremacy between the priests and nomes. 
At its close tlie Brahmans nave been raised to the first order, and 
the severest known class cUsthiotions in history have become estab- 
lished — distinctions which are in force at the present day.^ Tim 
supreuHicy of tlie priesthood is due to the new religioua view it 
developed — the discovery of the idea of Brahma whi^ takes place 
about 1000 B.o. Tins idea was evolved from the mysterious secret 
of worahm, the spirit of pi’ayer, and the phenomena of birth and 
decay. Behind these phenomena lies a single soul — the world soul. 
From thifl aoul they arrive at a deity, the cause and baris of the 
world. This deity is Brahma. It drives out the ancient gods. 
A rigid system of the universe is developed in whioh the most spir- 
itual beings stand nearest to Bralima, while the most material are 
the most remote. We have no knowledge as to the resistance made 
by the Kshattriyas to these ideas, but they are accepted by the 
people, and the Brahmans as being the most spiritual of the people, 
attain the first plaoe, and the whole terrible system of Brahmanism, 
involving the rise of the people to spirituality through continuous 
regeneration, and its complicated system of reward and puuiriiment, 
800 comes into effect. Although they have the first plaoe, tme Brahmans 
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do not interfero witli ttio ruling power in tlie hauda of the Kaliat- 
triyas. The monarohs are in full possession of despotic power, 
and are used by the priests to hold their rule. The Brahmans draw 
up the customs of family law, marriage and inheritance, of the rights 
find duties of the oastes. Tlie new system is not universally adopted. 
Even on the Ganges some districts resisted the new system and 
held to their ancient laws and customs. In tlie Indus only a few 
regions followed the development. 

800 The territory of the Jumna and Ganges has become the “ Sacred Land," 

800-000 Era of development of Indian philosopliy. The people give them- 
selves to the study of worship and dogma under the Brahmsnie 
system. 

800 The dynasty of Pradyota succeeds the Boihadratlias on the throne of 
Magadha. 

The niLere of this and the other kingdoms are thorough despots who 
oppress their people greatly and force severe taxes and exaotions 
from them. 

665 The Saisnimga dynasty succeeds the Pradyota on tlie throne of 
Magadha. 

The first two kings are Kahemadharmao aiid Bhattya. 

603 Btmmaara succeeim to the throne. 

Ill his reign justice, morals, and religion are regulated in Magadha and 
neighbouring states, according to the Brahmanic system. 

660 Birth of Prince Sarvathnsiddha (Siddartha) son of Suddhodana, king 
of the petty principality of ICapilavostu. 

He belonged to the race of tlie Sakyas, which had emigrated from the 
delta of the Indus to the land of t^ic JCosalas. 

550 Ajataaatni succeeds Bimbisara — is said to have put him to death. 

Praaenajit, twonty-tliii'd riiler of the JCosalas after tlie great war, is 
their Icing and rules at Sravasti, a new city they liad built to the 
north of Ajodliya, the ancient capital. 

Vatttft, son of Satanika, the twenty-fifth successor of Parikshit, is king 
of the Bliaiatas (Panchalos-Fandus) at their new capital ICausambi. 

The life of these kings is one of great magnidoence and luxury. Their 
palaces are gorgeous and their hai'ems numerous. 

640 According to Armn, Cyrus the Gi'eat reaches the Indus on his march. 
This has never been substantiated, though it is probable tliat he 
compelled the nations on the right bank of the river to pay tribute 
when he reached Gediosia (Baluchistan). 

6S2 Reiiunoiation of the world by Siddartha. 

622 He begins to preach his doctrines at Varanasi (Benares). 

Ho is henceforth known as Buddha “ the Enlightened. ’’ He preaches 
tlie refoi'uied doctrine known ns Buddhism. It points out a way of 
escape from the terrible consequences of the Brahmanical system by 
the suppression of desire. It ends in the negation of existence — 
Nirvana. 

It does not thrive in India owing to its abstractness and morbid views ■ 
of life as well as by the conmetition of Sivaism and Vishnnism, 
Blit in modided form it has nourished in Afghanistan, Tibet, and 
China. 

619 Udayabhadra murders liis father, Ajatasatru, and succeeds him. 

612 Darius subjugates the tiibes on the right bank of the Indus north of 
the. Kabul. In the reorganisation of the Persian empire, the terri- 
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tory becomes a satrapy, and is said to have paid the highest tribute 
in we whole empire. The Fersiau dominion does not seem to haw 
had any deep inQuenoe on the life of the Aryans, and it is uncertain 
whether it continued untU the coining of Alexander the Great. 

508 Anuruddliaka murders bis father Udayabhadra and succeeds him. 

495 Naffadsiiaka murders his father Anuruddbaka, and succeeds him. 

480 Death of Buddha. 

471 Nagadasaka is dethroned hy the people and siauaaga, a son of Ajatasa^ 
tru, formerly a vasBal king of we Vrijis, is put in his place. 

453 Eaiaaoka, Ms SOU, sucocede him. He leaves we capital Raiamhu for 
a new one lie has built — Fataliputra (the Fauhothia of Megas- 
thenes) at the conRuence of the Bonn and Ganges. 

After tlie reign of Ajatasatrn tlie kings of Magadha increase their 
power and dominions, and the states to the north and west of 
Magadha gradually become a pai't of that kingdom. 

450 The Pandu dynasty of Bharata comes to an end, whereby the Panclia* 
las and SurMenas become subject to the king of Magadha. 

500-400 The oonquests and emigrations of tlie Aryans extend to the Deccan 
and Ceylon, 

The pearls and coral found in these localities give a new impetus to 
trade. 

425 Kalasoka is succeeded by three sons, ruling in suooessLon. 

408 Nanda, the head of a robber band, organises an army, attacks and 
captures PatEtliputra, murders pinjamakka the king, and ascends the 
tlii'one. He and liis descondants keeping the kingdom intact, reign 

840 until 340, when Dojaasiddhika is murdered by his wife’s mramonr, 
Indi'adatta, who puts his son DkAnananda on the throne, ^is Mii^ 
is the Zandrames or Agromea of Greek writers, and his realm is 
called the kingdom of the Prasians (Praolms or Gangarides). 

He is said to have acquired great wealth, and kept an enormous army. 

The power of Magadha is at its height. 

827 Alexander tlie Great begins the conquest of the Aryans on the right 
bank of the Indus. He captures Pushkala after a siege of thirty 
days and overpowers tlie Gandaiiaiia. 

After a stubborn resistance, the Asvakas (the Assacanes, Aspasians, or 
Hippasians of the Greeks) are subjugated during the winter. 

826 Barly in the year Alexander pi^aras to oross the Indus. Mopkls, the 
ruler of Takaliasila (Greek ^axlLob), aurienders without resistance. 
The king of Kashmir sends his brower to announce submission, and 
several sroalloi' princes come in person to give homage. 

Alexander advances to the Vitasta (Hydaspes, modern Jliolnin) 
river, and meets the army of King Poms, whose fcerritoy extends to 
the Asikni. Poius has been promised the assistance of tiio king of 
Kashmir, in spite of the latter’s submission to tlie Macedonian. 
Before this help arrives Alexander defeats Porus, but restores him 
to his throne and increases his power by assigning him some con- 
quered territory, The king of Kashmir now comes in person to 
give homage. The Asvakas revolt and the Kliattias, assisted by the 
Kshudralms and Malavaa, make stubborn resiatanoo, but all are 
subdued. Other princes submit. The Agaiaasians are severely 

825 Alexander sails up the Asikni to the Indus. The tribes of the Punjab 
and Indus are easily reduoed. 
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The principalities on the Lower Indus are seized without* difficulty, 
Alexander fortifies the conq^nered territory and establishes satrapies. 
Ill August he returns to Persia with eighty thousand men. In Sep- 
temborf Nearolius sails for Persia with Bie fleet. After Alexanders 
departure FUUippua, tlie satrap of the Punjab, is murdered by muti- 
nous mercenaries. Budemus and Mophis of Takshasila are made 
temporary satraps. 

823 June 11, death of Alexander. 

821 Aiitipater appoints Feithon satrap of Upper India, and Forus of the 
Lower Indus- Murder of Poms by Eudemos. 

320 This crime instigates Chandra Ghipta (Sandrocottus), a man of humble 
origin, probably a native of the Punjab, to ai'ouse his countrymen 
against the Greeks. They flook to his standard. 

317 Chandra Gupta expels the satraps from the land of tlie Indus. He 
proceeds against the kingdom of Mo^dha. 

315 Conquest of Magadlia by Chandra Gupta, Dhanananda probably 
slain. 

812 He ascends the throne of Magadlia. Beginning of the Mnurya djmasty, 

805 SeleuGus attempts to re-establish Greek supremacy in the Punjab and 
Indus valley. Ho euoounters army of Chandra Gupta, is forced to 
make an unfavourable treaty and allianoe with him, 

800 Changes have been introduced into tlie BrohmEUiio system Hu’ougli 
the influence of Buddhism. Vislmu (the preserver) and Siva (the 
destroyer) form a trilogy with Brahma (tlie creator). There is a 
liberation from r^eneration. 

201 Death of Chandra Gupta. His son viudusara succeeds. He keeps up 
the kingdom. Megasthenes is the ambassador of Seleucus at tlie 
court of Magadha. 

268 Aaoka “ the Buddhist Constantine/’ son of Viudusarai Buooeeds to the 
throne of Magadha. 

256-254 Treaty with Antlochus Theos. From being a cruel man Asoka is 
converted to Buddhism. Builds monasteries and many splendid edi- 
fices for the new faiHi. Associates Buddhist priests with him in the 
government. Professed by the king and his family. Buddhism now 
spreads rapidly throughout India. 

Ceylon under King Davansmpriya-Tiaiiya (24&-20S) is slso converted. 

The kingdom of Magadha is extended over Surashtra (Guzerat), Orissa, 
Kalinga, and in the south beyond the Godavari. 

The monumental history of Inaia begins. 

226 Bubhagaaana succeeds his father, Asoka. In his reign or that of his 
father the oolnmns of Bharhut, Sanohi, and Buddha Gaya were 
erected, 

180 Euoratides, king of Bactria, conquers the Indus os far os Patala. 


GRiEOO-BAOTRIAN DOMINION IN THE INDUS REGION 

178 Fall of the dynasty of hlaurya. 

The Suiigos ascend the throne. 

Two kings, Pnspamltra and Agnlmitra, reign thirty years. 

148 The Gupta dynasty succeeds. 

125 The Tatar tribe of Su drives the Greeks from Baotria, and the Gresoo- 
Baotriau settlements in the Punjab are overthrown by Tue-Ohi. 
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The extent of the Soytliian invasion has been vaiioualy estiiiifited. 
Some scholars believe that they virtually supplanted the previous 
population of Indian and there seems little doubt that by far the most 
nuraoi'ous seotion of tlie Punjab population is of Scythian origin. At 
Eill events the Scythians play on important part in the subsequent 
liiatovy of iiortheL'ii Indian and are tlio means of Buddhism getting 
into central and eastern Asia. 

67 Beginning of the era founded in honour of King Yilcraniaditya. This 
name has been borne by several kings in Indian history — all famous 
for their struggles against the Soytliiaiis, from vrliich much confusion 
has oi'isoii. 

A.j>. 2—78 A.D. By tliis time the Scythians have establishod nn empire over 
which the Kaiiishka family rules. 

78 BfOlvaiiaini, a king of southern India] is supposed to have checked the 
advance of the Scythians towards the bou&. After this, the fortunes 
of the invaders undergo many reverses. Prom now until tlic time 
of the Mohaminednii conquest our knowledge of Indian history is 
most imperfect. But among the opponents of tlio Scythians there 
nre: 

60-286 The Soli (or Xatrnpa) kings living north-west of Bombay. 

819-470 The Gupta kings of Oudh and tlie northwest provinces. 

480-722 The Yalabhi kings in Cntch, the northwest districts of Bombay 
and Mfliwa. 

610-560 Witliin tlie period took place the great battle of Eorur in which 
King Yikrmnaclitya of Ujjnin in Malwa annihilated the Soythian army. 

080 Plrst api>earance of the Mohammedans in India. 

Osman sends a naval expoditiou to the Bombay ooast. 

712 Kasim invades Sind and establishes himself in the Indus vidley. 

722 The invaders overtlirow the Yalabhi dynasty, 

828 The Hindus expel the Mohammedans and r^oin possession of Sind. 

977-1170 Era of Mohammedan invasion. 

A portion of the Punjab annexed to the Saiaoen empire. 

1199 Mohammedan conquest of Behar. 

1203 Mohammedan conquest of Lower Bengal. 

1295-1815 Conquest of southern India. 

1898 Tatar invasion of Timur (Tamerlane). 

1482 Aocesaion of Babw. (The Mogul dynasty.) 

1666 Accession of Akbar the Cireat, The Mohammedan empire of India 
established. 


If. w.— roi., 11 . 2 1 




CHAPTER I. LAND AND PEOPLE 

India like China nnd Egypt is reputed to be a land of ovasive inysteries. 
Like them it had a self-contained civilisation with apparcutly no desire to 
reach out from it to the creator world. To be sure, India was not sliut of! 
from outside contact ns inlly ns China, for the Phmnioians were early drawn 
by its fabled treasures to visit it in a commercial capacity, and tradition 
relates tlmt, at least once, Ass 3 'nau forces had invaded its bounds on a loss 
peaceful mission. nevertheless, the share of il\e Indiairs themselves in 
such interooni’se was largely passive. They I'eceived foreign traders, unlike 
the early Egyptians; and they repelled foreign invaders; but they them- 
selves seemed just little inclined as before to spread beyond national 
bounds. Even the Egyptians bad their periods of foreign conquests, when 
they penetrated Asia, at least as far as tlie Tigris, but if tlie Hindus ever 
yielded to a like iinpulae there is no record of it preserved to us. Yet tlieir 
indueiicB upon the nations that traded with them must have been cousider- 
ablo and they thus have a larger share m the scheme of ancient In'story tlian 
China. Even so, however, their place is a niiuor one compared with that of 
Egypt and Babylonia. Even were it greater, the records from which to ro- 
CQiistruot its history are meagre and we shall be obliged to content ourselves 
with a sketch that is at best but fragmeiitary. 

There is another point of view fi’Oin which the riiiidus have iui interest 
exceeding that of even the most important of ancient nations that we have 
liitiierto studied. For with tliem we oome for the hrst tiiue in contact with 
the great Aryan race. Hitherto we have traced the history of the Hainitio, 
Semitio, and Turanian races, but now with tlie Aryan race we enter upon 
whftt may be considered tlie direct channel of European history, for practi- 
cally all suhsoqueiit history has to do with this race. 

Turning then to the Hindus, the easternmost branch of the great 
Indo-Germauic or Aryan race, we find, as was to be expected, the same utter 
obscnrity ns to origm that wq have soon encompassing all quostious of racial 
beginuings elsewhere. One perhaps is justified, however, in feeling that in 
the case of the Hindiis secure ti'oditioiis carry us one stago farther back than 
ia the case, for example, with such races os the Egyptians and Chinese. For 
it is accepted as a clear historic fact that tlie Aryan race, who came to bo at 
a very early day, — at least 1000 B.o., — the absolutely dominant force prac- 
tically througliout tlie vast territory of India, hod invaded this territory 
from the northwest ; lind como, in short, from that Ceutral-Asiatio centre of 
distribution which we have just spoken of as the long accepted traditional 
cradle of the Aryan races. Whether nt a still earlier period this migration 
had its soiiroo in more distant lands, including ultimately the Atlantic 
borders of Europe, is altogether problematical, but that the immediate source 
of invasion was Central Asia is not to be doubted, 
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The beginning of this invaaioii in whioU the Centml-Asiatic Aryan people 
descended upon the uorthweetcm xegione of the land, which we now term 
luclia^ date xrom a vaguely deterniinetl period, wAioh can hard^ ba moi-o 
recent than 2000 yeare i).o. From this beginning the invacmis spread 
farther and farther beyond tlie Ganges, ocoupying the great fertile plains of 
Central India, and ultimately the jdatean of the Deoean, and orow&ig the 
original inhabitnnta into out-of-the-way oonwrs of the laud till they seevned 
almost exterminated. This extermination of the original or non-Atyan 
population of India, however, was only relative, as even now there are many 
millions of their desoendants still living in India j but the invaders became 
so utterly doininaut and so enormous^ preponderant in mitubem that the 
original inhabitanta may practically be disregarded in treating of Indian 
history. 

The exaot details of the early history of the Aryans in India are quite 
unknown. So far as the history of tiiis period can be reconstructed at all, 
materials for it ore furnished, us in the case of the early history of almost all 
other nations, eolely by traditions, which came ultimately, and that at a very 
early day, to be woven into a system of theology. Here, as elsewhere, those 
tales and mytlia of godliJce hex'oes and hero-gods which embalmed the spirit 
of many aapiiing ^ueratioiis, came ultimately, when gathered into books, to 
he accepted as a divine revelation made to a single early prophet. Here, 
os among several other Jiatioiis, tliere was also built up a great system of 
national epic poetry. Parts of tUiB are preserved to us under the tities of the 
Mahahharata and the Ramaifanai and are in themselves, as is ahrays tiie 
case with tlio great national epics, iiaportmit sonrees of history if properly 
interpreted. 

1^6 great I’Oligious boohs bore the name of Vedas, and these at a rela- 
tively late stage of national evolution, — vet, perhaps na early as 800 or 900 
B.O., — were gathered into a document, wliicii came to be known as Mann’s 
Code, Manu being a name which signified ethnologically the first man, and 
tile code being of course the supposed divine revelation delivered to that 
first man. This code in its various deMutments is ihs ohief scum on which 
historians must draw in interpreting the early history of India. At the time 
when tliis code was written, society in India nad already reached a relatively 
high grade of civilisation ; in particular, the priests had fixed their firm hold 
upon the national life, and that strange system of castes, which is so tyincal 
a feature in Indian life, bad become firmly established. 

Some centuries later, the i^ower of the Brahmans was for a time threat- 
ened tlirough the advent of a new prophet and philosophical teacher in the 
person of tiie prince Buddlia. This reformer lived about the 6th century 
B.c. He was of royal blood, but he early threw atide the prerogatives of 
Jiis birth and became a peripatetic philosopher. His aim was essentially the 
same as that which actuated another Aryan, Socrates by imme, in the distant 
land of Greece, at a slightly later period. He strove to inculcate lessons of 
right living, of praotiotu morality. With religion, as such, lie professed to 
have little concern, yet soon aner his death his teachings served os the 
foundations for a new religious system, which spread rapidly under stimulus 
of persecution and waged a long, fierce warfare with the estabUBhed ereeds 
of Brahmanism. 

As regards India itself, this religious rebellion did not prove a revolution, 
for tlie established I'etigion of Brahznaniszn remained in possession of the 
field, expelling the would-be usurper. But the doctrines of Buddha thus 
ronounoad in the land of tlieir origin, spread rapidly to the east, into Tibet 
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and Cliiiia, and are to-day accepted as the one true fnitli by some scores of 
mllliouB of people — an appreciable proportion of tlie total population of the 
globe : perhaps as largo a number as subscribe to the tenets of any other 
single form of religious belief. 

As to the political history of India, in a nan'ower sense, compai'atively 
little need be said, so oloscly is this history bound up witli the growth and 
struggles of religious doctrines. The land was early divided into lesser 
prinoi]jalitios ruled by petty sovereigns, who tliemselves were more or less 
dominated by the priesthood. There wore, of oourse, times whoii one or 
another of these principalities was aggrandised through the efforts of an 
unasuaJ sovereign, and, as we shell see, tliez'e weiia per-i^s and pkoes wliere 
memorials of the power of princes and of priests were left in tlie form of 
oxtraordiiiary temples and grottos of unique design and execution. But 
beyond the fact of the gradual sweep of the Aryan civilisation from the 
xiortlnvest toward tlie south and east, until it gradually encompassed tlie 
entire Indian peninsula, and tlie further fact of die gro\vth of Brahmanism, 
with all that it Implied, until it dominated the entire race, there is no single 
main current in the evolution of the people of ancient India, which the pres- 
ent-day historiEui can trace In any such clean-cut way, as, for example, he can 
trace the succession of dominant dynasties in Egypt, or in Assyrio-Babylonia.a 


THE LAKD 

On the Southern border of that central highland which, like “a high 
firm rocky islet in the siorm-tosaed sea,’^ forms the centre of tlie Asiatic 
continent, rise the Himalayas, the highest mountain-range on earth, in par- 
allel chains broken by wild abysses. Boundless fields of snow and ice which 
even the power of the tropical sun cannot affect and white moniitain tops of 
ehimmering brilliance surround the Himavat, the King of rooks,” as it is 
tenuod in die Indian epic, where nothing blooms, not a spear of grass puts 
forth its green, and no bird soars through the air, where not a living thing 
stirs save the wind alone.” The dead silence of ice-houiul nature reigns 
everywhere, uo plant, no moss springs from the steep siiow-covered slopes. 
Vegetation commenoes only nt the third ridge of mountains, and, making its 
first appearance in oaks, birches, and pines and in a scanty cultivation of 
corn, soon shows its full power in tlie mighty tree-growth of the lower forast 
region, which then pasaea into a highland on the west, and on the east into 
n richly watered plain, where in the tree-high jungle grass of the iuipene- 
trable primeval forest, tigers, elepliante, and huge snolces abound, and in the 
stagnant waters and swamps the plants rot and “ the nir is filled with foul 
pestilence.” “This mountainous wall,” says Dunokcr, “which extends about 
1760 miles from west to east, determines the nature and life of the country 
that stretohea out southward from it os the peniusula of Italy does from the 
European Alps,” and gives it tlie character of a “continent isolated geo- 
graphically, climatically, and liistorieally.” 

The Himalaya Mountains protect highland and plains from the rough 
north winds which blow cold and devastating over the highland of oentml 
Asia; but they also cheek the ram douds, tlie collected moisture of the 
ocean which the monsoons drive liither from the southern sea. So these 
clouds have to pour forth their store of water on tlie plains at the foot 
of the Himalayas, “turning the sunk heat into coolness and the parched 
vegetation into a luxuriant green.” Hence arises that variety of climate and 
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YegfitfitioD which haa ever couBod Indin to appear the most blessed part of the 
earth, tlie fruit-gardeii of the world, 

The sliape of India can be compared to two triangles, which, coinciding 
at their base, extend their two apexes to opposite points of the compass, 
northward and southward. The northern triangle, whoso sides are inter- 
sected by lofW chains of mountains, while broad lowlands and plains stretch 
over the middle, is Hindustan proper. Across it tlic mightiest rivers in the 
country, the Indus in the west, the Brahmaputra in the east, and the Ganges 
in the middle, after bursting forth from the icefields of the Himalayas, follow 
their tortuous courses to the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. 

The southern triangle, on tlio other hand, the sides of which consist of 
fiat coast and the middle of broad plateaus and chains of inouiitaius, is formed 
by the Deocau, the middle one of the three great peninsulas whieli extend 
from the mainland of Asia toward the south. 

I-Iindustan is composed of the two river valleys of the Indue and Ganges, 
which are quite distinct in nature and histo^. Both rivers liave tlieir source 
in the northern mountains, in tlie vicinity of fclie sacred lakes, where Kailasa, 
the mountain of tlio gods, rises to an unmeasured height, in the some district 
where the tliree other groat streanis of India, the Sutlej, the Brahmaputra, 
and the Jiiiiina, have their rise. 

The Indus at first tui’ns westward, then, not far from the famous vale 
of Kashmir, it takes a southerly direction, osid increased by the Jhelum, 
Sutlej, and tlu'ee other tributaries, it fio^vs on through the Punjab (** Laud 
of the Five Kivers”) to the Indian Ocean. 

The Ganges, on the contraiy, whioh witli its tributary the Jumna takes 
a southerly course, soon reaches the Indian plains, but, clisakfid in its course 
by the rugged Yiudhya Mountains, it turns to the eost, and increased by 
many tributaries from north and south, it pours its fertilising waters over 
its low banks, producing that luxuriant vegetation which manifests itself 
both in the miglity tree-growth with its shady houghs and tops, and in the 
richness of the sxdendid products and the tropical flora. 

With this fertility, however, is combined an enervating sultry atmosphere 
and a foul pestilential air, arising from the heat and moisture oi the dlmate, 
which has most disastrous effects in the allnvlal district of Bengal, where 
the waters of the Brahmax}utra in their southerly course approach the wide 
stream of the Ganges. 

*^Tha district above the Delta, says Lassen, “where the still undivided 
Ganges is so wide that one ctm scarcely see from honk to bank, is a most 
I’ioh and fertile country, but of an euervatiug and sultry climate. In the 
Delta itself an even more luxuriant power of production manifests itself. 
The earth brings forth siioli mighty, impenetrable thickets of trees and 
cliinhing plants that man, unable to contend with it, is obliged to give it 
over to tlio wild beasts for a dwelling, to the tiger for sovereignty.” 

The Indus first follows, in a westei'ly direotion, the great rook-gor|0 
which runs with a depth of ten thousand feet between the parolleil mountain 
cliaiiia of the Karakoram (Muz-Tagh) and the Himalayas. After breaking 
through the Hindu Kush mountains in a narrow bed, it flows in a southerly 
direction from tlie point where, not far from the city of Attock, et the west 
of the flowery Vale of Kashmir, its waters are increased by the river KabuL 

The Vide of Kashmir, wliioh from snowfleld to snowfield has a width of only 
ton to twelve miles, once enjoyed a groat fame as the seat of the originfd jpara- 
dise of the human race. And although more exact investigations have BtriTOed 
off much of its poetic oharm, it may iieveitheless, on account of the ferfility 
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of its soil, its glorious climate, aud the beauty of its mountain scenery be 
regarded as one of the most blessed spots upon earth. It forms an isolated 
world by itself, is favourably situated for trade with the nortli and the west, 
and was in earliest times one of the principal seats of Indian culture. In 
the mountains of Kaslimir rises the Jhelum (Hydaspes) [tliQ ancient 
- Vitastal, one of those famous four rivers which together Avilli the Indus 
have given the country the name of Punjab (or Lund of the Five Rivera). 
The most easterly river is the Sutlej, called in its lower course Gann, and 
by the Greeks, Hyphasis. 

After the Indus has received tliese rivers, its valley is hounded on tlio 
west by the mountain ohains of Persia, and on the east by a wide waterless 
steppe, which extends from the foothills of the Himalayas to tlie sea, and 
wlnoh ^ves only sparse nourishment to the buffalo herds, asses and camels. 
Near the mouth of the river, inundations of the sea, the dense growth of 
rushes and reeds and the want of fresh water prevent better oultivatiou and 
a denser population. 

Westward of the upper Indus lies the rich beautiful mountain land of 
Afghanistan, iutersectod by branches of the Hmdu Kush Mountains, and 
since remote antiquity the great caravan route — "a long gateway between 
. Iran and India, through which tho products of the land as well as those of 
the spirit passed for exchange.** In the south of Afghanistan tlie western 
boundary of India is formed^ some chains of mountains that tower above 
tlie low narrow banks of the Indus ; first by the Sulaiman chain, with the 
“Throne of Solomon,” tl ,317 feet high, many narrow passes and hare 
lieights, and then by Uie Braliui Mountains with a soiitliern branch stretching 
to the sea, and harbouring in its roadless, secluded VEdleys a black race of 
stiunge form and language, In the west those mountains traverse the plateau 
of Kelat, whoso narrow rooky gorges afford tho sole {lass to the traveller who 
desires to go from the centrm Indus valley to Persia. The eastern side of 
the mountains as for as the bank of the Indus, iSewestan and Kakha Gardoia, 
with its splendid date palms, is still reckoned as Indian territory. 

The southern triangle, the Deccau, a tableland of a tropical character, is 
quite different from Hindustan, which with the exception ot thq mountainous 
district in tlie south of the Himalayas and in tho 11011111 of Vindliyas, mainly 
embraces die plains in die two river valleys of the Indus and tlie Ganges. 

Fiom the girdle of the Vindhya Mountains whioh lie like a great bul- 
wark in front of the Deccau, tlie bold rugged ebaiii of the AravEdli, rich in 
myths, branches off to the northwest, while the Gliats stretch along the 
western coast, leaving only a narrow strip of land ivith small, westerly flow- 
ing streams. The tableland slopes gradually to the east until it forms a 
rich, well-watered, sea-washed valley near the Bay of Bengal, which receives 
most of the rivers, like the Malmnadi, the Godavari, the ICrishna [Ri^tna], 
the Kaveri, etc. Only two of the rivers of the Viudhya, tlio Narbada and 
the Tapti, flow westward. 

As LasBoii says : “ The Deccan can be described ns a strm of coast in 
the west, another in the east and in the middle among the Ghats, a moun- 
tainous land out up by streams into several small districts.” The highland 
ill the oenti’0, interaeoted by many river valleys and wild defiles, “has on the 
whole no very great elevation, and still it is entirely witliin the cooler inouii- 
taiti district and removed from the sultry heat of the lowlands ; it is only 
quite in the south that it is high enough for the formation of snow.” 

The peninsula, therefore, presents an extremely varied natural aspect, a 
“ grand alternation of waste shifting sands and rich alluvial deposits, of hare 
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mountain-aides and densely Avooded swampy lowlands, of narrow defilQS and 
open river beds ; and yet it lacks the many indentations of the sea with 
their navigable rivers wliioh have made western JEnrope such a populous 
land,” 

The Vindhya Momitiiins, although only of moderate height, formed a 
wide barrior between Hindustan and the Deccan, iiiul with their impassable 
niggedneaa, luxuriant forestfl, and wild beasts afforded the nboviginoa a safe 
refuge from the northern oonqiierars. And thiiN, oven in tlte splendid 
period of Brahmanism, uucouqnerecl races maintained tlLomselves in inde- 
pendence in these impenetrable defiles and wild forests of the central coun- 
tiy, and did not give up their language, their savage nature, and their nide 
raligioiis cult with its human sacriBoes, for the orderly life, the settled state, 
and the mild Bralnuanio religion of the Aryan Hindu. 

The alternation of iiighland and valley, the pleasant mixtiii'e of moun- 
tain air and tropical heat, the invigorating infiuenco of the moisture, which 
the nearness of tlio sen, the countless streams, and the regularly lecurnng 
rains of the monsoon season spread over the whole land, produced that rich- 
ness of vegetation, that fertility of soil, and that ftihiess and variety of every 
kind of natural product which oven in antiquity caused India to be praiseil 
as a land of happiness and blessing, made it the aim of the world’s com- 
merce, but at the same time aroused the cupidity of the conqueror. 

Whilst the snow valleys and mountain districts of the Himalayas widi 
their temmrate climate, produce plants and cereals, fruit and forest trees 
oorrespondiiig to southern European species, in the pliiius of the Jumna and 
the Ganges the vegetation of the tropical climate grows along with that of 
the temperate zones. By the side of ooii], legumes, and fniit in most luxuri- 
ant abundance there is hei'o rice and cotton, sugar and indigo, and a wonder- 
ful southern ffora of a marvellous richness of colour i and in tlie districts of 
the Deccan, where, os on tlie coast of Malabar, the monsoons and the moun- 
tain streams bring an abundance of moisture, tlie noble products of India 
ripen to a threefold harvest. 

Hero the moat varied tropical plants thrive in rare abundance, here with 
industry throe lico harvests can be obtained, here grow the sugar-cane and 
the pepper plant, the banana and die nmiigo ; hol'd rise statdy forests of the 
Indian oak, called teak, of the precious sandalwood, of palm and fig trees 
with their cool shady avenues ; this is the homo of tlie hetel-iiut tree and 
the nutmeg tree ; here the land is redolent of spices and sweet odours; here 
blooms the vari-ooloured water lily, the sacred lotus plant in whose seed the 
form of the future plant is visible, wherefore it was to dm Indian a symbol 
of the evolution of the world from its oiigiiial genn. 

The streams oorry gold sand, in the mountains are dioiaoud mines and 
precious stones and ciystols of the most lieautiful brill ionoy, the seas fnmisb 
pearls for the adornment of temples and for jewehy. A numerous fauna, 
particularly the cow, tlie horse and the elophont, has the most varied relations 
rrith. man, and henoe also occupies an important place in the religious concep- 
tions of the Hindu; the goat of the Himalayas supplies fine wool for the 
cashmere shawls, the mtisk deer gives perfume, the silkwonu spins noble 
thread for the most coatly fabrics ; and the great dogs of some of the western 
states are trained hy the Indians and Persians Ibr the chase and for war. 
The bright-featherod birds (ixurots), which even learn the language of man, 
the peacocks with their broad tails of dark blue and emerald, and the count- 
lesa family of monkeys exoited the admiration of Greek antiquity from 
Herodotus and Otesias down to the authors of the Alexandrian period 
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[Megastlienes]. Indiw Avaa always tlio land of wonders, where faney 
established her kingdom, where legend and poet^ loved to tarry.^ 

This then is the tlieatre of India’s history. What of the strange people 
who havo dwelt there so little clianged by time ? The ethnology of the 
Indians 1ms been debated fiercely and long. 


THE EARLY PEOPLES OE INDIA 

The population of India amounts to shout a fourth part of that of the 
globe and consists of various races. In the Vindhyas the Hunda tribes are 
still to be found to a great extent in their original condition ami without the 
knowledge of the use of metal. They seem to be the original inhabitants, 
related to the other oolonred peoples of southern Asia, and appear to have 
been driven from the plains into the mountains by nations who immigrated 
at a later period. Their religion is fetish> worship. Their olotbing is 
limited to wliat is absolutely indispensable. 

To tliom belong the Kola who inliahit the highlands of Cliota Kagpnr in 
southern Behar, northwest of Calcutta : they are divided into various sco- 
tions, the Santala, the Kols of Singbum or Larka Rols, the ICols of Bhnmij, 
and the Munda Kols south of Ranchi in the KoLhan, and others j the Kliamti, 
a kindred people, live on the borders of furtbei* India : the Kamusi, who live 
between Poona and Kolapur and the 'WaroU, southeast of Damnun (between 
Bombay and Surat), speah the Sanskrit tongue of the Mahrattas ; the Bhils 
dwell in the woods on the Tapti and Nerbudda and in Guzerat, but have 
also adopted olvilisatiDu together with tlie Aryan language. The Hairs in 
the Aravalli hills southwest of Ajmir and the Mina in the neighbourhood 
of the Jumna are also Munda tiibes. 

The Beconn is inhabited mainly by the Dravidiane, whose languages are 
entirely different from the Munda and Sanskrit tongues. Like the Munda 
they have dark skins, but with the exception of a few mountain peoples they 
are oivilised and they possess voluminous writings. They include the Tamil 
in the southernmost part of tlie Deccan, extending from Paliknt (north of 
Madras) to Gape Comorin and east of a lino drawn to the same cape from 
Bangalore through Coimbatore. The Telinga or Telugu (Sanskrit, Andhra) 
inhabit the oountry between Pnlikat and Orissa, and are bordered on the north- 
west by the Mahratta country. In&oripbiona tell us of Andhra kings of the 
first ceiitury b.c. The Telugu names of many towns on the east coast show 
that this people were once extended over an area which reached much further 
north and even to Bengal. Like the Tamil they have both a popular and a 
literary language. The Tulu in the neighbourhood of Mangalore, formerly 
also readied to the coast, where the Malabar are now to bo found ; the latter 
received Christianity from Persia at an early period and wrote their language 
in Syrian oharaoters called Karshunish, 

Korth of them are the Kanarose, inhabiting the coast and the inland 
districts towards Mysore, where they join unomlisod mounbiin peoples, the 
Koto, Badaga, and Koduga (Ooorg). The Toda in the Nilgins north of 
Coimbatore, represent the unmixed typo of the race ; tliey are taller than 
the otlier peoples and practise polyandry. Their religion consists in the 
fear of spirits, whose malignity is opposed by magic ; the grand fmiotion 
of the village priest is the luilking of the cows. The Uraon Kols and the 
Rajmahal Kola of the Lower Ganges us far as Gondwaiia are also of Dravidian 
origin. They are the pariidis of the social system ; the Gonds speak Hindi, 
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n Sanskrit lang^iage. They worship two gods, from whom proceed the good 
and evil in creation. i > i * 

Other Dravidian peoples nro the Ku or ICandhs in the moiintniiis of 
Orissa^ and hnnllyi the Bralmis in the mountains of Baliiohistaiii south of 
Kelnt in eastern Iran— the Ethiopians of tlio Greeks. Their presence in 
this remote territory is a token of the wide extension of the race in former 
tiraeS} and they perhaps migrated from the liighlands of Asia. 

Yet another nationality is represented by the original inhabitants of 
Ceylon (called in Sanskrit Sinhaladvipa, or tlio Island of the Sinlialns), the 
VaddaSf i.e. hunters, east of the Mahnwalliganga who aro still preserved 
from the admixture of foreign blood j ethnologienlly they show a resem- 
blance to the ancient Dravidian but their language, the Elu, is 

quite peculiar to themselves. 

It is supposed tliat about the year 2000 the imiiiigration of Aryan 
(Tndo-Eucopean) tribes started from the northwest. At some undefined 
period these Arraus formed one people with the Iranians, and their lan- 
^lage, Sanskrit, is closely related to the IraiUEUi. About 1500 years before 
Christ they had spread over the territory of the Indus, but it was not till 
five hundred years later that they began to conquer tlie plain of the Gan^s, 
and the severe struggles which they had to sustain against the j^opulnnon 
are refieoted in the epic ns well as in countless legends ; for in virtue of a 
peculiar love of tlie fantastic and thanks to the dUigeiico of Brahman priests, 
the Aryan Indians have enveloped their ancient history in a cloud of myths 
and literally levelled in tho construotioii of cbroiiological systems covering 
immeasurable periods of time. 

At the time of the Ophir voyage, when Solomon sent to India for ivory, 
apes, and peacocks, there were ns yet no Aryans in southern India, for the 
name for apes, in Hebrew ”qof," and in Sanskrit ‘‘kapi,” cannot be mi 
Aryan wordj it first conies to hand in the latest book of the Rig-Yeda, 
but also aiipeni'B in tlio form “ qaf ” as early as tho lYth Dynasty in Egypt, 
and tho name for xieaoooks, ** tuki,” has been borrowed from uie Malalmr 
“ togei.” Prom an etlinological point of view tho Aryans of India are not 
a pure race, as they appear to have been when they dwelt in the valley of 
the Indus ; for in the Veda a contrast is often draivn between a clear com- 
plexion and the dark skin of tlie indigenous peoples. They must on the 
contrary have mixed with natives at some period when a peculiar civilisation 
and, in consequence, an inci'oasing separation of the different olaases was in 
oourse of development *, and not only has tlie physical type greatly altered 
its original Indo-European obarnoter, but the whole oivilisation of tlie 
Indians lias received the stamp of soutliei'n and eastern Asia, whidi makes 
them appear to us even stranger than the Asiatic Semites or Ihe Egyptians. 
Tills fact is often overlooked, because the use of the Aryan speedi continu- 
ally reminds us of the close relationship botiveen the Indian Aiyans and the 
Fersians and Europeans. And it is not merely that the Aryans have 
assumed the racial marks of the Dravidian, but on the other liana the pure 
type of the indigenous population lias only been preserved in the uncivilised' 
mountain peoples. In later centuries the course of history introduced still 
further elements, as the Xiido-Soythioiis in the northwest, the Persians 
and Arabians, and, finally^ the Europeans, including those Mohammedans 
wlio have had so much influence on religious development. 

In the territory in which the Aryan population preponderated, Uie San- 
skrit language superseded the native one. Tlie most widely diffused 
language of India is tho Hindi, whose sphere is bordered in the west by 
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the IftnguagcB of the Punjab and of Sind 'with that of Gutohf in the south 
by the &uzcrati langungei the Mahrattsi and the Telinga, and in the east by 
the tongues of Orissa and Bengal, to which tlie Asami is added. With the 
exception of Teliiiga, tliese are all Aryan languages. 

In the north, llindi reaches as far as the Terai, a vast prairie and forest 
inhabited by elephants, Thinoeeros, tigers and other wild beasts, beyond 
whioli, extended over the southern elope of the Himalayas, dwells a whole 
series of peoples. In the high mountains and beyond them these peoples 
adjoin the Tibetans | the Hong or Lepoha in Sikkim, whose language, a Tibetan 
dialeot, became known a few years ago ; the Kiratis and Limbus of eastern 
Nepali the Murmis and Newars in Nepal ; the Kumaunis, m\d otbers. 

The Molmmmedan Indians hare enriched Hindi with Arabio and Persian 
words and make use of the Arabic writing. This language which differa 
greatly from Hindi in grammar and syntax, is colled Hindustani^ and is the 
chief speech current in India. Within the Hindi, Kellogg distinguishes 
eleven idioms, and these are again subdivided into dialects. Besides the 
Sanskrit languages already mentioned which border on Hindi, there are also 
some to be found in the Himalayas, espeoiallv in Kashmir and in Dardiatan, 
a country bordered on the north by Aliiztagli (Karakoram), on the west by 
the mountain chain whioli divides it from tlie country of Cliitral in the nortli, 
on the east by a similar range between the Indus and Krishiiaganga, and on 
the northeast by the territories of Hongdo and Baltistan. According to 
Ujfalvy the inliabitanta of the latter are also Aryans who linve adopted the 
Tibetan language. Dai'distan is inhabited by various races, who only im- 
migrated in the Middle Ages and at a still later period, and even now arc 
atiu in an unsettled condition. It was not explored till recent times by 
Scblaglntweit, Leitner, Kay^vard and Biddulpli. Whilst in ancient times 
the Dacadft (Davdee) were spread over the valley of the Indus as for as the 
gold-fields of Thok Jaluiig, the name of Dard was found by Biddulph only 
opposite the entrance to the Kandia valley, where the Indus turns its course 
soiitliward. 

Another widespread people are the Shins, whose apeoial seat is Gilgit and 
their language a Sanskrit tongue, closely related to those of the Punjab and 
Kashmir and to Hindustani. Tliese people found their vf&y from Shinkari 
between the Indus and Krishnaganga, and form tlie main population of the 
Indus valley from Ghor to Ghorband : their language has several dialects 
and in Baltistan they call themselves Horn, as the gypsies do. 

Another daughter-lan^age of Sanskrit is spoken by the tribes in the 
southwest of Dardistau, claim to have oome from Swat. This language 
has also different dialects as the Gowro, the Harisati and the language of tiie 
Siah'posh in Wamastan. On the other hand tlie people in Hunza, Nogar 
and 1 assin speak Burishki, wbioh Biddulph regards as the language of the 
Yueohi. The Yidghah, a Persian idiom, is also found in Daidistan. 

The oldest monuments of Indo-Aryan literature, namely tho Yeda hymns, 
contain many allusions to historical conditions, which the poet, however, 
aasiiuied to be Avell known, or th^ may have been related in prose passages 
inserted between tho verses which are all that now remain. They mention 
five peoples, the Turwasa, Jadii, Aim, Druhju and the Puru, who finally 
won the upper hand after the battle of the ten kings and are called Kuril in 
the epic. Besides this they mention a series of kings and priests who can, 
however, be assigned to no definite time of place. 

The social conditions are primitive, and whilst the original inhabitants 
had advanced so far in civilisation that they possessed fortified towns and 
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§ rcat weftltli in herds, fnniiture, metal ornaments and good weapona, the 
Liyans were still in the condition of cattle-bi'eeders, to whom the possessions 
of ^le enemy were a welcome spoil. Even in the epic, the Daiiawa Maja, a 
Doitja, or eneray of the (Aryan) gods, and arohiteot of the Astiras, builds a 
palace for the sons of Pandu j for it was from tho natives that tho Aryans 
learnt the art of building in stone, tliey 'themsolves, like other Indo-Euco- 
peans, understanding only how to build in wood and piles, or dwelling in 
caves. 

The Aryan prayers for the prosperity of their own cows, for a rich prod- 
uce of butter, grass and crops, were directed to divine beings in whom natu- 
ral phenomena and the elements ore peraonided, but winch also embody 
moral conceptions. But the songs of the Rig-Veda date from such various 
periods tha^ side by aide witli these ideas of a simple age, we also discern 
a detailed picture of aaoridoial rites and an advanced oulture, and even the 
appoaranoo of doubt of the religions verities ; it is quite oomproheiisible that 
new poems might at any time come into existence, or now families of singers 
(Rishis) appear on the scene ^vith their store of h 3 rmiis for saoridcia! pur- 
poses, until a general collection of songs had been drawn up and adapted to 
a form of worsliip regulated in perpetuity by agreement between all the 
families of Rishis whom their class interests made anxious to be reconoiled 
with 0110 anotlier. 

The four YedoB (or collections of ceremonial songs), Tivere supplemented 
by an enormous mass of literature proceeding from various sections, or 
schools. Tills IncIudoB, first the Bralimana, works serving to guide the 
priests in the procedure relating to sacridees, then tliose explauiing and 
justifying the application of the verses to each separate part of the service 
on mythologioal or symbolic grounds. Here tlio view taken attains the 
region of philosophical speculation, so that in these Upauisliada, some one 
hundred and fifty in numbm*, lie the beginnings of a philosophy of reli^on, 
and the later works of this class contain a regular philosopnioal system. 
The inexhaustible knowledge laid up in tliese numerous wo^s was iimdly 
epitomised in the shortest conoeivable form in tlie so-called Sutra (inanusls), 
wliioh, however, aro frequently written only in a language of technical sym- 
bols so tliat they require an explanation from the teacher or a commentaiy. 
Th^ are intended to be learnt lay heart. 

The Vedas oaniiot have been committed to tho Indian writing at a very 
early period, since we know of none older than tlie inscriptions of As oka, 
which date from middle of the third century B.c. | one of tlie writings 
wliioh here appear, and which runs from left to right, is the Watteliita 
alphabet, derived from those Arabic alphabets to be seen in tlio inscriptions 
found in Harra or Safa in eastern Hauran and deciphered by Hal6vy in 1877. 
This character belongs to the Alexandrian period. In the northwest of 
India a second alphabet is to be found on the Asoka inscriptions and on coins. 
It runs from right to left and is considered to be Bie same which was brought 
here in the Persian epoch and was derived from the Aramaic used in the 
Persian empire ; however, it too may have been introduced later, for it 
strongly resembles the alphabet of the Blaoas papyrus (assigned to the age 
of the Ptolemies, or, with more probability, to that of the later Persians), 
and other papyruses of Alexandrian epoch , It is not conceivable that 
Asoka and those who issued tlie ooins would have made use of these alpha- 
bets if an older and more perfect one had existed in India and been used 
for tho Vedas j but in order to oommit the Vedas to writing and to fix their 
form in all the details of phonetics and accentuation, a ohoraoter Was required 
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whose perfection is onlj' attained by the cultured Devanagari writing, whioh 
appears to baYO been first used in. Mnlwa, the kingdom of Vikramadltya : it 
is still less Donoeivable that, for instance, tlie Prntisakhyn autms of the four 
Vedas should liave had before them a work in a more imperfect writing, 
since these compeudimus of phonology descend to the most extreme subtle* 
ties and in doing so presuppose the precise text which we now possess and 
which must consequently have received a fixed form at least at the epooh of 
these grammatical works. 

If we fix the conqiiest of the territory of the Ganges in the period at 
the beginning of the first millenniiim d.c., wo do so on no historical evidence 
but oidy on the grounds of the probability that tliat conquest extended over 
hundreds of years and that in the first centuries before Ohrist it was an 
aocoinplislied fact. The MahabJiarata, tliat vast epic compared with which 
Homer seems a mere pocket-book, only received its present form some cen- 
turies after Christ, and the lists we have of the kings of those peoples who 
figure in the poem, especially those of the country or Magadlia (Bohar), are 
unreliable and vtuy iii tlie different copies in whioh they ai'e found. 

The spread of the Aryans along tlie coast of the Deccan and as far as 
Ceylon, of which the Jtama^ana gives a fabulous account, is also not olirouo- 
logioally definable, for this poem in twenty-four thousand distiches is also 
a very late product, and that extension lay far heliiud it, for in the ancient 
geographers we already find Aryan names affixed to towns in southern India. 

The first piece of information concerning Indian history wliose date i.s 
certain is that of Darius’ conquest of the territory of the Indus, whioh 
formed a Persian satrapy. Since then the western countries of India have 
been under foreign imlers, first under tlie Baotrian aud Xndo-Soythiiin kings, 
later on under the Sassaiiids, as is shown both by Indian coins of contempo- 
rary kings with a Sassaniau stamp and legends in Palilavi and Sanskrit 
and by historical notices concerning tlie relations of the kings of Mni'war 
to Peroz and Auoscharwan, so tliat Hie conquest of Mahmoud of Ghazni, and 
later rulers only renewed the aiioioiit claims of Iran upon Indian i}osaessions.^ 
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FTOtQClcd by the blgbcst maiinUlnH o( tbs world and tnivcKBd by 
lOToly ferlllo blllB, India Is boandod on oub eldo by Uie Paciflo Ocean 
mid on the other by the Htinalayas, watered by a thousand Btreame. 
and great rlvera, upon the banks oi which tho sun ripens all kinds or 
delicious fruits wbloh grow of theuselvea. 

A largo iionulatlon flourishes on tho perpotaally green, Immenso 
plains sloping down to the sea ; tho canals are Irec^uontod wltli navi- 
gators who from oldest times liave received In exchange for monoy tho 
wonderful natural products of tho eountty. 

Fire harvests ate reaped hero annually, and tho palms, plne^applee, 
oinnatnou trees, peppora, etc., dpon three limes a year. Hut % the 
eldfl of Biioh beauty, steep rooka rise to the sky, many equalling the 
Chimborazo in lisigbt, and there are great tracts of arid unwntered 
sands. The storms are more violent hero than anywhere else, and 
uioniituln Btroaras descend In foaming torrents h earing devasbatlon 
and ruin as they travexsc the latermlnable plains ou ihmr way to tho 
BCa. — CEBAnE CAirriT. 


CHBONOLOay and ancient HISTOBY of the HINDUS 

Rude nations seem to derive n peculiar gratiAoatioii from pi'eten&ions to 
a remote antiquity. As a boastful and turgid vanity distinguishes remark- 
ably the oriental nations, they have in most instances carried their claims 
extravagantly high. We are informed, in a fragment of Chaldoio histoiy, 
that there ivere written accounts, preserved at Babylon, with the greatest 
care, comprehending a term of fifteen myriads of years. The pretended 
duration of the Chinese monarchy is still more extraordinary. A single 
king of Egypt was believed to have reigned tlireo myriads of years. 

The present age of the world, aceoiding to tlie system of the Hindus, is 
distinguished into four grand periods, denominated yugns. The first is the 
Satya yuga comprehending 1,728,000 years; the second tlie Treta yum com- 
prehending 1,296,000 years ; tlie third the Dwapar yuga, inoluding 864,000 
years ; and the fourth the Kali yuga, wliidi wUl extend to 482,000 years. Of 
those periods, the first three are expired; and, in the year lol7 of the 
Christian era, 4911 years of the last. From the oommeucemeiit, therefore, 
of the Satya yuga, to the year 1817, is oomprehended a space of 8,89^911 
years, the antiquity to which this people lay dniin. 

The contempt with which judicious historians now treat the historical 
fables of early society, must be indulged with caution when wo explore the 
ancient condition of Hindustan ; because the legendary tales of the Hindus 
have hitherto, among European inquirers, been regarded with particular 
respect j and because, ivithont a knowledge of them, much of what has been 
written in Europe concerning the people of India, cannot be understood. It 
is neoessaiy, therefore, to relate, that at the commencement of the Satya yuga» 
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or 3,892,911 years ago, liveU Satynvrata, otherwise deiiooiinatGd Voivaswata, 
and also the seventh Mfinu. He had escaped with his family from an uni- 
versal deluge, which ]md destroyed the rest of the human specie8> Of his 
desoeudants, were two royal hranches: the one denoininated the ohildren of 
tiiB sun ; the other, the ohildren of the moon. The hiat reigned at Ajodhyn 
or Oucih; the second at Pratislit’hana or Vitora. Those fomiliea, or dynas- 
ties, subsisted till the thousandth year of the jpieaent or ICali yoga, at which 
time they botli became extinct ; and a list oi the names of tlie sueoessive 
priuces is presented in the Sauskrit books. 

Satyavrata, the primitive sire, prolonged Ids existence and his reign 
through the whole period of the Satya yugfl or 1,728,000 years. From Uiis 
patriarchal monarch are enumerated, in the solar line of hia descendants, 
fifty-five prinoes, who inherited the sovereignty till the lame of llama. ^ Now 
it is agreed oniong all the Brahmans that llama filled the throne of Aiodhya 
at tlie end of the Treta yugft. The reigns, therefore,. of these liity-flve 
priuces, extending from &e beginning to the end of that epoch, filled 
1,296,000 years, which, at a medium, is more than 23,000 years to each reign. 
Doi'ing the next, or Dwapar yuga of 864,000 years, twenty-nine princes are 
ojiumernted, who must, at an average, have reigned each 29,798 years. 
P^-om the beginning of tlio present, or Kali yugai to the time when the race 
of solar princes became extinct, are reckoned 1000 years, and^ thirty princes. 
There is a wonderful change, therefore, in the Inst age, in which only thirty- 
three years, at a luedimn, are assigned to a reign. 

Beside the two lines of solar and lunar kings, a different race, who reigned 
in Magadlia, or Behar, commence with the fon^ age. Of tliese, twenty in 
regular descent from their ancestor Jarnsandha extended to the conolusiou 
of tho firftt thousmd yoavs of tho proeout yuga, and weco cotomporary with 
the last thirty' prhices of the solar and lunar race. At the memorable epoch 
of the extinction of tliose branches, the house of Jarasondha also failed ; for 
the reigning prince was slain by his prime minister, who placed his son 
Fradyota on the throne, h'if teen of the descendants of tins usurper enjoyed 
the sovereignty, and reigned from the date of his aCGOBsioo 498 years, to the 
time of Naiida, the last prince of the house of Fradyota. Ho, after a reign 
of 100 years, was murdered by a Brahman, who raised to tlie throne a man 
of the Maiuya race, named Chandra Gupta. This jnunco is reckoned, by ouv 
oriental antiquarians, the same with Sandracottns or Baudraouptos, the cO' 
temporaiy of Alexander the Great. Only nine princes of hia lino aucoeeded 
him, and held the sceptre for 137 years. On tlie death of the last, his com- 
mander in chief ascended the tlirone, and, together witli nine descendants, 
to whom he triinsiuittcd the sovereignty, reigned 112 years. After that 
period the reigning prince was killed, and succeeded by his minister 
Vasudeva. Of liis family only four princes are enumerated ; but they are 
said to have reiguod 345 years. The throne was next usurped by a race of 
Sudras, the first of whom slew his master, and seized toe government. 
T\\'onty-one of this race, of whom Chandrabija was the laatt reigned during 
a space of 466 years. The conclusion of the reign of tliis prince corresponds 
therefore with the year 2648 of the Kali yuga, and with the year 446 before 
the birth of^ CJirist. And with him, acoording to Sir William Jones, closes 
the authentic system of Hindu ohronology. 

It is a most suspicioiis circumstance in tlie pretended records of a 
nation, when we find positive statements for a regular and immense series 
of 3 >'cars in the remote abyss of time, but are entirely deserted by them when 
we descend to the ages more nearly approaching our own. Whore annals 
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are real, thejr become oirouinstantial in proportion as they are recent; where 
fable stande in the place of fact, the times over whioh the memory has any 
influence are rejected, and the imagination riots in tiiose in which it is im- 
Mstrained. While we receive aocounta, the most precise and confident, 
regarding the times of remote antiquity not a name of a prince in after ages 
is presented in Hindu records, A great prince named Vikramaditya, is said 
to have extended widely his conqiieata and dominion, and to have reigned at 
Magadha 396 years after Ghandrabija* From that time even fiction is silent. 
We hear no moi’e of the Hindus and tlieir transaotions, till the era of Moham- 
medan conquest j when the Persians alone become our instructors. 

After the contempt with wliich the extravagant claims to antiquity of 
the Chaldeans and Egyptians had always been treated in Europe, the love 
of the tnarvollouB is curiously illustratea by tho respect which has been paid 
to the chronology of tho Hindus. We received indeed the accounts of the 
Hindu chronology, not from the incredulous hiatoriaus of Greece and Rome, 
but from men who had seen the people ; wliose imagination had been power- 
f ulljr affected by tlie spectaede oi a new system of manners, arts, institutions, 
and ideas j who iiatnrnlly expected to augment the opinion of their own con- 
sequence, by tho greatness of the wonders which they had been favoured to 
behold; and whose astonishment, admiration, and enthusiasm, for ii time, 
successfully propagated themselves, The Hindu statements, if they have 
not perhaps in any instance gained a literal belief, have almost universally 
been regarded as very different from the fictions of an unimproved and 
credulous people, and entitled to a very serious and profound investigation. 
Yet they are not only carried to the wildest pitch of extravagance, but are 
utterly inconsisteiit both with themselves and with other establi^ed opinions 
of the Brahmans. 

Of this a single speoinieu will sufilce. Tlie character whidi the Brahmans 
assign to the several ^gas is a remarkable part of their system. The Satya 
yuga is distinguished by the epithet of golden ; tho Treta yuga 1^ that of 
silver ; the Dwapar yuga by tliat of copper ; and tho Koli yuga is denomi- 
nated eai^lmn. In these several ages the virtue, tlie life, and the stature of 
man exhibited a remarkable diversity. In the Satya yuga, the whole race 
were virtuous and pure ; the life of inau was 100,000 years, and his stature 
21 cubits. In the Treta yuga one -third of mankind were corrupt; and 
liuman life was reduced to 10,000 years. One-half of the human race were 
depraved iii tho Dwapar yuga, and 1000 years bounded tho pei'iod of life, 
111 the iCali yoga, all men are corrupt, and human life is restricted to 100 
years. But though in the Satya yuga men lived only 100,000 years, 
Satyayrata, according to chronologic^ fiction, reigned 1,728,000 years ; in 
tlie Treta yuga human life extended only to 10,000 years, yet fifty-five princes 
reigned, each at a medium, more than 28,000 years; in the Dwapar yoga, 
though the life of man was reduced to 1000 years, the duration of me reigns 
was even extended, for twenty-nine princes held each the sceptre in 
period for 29,79E years, t 

If we turn from such traditions as these and seek more seoare records, our 
quest is futile. Ancient India has no history proper. Its books furnisli no 
document on its past chronology, and its monuments cannot supply the place 
of books, since tlie oldest are scarcely thi'ee centuries anterior to our era. 
But for a small number of religious books, in which the historical facts are 
embedded under masses of legends, the past of India would be as unknown 
as that of that lost Atlantis, which was destro]^ed by a geological cataclysm 
and whose story is related m the ancient trodinons preserved by Plato. 
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THE ATJTHOItlTY OE* THE VEDAS 

Tlie oulj ancient documents wliioli we can consult for the purpose oE 
lecovering some trace of tliis vanished past» me supplied by the VedaSt re- 
ligious poems written at various epochs, and the (udest of which seem to 
date from fifteen oentnries before our ere. After them, but much later, 
come the epic poems, known imder the iianics of Mdkahliarata and Hamayana^ 
and the religious and social code of Maiiu. 

Viewed from a purely liistorical standpoint, the Pliudu literature of our 
own era is not richer than that which preceded it. In foot Uie Puranaa 
constitute the only sources >vhich caJi be oonsulted, and these consist of ool- 
lactions drawn up at differeiit periods, the most ancient of them going no 
further back than the eightii century after Chriat. They are, moreover, too 
inuoh interspersed with marvellous legends, and too devoid of chronological 
sequence to permit of modern science deriving much benefit from them. 
Practically it is only after the Mohammedan invasions of the eleventh cen- 
tury, that, thanks to the Mohauiniodaii writers, the historical period of India 
begins. 

To the very iiisuiiioient soiimes of written iiiEormation just emimernted, 
we have to add the accounts of travellers who visited India during ancient 
times. These accounts are very few in number, since for the period prececl- 
iiig Jesus Christ we possess only some extracts from the narrative of the 
Greek ambassador, Megosthenes, who stayed at the court of Magadha aboiit 
the year 300 before our era. For the period of more than thirteen centu- 
ries, wliioh separates this remote epoch from the Mohammedan invasions, we 
possess, besides the scanty references of olassical authors, only’ tlie naiTativss 
of the two Chinese pilgrims, Fo-Hian and Hwen Tsang, who visited India, the 
first in the fifth, the second in the seventh century. Tlieir works, especially 
that of tlie second, undoubtedly constitute the most valuable docuinonts which 
we posseas ooiiceriilng India before the Mohammedan invasions. 


MONUMENTAL BECOEDS 

The extreme inadequacy of the histoiicul books on India gives a very 
great importance to the plastic works, monumeuts, medals, and statues, 
which the peninsula possesses. The most ancient are the columns on which 
Asoka had Ills edicts engraved, 250 years before Christ. After them come 
the bas-reliefs of the great monninenls at Bharlmfc, Sanclii, etc., constructed 
nt tlie oominoQcement of our era, or in the two or three centuries which pre- 
ceded it. Tliey give intetesting details respecting the manuevs, oustoms, 
beliefs, and arts of the peoples who constructed tliem, and show us the 
degree of civilisation to Mmich these people had attained. 

Besides these monuments, of which the oldest date from scarcely three 
centuries before our ora, thera are subterranean temples, statues, coms, which 
combine to throw some light on the liistory of each of the regions whore they 
came into existenco. It is only the remains of buildings and statues Biat 
have revealed to us the profound influence of the Greeks in certain ooiintrlos 
several centuries after drst Alexander, and then all the Greeks, had been 
expelled from India. Similarly it is the haA-reli^t of the temples which can 
alone tell us of the history of the origin and transformations of the beliefs 
whioh succeeded one another in ancient India.<2 
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Tho Indians liad learnt the ai't of writing, and if tlie Brabnians still 
handed down the traditions of their schools by word of mouth, ^ey never- 
tlieless did not hesitate to record donatioiie and transfers in legible charac- 
ters on stone as waa done by otliera. Witliin the lost few years search and 
investigation directed to those I’oooi’ds have brought a great deal to light, 
cleared up much obscurity, securely establiahed what was doubtful, and 
passed judgineut on what was false j legends from older and versions of 
later times, have in various instancea had their autlientioity and truth put 
to the test. But these Investigations are really only beginning. 

It lias now been decided on the aiithorUy of coins and inscriptions that 
Kauishka or Knnerki was succeeded by one Huvishku or Hoverki (Doorki), 
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and the latter had as a-coutemporary or co-ruler (Bozodeo or Vasudeva). 
The dates of the inscriptions of Mathura confirm this last relation. But 
Vasudeva, having the Yosu ns gods,” points by this name, so renowned in 
legend, to a Brahtnatiical belief iu tlie gods. Hie Okro coins, similar to some 
whtoii were already in existence iu Kaiierld's day, and bearing the image of 
the triple, throe-headed or six-armed Okra deity, strongly remind us the 
Images of that Trinity, the world-creating, woLid-preaerving, and world- 
destroying god, — Brolimn, Vishnu, Siva, — tho so-called Trimwti in the rook 
temples of Rllora and Elephiiiita. The Turushka king who, rightly or 
wroitgly, appears nocording to this to liave followed Bazodeo, already exhibits 
in the images on his coins the type of the Sussanid rule. 

At the (dose of a century tlie Scythian power iu India avos broken and 
gradually thrust back to the territory Avhcnce it came, beyond the noitliem 
mountain-peaks and, in India itself, to the Avesb and south of the Punjab as 
far as Guzerat. But Ibe after eCfoets of Uiat power and of tlie century- 
long invasion still continued. A Scythian population, united witli the 
abonginal hill peoples who had been thrust back at an earlier period, re- 
mained, and ill great part still remains, in those regions. The Jats and the 
wndering tribes of Sikhs which belong to tliem are bdieved to be of non- 
Aryau oiTgin, and in religion, Ini^iin^, and ouatoms differ from the Brah- 
mans and are opposed to them. The Rajput families of the king's sons,” 
who afterwards founded independent kingdoms in the south, are also con- 
sidered to be foreign importations into the caste system and as the successors 
to the Scythian power. The route of these migrotiona and conquests from 
tlie nortli to the soufiiwest ia marked by ruins, and it was on the sites of 

n. w.— vot, II. 2 k 
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fiucli tainft tliat the later Saraoeiis erected their oitadela, pakceSt and tnoaquas. 
These too are now notliiug but inagninoent remains. But we can hare treat 
of older coiiditloiis alone, and of those only in brief. 


LEGENDS OF THE EAELY HEROES 

Legends have arisen ooncerniug tlie immigration of Sakn princes to 
Surashtra or Guzerat, and stories of an alleged liberation from foreign rule* 
A celebrated hero of snch legends is Vikramadityn, a king of Ujjain in 
Malwa, and another, with whose birth the Sakn era was connected, is Sail- 
vahana, the opponent of the first, who is not less renowned than he in legend, 
and defeated lilni in the struggle. But though legend has so iniicli to say 
of these two, history has little or nothing to tell us of them. 

On the western side of the Girmir rock near Juuagarh, whose eastern 
side bears Asoka’s insoriptions, and on whose northern aide is engraved that 
of one Skaiida Gupta, we may read that of one Rudra Dama. It tells of the 
huildiugs erected by this king, or groat satrap, for tlie protection of the 
country against the destructive power of the waters of the river Palasini, 
and another inaoiiption, which extols his name in the midst of those of four 
others, his predecessors and successors, is found on a pillar at Jasdan in 
Kathiawar or Surashtra, a part of the present Guzerat. The names of the 
others are— ^ on the one side of his, Ghashtaua and Jaya Danin — and on the 
other side Rudra Sinha and Rudra Sona, and the inscription belongs to 
the year 127 of the era of these princes. 

These kings, or great satraps, of whom we possess both inscriptions and 
coins, beside many others whose names cannot hei^e be given, have been 
called Sah or Saha or Sinlia kings, from a tetmiiiatioii added to many of 
their names. We should perhaps do best in accordance witli a good prece- 
dent to designate them Xatrapa C^atrap) kings, ns not only did they call 
themselves so, but also actually were, at least in niimo, governors for the 
JMauryas and tlieir successors. 

The scries begins with a certain Nahapana, who with one or two others 
preceded Ghashtaua and his sons and grandsons, and ends witli one Svaini 
iliidra Soiia, the twenty-sixth lueiitioned. ruled, roughly speaking, 

three hundred years from the beginning of the Salce era (in which we may 
safely xilaoe Ohashtana) down to somewhere between 284 and 272 of our ora. 
In its best days (which seem to have been under Rudra Dama, as his in- 
scription indicates), their dominions embraced the pen insula of Guzerat, 
Surashtra, and Malwa, reaching north ns far as the middle of the Indus 
valley and so onward to the sea. 

Inscriptions and coins ore certainly safe antlioritica for liistory; but they 
are somewhat inadequate when, as here, little else and nothing certain is 
added to them. Thus we know but little of the history of this great 
western or Xatraj^a kingdom, not muoii more than the legend which has 
grown up round its first beginnings and its finiil overthrow by the Gnpta 
power. 

The Sah or Xatrapa kings, so runs the legend, were overthrown by tlie 
Guptas, who ruled between the Jumiia and the Ganges. That is, they had 
independent and viceregal honours^ and the man who prepared their down- 
fall is called Kamava Gupta, and was succeeded by his son Skanda Gupta, 
whose inscription we rand on the north side of the ^mar rook. — But we 
must begin at the beginning. 
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THE ABOKA IXSCRIPTIOK 

An insoription on tlie Asoka piUav at Allakabait, that of Sfimiidva Gupta, 
mentions the anoestora of his family. Sri Gupta, the “august, noble, gi-eat 
king” and “splendour of the world ” was a potty lord who had sncoessfuUy 
raised himself to the government from the Vaisya or middle class and, from 
310, Iwd his residence at Allahabad or in Ajodhya, and his dominion to the 
east of the river. 

After a reign of fifteen years he was succeeded by his son Ghatotkacha. 
On the Qoins of the latter a raference has been found to hia namesi^e the 
son of Bhima, of the epio legend. He proudly calls himself “Destroyer of 
all Kings,” and was probably really « Auginenter of the Kingdom ” westward 
as far as tlie teiTitory of the Indus. After anotlier fifteen years he Tivas in 
hia turn succeeded by his son Chandra Gupta, and an insori 2 )tion belonging 
to the latter has been found in the Sanohi Stnpa at Bilsa, besides coins with 
Ilia half-length portrait, — the earliest we have belonging to these kings. 
His realm was siiDsequently extended to Malwa and his rule was also friendly 
to the children of Sakya. He must have ruled for the space of thirty years, 
but hia aon Samudra Gupta, who is spoken of iu the great insoription on the 
lion pillar of Allahabad, lar surpassed him in fame, power, and magnifioence. 

The inscription is a great historical record, one of the greatest which we 
have for Uiis period. It speaks by name of kings whom Samudra Gupta 
deposed, of others whom he made tributary to himself, of the extent and 
frontiers of hia dominion. Since we cannot go into details we will here 
only mention that he subdued almost the whole Aryavarta between the 
northern and southern ranges to liis immediate rule, made subject the hill 
prinoM in tlie north, the vaudheyu, Madraka, and Abhira in the Land of 
the Five llivers and in Malwa, brought kings south of the Vindhya under his 
protectorate and iniled over the east ns far ns to the sea. In all this t^ere is 
probably a good deal of boasting--^ the inscription was made after his death 
— but it is certain that there is also not a little that is true. He is also 
renowned as a ruler of liigh and noble disposition, as a patron of the arts 
and sciences, of music and poetry, which he himself cultivated. His coins, 
which have been found in gi-eat numbers and scattered over a wide area, 
some bearing the image of the lion hero and others of the king playing on 
the viua (liai'p) confirm to some extent what the long eulogy asserts. 

After a reign of some thirty years he was followed by another Chandra 
Guiito, his son, who ruled for about ten years. The dominion of the Guptas 
then passed to his sou, “ the far-famed lord of the eartli,” KiunoEa Gupta, 
who, according to the dates on coins and to tradition, mgned twenty- 
three ;^dai'a, to about the year 180 of the ora of tliis line of kings. And 
after him came his son Skauda Gupta, witli whom a certain Bud<ma Gnptn 
is also mentioned, aud who was the seventh and last king of his famous house. 
This is the Gupta whom we mentioned lirst, and who attained to a dominion 
to which an inscription on tlie western peninsula hears witness. After him 
there seems to be a refereiioe to one Mahendra Gupta, perhaps his oo-ruler or 
the successor to a part of liis empire, and of one Naiayana Gupta. But a 
inonolirii at Kuhan, in the district of Gorakhpur in the north-west of India, 
asserts that “in the year, or towards the end of the year 1^1 470 of our 

ora), the empire of l^anda Gupta, in whose hall a hundred kings bowed the 
head in homage, tlie empire of the royal line of the Gupta was taken away 
from those who had been so far renowned, rioh above all men, comparable to 
Indra, the lord of hundreds of kings.” 
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TJlADXTlONAt, KINGS 

Tradition tells of Icings in various places in blio south and nortli who had 
declared themselves independent of the Gupta rule. It tells of a scion of an 
ancient fainUy> whose forefathers had setUed in former times on the banks of 
the Ganges, a certain Pandn-Sakya, who nt that time had established him- 
self on the throue of the Mauryns at Pataliputm (the modern Patna). But 
it is averred that one of Skaiida Gupta^s generalsi Bhattaraka, of the family 
of Ballabhi or Valablii, had overtlirown tliis personage in Kathiawar, f.e., 
Guzerat, and had seized the reins of government for himself. He becanie 
the founder of a new series of Surashtra kings, the third, which was called 
after him the Valabhi dynasty. Wo may place the beginning of this 
dynasty about the year 480 a,d. 

^Biiag this in mind we might now, of course, again follow the chronicles, 
and relate sometliing from that of the kings of Kashmir and from the two 
of Siuhaladvipa. From tlie former we might toll of one Damodhara who 
suooeaded Turushka, then of a certain Me^iavaliaiw, a Sreahta or Pravara- 
sena, and hia two sous, Hirauya or Toramana, until a time came when the 
throne of Kashmir stood empty, and the '* iiohlo Hav^ia Vikramaditya sent 
one of his followers, a Brahman named Mati'i Gupta who was appointed king. 
But wo will not go through tlie history of dynasties and dynastic Hats, at 
least not when the Eiuthorities are so uncertain. And, as to tlie other two, 
it is related in a history of Buddhism, how after Vrishabha came a century 
in which sanotuaries Wei's built and rebuilt, how under King Tishya tliere 
arose heresy and strife and divisions, that some .sliort reignu then followed 
down to Abhayauaga and again down to Mahasona with whom the later 
ohroniole closes, Again we read of more than one Mogliavarna, of a Upati- 
shyawho succeeded Mahnnainan, under whom a oertain Fa Himi onme to 
Oeyloii and the Buddhist hermits Ha'CcI and worked. It is sufRcieiit to give 
here a brief outline of what is important. 

A number of brass tablets or coppei* plates havQ been found on tJio ruined 
Bite of the ancient Valabhi (the Jiioaorn Vala), records of donations to Brah- 
man aud Buddhist monks, whiob give fairly nutlientio information conoern- 
ing the period and order of the first Surashtra or Valabhi kings. According 
to these Bhatarka or Bhattaraka was succeeded by liis four sons, Dharaseiiu, 
the eldest, Dronasena a^Iio was already called Great King and was solemnly 
crowned as ruler of the earth, Dhruvaseiia the third, aud Dharapatta the 
youngest son. They had brought the peninsula and a groat part of tlie coast 
and the mainland ns far ns Malwa under their rule, which in the case of the 
third certainly lasted to the year 534. The youngest was sueoeeded by his 
sou Guliasena, who bestowed whole villages on the disebdea of the Snkya and 
on their cloisters, he by his sou Sri Dliaraseiia, the second of the name and oer- 
tainly not later than tlie end of tho sixth century (695) and he again by Jiis 
son Siladitya or Dharmaditya who continued reigning ou into tiio seventh 
century. But we need not pursue the series of these kings any further. 

During the reign of a nephew of tlie last named, another Dhnivascna 
(G82“'640), tlie Ghmeso pilgrim Hwen Tsang eamo to India (627-645) and 
to tho Valabhi Icingdoni in the west. His account of liis jouruey has an 
astonishing amount to say of the riches of tlie countiy, of its numerous inhab- 
itants, of tlie many oloistei's with thousands of monks, — some of them Bud- 
dhist but he also speaks of others, and mentions Join monks whom ho had 
seen, — aud of the numbers of oolutniis and the magiiiflceut stapas, etc. The 
kings of that time, one traveller vepovta, are Xatriya, ell relationa of the king 
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Siladitya of Malwa ; tbe soti-iix-law of tlie reigning king Siladitya at Kaiiya- 
kiibja (Kanauj) is called T’u-lu-p^o-po-tn (Dliruvabhata}. And here our 
pilgrim incidentally dcseiibes that ruler as piousi wise, and virfcuouB and as 
so opeu-lioiidcd tlint lie redeemed liis charitable gifts at double their value. 
He speaks with all reverenoe and respect of this prince, to whose hrllliant 
court he went by invitatioii.o 

The relations of llio Indian dynasties to tlie successive hordes of Scythians 
who poured doAm on iiorthem India, are obscure. There is abundant evi- 
dence of a long-continued struggle but the attempt to asugn dates to its 
chief episodes ms not 3^et reached lusults which can be accepted as dual. 
Tavo Vikrainoditya Safearia^ or vanquishers of the Scytliiaiis, are required 
for the purposes of oJlrouoIogJ^ The truth scorns to be that, during the 
first six oentmies of the Christian era, the fortunes of the S^tlii&n or Tatar 
races rose and fell from time to time in iiortlioru India. They more than 
once sustained great defeats ; and tliey more than once overtlirew the native 
dynasties.^ 

The latest authorities are iioav agreed that the great and victoiious king 
Vikrainaditya \riio, as Lofmaiin saj'a, “ together with his battle of ICoriir has 
hilhei'to Avaudered incessantly like a Avavoring and restless shadow” from 
57 B.C. to 660 A.i)., may now he definitely assigned to a reign dating from 
510 to 560 A.v. ill Avhich time, at Koriir, lie annihilated the ncythiou ormy.a 


UllAHMAXIO LISAKXING 

Down to the time of Buddha and be3’'ond, the Brahman schools were still 
in course of completing and elaborating their sacred knowledge (Veda), 
the triple soieuce. Their later Upaiiisliads Avorked up to the Vedanta, ** an 
end or conclusion” of the Veda. Undoubtedly tlie Brahmans also learnt 
Avith and from their oiipoiionts. Their systoius of mental inyestigation 
(u 3 'aya, inimamaa) and pious exercises (yoga) can Avitiiess to this if to 
nothing else. And as the sons of Sakya taught in the language of the 
people and as Asoka had liis admonitioiis engraved on stone tablets, so 
Brahmans had long before this begun to exhibit the laws and art of their 
sacred language side by side with logic and graminar. 

Scholasticism, speculative inquiry, the narrow or strict sciences, in gen- 
eral, have in idl ages sbowii themselves opposed and inimical to free artistic 
creation. This the Brahmans also demonstrated. Eor centuries they pro- 
duced no really iieAV poetic woric. With care and diligence, unsurpassed 
elsewhere, t]ie3'' preserved and kept together the inheritance and possessions 
of antiquity, and imitated them on the same lines but produced nothing 
iieAV. They needed to pass tlu-ough the period of foreign dominion in order 
to reoeiA^e a new impulse. 

Then came the comparutively brief but brilliant period of the Guptas’ 
rule, under AvliicU the coins are first inscribed in Sau^rit. To tbta period 
belongs muoli that aa^ formerly regarded as ancient and even primitive, 
and AA^as probably really new, but built up on an ancient foundation. A 
single, but eloquent example, is the collection of the laws of Monu in the 
form m Aidiioh it has come down to us. A great deal might be said on this 
subject. Heie wo Avill only remark that at this time the Brahmanioal 
spirit received a fresh imptilso and flouiished anew. 

At the court of King Vikrainaditya of Ujjain Avere nine ivho are men- 
tioned AS the pearls of his age and uominion. An old and famous verse 
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celebrates their names. Amojig^st them were Dhanvantari, the great phy- 
sician and heidei’t Amarasinha, uie renowned philologist and lexicographer, 
Varalinmihira, the astronomer and architect, and some add Kalidasa, the 
poet of tlie Sakuntala. 

It was shortly after the peace of Mangalore in 1783, that Sir William 
Jones became Judge of the Supreme Court in Bengal and drat president of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. In the “ edifying letters *’ of the French 
Jesnits he had read tliat tliere wore many books in tlie north of India which 
were called Natak, and of which the Brfdimans said that they contained a 
great deal of ancient history without any admixture of fable. He became 
eager tc gain possession of these books in order that he might make himself 
acquainted with them either by means of translations, if snoh existed, or by 
himself learning their language ; but he had no sooner como th an under- 
standing with mo Brahmans than he learnt from them that the statements 
were like many others made in those letters. 

Natak, lie was assured, were not histories at all, but fables, favourite popu- 
lar books, discourses in prose and verse, such as had formerly been held, in 
various idioms, at the courts of the llajahs, Jones thought they wore prob- 
ably treatises on matters of morals, or learning ; others of his countrymen 
concluded from what they had heard tlmt they might perhaps deal with 
dancing, music, and poetry, when an intelligent Brahman remarked that 
the Englishmen also possessed something of the natnre of the Natak, wliioli 
were performed publicly in the cold season (meaning dramas). 

This was enough. On the question being asked as to which of these 
Natak was most higldy piized, the man uaheaitatinglv answered “ Sakun- 
tala," and Brahmanlike, had also a verse ready, whion « unfolded,” it was 
said, “all the transcendent riches of the genius of Kalidasa.” A copy hav- 
ing been piooured, it was literally translated into Latin with the assistance 
of his Pandit Ramalocan — of course tlu'ough Persian — and from Latin 
into English. From this to publishing it was the work of the first leisure 
moment, and a noble example of Indian genius from the Sanskrit and Pralcrit 
original was given to tlie world. 

Jones* Eiiglisli “ Sakuntola ” appeared in the year 1789, the year of the 
French revolution. It would be almost impossible to describe the enthu- 
siasm called forth especially amongst the romantic school in Germany, by 
the “ maiden from abroad,” in the foreign dress on a foreign soil, and the 
Gcatatio transports ” over the gentle child from the penitential groves of 
ancient India. And it was at the fire of this enthusiasm tliat the Tam 2 > was 
lighted which shed its rays ever further and deeper into tlie hidden recesses 
of tile Indian spirit, the Indian language, art, and science. And this was 
effected a hundred years ago by the allui’itig charm of the Sakuntala.o 


THU EFOQKS OF INDIAN HISTOHY 

The history of India lias been conveniently, if somewhat arbitrarily, 
separated into epochs by Le Bon. His olassidoation, which is neceasarily 
very general, and in which the epochs are very far from being clearly delinod 
since they encroach upon one another or exist side by side, embraces tlio 
following periods ; 

1. The Vedio iierlod ; 2. The Bralimanioal period ; 8. The Buddhist 
period j 4, The period of the revival of Brahmanism or noo-Brahmaiiio i 6. 
The Mohamtnudnn period ; 6. The European period. 
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VEDIO PERIOD 

The commencemont of the Vedie period is about fifteen centuries earlier 
than our era. It is marked by the iiivnsion of India by the Aryans. 

The Vodic period is that age of Indian history which is wholly Icgeiidaiy. 
The littlo that we know concoming it is revealed solely by rel^Lous bookfl^ 
known under the name of Vedas, the most important of which, the Rig' 
Veda, has been called, with reason, the Bible of tlie Aryans of the north' 
west of India. 

Established nt first round the Himalayas, os f tu* as tlie Viiidliya Mountains, 
the primitive Aiyans lived in the state of wandering pastoral tribes, and it 
is to be supposed that their invasion must hare taken place gradually. Their 
most ancient books seem to luwe been written about fifteen centuries before 
our era. In that remote age they had no castes, tliey worshipped the forces 
of nature and oreoted neither temples nor statues ; to the people on whom 
they descended ^ley brought n new languoge and a new religion, but they 
did not bring them architecture. These primitive Aryan peoples knew how 
to ^vrita books, but tliey did not know liow to build monuments of stone, and 
nothing in the most ancient of tlioir works indicates that they built either 
temples or palaces. 

We will not here linger over the Aryan civilisation, any more than over 
the Broliinanical period Avliich teriuinates it. Historical documents properly 
so called are lacking for both. The epios which are conneotod with the 
Brahmonical period are confirmed by the stories of Megasthones, and prove 
that India was then beginning to bo covered with towns, temples, and palaoes ; 
but of tho monuments of this period no remains whatever luive come down 
to us. 


THE BUDDHIST PERIOD 

The epoch of the hirtli of Buddhism in India belongs a great deal to 
legend and very little to history. We know nothing of the be^nnings of 
tins period save what is told us in the fantastic stories of the Budajust books. 
It is 01 ^ after Alexanderis invasions, and espeoiolly when, about 260 years 
before (%rist, Buddhism became the ofiicial religion, tliat definite facts stand 
out and the darkness begins to disperse. Unfortunately it soon reappears, 
and reigns for long centuries. 

Alexandoris invasion took place 827 yours before our era. After having 
completed the conquest of Persia, the Macedonian hero made up his mind to 
undertake tlie conquest of India, that he might attain to the sovereignty 
of Asia. 

Tho division of the Punjab into small independent and rival states must 
have rendered the conquest easy at tho outset. Alexander made his ^peai' 
once with one hundred and twenty thousand men, of whom the Greeks 
formed the kernel, while the rest oi the number was made up by Persians. 
Ho had Indian guides and on understanding with some native ohioro, notably 
with the king of Taxila, a state situated on the left bank of the Indus, and 
which stretched between that river and the stream fJien known under the 
name of Hydnspes and to-day under that of Jhelum. 

Alexander marched fromBaotriona on the town which now bears thenajne 
of Kabul. Continuing his way to India, he crossed the Indus and encoun- 
tered Porus, sovereign of a state enclosed between the Hydaspes and the 
Ohenab : he beat him, but made him an ally by leaving him his kingdom. 
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Yatioufl Bovei'^igus, notably tlie sovereign of KayUmii'f tlien sent him tlieir 
submission. 

After several battles against native chiefs^ he marched on the Hyphasis 
Cthe present Beas) j but the army refusing to follow him farther, he raised^ on 
the banhs of this stream, twelve comineinorative altars, intended to mark the 
end of the expedition. Having returned to the banks of the Hydaspes, he con* 
strueted a fleet which desceu^d that stream as far as the Indus, into which 
it passed. Fighting eoBtinually, Alexander arrived at Patfila, at the mouth 
of the Indus, and men sent his fleet, under the orders of Keainhas, along 
the coast into the Persian Gulf, after wMcIi he divided his army into two 
corps. The one was sent basic to Persia through Cavamania, under the 
leadership of Crnteims ; the otlier, under his own direotioii, made its retreat 
hy^ way of Gedrosia. The fleet liaving reatdied the Persian Gulf, and lie 
himself having reioined Craterus, the return of the expedition was oelebrat^ 
with festivities, 

Regarded solely from the standpoint of conquest, it may ho said that 
the results of Alexander’s invasion were absolutely nil, since a few years 
after his departure not a single one of tlio Greek garrisons he had left beliind 
remaiaed in India. But this expedition, which for the iirst time put Europe 
in communieation with India, wtis to have indirect coiisequeiioea tiiat were 
not without importance. 


OirAl?DltA auPTA 

After tlm departure of Alexander, a Hindu king, Chandra Gupta, the 
Saudi-iioottus of the Greeks, son of one of the petty chiefs of tlie Punjab, 
whom Alexander had scattered, gradually extended his etnpiro over the 
whole of the north of tlie peninsula, and oxxiollod or totally destroyed the 
Macedonian rnirrlsone, II© fixed tlie seat of his empii'O at Pataliputra 
(the modorn Patna), capital of th© kingdom of Magadha. Soon his renown 
became so great that, about the year 800 before our era, Selenons Nicator, 
who, tinoe Alexander's deatli, was reigning in Syria, Babylonia, and all tlie 
provinces between the Euphrates and the Indus, sent to liis court a Greek 
ambassador, named Megasthenes, for the purpose of making alliance witli 
Mm. This ambassador stayed at i*ataliputra for a long time, and it ia from 
his narrative, part of which lias been preserved, that we gain our first definite 
notions of tlie maimers and oiiBtoms of the Hindus of this opooh. 

But the relations between the Greeks and Hindus were not confined to 
Alexand.6r’s invasion and the embassy of Megasthenes; in default of tJio 
accounts of historians, we now know, from coins and tlio ruins of nioiinments, 
that the successors of the Gresco-Bactrian empire of Seleuoua Nicator con- 
quered tho Punjab, founded several liingdoins, and penetrated os far as 
Muttra. Cue hundred and twenty-six years before Christ an adventurer of 
the name of Menander fonndod a kingdom reaching from the Jumna to tlio 
mouth of the Norbudda. 

The B^lptures and medals arc the only relics which have come down to us 
from the Greek Jdngdoms of India. These kingdoms disappeared just about 
the begmning of our era, before the invasions of the Scythians, These inva- 
sions bad oommeuoed in the century before Christ. A Scytiiian people 
descended on the northwest of India and founded a kingdom comprising 
Ba^riapa, the banks of the Indus, the Punjab, and a pari of Bajputaua. 
Xnis kingdom had a very ephemeral duration, since the Scythians were 
probably expelled from India in the early days of our era. 
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Setting aside tliia obscure part of the liiatory of IiuUti, ^Wiiuh reeoiiL 
researoUes have revived, let ub go back to Ohundi'a Gupta and hia auo- 
cessors. 

Chiuidra Gupta's grandson avus tlie celebrated Asokn, who reigned about 
260 years before Clinst. After linvbig, according to certain Buddhist 
legends, raamored the hundred bous whom his father had had by sixteen 
different wives and thus prevented rivnlries^ he extended his empire tlu'ougli- 
out the north of India. Its limits are umrlced by inscriptions whiclL still 
exist. They aro to be found from Afghaiustaii to Bengal and from the 
Himalayas to tlio Herbudda. In the west Asoka's einpii'e touched tlio Greek 
kingdom of Baotriana. 

It is with tliis prince that the arcliitootural Ijislory of India begins. Sev- 
eral of the columns ho caused to 1)C ereoted are still standing, and the most 
celebrated momiiuents, such ns those of Bhnrliut, Saiiohi, and Buddha Gaya, 
whose bas-reliefs are so valuable for the history of Buddhism, are contempo- 
rary witli his reign or very little later. Kotliiiig remains of the palaces 
which he himself constructed, but we may suppose tliat they must have been 
very handsome, for the pilgrim hVHian, who saw in the liftli century the 
ruins of the buildiuga and the tower of tlie one belonging to liiui at 
Bataliputru, asserts that it was too admirable to have been the work of a 
mortal. 

It was this same Asoka who made Buddhism the official religion of India. 
His religious zeal was very great, for he sent missionaries to all kinds of 
places, to Ceylon, and even as fai* ns to Ptolemy Philadelphus in Egypt. 

The dynasty called U\at of Maurya, of wmeh Asoka was Urn most illus- 
tilous rex)resentative, lasted about a century and a half, f.e., from 812 to 
178 B.a. Afterwards tlie empii’e founded Asoka soon split up into iietty 
independent kingdoms iiiidei' difiereut sovereigns. The kingdom of Magadha, 
however, continued to exist down to the sixteenth century of our era; but it 
now included only the very conhiied distiict corresponding to the present 
Bohar. The Puronas give lists of the kings of Magadha for a thousand 
years, but they are very unreliable. 


TWELVE CENTUIIIES OF OBfiCUMTY 

After Asoka, the only Hindu authorities that avo have on India doAVU to 
the time of the Mohammedan invasion, besides the legendary narratives of 
the Purnuas, are furnished by the mouuments. These, with the stories of the 
Cliinese pilgrims of Avhioh Ave have spoken, are the only sources from Avhicli 
Ave may in some sort reconstitute the civilisation of India during that long 
period. 

During this night of something like twdve centuries, the important per- 
sonages AvliosQ memory the Hiudu ehronioleia have preserved to us are few 
in number. The most celebrated is the legendary Vikramaditya, prinoe of 
Mahvn, who lived at Ujjain, near the Nerbud^. According to the chronicles, 
lie extended his empire over the whole of Indio, ns far as the soutliern point 
of the Docenn. Although Ms history is nothing but a tissue of fabuloue 
legends, he must certainly have fulfilled an important rdle, since the Hindus 
date a iioav era, the Samvat era, from his aocession, whioli they suppose to 
have talcen place 57 B.o. 

Unfortunately tlio Hindu ohroniolea, according to their wont, haA'e paid 
little respect to chronology, for an attentive stiidy of the inseriptions and 
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the momimsuts appears to prove that Yikminaditya reigned six hundred 
years after the epoch indicated by the booka.^ 

It is to tlic saline hero that the Hindu legends attribute the expulsion of 
the Scythians from India* These people had penetrated to the Ureeka of 
Baotrinna two centuries before Christy and hod gradually aubdued them. 
One of their kingsy Kaiiiahka, a convert to Buddhism, had shortly before 
our era founded an empire comprising Afghanistaui the Punjabi and liajpu^ 
tana. We know nothing of the history of the Scythians in India, unless it 
be that they propagated the artistic influence of the Greeks, as we see by 
some statues at Muttra* 

According to the inscriptions interpreted by Ciiniiinghami we aliould 
probably include amongst the contemporaries of Yiknunadltya [see foot- 
note] the llajtih Hai'shavardharn, who reigped from 607-648 and of whom 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Tseng, ^Yho visited India in 634, speaks as one 
of the moat powerful sovereigns of the north of India* Hia capital was 
Kaiiauj, one of tho moat ancient cities of India, for a long time the seat 
of the Gupta dynasty, and supposed to have been one of tho cradles of 
Aryan civilisation. Ptolemy mentions it, 140 years after Christ, under 
the name of Kanogiya. The kingdom of which it was the capital in the 
days of II won Tsang extended from Kashmir to Assam and from Nepal to 
the Nerbudda. 

ICanauj lies oast of Agra, a few miles from tlie Ganges. All tlie 
tr&ditioue agree in extolling its splendour. It filled Mahmud of Ghazni 
with admiration when lie attaoked it hi 1016 A.D* Porishta says that as he 
approached it, he saw a city which raised its head as liigh as heaven, and 
wiioh, in fortifications and arclilteobure, oould justly boast that it had no 
rival.’* 

Of this ancient capital which, if we are to believe Hwen Tsang, was tliree 
miles ill length, tlmre remains not a stone to tell its liistory. As in the ease 
of many famous old capitals, the destruction of the monuments anterior to 
the Mohammedan invasion was so complete that, in spite of all his investiga- 
tions, Cunningliam oould not succeed in recovering a single relic. The oldest 
thing which he observed at Kanauj is an inscription dating only from 1136 
and consequently later than the Mohammedan invasion. All the existing 
motiiuiiQiits of this town are exclusively Mohammedan, though somotimes 
conetnioted from the debris of ancient Hindu monuments. 

Kanauj is one of those great ancient capitals whose liistory we know 
only from vague traditions and a few iiisoriptLons. To tliose who liave seen 
the remains of the small number wbioh have escaped destruction, as, for in- 
stance, Khajurao, it is impossible to ascribe the enthusiastic descriptions of 
the splendour of these antique cities solely to the writers’ imagination. 

Kanauj, Khajurao, hlahoba, and many other famous towns of whioh the 
name and the luius tiro all that now survive, were tlie seats of mighty eni- 
pires. Of these the moat celebrated were governed by kings of the lUjput 
race, the only one whose dynasties still exist nnd which has preserved, if not 
its independence, at least its institutions and its customs. Unfortunately, 
we know almost nothing of the history of tho Rajputs till the time when 

[I •' The miria VikcumaiiiKiyn,," aayH Sir W, W. Huator la Ulfl Brlfij History cf the Ziwlian 
PeoplSf p. 81, '^la a title meaiitng ‘A Voiy Sun in Prowess,* whlclt lios boon b^no by poveml 
kina In Indian libtory. But the Vlkramndltya of tlio first centniy before Christ ivos tho greatest 
of tTicni, — great alike as a defender of bis eotintry against the Soythlan hoi-des, as a patron of 
men of learning, and as a good rnler ot bis sabjeota,^' Tills will explain tho conCuslan that has 
enveloped the name. See also the provlons aeoUoii on ** Traditional Kings.'*] 
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they eiitei'ad iuto couillct witli tlio The latter sTioceeded in 

destroying their capitals and in thrusting thorn back to the steep and inoiiii- 
tainous regions of Bajputnna, but they only obtained from them ii piu'oly 
nominal simmission. 

The whole of this period, wliich extends from the successors of Asoka to 
the revival of Brahmanism and even to tlie Mohammedan invasions, is tlms 
almoat as obscure as that wMch preceded it, and but for the monuments it 
has left us we should know practically nothing about it. Plistorioiil docu- 
ments are equally lacking for the period of the revival of Brahmanism, or 
the neo-Brahmanioal period. Coins and nionuinents are about the only 
authorities which we can consult concerning it^ 
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CHAPTER HI. MANNERS AND CHSTOiMS OF THE 

ANCIENT HINDUS 

The first complete picture of tlie state of Hindu eociety is offordod by the 
code of laM'^8 wliicu boars the name of Alauu^ and ivhioli -was probably drawn 
up in the ninth century before Christ. But to gain accurate notions even 
of the people contempomry tiie supposed Mann, wo must remember that 
a code le never the work of a single agOt some of the earliest and nidest 
being preserved and incorporated with the improvements of the most onlight- 
cned times. To take a familiar examine, tWe ai'O many of the laws in 
Blackstone, the existence of which proves a high state of refiuoiuent in the 
nation ; but those relating to witchcraft, and the wager of battle, afford no 
conespondent proof of the eontinuauco of barbarism down to the age izi 
which the coinmoiitaries were Asrritten. 

Even if the whole code referred to one period, it would not show the 
real state of manners. Its injunctions are drawn from the model to wliioh 
it is wished to raise the community, and its prohibitions from the worst 
state of crime wbicli it was possible to apprehend. It is to the general 
spirit of the code, therefore, that we inust look for that of the age ; and 
even then, we must soften the features before we reach the actual condition 
of the iioople. We have adliered to the usual phraseology in speaking of this 
compilation ; but, tbough early adopted as an unquestionable authority for 
the law, we should scarcely vouture to regard it ns a code drawn u}) for the 
regulation of a particular state under tlie sanction of a government. It 
seems rather to be the work of a learned man, designed to set forth his idea 
of a perfect coinmonwealth under Hindu institutions. On this supposition 
it would show the state of society as correctly as a legal code ; since it 
is evident that it incorporates tlie existing laws, and any alterations it may 
have introduced, with a view to bring tliem up to its proconoeived standard 
of perfeotlon, must still have been drawn from the opinions which prevailed 
when it was written. TJiese considerations being premised, we shall now 
give im outline of the information contained in Mniiu, 


Division AiTD EAU^LOVarENT OF GLASSES 

The first feature that strikes us in the sooiety described by Manu is the 
division into four classes or castes (the sacerdotal, the military, lie indus- 
trial, and the servile). In these we are etruok with the prodigious eleva- 
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tion and sAnotity of the BrAhiiiaus, and the studied degradation of the 
lowest class. 

The tliree first olassoa, though by no means equal, nre yet admitted into 
one pale ; they all partake in certain sacred rites, to whicJi peculiar im- 
portance is attached throughout the code; and they appear to form the 
whole community for whose government the laws are framed. The fourth 
class and the outcasts are no further considered than o$ they contribute to 
the advantage of the superior castes. 

A Brahman is the chief of all created beings ; tlie world and all in it are 
his ; through him, indeed, other mortals enjoy life; by his impreoations be 
could destroy a king, with his troops, elephfmta, horses, amt cars; could 
frame other worlds and regents of Avorlds, and could give being to new gods 
and new mortals, A Brahman is to bo treated with rooro respect thnn a 
king. His life and person are protected by the severest laws in tliis world, 
nncltlio most tremendous denunoiations for the next. lie is exempt from 
capital pimiahment, even for the luoBt enormous crimes. His offences 
against other classes are treated Avith remarkable lenity, Avhilc all offences 
against him aiu punished Avlth tenfold severity. 

Yet it Avonld seem, at first sight, as if the Brahmans, content with grati- 
fying their spiritual pride, liad no design to profit by Avoiidly wealth or 
power. The life lU’esoribecl to tliem is one of lahorious study, as well ns of 
austerity and i^etireiuciit. 

The first quarter of a Brahman’s life he must spend as a student; during 
Avliich time lie lends a life of abstinence and humiliation. His attention 
should be unremittingly diieoted to the Yedus, and sliould on no account 
bo Avasted on worldly studies. Ho sliould ti*eat liis preceptor Avitli implioit 
obedience, and with humble respect and attaeliinent, Avbich ought to be 
extended to his family. He must perforin various servile offices for hia 
preceptor, and must labour for himself in bringing logs and other materials 
for saorifice, and water for oblations. Ho must subsist entirely by begging 
from door to door. 

For the second quarter of his life, he lives Avitli his AAufe and family, and 
discharges the ordinary duties of a Brahman. These are briefly stated to 
bo, readlug and teaching the Vedas ; sacrificing aud assisting others to sac- 
rifice ; bestoAving nlms, and aocepting gifts. 

The most honourable of these employnients is teaching. It is remark- 
tiblo that, unlike other religions, Avliere the dignity of the prieathood is 
derived from tlieir service at the temples, a Brahman is oousidered as 
degraded by perfoi'ining acts of worship or assisting at saorifieos, as a 
profession. All Brahmans are strongly and repeatedly prohibited from 
receiving gifts from low-bom, wicked, or unworthy persons. Tliey are 
not even to take many presents from unexceptionable givers, and are care- 
fully to avoid making it a liabit to accept of imneoesaaiy presents. When 
the regular sources fail, a Brolmiaii may, for a mere subsistence, glean, or 
beg, or oultivato, or even (in case of exti'eme necessity) he may toade ; but 
he must in no extremity enter into serAriee ; he must not liavo reooiu'se to 
popular conversation, must abstain from music, singing, diuieing, gaining, 
and generally from everything inconsistent with gravity and coniposiire. 

He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual en]<^mente, should avoid all 
wealtli that may impede liie reading the Vedas, and should shun all worldly 
honour as he would shun poison. Yet he is not to subject himself to fasts, 
or other needless se verities. All that is required is, tliat his life should be 
decorous and occupied in the prescribed stunios and observances. Even hie 
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di-Gsa is laid down with iniimtoiiesa ; and lie may easily bo figured (iiiucli ag 
learned Brahmans are still), quiet and demure, clean and decent, his hair 
and heal’d dipped, liia passions subdued, hia mantle wliito, and liis body 
pure ” ; with n staff and a copy ol the Vedas in his hands, and bright golden 
lings ill his ears. When Jie has paid the three debts, by reading the soiip. 
tures, begetting ii son, and performing the regular saorifioos, he may (even 
ill the seaoiid portion of his life) make over all to his eon, and remain in hig 
family house, with no employment hut that of an umpire. 

'Die third portion of a Brahman's life he must spend os an anchorite iti 
the woods. Glad in bark or in the skin of a black antelope, with liis hair 
and nails unont, sleeping on the bare earth, ho must live “ without fire, with- 
out a mansion, wholly silent, feeding on roots and fruit.” ’ Ho must also 
submit to many and liarsh mortifications, expose liiniself, naked, to the heavi> 
est rains, wear humid garments in winter, and in summer stand in the midst 
of five fires under the burning enn. He must carefully perform all saori^ 
fices and oblations, and coiiBlder it his special duty to lulfil the presevibed 
foims and ceremonies of religion, 

In the last period of his life, the Brahman is nearly as solitary and 
abstraoted as daring the third. But he is now released from lUl forms and 
external observances : liis business is oouteinplation ; his mortifications cease. 
His dress more nearly resembles that of ordinary Brahmans ; and his absti- 
nence, though still great, is not so rigid as before. He is no longer to invite 
suffering, bnt is to cultivate equanimity and to enjoy delight in meditation 
on the Divinity ; till, at last, he quits the body “ as a bird leaves the branch 
of a tree at its pleasure.” 

Thus it appears that during three-fourths of a Brahman's life, he was 
eutii^ly secluded from the world, and during the remaining fourtli, besides 
having his time complotely occupied by ceremonies and in reading the Vedas, 
ha was expressly debarred from the enjoyment of wealtli or Measure and 
from the pursuit of ambition. But a little further acquaintance with tlie 
code makes it evident that these rules are founded on a foi-iner condition of 
the Brahmans ; and that, although still regarded as the model for tlieir conduct, 
they liad already been encroached on by the temptationa of power aud riches. 

The king must liave a Brahman for his most confidential coiiusellor; 
nud by Brahmans is he to he instructed in policy ns well as in justice and 
all learning. The whole judicial authority (except tliat exercised by 
the king in person) is in the hands of BrahmOpUs ; and, altliough the peru- 
sal of 3ie sacred wiltinge is not witliheld from the two nearest dasses, 
yet the sense of them is only to be obtained through the exposition of a 
Brahiuan. 

The interpretation of the laws is expressly confined to tlie Brahmans ; 
and we can perceive, from the oode itself, how large a shore of the work of 
legislation was in the liands of that order. 


THE PROPERTY OP THE BRAHJIAN 

The property of the sacred doss is as well protected by the law as its 
power. Liberauby to Brahmans is made incumbent on every virtuous man, 
and is the especial duty of a king. Sacrifices and oblations, and lUl the 
ceremonies of religion, involve feasts aud presents to the Brdimans, and 
those gifts must always be liberal : ** the organs of sense and action, reputa- 
tion in this life, happiness in the next, life itself, cliildi'en, and oattle, are 
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all destroyed by a aacrifios offered witli trifling gifts to Uw priests. ” Many 
penances may be oominutcd for lai^o fines, wMoli all go to the sacred class. 
If a Brahman finds a treasure, he keens it all; if it is 
found by another person, the king takes it, but must 
give oue>hal£ to the Brahmans. On failure of heirs, 
the property of otlieva eschcata to the king, bv\t tl\at 
of Brahmans is divided among their olass. A learned 
Brahman is exempt from all taxation, and ought, if in 
mint, to be maintained by the king. 

Stealing the gold of Brahmans incurs an extraor- 
dinary punishment, which is to be inflicted by the 
king in person, and is likely, in most cases, to be capi- 
tal, Their property is protected by many other tle- 
iimiciations : and for iujiirhig their cattle, a man is 
to suffer amputation of half his foot. 

The military class, though far from being placed on 
an equality with the Brahmans, is still treated Avith 
honour. It is indeed acknowledged that the sacerdotal 
order cannot prosper without the military, or the mili- 
tary without the sacerdotal ; and that the prosperity of 
both in this Avoild and the next depends on their cordial 
union. 

The militaiy class enjoys, in a less degi'ee, Avith 
respect to the Yaisyas, the same inequality in criminal 
law that the Brahman possesses iu respect to all the 
other classes. The king belongs to this class, as prob- 
ably do all Ilia ordinary miniatera. The command of 
armies and of military divisions, in slmit, the whole CodrcMBoir ahIkdus 
military profession, and in strictness all situations of , ahrioe 
command, are also their birthright. It is indeed A^ory O”*") 

observable, that even in the code draAvn up by themselves, with the excep- 
tion of interpreting the law, no interference in tlio executive government is 
ever allowed to Brahmans, 

The duties of the military class are stated to be, to defend tlie 2)eople, to 
give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Vedas, and to slum the aUureinents of 
sensual gratification. 

The rank of Yaisyas is not high ; for where a Brahman is enjoined to 
shoAV hospitality to strangers, he is directed to show benevolence to a 
merchant and to giA’^e him food at the same time Avitli his domestics. Besides 
largesses, saoiiHoe, and reading the Yedns, the duties of a Yais^a 01*0 to keep 
herds of cattle, to carry on trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate the lanC 

The practical knowledge required from a Vaisya is more general than 
that of the other classes ; for in addition to a knowledge of the means of 
breeding cattle, and a thorough acquaintaiice Avitli bU commodities and all 
soils, lie must understand the productions and wants of other countries, the 
Avages of servants, the various dialects of men, and whatever else belongs to 
purchase and sale. 

THE DESPISED SUDBA 

The duty of a Sudra is briefly stated to bo to serve the other classes, but 
it is mote particularly explained in different places that his chief du^ is to 
serve the Brahmans ; and it is specially permitted to him, in ease 01 wimt 
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of subaiatenco and inability to procure servioe from that class* to serve n 
Ksliattriya ; or if even that service cannot bo obtained, to attend on an opu- 
lont Yaisyn. It is a ^nerfil rule that, in tiroes of distress, each of the 
classes may subsist by tlie occupations allotted to those beneath it, but must 
never encroach on me employments of those above it. A Sudra has uo 
class beneath him ; but, if other employments foil, he may subsist by hand!- 




A Sudra may perform sacrifioes ivitli the omission of the lioly texts; yet 
it is an offence requiring expiation for a Brahman to assist him in saorijic- 
ing. A Brahman must not road the Veda, oven to^ himself, in the presence 
of a Budva. To teach him the law, or to instruct him in tlie mode of expiat- 
ing sin, sinks a Brahman into the hell called Asamvrita* 

It is even forbidden to give him temporal advice. No offence is more 
repeatedly or more strongly inveighed against than that of it Brahman 
receiving a gift from a Sudra : it oonuot even be expiated by penance, until 
the gift has oeeii restored. A Brahman, starving, may take dry grain from 
a Sudra, but must never eat meat cooked by him. A Sudra is to oe fed by 
the leavings of his master, or by bis refuse grain, and clad in his worn-out 
garmonts. 

Ho must amass uo weallli, even if ho has the poAver, lest he become proud, 
and give pabi to Brahmans. 

If a Sndi’a use abusive language to one of a superior class, his tongue ia 
to be slit. If he sit on tlie sumo seat with a Bralumui, he is to have a gasli 
made on the part offending. If he advise him about liia religions duties, 
hot oil la to be dropped into his mouth and ears. 

These arc speoimeus of the laAvs, equally ludiorous and inhuman, which 
are made in favour of the other classes against the Sudros. 

The proper name of a Sudra is directed to be expressive of contempt, 
and tile religioiia penance for killing him is the same ns for killing a cat, a 
frog, a dog, a lizard, and various other animals. 

1 ct, though the degraded state of a Sudi'a be aufficiently evident, his 
precise civil oomlition is by no means so clear. Budras ai'o luiiversally 
termed the se^rvUe class; and, iu one place, it is deolai'Cd that a Sudra, 
though emancipated by his master, is not releRsed from a state of servitude, 
“ for, it ia added, “ of a state Avliicli is natural to him, by Avhom can ho bo 
divested ? ” 

Yet every Sudra is not nocessarily tlie slave of an individual ; lor it has 
been seen that they are alloAved to offer tlieir services to whom they please, 
and even to exercise trades on their oavu account : there is nothing to lead 
to a belief that they are the slaves of the state ; and, indeed, tlie exemption 
of Sudrns from the laws against emigration shows that no perfect right to 
their services was deemed to exist nnyivliere. 

Their light to property (Avhioh was denied to slaves) is admitted in 
many places. Their persons are protected, even against their masters, Avho 


reason to belicvo that men of the other classes Aveve al^ liable to fall into 
servitude. 

The condition of Sudras, therefore, Avas very niuch better than tliat of 
the public slaves under some ancient republics, and, indeed, than that of the 
villeins of the Middle Ages, or any other servile class Avith Avhich Ave aro 
acquainted, 
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MIXTUHE OV OLA8BSS 

Though the line between the different olassee was bo strongly markedi 
the mofine taken to prevent their miictuTe do not Beem to have neen nenrly 
BO inuoh attended to as in after times. The law in this respeot Geems rather 
dictated, by jealousy of the honour of the women of the higher olosses than 
by regard for the purity of descents. 

Men of the first three classes are freely indulged in tlie choice of women 
from any inferior caste, provided they do not give them the first place in 
their family. But no marriage is permitted with women of a higher class j 
oriininal interoouise with them is checked by the severest penalties] and 
their offspring is degmled far below eitlier of its parents. The son of a 
Brahman, by a woman of the class next below liinii takes a station interme- 
diate between his father and mother; and the daughters of suclx oonnec- 
tions, if they go on marrying Brahmans for seven generations, restore theu* 

S eny to tJie original purity of the sacerdotal .class; but the eon of a 
'a by a Brahman woman is a Ghandala, the lowest of mortals," and his 
inteiCQurse with women of the higher olasscB produces ** a race more foul 
than their begetter.” 

The classes do not seem to have associated at their meals even in the 
time of Manu ; and there is a striking contrast between the cordial festivity 
recommended to Brahmans with their own class, and the constrained hospi- 
tality witli whioli tlioy are directed to prepoi'e food after Brahmans 
for a military man ooining as a guest. 

But there is no prohibition in the code ogainat eating with other olasses, 
or partaking of food cooked by them (which is now tlie great oocoaion for 
loss of except in the ease of Sndxas ; and even i£en tbe offence is 

expiated by living on water gruel for seven days. 

Loss of caste seems, in general, to have been incurred by crimes, or by 
omitting the prescribed expiations for offences. 

It is remarkable that, in the four olasses, no place is assigned to artisans: 
Sudras, indeed, are permitted to practise meohanio trades during a scarcity 
of other employment, but it is not said to whom the employment regularly 
belongs. 

Fi'om some of tlio allotments, it would appear that the artisans were 
supplied, as they are now, from the mixed classes ; a circumstance^ which 
affords ground loi* surmise that the division into castes took place while arts 
wore in too simple a, state to require separate workmen for each ; and also 
that many generations had elapsed between that division and the oode, to 
allow BO important a portion of the employments of the ooimnunity to be 
filled by olasBea formed aubsequentLy to the original distribution of tlie 
people.® 

This distribution of the whole people into four cksses only, and the 
appropriation of them to four species of employment, — an arrangement 
which, ill the very simple state of sodety in which it must have been mtro- 
dnoed, was a great etep in improvement, — must have become productive of 
innumerable inconveniences, as tlie wants of society multiplied. The bare 
nece&soiriea of life, with a small number of ita rudest accommodations, are 
all it prepares to meat the desires of man. As those desires speedily extend 
beyond such narrow limits, a struggle must have early ensued between the 
first principles of human nature end those of the political establishment. 
The different castes were strictly commanded to marry with those only of 
their own class and profession; and the mixture of the classes from the 
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union of the sexes was guarded against by tlie severest lawa.^ This was an 
occurrence, howevei', which laws coTild not prevent. Irregularities took 
place j children were bom, who belonged to no caste, and for whom there 
was no occupation. No event could befall society more cnlainitoug than 
this. Unholy and infamous, on account of that violation of the sacred law 
to whioh they owed their unwdoome birth, those wretched outcasts had no 
rcaouroe for subsistence, excepting either tlie bounty of the establislied 
classes, to whom they were objects of execration and abhon'ence; or the 
plunder of those same classes, a course to whioh they would betake them< 
selves with all the ingenuil^ of necessitona, and aU. the atrocity of much 
injured, men. When a class of this description became numerous, they 
must have tilled eooiety with the greatest disorders. In the preface of that 
compilation of the Hindu Laws, which was translated by Mr. Halhed, it is 
stated '^at, after a succession of good kings, who secured obedience to tlie 
laws, and under whom the people enjoyed felicity, came a monarch evil and 
Corrupt, under whom the laws were violated, the mixture of the classes was 
perpetrated, and a new and impious race were produced. The Brahmans 
put this moked king to deawi, and, by an effort of miraculous power, 
created a successor endowed wl^i the most excellent q^ualities. But the 
kingdom did not prosper, by reason of the Bnrren Suiiker, so were this 
impure brood denominated j and it required tlie wisdom of this virtuous 
king to devise a remedy, He resolved ujpon a classldcation of the mixed 
race, and to assign them ocoupations. This, accordingly, was the commence- 
ment of arts and manufaotures. The Burren Suuker beoaine all manner 
of artisans and handicrafts; one tribe of them weavers of cloth, another 
artificers in iron, and so on in other cases, till the subdivisions of the class 
wore exhausted, or the exigencies of the community supplied. 

Thus were remedied two eidla at once. The inoreasing wants of an improv- 
ing society wei’e provided for ; and a class of men, the pest of the community, 
were converted to its service. This is another important era in the history of 
Hindu society ; and having reached tliis stage, it does not appear that it has 
made, or that it is capable of making, muob furtlier progress, Tliirty-six 
branches of the impure olass are speoiiied in the sacred books, of whom and 
of their employments it would be tedious and useless to present the descrip- 
tion. The highest is that sprung from the coujunotion of a Brolimon ivitli a 
woman of the Kahattriya class wose duty is tue teaching of military exer- 
cisas. The lowest of all is the offspring of a Sudra wiw a woman of the 
sacred olass. This tribe are denominated Chandalas, and are regarded with 
great abhorrence. Their prof essioii is to carry out corpses, to execute crimi- 
nals, and perform otlier ofBces, reckoned to the last degree nnolean and 
degrading. If, by the laws of Hindustan, the Sudras are placed in a low 
and vile situation, the impure and mixed classes are placed in one still more 
odious and degrading. Nothing can equal the contempt and insolence to 
which It ift the Lot of the lowest among tliem to see themselves exposed, 
Tliey are condemned to live in a sequestered spot by themselves, that they 
may not pollute tlie very town in which they reside. If tha}^ meet a man of 
the higher castes, they must turn out of the way, lest he should be contami- 
nated by their presence. 
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“ Avoid,” says the Taiitia, *Hhe touch of the Chondnla, and other ahject 
claBBos< Whoever associates vritli them undoubtedly falls fi'om his class ; 
whoever bathes or drinlcs in wells or pools which they nave caused to be made, 
must be purified by the five productions of kine,” ^ From this outtine of the 
classification and oistiibution of the people, as extracted from the hooks of 
the Hindus, some of the most intelligent of our British observers appeal to 
the present practice of the people, which they affirm is much more comform> 
able to the laws of human welfare, than the institutions described in the an- 
cient books. Of this, the author is aware ; so inconsistent with the laws of 
human welfare are the institutions described in the Hindu ancient books, 
that they never coidd have been observed with any accuracy ; it is, at the 
same time, very evident, that the institutions described in the ancient books 
are the model upon wliich the present frame of Hindu society has been 
formed ; and when we consider the powerful causes which have operated so 
long to draw, or rather to foroc, the Hindus from their inconvenient institu- 
tions and customs, the only source of wonder is, that the state of society 
which Uiey now exhibit should hold so groat a resemblance to that which is 
depicted in thoh’ books. Tlie President do Gogiict is of opinion, that a 
division of the people into tribes and hereditary professions similai to that 
of the Hindus existed in the ancient Assyrian empire, and that it prevailed 
fi'om tlie highest antiquity over idmost all Asia. Cecrops distributed into 
four tribes all the inhabitants of Attica. Theseus afterwards made them 
three by uniting, as it should seem, the sacerdotal class with that of the 
nobles, or magistiateB. They oonsiated then of nobles and prlesta, labour- 
ers or husbandmen, and ai'tifioersj and there is no doubt that, like the 
Egyptians and IncUons, they were hereditary. Aristotle expressly informs 
us that in Crete the people were divided by the laws of Minos into classes 
after the manner of the Egyptians. We have most remarkable proof of a 
division, the same as that of the Hindus, anciently establiidied among the 
Persians. In the Zendavesta, traiislatad by Anquetil Duperron, is the fol- 
lomng posBogo ; Ormuzd said i There are three measures (literally weights, 
Uiat is, tests, rules) of conduct, four states, and five places of dignity. — The 
states are : that of the priests ; that of the soldier ; that of tlie husband- 
man, the source of riches ; and that of the artisan or labourer." There are 
sufficient vestiges to prove an ancient establishment of the some sort among 
the Buddhists of Ceylon, and by consequence to infer it among the other 
Buddhists over so large a portion of Asla.^ 


THB AllMlIilI8TRA.lI0N OP JUaTlQlS 

As Menu's code mapped out Hindu life in fine detail, it gives especially 
definite rules for the laws and the courts. Justice is to be administered by 
the king in person, assisted by Brahmans and other counsellors ; or that 
funotiou may be deputed to one Brahman, aided by three assessors of the 
same doss. 

The king is entitled to five per cent, on aU debts admitted by the defend- 
ant on trial, and to ten per cent, on all denied end proved. This fee prob- 
ably went direct to the judges, who would thus be remunerated without 
infringing the law against Brahmans serving for hire. A king or judge in 
trying causes is carefully to observe the countenances, gestures, and mode 

* Colehrooke ou the Indtan CJaoBes, jiaittt. 2teiearch,j Vol, £IU, 
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of speech, of the parties aud witnesses. He ia to attend to local usages of 
diatriota, the peoifiiar laws of olasaas and rules of families,^ and the oustoiua 
of traders : when not inoonaistent with the above, he is to observe the 
prinoiidea eatablislied by formal' judges. Neitlier he nor liis offioers are to 
encourage litigation, though tliey must show no alacknesa in taking up any 
suit regularly instituted. 

A lung ia reckoned among the worst of criminals wlio receives his reve- 
nue from Ilia aubjeots witliout affording them due protection in return. 
The king ia enjoined to bear with I'ough languajpfe from irritated litigants, 
as well as from old or sick people, who come before him, ^ Ho is also cau^ 
tioned against deciding causes on bis own judgment, without consulting 
peiuons learned in the Taw ; and is positively forbidden to disturb any trans- 
action that has once been settled ooufonnably to law. In trials he is to 
adhere to established practice. 


OrimincU Jjaw 

The criminal law is very rude, and this portion of the code, together 
with the religious penances, leaves a more unfavourable impression of the 
early Hindus tlian any other part of tlie institutes. 

It is not, however, sanguinary, unless when induenced by suxieistition or 
by the prejudice of onate ; and ii punishments are, in some cases, too severe, 
in others they are far too lenient. Mutilation (chiedy of the hand.) is 
among the punishments, as in all Asiatic codes. Burning alive is one of 
the iimictions on offenders against the sacerdotal order [ but it is an honour- 
able distinction from most ancient codes that torture is never employed 
cither against ^vitnesses or criminals. 

The punishments, tliough not always in themselves severe, are often 
dispropoi'tioiied to the offence ; and are frequently so indistinctly or con- 
tradictorily declared as to leave the fate of an offender quite uuoorlaiu; 
such are the punishments for adultery and what are called overt acts of 
adulterous inclination. Among these Inst are induded, talking to the wife of 
another man at a place of pilgrimage, or in a forest, or at the oonduenoe 
of rivers | sending her do^vers or perfumes ; touching her appoi'el or her 
ornaments, and sitting on the same couch with lior ; yet the jieiialty is ban^ 
ishment, with such bodily marks as may excite aversion. 

For adultery itself, it is first declared, Avithout reserve, that the woman 
is to be devoured by dogs, and the man burued on an iron bed ; yet, in the 
verses next following, it appears that the punishment of adultery without 
aggravation is a dne of from 600 to 1000 panes. 

The punishment, indeed, increases in proportion to the dignity of the 
party offended against. Even a soldier committing adultery with a Brah- 
man women, if &e bo of eminently good qualities, and properly guarded, is 
to be burned alive in a dro of dry grass or reeds. These Hat contradictious 
con only be accounted for by supposing that tlio compiler put down the laws 
of different periods, or those supported by different aubhoriticB, without 
considering liow they bore on each other. 

There is no express punishment for murder. From one passage it would 
appear that it (as well as arson and robbery attended with violence) is capi- 
tal, and tliat the slighter punishments mentioned in other plncea were in 
cases where there was no premeditation i but, as the murder of particular 
descriptions of persons is afterwards declared capital, it remains donbtful 
wliat is the punishment for the offence in simple oases. 
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Theft is punishedj if small, with 6ne ; if of greater amount, with cutting 
off the hand; but if the thief be taken with the stolen goods upon him, it 
is ciipitah Receivers of stolen goods, and persons who harbour thieves, 
aro liaUe to the same punishment as the thief. It is remarkable that, in 
cases of small theft, the fine of a Brahman offender is at least eight times 
ns great as that of a Sudra, and tlie scale varies in a similar maimer and 
proportion between all the dosses. A king oommitting an offence is to 
pay a thousand times as groat a fine as would be exacted from an ordi- 
wxty peroou. Robbery seams to incur om^tatien of the limb principally 
employed. If accompanied mtb violenoe it is capital i and all who shelter 
robbers, or supply them -witli food or implements, are to be punished with 
death. 

Abusive language is still more ilistinguislied for the inequality of pun- 
ishments among tlie castes, but even in this branch of the law ore truces of 
a oivilised spirit. Men rej^roaoliing their neighbours with lameness, blind- 
ness, or any other natural infinnity, ore liable to a small fine, even if they 
speak the truth. Assaults, if among equals, are punished by a iiiie of 100 
panas W blood drawn, a larger sum for a wound, and bouiBliment for break- 
ing a bone* Tho prodigious inequalities into which the penalty runs between 
men of different classes have already been noticed. 

The offences of phyaioians or surgeons who injure their jmtients for want 
of skill i breaking hedges, palisades, and earthen idols ] mixing pure with 
impure commocUties, and other impositions on purohasers, are aU lumped up 
under a penalty of from 260 to 600 panas. Selling had groin for good, how- 
ever, incurs severe corporal puniBlvineiit i and, wliat far more passes tlm 
limits of just distinction, a goldsmith guilty of fraud is ordered to be out to 
pieces with razors. 

Some offences not noticed by other oodea are punished in this one with 
whimsioal disregard to their relative iiuportaneej foreakiiig one’s poi’ento, 
eon, or wife, for instance, is punished by a fine of 600 panas ; and not invit- 
ing one’s next neighbour to entertaiumeuts on certain occasions by a flue of 

one madia of silver. ^ , 

Gamesters, public danoei’S, und singers, revilers of scripture, open heretics, 
men who perform not the duties of their several classes, and seUera of spiritu- 
ous liquors, are to bo instantly bauished tlie town. 

Oivil Law 

The laws for oivil judioaturD are very superior to the penal code, and, 
indeed, are muoh more rational and matured than could well be expected of 

so early an age. . , x i i j 

The law of evidence in many particulars resembles that of iDnglanu; 

persons having a peouniaiy interest in the cause, infamous persons, menial 
^i-vants, familiar mends, wtli others disqualified on slighter grounds, one 
in the first instanoe excluded from giving testimony j but> in default of other 
evidence, almost every description of persons may be examined, the judge 
making due allo^vonces for the disqualifying eausest , 

Two exceptions whioh disgrace tlrese otherwise well-intentioned ruiM 
have attracted more attention in Europe than the rules themselves. One is 
the declaration that a giver of false evidenoe, for the purpose of saving we 
life of a man of whatever oloss, who moy have e^osod himsdf to c^tal 
punislnneut, shall not lose a seat in heaven ; and., though bound to perform 
an expiati on I lias, on the whole, performed a meritorious aotiob. 
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The other does not relate to judioial evideiicQj but prououuoes that, in 
oourting a woman, in an affair where grass or fruit has been eaten hy^ a oow, 
and in oaae of a promise made for the preservation of a Brahman, it is no 
deadlv eiii to take a light oath. From Uiese passages it has been assumed 
that the Hindu law gives a direct sonotion to perjury; and to*this has been 
aacrilwd the prevalence of false avidjence, whioh is oominon to men of aU 
religions in India : yet there is more space devoted in tliis code to the pro- 
iiihition of false evidence than to tliat of any otlier crime, and the offence 
is denounced in terms as awful as have ever been applied to it in any Euro- 
pean ti'satise eitlier of religion or of law. 

Na^d and shorn, tormented with hunger and thirst, and deprived of 
sight, shall the man who gives false evideiioe go with a potsherd to beg food 
at the door of his enemy. — “Headlong, in utter darkness, shall the impious 
wretch tumble into hell, who, being interrogated on a judicial inquiry 
answers one question falsely.” 

A creditor is authorise^ before complaining io tlie court, to recover liis 
property any means in his power, resorting even to force within certain 
bounds. This law still operates so strongly in some Hindu states, that a 
creditor imprisons his debtor in his private house, and even keeps him for a 
period without food and exposed to we sun, to compel him to xiroduoe the 
money he owes. Interest varies from two per cent, per mensem for a Brah- 
man to dve per oent. for a Sudra. 

The rules regarding man and wife are full of puerilities ; the most im- 
portant ones shaU be stated after a short account of the laws relating to mar- 
riage. Six forms of marriage are recognised as lawful. Of these, four only 
are allowed to Brahmans, wliioli (though differing in minute particulars) all 
agree in insisting that the father shall give away ms daughter mthout rceeiv- 
ing a price. The remaining two forma are permitted to the military class 
alone, and are abundantly Uberal even with that limitation. One is, when a 
soldier carries off a woman after a victory, and espouses her against her will ; 
and the other, when consummation takes place by mutual consent, without any 
formal ceremony whatever. Two sorts of mamage are forbidden ; when 
the father receives a nuptial present; and when the woman, from intoxica- 
tion, or oUmr cause, lias been incapable of giving a real consent to the union. 

A girl may be married at eight, or even earlier ; and, if her father fails 
to give her a husband for tliree years after she is marriagoablo (i.e., capable 
of oeiug a x>arent), she is at liherty to olioose one for herself. Men may 
marry women of the classes below them, but on no aocouiit of those superior 
to their own. A man must not marry within six known degrees of relation- 
ship on either side, nor with any woman whose family name, being the same, 
shows her to be of the same race as his own. The marriage of people of 
equal class is performed by joining hands; but a woman of the military 
class, marrying a Brahman, holds an arrow in lier hand ; a Vaisya woman a 
whip ; and a Sudra, the skirt of a mantle. The marriage of equals is most 
recommended, for the drst wife at least : that of a Brahman with a Sudra 
is discoumged ; and, as a first wife, it is jkositively forbidden. 

Marriage is indissoluble, and the parties are bound to observe mutual 
fidelity. From the few oases hei’cafter specified, in whioh the Jmsbaiid may 
toko a second wife, it may be inferred that, with those exceptions, he must 
liavc but one wife. A man may marry again on the death of his wife ; but 
tliB marriage of widow's is discouraged, if not prohibited (except in tlie case 
of Sudras). A wife who is barren for eight years, or she who has jiroduccd 
no male ohildreu in eleven, may he Hipet'sedea by another wife. 
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It awe&TSi notwitbatanding this expreasioii, that the wife first married 
retains the highest rank in the family. Drunken and immoral wives, those 
who bear malice to their husbands, or are guilty of very great extravagance, 
may also be superseded. A wife who leaves her husband’s house, or neglects 
him for a twelvemoufcli, without a cause, may be deserted altogether. 

A man going abroad must leave a provision for his "wife. The wife is 
bound to wait for her absent husband for eight years, if he be gone on 
religious duty j six, if in pursuit of knowledge or fame j and three, if for 
pleasure only. The pmotice of allowing a man to raise up issue to his 
brother, if he died witiiout children, or even if (though still aUve) he have 
no hopes of progeny, is reprobated, except for Sudvas, or in case of a widow 
who has lost her husband before consummation. 

The natural heirs of a man are the sons of his body, and their sons, and 
the sons of his daughters, when appointed in default of heirs male to mlso 
up issue to him. The son of his wife, begotten by a near kinsman, at some 
time when his own Ufe had been despaired of, aceording to the practice 
fonnerly noticed (which, though disapproved of os hei’etioal, would appear 
to be recognised when it has actually taken place), is also entitled to inheiit 
as a sou. On the failure of issue of the above deaciiptlon, an adopted sou 
succeeds : such a son loses all claim on the inheritance of his original father ; 
and is entitled to a sixth of the proper^ of Ills adoptive one, even if, sub- 
sequently to his adoption, sons of the body should be born. On failure of the 
above heirs follow ten descriptions of sons, such as never could have been 
thought of but by Hiudus, with whom the importance of a descendant for 
the purpose of perfonning obsequies is superior to most considerations. 
Among these are included the son of a man’s wife by an uncertain father, 
begotten when lie himself has lon^ been absent, and the son of his wife of 
whom she was pregnant, without 1m knowledge, at the time of the mamage. 
The illegitimate son of his daughter by a man whom she afterwards marries, 
the son of a man by a married woman who has forsaken her husband, or by 
a widow, are also admitted into this class ; as are, last of all, his own sons by 
a Sudia wife. These and others (ten in all) are admitted, hy a fiction of 
the law, to he sons, though the author of the coda himselt speaks con- 
temptuously of the (^lotion, even as affording the means of oMcaoious 
obsequies.^ 


HINDU oomiimoE 

The Hindus m their most ancient works of poetry are represented as 
a oommercitd people. And it is one evidence of the prosperity and well- 
being of a countiy, tliat its merchants con travel from one place to another 
with perfect security to themselves and their merohan^se. But further, the 
regulations of society appeal’ to have awarded a high rank to persons who 
were employed in the business of oommeice. In tlie Mamamna we are in- 
formed, that at the triumphal entry of Bama into his capitw, " aU the men 
of distinction, together with the merchants and chief men of the people,” 
went out to meet him ; and the prooession is oloaed by the warriors, trades- 
men, and artisans. 

The internal commerce of India could not have been inconsiderable, os It 
wae in a certain degree presoi’ibed by nature herself. For the sandy shores 
of the peninsula, not producing in sufficient quantity the first necessaries of 
life, and particular^ rice, the importation of wese arUoles from the country 
todering on the Gauges become absolutely indispensable. In return for 
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whicli til© latter reoeived chiefly epioes ; and among other valuables} preoioua 
atones, and the fine pearls only to he procured in me ocean -which surrounds 
the former. Although cotton, one or the moat important materials used for 
olothin|f, is common all over India, and manufactured with the same activity 
oil the coasts of the peninsula as in the land of the Ganges, yet tlie fabric of 
the two countries differs so much in texture, that a commercial interchange 
of both kinds would naturally be introduced. 

Precious Metals 

The great quantity of the precious metals, particularly gold, possessed by 
India, may well excite our attention and surprise. Though it had neither 
gold nor silver mines, it has always been celebrated even in the earliest times 
for its rlcW, The Ramayana frequently meutioua gold as in abundant cli'< 
culatiou throughout the coiiiitry. And the nuptial present made to Sitn, 
-we are told, consisted of a whole measure of gold pieces, and a vast (quantity 
of the same precious metal in ingots. Golden chariots, golden trappings for 
elephants and horses, and golden bolls, are also noticed as articles or luxury 
and magnificence ; and it has been already sliown, in the course of our 
inquiries into Pbmnioian commerce, that the Hindus were tlie only people 
subject to that empire who paid their tribute in gold and not in silver. 
The quantity of this metal then current in India will therefore enable us to 
infer, with reason, the existence mf a considerable foreign coinmatce and 
trade with the gold countries. 

Without doubt oommeroial transaotionB witli India during the time of the 
Boiuans, and for some time afterwards, were principally carried on in ready 
money, which is more than once mentioned as an artiele of importation. 
And who does not recollect the oomplaiiita of the older Plinj^, of the vast 
sums annually absorbed by tlie commerce with India ? How, indeed, could 
the case have been otherwise, when a country, which produced in super- 
ahmidance every possible article, whether required for the necessaries of life 
or the refinements of luxury, would of course export a great deal, while it 
imported little or nothing in return ; so that the couimeroial balance would 
sdways be in its favour. Hence it followed, that from tlie moment sho pos- 
sessed a foreign commerce, ludia would enrich herself with the precious 
metals by a necesBary oonsequenoe from the vei'y nature of things, and not 
by any fortuitous ooneourse of oircuniatanoes. 

Grillage; Precious Stones; Wstmug 

This natiu’olly brings us to the question, whether tho Hindus possessed 
a regular coinage, and how far back the use of it extends. There is no 
doubt that the precious metals, gold and silver, particularly gold, were in 
very ancient times the established medium of exchange in India ; but this, 
however, will not prove it to have been coined. If we can repose any oon- 
fidence in the published translations of native works, the use of coined money 
would appear to have prevailed in very remote times ; for it is expressly men- 
tioned in the fable of JCrishna. 

Precious stones and pearls, both of them indigenous productions, may bo 
comprised among the most ancient objects of Hindu luxury, aud, therefore, 
of commerce j and tliey are even expressly recommended by Menu, togetlier 
with coral and woven stuffs, as the most important aitimes on which tho 
Vaisyas were carefully to inform themselves as to price, etc. It would bo 
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Buperfluoua to adduce proofs on this head from native worlts; for even the 
oldest speeimeiiB of Hindu scalpturOf found in the rook temples, sufiSciently 
attest it. Aoooiding to the PenplvAy precious stones of every kind were 
brought from the interior to the port of Nelkynda i among these, diamonds 
and rubies are particularly noticed; and as the former is a native of India, 
we may reasonably oonclude that some of the mines where tlrey are found 
must have been worked at a very remote period. 

The use and manufacture of ornamental works in ivory is equally ancient 
throughout India. Pendants for the ear, nnd neclclaeos, both of that mate- 
rial, mrm the ordinary decorations of the divinities of Elephants, as was 
observed to be the case even in Alexander's time. Above all, the art of 
working in ivory must have attained a liigh degree of perfection, from the 
circumstance, that the ornamental chains above noticed seem to have been 
carved out of a single piece. 

According to the unanimous report both of history find tradition, weav- 
ing is reckoned among the most important manufactures of ancient India; 
a country which nature has ahund^tly furnished witli all hiuds of raw 
material for the purpose, and especially cotton. We are not informed, how- 
ever, who was the inventor of the simple loom used by the Hindus, whicli 
from its drat origin does not appear to have undergone any alteration. The 
variety of cloth fabrics mentioned even by the author of the PeHplv.9\ as arti- 
cles 01 commerce, is so great, that we oan hardly suppose the number to have 
increased afterwards. We there read of the dnest Bengal muslins ; of coarse, 
middle, and dne cloths, either plain or striped; of coarse and dne calicoes; 
of coloured shawls and sashes ; of ooarae and fine purple ^oods, ns well as 
pieces of gold embroidery ; of spun silk and furs from Serica. The cotton 
garments of the Hindus were the drat to draw the attention, of the Greeks, 
from the extraordinary whiteness of the cloth ; and Uiey are desciibed as 
being made and worn in the same manner as at tlie present day. The 
accounts we find of this cloth in the prophet Ezekiel would lead us to 
similar oondusions. That the “ coloured cloths and rich apparel " brought 
to Tyre aud Babylon from distant countries were partly of Indian manufac- 
ture will scarcely be doubted, after what has been already said of the extent 
of the Fhosnioian and Babylonian commerce. 

Int03!ica7\ti ; Spkei; Perjmxery 

Of strong and intoxicating liquors, ancient India was acquainted with 
more than one sort ; tlie use of mem, however, was by no means general. 
The ^mayana distinguishes the Surs, who indulged themselves m these 
liquors, from the Asurs, who abstained from them j two sects which even 
at that time must have been of pretty ancient standing, as they ore noticed 
in the old fable about the descendants of Aditi (who are the Surs) and Did 
(who are the Asurs). 

Under the head of strong liquors, wine is more tliau once mentioned in 
tlie Eamayam. If we suppose this to mean wine mode from grapes, it must, 
in that case, have been imported ; because, to the best of oor Imowledge, 
they do not press the grape in India itself. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether this sort of wine is to be understood in the passages alluded to ; 
and even admitting it to have been introduced into the coiuntry as early as 
the time of the RdMuyo/niiti it would scarcely be the usual drink of oommoii * 
soldiers, any more than it is at the present day. It appears, indeed, muoh 
more probable that palm-wine is intended by the expression ; as this could 
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be easily made in any part of India, and was, moreover, in tbe time of the 
PeriphUi imported from Arabia, wbioK is the reason of its being called Ara- 
bian wine. 

The ati*oiig liquors, however, in most general use throughout India, 
appear to have been i^ose obtained by dieullatlou. The Mmiayana men- 
tions a beverage of this sort procured from froita and the sugar-cane; 
and in Menu we find three principal Idiids distingnislidd, according os the 
liquors in question were distHled from molasBefi, bruised rice, or me Mad- 
huca-flower. Of the last we know nothing beyond the mere name ; the two 
former are most likely equivalent to the arrack and rum of modern times. 
The Brahmans are forUdden tbe use of all tlireo. 

India is tlie mother ooniilry of spices ; and we have already shown, in 
the course of our inquiries into I’hcDnioian commerce, that, from tlie most 
ancient times, she supplied the whole Weatoru world with that artiolo. 
Although in tlie few native works at our present disposal there is no partic- 
ular mention made of spices, yet we cannot possibly doubt of their oonsump- 
fcion in the oountry itself. This silence, however, is merely the effect of 
acoidental oauses ; for neither Manu or the had any special occa- 

siop of alluding to the subject. But it is quite oartaiu iliat pepper was very 
early known to the Western world as an article of oommeroe j for Theophras- 
tus even distinguishes several varieties of it. Together with the spice itself, 
the name also of pepper seems to have migi'ateo, probably through Persia, 
into the countries of me West. There is little doubt that it oamo originally 
from the southern parts of Malabar, from Gocliiii and the neighboui'hood; 
which was noticed for its growth of pepper by Oosroas in the sixth oeutury, 
and indeed is so at the present day. 

With respect to artioLes of perfumery, wo are enabled to speak more 
deoisively. These are of various kinds, pt^ly foreign, as frankinoense, and 
partly indigenous, as the sandal-wood, whioh Is fi’oquently iheiitionod in the 
Eamayona and the Gfitoffovinda, and was in common use throughout India 
as well as China. 

Perfumes in general, and partioularly frankinoense, were from tlie most 
auQient times not coudned solely to the purposes of sacrifice; they were 
also indispensable requiBltes in Hindu private life, and above all on festal 
oooasiona ; an example of wbioh wiU be found in the Eamayamj where the 
poet describes the solemn entry of Bharata into his grandLthei’s capital : 

The inhabitants, after having watered the streets, bad sprinkled them with 
sand, and garnished them with flower-pots, ranged in order, and containing 
fragrant plants iu full blossom. The city was adorned with garlands, and 
exhaled the odours of frankinoense and swoot^melling perfumes.^’ The 
quantity of frankincense cousumod in India deserves to be ijartioularly 
remarked, as it is not an indigenous produotion, but imported from Arabia. 
Many other kinds of perfume ai’e mentioned in the Periphts as being of 
native growth ; we can soaroely, therefore, doubt their having been used in 
very remote antiquity. 

This is not the place for enumerating in detail all the objects of oom- 
meroe mentioned in the earliest accounts of India; such, for instanoe, as 
female slaves, destined for the replenishing of harems j different sorts of 
colours, as lao and indigo ; together wii^ base and precious metals ; not 
forgetting the oelebratad Indian steel, and many other valuable productions. 
But enough has been already said for tbe piu^iose of showing tlie extent 
of ancient Hindu commerce, considered witli refei^eiice to its prinoipal 
objects. 
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Commercial Routes 

The nature of the country, however, rendered tlie internal commeioa of 
India different from that of the rest of Asia, in respect of transportatioii \ 
for it was not iiecesaaiy, nor indeed was it always possible, to employ oanL" 
vans, as in the extensive tracts of inner Asia. That this mode of convey- 
ance was iievertheiesB occasionally resorted to, wo learn from the beautiful 
episode of Nala, where Damayanti in her flight is represented to have joined 
a caravan of merchants. But tlie beasts of burden made use of, in tlus 
instance, are tame elephants, which were therefore attacked in the night and 
Aspersed by their wild bretliron of the forest j and besides, the caravan in 
question appeal's to have belonged to some royal personage, rather than to 
a oompany of private merchants. The greatest pari of India, that is to say, 
the whole of the peninsula, being traversed with rooky mountains, would 
scaroeiy, if at all, admit of tlie employment of camels ; and tlio moderate 
distances between one town and another, and the general spread, of eivilisa- 
lion, would enable merohanta to travel alone mwi perfect security, while 
river navigation and the coasting trade afforded unusual facilities for trans- 
porting merohandise. 

Tlie Ganges and its tributary streams wore the grand ooinmeroiai routes 
of northern India ; and mention is also made of navigation on tlie rivers of 
the peninsula in the soul^. It is not improbable, indeed, that aitidcial 
routes between the Ganges and the Indus, as we find to have been the case 
in aftertimes, existed even at an earlier period. The great high-roads across 
the country ere not only frequently mentioned in the Bamayma; but we 
also read of a particular class of men who were oommiasioned to keep them 
in repair. According to Arrian, the oommeroial intercourse between the 
eastern and western ooaste was eairied on in country-built vessels i and 
when we oonsider the high antiquity of the pearl-fislieries in tlie straits of 
Ceylon, together with the necessary raquisites thereto, we can hardly doubt 
that such was fdso tlie case many hundred years before his time. It would 
appear, then, that oonvoyanoe of merchandise by means of a caravan, as in 
other countries of the East, continued always foreign to the praotioe of 
India, unless the multitudes of pilgrims and penitents, that were continually 
resorting to places of sanotity, may be said to have eonmensated for the 
want of it. The almost innumerable crowds that yearly nook to Benares, 
Jagannalh, and elsewhere, amounting to many hundred thonspde of souls, 
ivould obviously give rise to a speoies of commewe united with devotion ; 
and markets and fairs would be a natural, and indeed an indispensable 
requisite to satisfy the wants of suoli throngs of people, .^d oonsequently, 
too, the establishineiits called ohoultries, the ereoHon of winch was considerea 
a religiouB duty, and whose forms not nnfrequentiy displayed all the mog- 
nifloenoe of native architecture, might he said to have a similar aestinaiaon 
with the oaravanseries of other Eastern countries, witliout, howevei-, the 
resemblance between the two being exactly perfect. 

The nature of the country and its productions, together with the pecuuor 
genius of the people themselves, both contributed to render Hindu commerce 
of a nassive rather than an active character. For as the projiotona of 
India were always in high request with the Western world, toe Hindus 
would oleai'ly have no occasion to ti-ansport them to foreign oountnes them- 
aelvea; they would of oourse expect tlie inhabitonts of ^e latter to come 
and fetch what they wanted, Md again, the Hindu national character hw 
no pretensions to that hardy spirit of adventure, winch is capable of achieving 
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the most extraordinary undertakings. While tbeir fables abound with pro- 
digious enterprise, the people themselves are content to lead a quiet and 
peaceful life, with just so much activity os is requisite to guide the plough 
or direct the shutUe, without running the risk of hazardous and unneces- 
sary adventure. Their India — their Jambu-dyipa, oomprisod in their esti- 
mation the limits of the known world, Separated from the rest of Asia by 
a chain of impassable mountains on tlie north ; while on all other sides tlie 
ocean formed a barrier, which, if their laws ore silent on the subject, yet at 
Least their habits or their ouatoms would not permit them to transgress ; we 
can find no certmn proof that tlie Hindus were ever mariners. & 
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CHAPTER IV, BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM 
THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF BRAHMANISM 

In Uie vast higlilaiids formed by the conjunotiou of the great mountaiii 
chains of Bolor-Tagh in the northwest of the Himalayas, where, not far from 
the sources of the Oxus and other great rivers the tableland of Pamir, “ tlie 
roof of tlia^ world,” extends, a woU-built nomadio race, possessing the rudi- 
ments of oiviliaation and calling themselves the “ excellent ” Aryans, in pre- 
historic times pastured their horses and Hooks. Shut off on the north and 
east by impassable mountains from Central Asia, the country on the west 
and south was appointed them for the evolution of their natural capacities. 
When the Aryans, following the inbai'ii wandering instinct of oU pastoral 
races, left their home, one part of them settled in the mountain distriots 
north and west of the Hindu Kush (FaropamisuB), which in tlie Greek 
writsi^ hoi's tlie names of Sogdiaua, Baotriaua, Hyi'cania, and Araobosia ; 
another part wont farther, wandered through the southwesteim passes of 
these mountains, and took possession of the rich, fertile country on the 
hanks of the Indus (Sindh). The foniier, called the Iranians, or noeord- 
ing to their sacred language, the Zend people, evolved in time the state of 
culture which their conquerors^ the Medea and Persians — adopted from 
them. The latter, oallod among the other nations of the ancient world, 
Indians or Hindus, after the principal river of their land, became the 
creators of that perfected mtem of religion, of tliose peculiar politioal and 
legal forma, and of that Sanskrit literature, which we still admire in its 
remains and traditions, 

The aborigines, dark-skinned races, of rude cuetoma and wild mode of 
life, were partly exterminated or pushed back into the forests by the Aryan 
immigrant partly subjugated and reduced to the condition of servitude 
and slavery, and in this way an impassable barrier was ereoted between the 
two races. 

The deep contempt with which the conquerors looked down upon the 
conquered increased in the Indian oonseiousness that self-satisfied conceit 
which led the Brahmans to couslder all people who spoke another language, 
or who were under other laws, os barharians, called by them Mleohoha 
weak)) with whom they must avoid all intermixture and all social inter" 
course. 
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There is no trustworthy liifltorioal information of antiquity to throw light 
on the development and gradual evolution of the oultnre of me AryanSi and 
so until tlie obronicles and legends of tlie Buddhists in the sixth and fiftli 
and the records of the Greeks in the fourth and third centuriesi it can only 
be gathered from a few ti'ncos aud analogies. Tlie Brahmans had not the 
ali^test interest in records j on the other hand they endeavoured to blot 
out all reeoUeoUoii of earlier times and other conditions, so that tlie condi- 
tions and views which developed later might appear to tlie people as the 
original ones. So the ohronologioal order or the accounts, derived from the 
national poems and religious wiitiugs, is necessarily so very dedciont and 
intevmitteat that the more anoient periods can onl^ be surmised. 

From the years of tlieir immigration into the distiiot of the Indus, which 
must have occurred in the third millennium before our era, nntii the dfteentii 
century, the Aryans lived in the Land of tlie Five Rivers as far as the sacred 
Saraswati. Divided into many tribes, they led a settled pastoral and agri- 
cultural life under the leadership of elders, chiefs, and lungs, worshipping 
the sun-god Indra and the other powers of nature with songs and sacrinoes, 
and liardening themselves by battle and tribal feuds. lu the oldest imrtious 
of the Vedas are still preserved some of the songs and invocations snug at 
the festivals of the gods or at the sacrlfloial feaete of the dead. 

In their gradual expansioii towards the south, they may have reached tlie 
mouth of tlie Indus by the fourteenth or tliirteeuth oentuiy, and on the 
southern seaooast they may have mode commercial alliances with tlie Baby- 
lonians and PbcBiiioiaiiB. Diodorus’ account, taken from tlie Greek historian 
OteeiBB, of the journey of Queen Semivamis to tlie Indue, and hor battle with 
the “ Lord of tlie Earth ” (Stabrobutes-Sthavarapatis^ seems, in spile of its 
faWons exaggeration, to rest upon bistorioEd tradition, which, combined 
witli the report that Semiramia founded the city of Kophen on the river 
Kabul tends to prove, that at this timo tlie country on the right bank of the 
Upper Indus was subject aud paid tribute to the Assyrians.^ 

A second stage of evolution is connected with tiie conquest of the laud 
of the Ganges, b^glniiing about Uio fourteenUi century before our era, when 
an heroic period oommonced full of warlike deeds, the traces of wliicli are 
retained in the oldest legends of the national epic, the MahahlmraH and the 
Ramayami and in the names of some tribal princes and ruling families, We 
should have more accurate iuformation about tliis xiei'iod of heroic activity 
had not the heroic poems later undergone complete tnuisformation under 
the hands of the Bralimims, but even in tlieir present form they still retain 
a core of liistorloaL truth although more concealed and veiled than among 
other peoples. The farther the Aryans wont to the east, the more the for- 
saken home on the Indus and its tributaries was regarded as Uio sacred 
mother country whei'e the Aryan race was luimixod with foreign elements 
and where the sacred Sanskrit language maintained its original purity. But 
the patriarchal instltutiouB and the old nature-religion were in the conrso of 
time so eliminated from the memory of the race that the remaining tribes, 
whicdi had not kept pace with tlie evolution of the people of the Gauges, or 
had clung to the old forms, were excluded from the religious oonimunioii and 
the legal ayatem of the worshippers of Brahma as impure and of low degree. 
Some of these tribes on the Upper Indus were under Persian dominion and 
marched as far as the plains of Eleusis in the army of Xerxes. 


P This plctuiesquo aooouQt by Diodorua bas alieady beau glyon Iti tho hlatory of Mosopo- 
tamls.] 
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The national stiength of tlio Indians sosms to hava been shattered by 
these oentuiies of long^ooiitiimed stnigglest first against the aboriginal popu- 
latioCf and then after their subjugation or expulsion, among the Aryan races 
themselveB, the first settlers seeking to defend the territory they had gained 
against later inuuigrantst Therefore it was not difficult for the priests, 
-i^en arms were at last laid do^vn, to repress tlie warlike portion of the 
population, which had been supreme in the heioio period, but had lost its 
best forces and its most capable leaders in the bloody battles, especially as 
the enervating climate and the fertility of tlieir new abode on the Ganges 
and Jumna were more oouduoive to religious contemplation and pcacolul 
courses than to martial excitement and military life. 

These ciroumstonces combined with the more passiva anrl vegetative 
nature of the people, Avere favourable to tlio efforts of tlie Brahmans to sub- 
jugate the Avhole external and internal life of the nation to priestly domin- 
jon. ^ Tlw supplanted tlie old nature-religion by tlio iianthoistic eiuanation 
doctrine of Dredima as tlie soul of the world, and gave tlio heroic Indra and 
his crowds of gods a subordinate idaee as guar^ans of the world. They 
restriotod the free development of national power by a strict exclusive order 
of caste, in which they took the foremost place } and they repressed all 
natural aotivity by endless ceremonial and ritualistic laws, by sacrifices and 
puiificalione. Tliey^ oast a gloom over life on eartli and suppressed all 
pleasure in life and joyous impulse by the terrifying doctrine of rebirth and 
hell punishment, '^hey taught a gloomy ascetioism full of expiations and 
penances, the mortification or the flesh and all sensual pleasure by absorption 
in an imaginaiy Divine Being os the siirest way to »ee the soul from the 
bonds of the body and to restore it to its heavenly home from this miserable 
eartlily life. 

Moreover the Brahmans not only obtained dominion over the domain of 
religion, and endowed it with its peoulinr spiritualistic oJiaraoter, but they 
tried to gain power oyer and regulate with their precepts tlio state and la^v, 
aud civil life in all its manifestations. With Ibis end in view, they put 
into effect a code of law, ostensibly coming from Mann, which was to have 
authority in all Indian states and which by dint of severe punishments, and 
a strict royal despotism, based upon the power of ofScials and police, kept 
the people in a state of obedient subtuission. 

The Brahmans Avero more anxious for the Indians to lead a uniform 
existence aoeording to the precepts of tlie law, than for the separate king- 
doms to unite into a pDlitical Avhole, and form a power Avith sti'ong external 
relations. Therefore the Indian nation Avas never united by a oomiuon aUi- 
anoe, bat just ns the different oastes existed side by side, but separated and 
without any common interest, so the Indian country Avas broken up into 
a lot of smaller or greater states Avithout any external oonnection. They 
never formed a federal state, nor even a confederation of states. Separated 
and asunder, and not seldom in hostile relations, the different kingdoms Avere 
as distinct as the castes, aud tlie kingdoms themselves consisted in turn of 
A lot oi disunited viliAges aud city commujiiUea only loosely oonnecteA 
together for convenience of taxation and supervision. 

These political and soolal divisions and disruptions were not calculated 
to tum the attention of the Indian race to politionl life, so it recoiled from 
the Avretohed regime in which gloomy tyranny suppressed all joy in life, mid 
watched over every spiiitual aotivity and sought its happiness and salvation 
in the realm of faith and fantasy, in the world of imagination and (beams. 
It submerged itself in the divine, It filled heaven and earth with spirits and 
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higher beings of every tiod, and in the faaoiiuiting world o£ legends and atosies 
of aainta, of fables of miracles, and myths of penitents, it forgot the real 
world with its oppi^saion of oaates, its aespotiBin of princes and oMolels, and 
its blood-sucking system of taxation. Thus did the Indians on the Ganges 
withdraw more than any other rooe from real practical life, for the « reobn 
of fantasy was tlieir fatherland, and lieaven was their home.” 

This was ^6 line taken by Indian culture until the sixth century before 
our ora, and it spread over a great part of the peninsula of the Deooau mors 
hy the Brohmanlool missions and cmonisation, than hy force of arms* Then 
Budclhissn developed out of Brahmanism and became a mighty ferment for 
the whole of eastern Asia. Moreoveis the new doctrine was not witliout 
its induonce on the Biahmanio religious system. The perception that the 
people were so much attached to the doctrine of Buddha oeoause it cherished 
the neliof that a god had appeared in human form on earth, led the Broh- 
maiiB to tlie development or the doctrine of incarnations.^ Thw divided 
the creator Brahmsi who always remained an incomprehensible iim to the 
popular mind, into three forms, and taught that the most popular and beneA- 
cent form of this triune deity, Vishnu, the vivifying, supporting spirit of 
nature, appeared from time to time on earth in human form, to restore order 
to the disturbed arrangement of the world, and to lead back erring humanity 
to tiie right road. Rama and Krishna, tlie heroes of the national epios, 
were represented as sucli incarnations of Vishnu and the songs of tlie heroes 
were reconstructed according to this idea. Therefore, the profound speech 
of Bhagavad-gita was incorporated in the Mithaiharata, in which the attempt 
to reconcile tlie faith of the Buddhists with the doctrine of Brahma is 
evident, 

Hellenic culture then found its way to India, and it may have been 
through Greek influence that many sciences and arts, such ns knowledge of ' 
the sodiac, soientifle astronomy, minting, etc., were first adopted in the land 
of the Ganges. The HeEenio spirit seems to have been influential in tlie 
development of poetry and plastic arts, at least in that of the drama and archi- 
tecture. Greek Gulture also led to an early introduction of Christian opin- 
ions into India i in the idea of a personal god, which later became prominent 
and in tlie ovolution of the dootrine of Vishnu-Krishna the influence of 
Christian, ideas is not to be ignored. 

In the Macedonian and Aloxandriaii period, when India oame in contact 
with western Asiatio and Greek culture, Indian, spiritual life had come to a 
standstill, the creative spirit was extinct. The speculative and inquiring 
spirit had brought forward an ahundanoe of theories and systems, and ap- 
plied them to life with astonishing consistency i and now it was exhaustea, 
and left to posterity the wonderfm images as strict forms and categories for 
the inner and outer life. 

With the peculiar tenacity of the oriental nature, the Indians have 
retained throughout all oeuturies, down to the present time, the religious 
ooiiceptions, the fantastio dootrine of the gods, the oppressing order of caste, 
tliB striot asceticism, the faith in the second birth, and in short all the forms 
end theories, which crippled and broke the morel and productive force of 
the nation. However many conquerors put their iron heel on the neck of tiie 
people, however many storms and wars spread death and desolation over 
the sacred laud, these principles of Indian life survived all changes, and 
withstood all oppression, persecution, and attempts at conversion. 

The despotism and caste power, impregnatiug the Indian nature, have im- 
bued it with a force of endurance and passive resistance which could not be 
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broken by any outside power. Gunning, artifice, dissimulation, lying, and 
deceit, the ^Yeapons and vices of all the weak and oppressed, helped Ibo In- 
dian to bear his painful position. He bowed under dominion without being 
broken in character s and os death nlw^s appeared to him a gain, and 
asoetioism deadened him to sufiEering, he always suffered death with compo- 
sure and stoicism. A 

Having read an aocount of the rise of Brahmanism wo may well examine 
its code of morals somewhat more fully before passing on to Buddhism. 


The VedaB 

The religion taught in the Institutes is derived from the Vedas, to which 
scriptures they refer in every page. There are four Vedas ; but the fourth 
is rejected by many of the learned Hindus, and the number reduced to 
tliree. 

The primary doctrine of the Vedas is the Unity of God. “ There is in 
truth," say repeated texts, "but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of 
the Universe, whoso work Is the universe." 

Among the creatures of the Supreme Being are some superior to man, who 
should be adored, and from whom protection and favours may be obtained 
through prayer. The most frequently mentioned of these are the gods of 
the elements, the stars, and the planets ; but other personified powers and 
virtues likewise appear. " The tlirce principal manifestations of the Divinity 
(Braluna, Vishnu, and Siva), with other personified attributes and energies, 
and most of the other gocU of Hindu mythology, are Indeed mentioned, 
or at least indicated, in tlie Veda ; but the worslup of deified heroes is no 
part of the system." Brahma, Vishuu, and Siva, are roi'ely nomedt enjoy 
no preeminence, nor are they ever objects of special adoration ; and Mr. 
Oolebrooke could discover no passage in which tlioir incarnations were 
suggested* There seem to have been no images and no visible types of 
the objects of worship* The doctrine of monotheism prevails throughout 
tho Institutes ; and it is declared towards the dose that, of all duties, "the 
principal is to obtain from the Upanisbads a true knowledge of one supreme 
God." But although Maiiu has preserved the idea of the unity of God, his 
opinions on the nature and operations of the Divinity have fallen off from 
the piu'ity of tlieir original. This is ohiefly apparent in his account of the 
creation. Thera are passages iu the Vedas wliich declare that God is 
"the material, as well as the efficient, cause of the universe j the potter by 
whom the liotile vase is formed; the day out of which it is fabricated": 
yet those best qualified to interpret conceive that these expressions are not 
to be taken literally, and mean no more than to assert tlie origin of sH 
things from the same first cause. The general tendency of the Vedas is 
to show tiiat the substance as well as the form of all created beings was 
derived from the will of the Self-existing Cause. 

The Institutes on the contrary, thougn not very distinct, appear to regard 
the universe as formed from the substance of the Creator, and to have a vague 
notion of the eternal existence of matter as part of the divine substance. 
According to them, "the Self-existing Power, himself undisoerned, but 
making this world discernible, with five elements and other pmciples, 
appeared with undiminished gloiy dispelling tho gloom.” 

“He, having willed to produce various beings from his own divine 
substance, first with a thought created the waters, and placed in them a 
productive seed," 

H, w,— voi. n. 2 u 
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From thifl BQod sprung the mundane egg) in wMoh the Supreme Being 
was himself born in the form of Brahma. By similar mythological prooessea, 
hC) under the form of Brahma, produced the heavens and earth, and the 
human soul; end to aU oreatni'se he gave distinct names and distinct occu- 
pations. He likewise created the deities “ with divine attributes and pure 
souls,” and “inferior genii exquisitely delioate.” This whole creation only 
endures for a certain period ; when that expires, the divine energy is with- 
drawn, Brahma is absorbed in tiie supreme essence, and the whole system 
fades away. These extinctions of creation, with corresponding rovividfl, 
occur periodically, at terms of prodigious length. 

The inferior deities are representatives of tlie elements, as Indva, air *, 
Agni, fire; Veruna, water; Pritliivi, earth: or of heavenly bodies, Surya, 
the sun ; Chandra, the moon j Vriapeti and other planets : or of abstract 
ideas, as Dharma, God of Justice ; Dhanvantari, God of Medicine, None of 
the heroes who ate omitted in the Vedas* but who now fill so prominent a 
part ill the Hindu Pantheon (Rama, Krishna, etoOi ere ever alluded to. 
Even the deities of which these are inoainatious oi'e never noticed, 
Brahma is more tliau once named, but Vislmu and Siva never. These tlirec 
forms of the Divinity oooupy no conspicuous place among the deities of the 
Vedas ; and their mystical union or triad is never hinted at in Manu, nor 
probably in the Vedas. The throe forms, into some one of which all other 
deities ore tliere said to be resolvable, are fire, air, and the sun. 

Altogether distinct from the gods are good and evil genii* who are noticed 
in the creation rather among the animals than tlie divinities: “benevolent 
genii* fierce giants, bloodthirsty savages, heavenly choristers* nymphs and 
demons* huge serpents and birds of mighty wing, and separate companies of 
Pitris, or progeniWs of manldnd.” 

Man is endowed with two internal spbits, the vital soul, which gives 
motion to the body, and the rational, whimi is the scat of passions and good 
and had qualities ; and both those souls* though independent existenoes* are 
oonnsoted with the divine essence which pervades all beings. It is the vital 
soul whieh expiates the sins of the man. It is subjected to fcormants lor 
periods proportioned to its offences, and is then sent to traiisinigrate tlirougli 
men and ammols, and even plants ; the mansion being the lower the greater 
has been its puilt, until at lengtli it has been purified by suffering and 
humiliations, is again united to its more pure nssooiates, and again com- 
mences a career ^^ioh may lead to eternal bliss. 

The practloid part of rdlgion may be divided into ritual and moral. The 
ritual branch ooonpies too great a portion of the Hindu code, but not to the 
axolusion of the mor^. There are religious ceremonies during the pregnancy 
of the mother* at the birth of the child, and on various subsequent occasions, 
the principal of which is the shaving of his head, all but one look, at the first 
or third year. But by far the most important ceremonial is the investitui'e 
witli the saored thread, which must not be delayed beyond sixteen for a 
Brahman, or twenty-four for a merchant. This great oeremony is called 
the second birth, and procures for the three classes who are admitted to it the 
title of “ twioe-bom men,” by which they are always distinguished through- 
out the code. It is on this oocasiou that the ^persons invested are taught Bie 
mysterious word om, and the gayatri, which is the moat holy verse of 
the Vedas, which is enjoined in innumerable parts of the code to be repeated 
either as devotion or expiation ; and whicli, indeed, joined to univeianl 
benevolence, may raise a man to beatitude without the aid of any other 
religious exercise. This mysterious text* tliough it is now confined to the 
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Brahmone, and is no longer so easy to learn, has been well asoertained by 
learned Europeans, and is thus translated by Mr* Golebrooke, “Let us 
meditate the adorable light of the Divine Ruler j may it guide our intelleota.^ 

Erom fuller forms of the same verse it is evident that the light alluded 
to IB ihe Supreme Creator, though it might also appear to mean the sun. It 
is not easy to see on whnt its superior sanctity is founded, unless it may at 
one time nave communioated, though in ambiguous language, the secret of 
the real nature of God to the initiated, when die material sun was the popu- 
lar object of worship. 

Every Brahman, and perhaps every twice-hom man, must bathe daily; 
must pray at morning and evening twilight, in some unfrequented place 
neoi’ pure water; and must daily perform five aaoroments, viz., studying the 
Veda ; making oblatioiiB to the manes and to fire in honoiu* of the deities ; 
giving rioe to living oroatures j and receiving guests with honour. The gods 
are worsihippedby burnt-offerings of clarified butter, and libations of the juice 
of the moon pl^mt, at which oeremoiiiea tliey are invoked by name ; but although 
idols are mentioned, and in one place desired to be I'espeoted, yet the adora- 
tion of them is never noticed but with disapprobation ; nor is the present 
praotice of offering perfumes and flowers to mem ever alluded to. 

The reading of llie Vedas is a serious task. They must bo read distinctly 
and aloud, with a oalin mind and in a respectful posture. The rending is 
liable to be inteiTupted by many omensi and must be suspended likewise on 
the oconiTBnoG of voi'ious contiugenoies, whioh, by disturbing the mind, may 
render it unflt for such an oocupation. Wind, rain, thun^, earthquakes, 
meteors, eolipses, the howling of jackals, and many other incidents are of 
the fli'st desoription ; the prohibition against reading where lutes sound or 
where arrows whistle, when a town is beset by robbers, or when terrors Lave 
been eseited by Btrauge phenomena, clearly xefeiB to the second. The 
last sacrament, that of hospitality to guests, is ti'eated at lengtii, and con- 
tains preoepts of politeness and self-denial which would be very pleasing if 
they were not so much restricted to Brahmans entertaining men of their own 
class. 

Besides the daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies to the manes of 
each man's anoestors. These are to be performed “in glades, natu- 
r^y clean, or on tlie banks of rivers, aaid in solitary spots.’’ Tne saorifioer 
is tnere to burn oertaiu offerings, and with many ceremonies to set down 
cokes of rice and clarified butter, invoking the nmnea to come and partake 
of them. He is afterwards to feast a small number of Brahmans (not, how- 
ever, his usueU friends or guests). Ho is to serve tliem with respeot, and 
they are to eat in silence. “Departed ancestors, no doubt, are attendant on 
such invited Brnlimans, hovering around them like pure spirits, and sitting 
by them when iJiey are seated.” Innumerable ai*e the artiolea of food from 
'v^ioh a twice-born man must abstain ; some for plain reasons, as oarniyoroiis 
birds, tame hogs, and other animals whose appearauce oi' way of living is 
disgusting; but others are so arbitrarily fixed that a cock, a mushroom, a 
leek, or on onion occasions immediate loss of caste ; while hedgehogs, porou- 
pines, lizards, and tortoises are expressly deolared to be lawnl foou. A 
Brahman is forbidden, under severe penalties, to eat the food of a hunter or 
a dishonest man, a worker in gold or in cane, or a vrashev of clothes, or a 
dyer. The cruelty of a hunter^ ti'ftde may join him, iu the eyes of a Brah- 
man, to a clishoneBt man j but, among many other arbitrary pioscnptioiis, 
one is surprised to find a physioian, and to observe that this learned and 
bene^oent profession is always classed with those which are most impure. 
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\Vhat chiefly surprises us is to find most sorts of flesh permitted to Brah< 
maiiS) and even that of oxen partioularly enjoined on solemn festiyals. 
Brahmans must not) indeed^ eat flesh, unless at a saerifloo ; but_ saorifloes, 
us have been seen, are among the daily sacraments ; and rice pudding, bread, 
aud many other things equally innocent are included in the very same 
prohibition. 

It is true that humanity to animals is everywhere most strongly inoul- 
Gated, and that abstaining irom animal food is declared to be very meritori- 
ous, {rom its tendency to diminish their sufferings ; but, though the use of 
it is dissuaded on these grounds, it is never onoe forbidden or hinted at as 
impure, and i$ in many places positively deolai*ed lawful* Tlie permis- 
sion to eat beef is the more remarkable as tlie cow soems to have been as holy 
in those days as she is now. Saving the life of a cow was oonsldered to 
atone for the murder of a Brahman, killing one required to be expiated by 
three months’ austerities and servile attenuanoe on a herd of cattle. 

Besides these restraints on eating, a Brahman is subjeotod to a multitude 
of minute regulations relating to the most ordinary oeoupations of life, the 
iransgressing of any of which is nevertheless to be considered as a sin. 
Drinking spirits is classed in the flrst degree of crime. Performing sacri- 
floes to destroy the innocent only falls under the third. Under tlio same 
penance with some real offences come giving pain to a Brahman and Binoll- 
ing things not flt to be smelled.” Some penances would, if oompulsory, be 
punishments of the most atrocious cruelty. They are sulflcienlly absurd 
when left, as they are, to the will of tiie offenders, to be employed m avert- 
ing exolusion from society in this world or retribution in the next. For 
incest with the wife of a father, natural or spiritual, or with a sister, conneo* 
tion with a child under the age of puberty, or with a woman of the lowest 
olasB, the ^eiianoe is death by burning on an iron bed, or ombraoing a red- 
hot metal image. For drinking spirits the poiianoe is death by drinking the 
boiling hot urine of a cow. 

The other expiations are mostly made hy fines and austerities. The 
fines ore almost always in oattle to be given to Brahmans, some as high as 
a hull pd a thousand cows. They, also, are oddly enough proportioned: 
for killing a snake a Brahman must give a lioe ; mr killing an eunuoli, a 
load of rioe straw. Saying “ hush ” or “ pish ” to a superior, or overpower- 
ing a Brahman in argument, involve each a slight penance. Killing inseots, 
and even cutting down plants and grass (if not for a useful puipose), require 
a penance, since plants also are supposed to be endued with feeling. One 
passage about expiation is oharacterisiio in many ways. “A priest who 
should retain in his memory the whole Rig-Veda Avould be absolved from all 
guilt, even if he had slain the iiihabitanta of the three worlds, and had eaten 
food from the f oldest Aands,” 

The effect of ^ the religion of Mann on morals is, indeed, genernlly good. 
The essential distinction between right end wrong, it has been seen, is 
strongly marked at the outset, and is in general well preserved. The well- 
known passages relating to false evidence, one or two where the property 
of another mav he appropriated for the purposes of saoriflce, and some laxity 
in the means oy which a king may detect and seize offenders, are tlie only 
exceptions noted. On the other hand, there are iiuineimis injunctions 
to justice, truth, and virtue ; and many are the evils, both in this world and 
the next, which are said to follow from vicious couduot. The upright man 
need not^ be east down, though oppressed with penury, while “ the unjust 
man attains no felicity, nor he whose wealth proceeds from false ovidenoe.” 
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The moral duties are in ouo place distinctly declared to bo superior to 
tli0 cei-emoiiial ones. The puiiialimeiits of a future state are as inuoli direoted 
against the offences which disturb society as against sins affecting religion. 
One maxim, however, on this subjeot, is of n less laudable tendency j &r it 
declares that the men who receive from the government the punishment clue 
to their crimes go pure to heaven, and become as clean as those who have 
done well. 

It may be observed, in coiiolusioii, that the moridity tlius enjoined by the 
law was not, as now, sapped by the example of fabled gods, or by the de> 
bauobery permitted in the religious ceremonies of certain sects. From many 
passages cited in different places it has been shown that the code is not by 
any means defloient in generous maxima or in elevated sentiments ; but the 
general tendency of the Brahman morality is mther towards innocence than 
active virtue, and its main objects are to enjoy tranquillity and to prevent 
pain or evil to any aentient being. o 


Soul Transmigration 

It is well known that the meteuipsyohosis, or the transmigration of the 
soul into various orders of being, reviving in one form when it ceases to 
exist in another, is the tenet of Hindus. The Brahmans grafted upon 
it, in Ibeir usual way, a number of fantastic xefinements, and gave to their 
ideas on this subject a more systematic form than is usual with those eocen* 
trio theologians. They describe the mind as cliaTacterised by three qualities 
— goodness, passion, ^rbiess. According as any soul is distingui^ed by 
one or another of those qualities in its present life, is the species of being 
into which it migrates iu the life to come. 

Souls endued with goodness attain the condition of deities j those filled 
with passion receive that of men; those immersed in darkness are con- 
demned to that of beasts. Each of these conditions, again, is divided into 
three degrees — a lower, a middle, and a holier. Of the souls distinguished 
by darkness, the lowest ore thrust into minernl and vegetable substances, 
into woms, reptiles, fishes, snakes, tortoises, cattle, jackals ; the middle 
pass into elephants, horses, Sudras, Mleoliclia (a word of very opprobrious 
iniport, denoting men of all other races not Hindu), lions, tigers, and boars; 
tile highest aiinnate the forms of dancers, singers, birds, deceitful men, 
giants, and blood-thirsty savages. 

Of the souls who receive their future condition from the quolilw of 
passion, the lowest pass into cudgel-players, boxers, wrestlers, actors, uiose 
who teach the use of weapons, and tnose who oi'e addicted to gaming and 
drinking ; the middle enter the bodies of kings, men of the fighting class, 
domestic priests of Idngs, and men skilled in the war of rontroversy; the 
highest become gandliarvos (a species of supposed aSrisl spirits, whose busi- 
uess-is music), genii attending ai^iior gods, together with various com- 
panies of apsEiras, or nymphs. Or the souls who are ohai'acterised by the 
quality of goodness, the lowest migrate into hermits, reU^ous mendicant^ 
other Brahmans, sudi orders of demigods as are wafted in airy cars, genii 
of the signs and lunar mansions, and Daitya^ another of their many orders of 
superior spirits; the middle attain the condition of saorifioera, of holy sages, 
deities of the lower heaven, genii of the Vedas, regents of stars, ^vinities of 
years, Pitiis, and Sadhyos, two other species of exaltad intelligence; the 
nighest ascend to the condition of Brahma with four faces, of creators of 
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woilds, of the genius of viituO} and the divinities presiding over the t\iro 
prinoiplos of nature* 

Besides this general desoTiption of the future allotment of different sonlSi 
a variety of particular dooms are speoiiied} of which a few may he taken as 
ail example. “Sinuers in the first degree," says the ordinance of Manu, 
having passed through tenible regions of torture, for a great number of 
Years, are condemned to the foUowiiig births at the close of that period. 
The slayer of a Brahman must enter the body of a dog, a boar, an ass, a 
camel, a hull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a bird, a Ohandala, or a Puoassa. He 
who steals the gold of a priest Bhall pass a thousand times into the bodies of 
spiders, of snakes, and chameleons, of crocodiles, and other a^uatio monsters, 
or of misoliievous blood-suokiiig demons. He who violates tlie bed of his 
natural or spiritual father migrates a hundred times into the forms of 
grasses, of shrubs with crowded stems, or of creeping and twining plants, 
carnivorous animals, beasts with sbai'p teeth, or cruel brutes." After a 
variety of other cases, a general rule is declared for those of the four castes 
wlio neglect the duties of tlieir order : ** jShould a Brahman omit liis peculiar 
duty, he shall bo changed into a demon, with a mouth like a firebrand, who 
devours what has been vomited s a Kshiittriya, into a demon who feeds on 
ordure and carrion ; a Yaisya, into an evil being who eats purulent carcases i 
and a Sudra, who neglects his occupations, into a foul embodied spirit, who 
feeds ou lice.” The iward of the most exalted piety, of tlie most profound 
meditation, of that exquisite abstemiousnesB which dries up the mortal 
frame, is peculiar; such a perfect soul becomes absorbed in tlie Divine 
essence, and is forever exempt from transmigration. 

We might very easily, from the known laws of human nature, oonolude, 
notwithstanding the language hold by the Hiudus on the connection between 
future happiness and the virtue of the present life, that rewards and punish- 
maiifcs, very distant and very obscure, would be wholly impotent against 
temptations to crime, though at the instigation of the priests th^ might 
engage the people in a ceaseless train of wretched ceremonies. The laot 
corresponds most exactly witli the autieipaiion. An admirable witness has 
said, '^The dooti'ine of a state of future rewards and punishments, as some 
persons may plead, has always been supposed to have a strong iufiueuco on 
public morals : the Hindus not only have tliis doctrine in their writings, but 
are taught to consider every disease and misfortune of life as an undoubted 
symptom of moral disease, and the terrifio appearance of its close-pursuing 
punishment. Can this fail to produce a dread of vice, and a desire to merit 
the favour of the Deity ? I will still further," he adds, “ assist Uie objeotor ; 
and inform him that the Hindu writings declare that till every immoral 
taint is removed, every sin atoned for, and the mind has obtained perfect 
abstraction from material objects, it is impossible to be reunited to the great 
spirit ; and that to obtain this perfection, the sinner must linger in many 
hells, and transmigrate through almost every form of matter." Our inform- 
ant then declares 5 " Creat as these terrors ore, tliei'e is nothing more 
palpable than that, witli most of the Hindus, they do not weigh the weight 
of a feather comjinred with the loss of a rupee. The reason is obvious t 
every Hindu considers all his action as the effect of hia destiny ; he laments, 
perhaps, his miserable fate, but he resigns himself to it witliout a struggle, 
like the malefactor in a condemned cell." This experienced observer amis, 
wliich is still more comprehensive, that the doctrine of future rowarijs and 
punishments has, in no situation and among no people, a power to make men 
virtuous. 
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Fate^ 88 understood by the Hinduism is sometiiing very differBUt from 
that of other people. It is neoessity, as the consequence of past acts; 
that iSf a man’s station and fortunes in his present life are the necessary 
oousequenoes of bis conduct iu his pre-existence. To them he must submit, 
but not from despair. He has his future condition, iu his own powor, and it 
depends upon himself in what capacity he eholl be born again. He is not 
therefore the helpless vie tun of an irresistible and insorut^le destiny, but 
the sufferer for Ins own misdeeds, or the possessor of good which his own 
merits have secured him.^ 


BUDDHISM 

When Buddhism was first made known to Europe, not so very many 
years ago, hy means of translations of phUoaophio writings dated six cen- 
turies after Buddha, prafound astonishment was felt at taking cognisanoo of 
the fact tliat a mligiou wliioh had brought three hundred million souls under 
its law should acknowledge no god ; sH^ould look upon the world as vain illu- 
sion, and should offer nothing but annihilation to the aspirations of man. 

The examination of the bas-reliefs, with wliioh the ancient monuments 
of India are ooyerod, proves tliat the religion of Buddha, as practised by the 
Hindus during a period of one thousand years, differs completely from the 
representation of it given us by written documents. Hot in books, in fact, 
but in a olose study of tlie monuments themselves, can be learned what 
Buddhism was in former days; and the message these monuments deliver to 
us is a totally different one from that contain^ in books. The monuments 
reveal that tliis religion, which modern soientlsts have distorted into an 
atheistio belief, was, on the contrary, the moat polytheistic of all religions. 

It is true that in the first Buddhtst monuments, emhtcen to twenty oen- 
turies old, such os the balustrades of Bharhut, Sanom, Buddha-Hayo, etc., 
the reformer figures solely as an emblem. Worshm is accorded to the im- 
print of bis feet, and to the image of the tree under which he entered the 
state of supreme wisdom j but we shortly begin to see Buddha represented 
as a god, having a place in all the saiictuaiies. At first he is represented as 
alone, or nearly so, as in the most anoient temples of Amnta ; then gradually 
he appeal's in company with Brahman gods ; India, Kali, Sarasvati, etc,, as is 
to be seen in the Buddhist tempLes of the Ellora series of monuments. Com- 
pletely lost a little later in the crowd of gods that he had at first dominated, 
ho comes, after a few centuries, to be regarded os nothing more than an incar- 
nation of Vishnu. From that day Buddhism has been extinot in India. 

The disappearance, or rather the transformation wliioh has iust been in- 
dicated ill a few lines, required a tbousEUid years for its accomplishinent. The 
numerous monumonts which retrace its history were erected auring the period 
extending from tliree oenturies B,o. to the seventh of our era. Duriug this 
long interval of time Buddha was constantly worslupped by his followers as an 
all-powerful god. Legends show him to us appearing before his ^cMes and 
according them favours. One of the men most deeply learned in Buddhirt 
practices, the pilgrim, Hwen Tseng, who visited the peninsula in the seventh 
century and entered a long novitiate, relates having seen Buddha appear 
before him in a sacred grotto. Legends and monuments are perfectly clear 
ill tlieir teachings, and £id the study of Buddhism been primarily based upon 
them, an eutirelv different impression of the religion would have gamed 
ground from that wliioh now prevails. Unfoitunatwy, tlie Eurepean wnters 
on India hod never visited that country, gaining all their knowledge of 
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Buddhism from books j and ill chance had directed them upon the works 
of certain philosophical sects, written five or six centuries after the death of 
Buddha, and containing little or nothing of the religion as actually practised. 

Neither did the metaphysical speculations, which so astonished Europe by 
their depth, contain anything new. Now that the works of Indian writem 
are better known, the same theories have been found in the writings of the 
philosophical sects whioli developed during the Brahmanio period. Atheism, 
the contempt for life, morality as existing apart from religion, the world con- 
sidered as Ulusion — all these had already appeared in certain jphiloaoplucal 
works known under the name of Uponishads, of which there exist about two 
hundred and fifty, dating from all the epochs. In some oi'e found the samo 
doctrines that are presented m the philosoplucal writings of the Buddhists, 
Their authors also profess ihe doctrine of Karma, the fundamental belief of 
Buddhism as of all the I'flligions of India — a doctrine according to which the 
acts aooomplished by man in this life determine hia condition in a future 
existence, this forming also tlie base of the code of Manu. The ultimate 
purpose of these successive reiiicaruations is ahsoi'ption in the universal prin- 
ciple of things, the Brahma of which Mann speaks, parent to the Nirvana of 
Buddhism. Then, and then only is the soul absolved from reincarnation. 

For attainment of this final state of absorption, Buddhists and Brah- 
manists lay down the same rules 3 namely, suppression of aU desire, renuncia- 
tion of the things of this world, and a life passed in solitude and oontemplatiou. 

The philosophical theories of the age of Buddhism were tlius the some as 
those held in the Brahmanio age which had preceded it. They are theories 
which developed parallel with the religion that was taught by the priests and 
practised by the people, yet tliey differed from it essentially. To look upon 
these doctrines as being identloal with Buddhism would be to commit an error 
as great as though we were to confound tlie theories of oertoin Upanishads with 
Brahmanism ; nevertheless it is these philosopliloal utterances of some of the 
disciples of Buddha which have been received in Europe as Buddhism itself. 

It would seem to suggest itself at once as improbable that a religion 
counting five hunted miUion helievers could be founded solely on cold philo- 
sophical reasoning ; hut perhaps an error of such a nature is exousahle in 
the case of leaimed men who, having passed their lives in the study of books, 
have had no time to pursue the deeyer study of men. In two or throe thou- 
sand years, when t^e centre of oivilisatiou shall liave again shifted and our 
present languages and tlie hooks written in tliem have been forgotten, it is 
quite probable that some professor who has oome upon the English language 
in his researohes will translate the first works that come to his hand, such as 
Spencer’s Mnt PHneipUi^ or Darwin’s Origin of Speoiea^ and give them 
to the world as the hmiefs professed by the Christian peoples in the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is only necessary to observe Hindus closely to perceive that they are 
not the people to adopt the tenets of any religion that is without divinity. 
The Hindu not believe in gods ? Why, the world is full of them for him. He 
addresses prayers to ihe tiger that devours his flocks, to the railroad bridge 
constructed by the European, to the European himself if occasion arises. 
Make him learn by lieart the oateohism of the southern Buddhists, recently 
composed with the assistance of Europeans, which teaches that the uni- 
verse has no creator, that all is illusion, and you will see tliat that will not 
prevent him from feeling the need of still offering up worship to the great 
Buddha and all the gods of his aanotuary. The most ancient of all boolcs 
on Buddhism, the Zalita Piatara written some eighteen centuries ago, six oen- 
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traM later than B^dha himadf, oontama a »amber o£ dissertations on the 
mnayenem and YamW of the tbngs of this world. But to whom is BnSrll.i^ 

F° to tl'oae innnmetahlo gods 

^ “J* «’'fy P««® •W'l who, Brahma at their head, 

presided at tts birth of the reformer who was to be god in hie turn 
Moomi^ed him wherever ho went and finally eame to offer him worahip. 
Naturally oontoi^tionB abound in this book; but Uiey ate no oontradfc- 
taons to the Hindu. Hie thought is formed in an entirely different mould 
tom ours, for hm our Eurofiean logic does not exist. Not a single one of 
hifl booka, from Uib antique epios of the Momayana and the Mahabkarata to the 
philoaopmoal works jirevioualy referred to, is free from glaring- contradic- 
tions. Doubtless logio is not always lacking, but it is that feminine form 
whioli omTies its deductions to their extremeTiinit without ooncemine itself 
with contradiotions. ‘ 


It necessary, if one wisliea to comprehend Duddhisni, to consider 

alongside of the philosophical Bjpeculations superimposed upon it the midtitudo 
of gods wliioh no religion of India can do without. Buddha no more tried 
to sliake the foundations of the Brahmanic Pantheon than ho tried— an oft- 
repeated error notwithstanding— to set at naught the laws of caste. Indeed 
there has never been a reformer powerful enough to dislodge tlus oomet-atone 
of India’s social constitution. 


The preceding goes to make plainly apparent that Buddhism is simply an 
evolution of UralimaniBm, preserving its multiplicity of gods, and altering 
merely its moral teachings. Nor was it until the expiration of several cen- 
turies tliat it began to be cleaidy differenthitod from the ancient faith j prob- 
ably at the outset it was not even looked upon as in the nature of a now cult. 
There is notliing to indicate that Asoka believed himself to be adhering to 
doctrines hitherto untaught ^ mention is made biit once or twice of Bndidha 
in all the religious adiota which this king spread over India and of which 
a great number remain to us. He recommends the widest tolerance towards 
all roligiouB sects, and Buddhism must have presented itself to him simply 
as one of tliese, to be esteemed principally on account of the spirit ^ chanty 
displayed by the king’s son who founded it. 

Wo ehall sliortly prove that Buddhism disappeared from India by being 
gradually absorbed into anoient Brahmanism. In the countries other than 
India in which it became established, Cambodia, Burmah, tiie Brahmanic 
Pantheon was a part of it ; but the Brahmanio gods never having previously 
been worshipped in these countries, there were no sects interested in maiti- 
taining their supremacy, and Buddha always retained thei-e tlie dominant 
position which in India he was to lose. 

Discussion was for a long time rife as to whether, by reason of the com- 
mingling upon them of the emblems of Buddha and of Siva, the celebrated 
monuments of Angkor were Buddhist or Biahmanic. No disputes on this 
point would have arisen if the scientists who examined the monuments of 
Cambodia had drat studied those of India — of Nepal in partioular. On these 
they would have found Uie same intermingling of the two sets of emblems ; 
tliey would also have observed the same peouliaiity in a neighbouring country, 
Burmah. Mr. Wheeler, a former English funorionaiy there, c^Is attention 
to the fact tliat tlie Burmans, Buddhists as is well known, also worshipped the 
Vedio gods, notably Indra and Brahma ; and that the lung of Bm-mah had 
many BraWans at his court. He also makes a remark that the Mo£^ 
Khans of Asia, those in the neighbourhood of Mount Altai, worship we 
Vedio gods to this day. 
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The facta which we have brought forward show conolusivelj that tlio 
wide gulf which was supposed, at a time when the hrst was Irnown aolelv 
throng books, to separate Buddhisni from Brahmaniam has never existed, 
and it is only the preconceived idea of this sep^'atiou that has prevented the 
close bond that in reahty unites them from being seen. One of the keenest 
European observers who has ever made his home in India, Hodgson, in citing 
cei'tain Sivaio images which are to be seen in the Buddhist temples of India, 
goes to infinite pains to explain their presence. Hot for an instant is it to be 
admitted, he says, tliat there could be fusion between cults ns widely sepa- 
rated as heaven and eartii. Yet Hodgson was a resident in Nepfd and had 
only to cast his eyes about him to see the point to wliioh Brahmanio and 
Buddhist gods were intermingled in tlie temples of the land in whioh lie 
lived. At this epoch tlie two religions were held to be so wholly distinct 
that it was impossible that the idea of their having the least tiling in common 
should arise in any mind. 

This instance, showing how a preconceived belief can blind to evidenoe, 
is the more curious inasmueh as there exists a work (on the extreme resem- 
blance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Sivaism) 
in which the author shows, by numerous examples, how frequently the 
Hindu writers and learned men themselves oonfoniid the Buddhist and 


Biulimanic images contained in the ancient temples ; a ooufusiou that is 
instantly mode clear if one takes into account what we have said regarding 


MmppBaranee of Buddhmn m India 

Ho one is ignorant of tlie fact that after having spread from India all 
over the rest of Asia, China, Russian Tatary, Bmmali, oto., Buddhisnit 
now the religion of three hundred million people, that is to say, of one-fifth 
of ^ world^ inhabitants, diaappeaved almost entirely towards the seventh 
or eighth century of our era from the country tliat gave it birth. It still 
subsistB in India only upon the two extreme frontiers of that vast empire s 
Nepal in the north, and Ceylon in the south. Hindu boolm being abso- 
lutely silent on tlie subjeet of this disappearance, recourse has been had until 
now, in order to e^ain it, to the hypothesis of violent persecution. Admit- 
ting the tolerant onaraoter of the Hindus to be oompatible with the idea of 
religiouB persecution, also granting tliat the effect of perBeoution is to destroy 
a religion instead of facintatiug, as history teaches, its propagation, there 
would still be tliis difficulty ; why, in a country divided as was formerly 
India into a hundred petty Idngdoms, should all the reigning princes have 
suddenly decided at the same time to renounce the religion practised for 
centuries by tlieir anoostors, and to force upon their people the adoption 
of another ? 

One begins to perceive the cause of tiie tronsfoimatioii of Buddhism as 
soon as one applies himself to the study of the mounmeuts of India. After 
having studied attentively the greater part of tlie important monuments of 
India, one arrives at the conclusion that Buddhism disappeared simply 
because it gradually became reabsorb od into the religion from whioli it 
originally sprang. 

This transformation was effected very slowly ; hut in a country whioh 
has no history, where are to be encountered periods of five or six centuries 
Qonoeriiing umioli no knowledge has been handed domi, there is no possible 
way of knitting together the loose ends of phases whioh appear to ua alone 
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and unconneotod. In reUtion to these we are in tlie situation of the ancient 
geologists who, seeing the transformations that had taken place in the differ- 
ent Inyors of the earth and their inhabitants, and knowing nothing of the 
periods tJiat had interv^ed between tliese transfoimations, supposed them 
all to he the result of violent cataclysms* A more advanoed science would 
have shown them that it was by means of a series of insensible evolutions 
that these gigantic chants had been wrougJit. 

The monuments of India relate to us plainly, when we examine with 
care the statues and baS'ieHefs with which they are covered, the his- 
tory of the transformation of Buddhism. They show us how tlie founder, 
who disdained all gods, finally became n god himself and figured, after 
having been absent from all, in eve^ sanctuary, How, after having been 
the head of the crowd of Brahmauio divinities, he gradually bsoame con- 
founded with them until he finally passed out of sight entirely among their 
number* 

In order to place beyond dispute the theory just advanoed in explanation 
of this transformation and disappearance of Buddhism from India, it will be 
necesBoi'y to place ourselves back in the seventh centniy of the Christian 
era, or to disoovor a country which is undergoing a phase similar to that 
which India passed through at that epooh, Kepal, one of the cradles of 
Buddliism, is the region wliioh has opposed the strongest resistance to the 
transforming forces % whioh it was menaced as soon as it came in contact 
-with ancient Bralimaiiism, and has now reached the very moment of trans- 
formation at whioh Buddhism has become mingled with Brahmanism with- 
out linving been entirely swallowed up. The Hindu and Buddhist gods 
are so closely intermingled in the temples of Nepal, that it is often impos- 
sible to determine to which religion a particular temple belongs. This 
peculiarity has been remarked, though nothing has been offered in the way 
of oxplanatiou by those English scientists who have made a study of 
Nepal. The fact, so inexplicable when not made clear by a study of the 
ancient monuments of In^,*is perfeotly apparent when they have been 
given careful examination. One notes, as was said a little earher^ that the 
some confusion of divinities prevails everywhere at a certain period, and it 
is easy to comprehend how ancient temples could he attributed, even by 
learned Hindus, first to one religion and won to the other. 

The same explanation mokes clear to us the fact, so strange at a first 

g lance, of Bud^ist-Jaln and Bmhmauio temples being constructed side 
y side during the same period. Looking now on the phase when the 
two interminghsd religions were on the point of merging into one, it will be 
at once comprehended how a sovereign can have distrihuted his liberalities 
between thorn with os much impartiality as a king of the Middle Ages di%- 
ployed towards ohurdieB dedicated to different sflints. 

There romaius to us but the account of a single traveller relative to the 
ejmch of which wo speak, that of the Chinese pilgrim H wen Tseng; and 
in tills wo are told how a Hindu sovereign on the oooaaioii of s^e festival, 
divides his generosity equally between the two dominant religions of that 
time ; giving presents to Buddhist scotaz'ians the first day^, to toose 
Brahmanism the second. The phase had already been arrived at when the 
cults were entirely reoonoilablo, a phase which precedod that of their hemg 
united into one. The study of the religion of Nepal at tiie present time 

shows exactly how this fusion came about. ^ 

The date of tlie introduotiou of Buddhism into Nepm is a very ancient 
one, According to tradition Buddlia himself visited the land. In any oase 
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it is in the ancient monasteries of Nepal tlmt Iiave been discovered the oldest 
known writings on Buddhism* To follow tlie same tradition^ Asoka, king 
of Magadha, who reigned throe centuries before Ohristt made a pilgrimage 
to Nepal for the purpose of visiting the temples of Symbhuiiatl^Pashupatti, 
etc. He is also said to have founded the city of Fatan, of which the Newar 
name is Lalita Fatan^ a corruption presumably of Fataliputra, the name 
given ill India to the capital of Asoka. Several tumulua-formed temples 
have, from time immemorial, been attributed to him. 

In Nepal, one of its cradles, the religion of Buddha has reigned for more 
than two thousand yeais. The isolation of this region of India may have 
preserved Buddhism to it for a longer period than is observable in the rest 
of the peninsula, but it has not prevented its undergoing,— like causes pro- 
ducing always the same effects, — a process of ti'ansformation analogous to 
that preceding its disappearauce elsewhere. By reason of certain circum- 
stances the gradual absorption has talcen place more slowly in Nepal, and it 
is thanks to this slowness that we arc able to learn what Buddhism was in 
India during the seventh or eighth century of our era, when its antique 
monastioal institutions had disappeared, when sacerdotal functions had 
once more become hereditary, and the ancient divinities had resumed their 
sway. 

Buddhism and BrahmaniBin form to-day in Nepd, as they did in India 
in the seventh century, two religions nominally distinct, but having one for 
the other that tolerance wliloli, according to the facts already cited, must 
have existed in the rest of India before the disappearance of Buddhism. 
IHiis tolerance, explained sufdoiently by llie analogy between the two beliefs, 
is oairied to such a point that their respective followers possess in common 
a certain number of pagodas, divinities, and feasts. 

Instead of holding, with certain philosophical Buddhist soots, that the 
world is formed of matter alone, imporislmblo, possessing creative power and 
constituting the sole divinity of the universe, the Budduiism of Nei)al offers 
for tlie worship of its followers a supreme trinity. This comprises Ist, 
Ali-Buddha, who is its principal personage, repi'csenting spirit ; 2iid, 
Dharma, represeutinp^ matter ; 8rd, ^ngha i representing the visible world, 
produced by the union of spirit and matter. This trinity, nearly enough 
related, as one sees, to that of Brahmanism, Brahma, Vishnu, aud Siva, has lor 
symbol a triangle with a point at its centre. This point is the emblem of 
Ali-Buddha, looked upon definitively as tlie first cause. 

Below this superior trinity are placed the gods of the old Brahmauio 
pantlieou — Vishnu, Siva, Ganesa, Lakshmi, etc. Simple emanations of su- 
preme power, they were oi’eated by it to govem the world. Fallen Bomo< 
what from the elevated rank they occupied in the Brolimanio religion, they 
are still Biiffioiently high to have tlie right to tlie worship of mortals. 

The theories of tho Nepal Buddliisto conoerning tlie human soul, do not 
differ sensibly from the old Brahmonio theories. It is looked upon, as is 
also the soul of all animals, as on emanation of Ali-Buddha, which, after 
numerous transmigrations, passes back to the bosom of tho supreme being 
who gave^ it life. Deliverance from this long series of transmigrations by 
reabsorption into Ali-Buddha, is the supreme end proposed as recompense to 
all believers. The number and the nature of tliese transmigrations depend 
entirely on the conduct during life, the acts of men determining irrevocably 
their future destiny. 

As for the founder of Buddhism himself ; he is looked upon as are all 
the other Buddhas who have preceded him, as a holy personage purified 
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by lon^ anterior existeneea, and on the point of attaining the aupreme 
aoBOiption. ^ 

The most impoi’tant of the tomplea of Nepal, notably tliat of Sym- 
bhunatha, are dedicated to Ali-Buddha. In all, the Buddhist trinity 
(Buddha, Dharma, Sangha) is rejpi'esentod in the form of a statue seated, 
witli legs crossed upon a lotus-leaf i Buddha liaving two arms, Dhoriua and 
Sangha generally four< Of this trinity, Dbanna alone, the goddess of 
matter, is given the form of woman. 

After the Buddliist tnni^ the most common objects of worship ore tlie 
images of the founder of Buudliism and of his predecessors, both mortal and 
divine. Next oame the gods of the Hindu Pantlieon, Mahenlcal, avatar of 
Siva; Kali, wife of Siva; Indrn, king of Heaven; Qaruda, god of birds, hav- 
injg a bird’s head; Gtonesa, divinity of wisdom, having an elephant’s heni etc. 
The last is the most venerated, his imago being found at the entrance to 
every temple, and it is with the worship of this purdy Brahmanio divinity 
tliat all the Bnddliist ceremonies commence. 

The Hindu lingam has also been adopted by tlie Nepal Buddhists, but 
with the complete alteration of its signiiicanoe. Instead of looking upon it 
as tlie mole creative power of Siva,*lt is held to be the emblem of the lotus 
in whioli Ali-Buddha manifested himself in the form of a flame. Its shape 
is also modified. Four figures of Buddha are sculptured upon its lateral 
ports, and its summit is surmounted in the manner of the Buddhist chaityas. 

It is to be seen from the preceding how intermingled with Brahmanism 
is Buddhism in Nepal. ^ The religion of that part of ttie population whi(^ 
calls itself Brahmanio is equally tiu^d mth Buddhism. Buddha is fre- 
quently represented in the temples dedicated to Siva, and several temples 
containing divinities common to the two religions are frequented alike 
by Brahmans and Buddhists. 

This fusion of the two religions to be observed in the temples is also 
found in the legends with which the literature of Nepal abounds during the 
religious festivals. In the oase of some of these it is really impossible to 
decide whether they are Buddhist or Brahmanio. Pilgrims also visit with 
equal oonfldenoe the shrines of Uio two religions. 

Suoh is Buddhism at present in Nopal, and it is easy to predict from 
what has talcen place in the past, that with the expiration of two or three 
centuries it will have been swallowed up in Brahmanism. The traveller of 
the fiitnro, ignorant of tlie phase of evolution through which Nopal is now 
passing will attribute, os do modern writers who treat of Buddhism in India, 
its disappearaiioe to violent causes. The temple mins with which Nopal 
will at that time no doubt be strewn, will also be invoked to attest the 
meroilossness of the perseeutions. 

But if the travdller whose existence we have supposed, hw not confined 
lilinself to tlio study of a single region in India, but has had the patience to 
go over all the diverse lands of tlie immense peninsula, the idea of a religioiid 
evolution having taken place will have penetrated too deeply in his mind 
to allow him to commit such an error. In this respeot the study of Indm 
itself immeasurably exceeds in value the penisol of history in books ; it is 
the one oonnti'y in the world where by means of a shiiple passing from one 
place to anotlier, onn be looked upon anew the Biiccessive forms human- 
ity has taken on from prehistoric times to the present day. This living 
study roYoals rapidly to tlie observer the anterior transformations oxpe- 
I'ienced by institutions and beliefs, of which books but show us uie extrem* 
ost phases./ 
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New lAghJt on Buddhism 

Recent discoTeries and researohes have greatly modified our notions of 
early India. In the last few years nearly tlie whole of the works oomposed 
ill the earliest period of Buddhism have been edited in the original Pali, 
chiefly through tlie Pali Text Sooiety. A few worlcs of the second period 
have been edited in the original Pali or Sanskrit, and a number of books of 
later Buddhism have appeared in the vanous languages of eastern Asia. 
To appreciate the additions tlms made to our knowledge it is necessary to 
rememher ^lat the Buddha, lilce other Indian teachers of his period, taught 
by conversation only. A highly-educated man (according to the education 
current at tlie time), speaking constantly to men of similar education, he 
followed the literary habit of his day by embodying his doctrines in set 
phrases (sutras), on which he enlarged, on different occasions, in different 
ways. Writing was then widely known. But tlie lack of suitable writing 
materials made any lengthy books impossible. Such sutras were therefore 
the raeogniaed form of preserving aiici communicating opinion. They were 
eatoli-words, as it were, mmoria techniaai wbioli could be easily rememhered, 
and would recall ihe fuller expositions tlmt had boon based upon tliem. 

In tlie Buddlia’s time the Brahmans hotl their siitms in Sanskrit, already 
a dead language. He purposely put his into the ordinary conversational 
idiom of the clay, that is to say, into Pali. When the Buddha died these 
sayings were collected together by his disciples into what they call tlie Four 
Nikayas, or ** collections.” These cannot have reached tlicir flnol fonn till 
about fifty or sixty years afterwards. Other sayings and versos, most of 
them ascribed, not to the Buddha, but to the disciples themselves, were put 
into a supplemeutaiy Nikaya. We know of slight additions made to tliis 
Nikaya as late os the time of Asoka, third century b,g. And the developed 
doctrine, found in oertain portions of it, shows that these are later tlian the 
four old Nikayas. For a generation or two the books so put together were 
lianded down by memory, (hough probably ‘written memoranda wore eUbo 
used. And they were doubtless accompanied from tlio first, as they were 
being taught, by a running commentary. 

About one hundred years after the BuddlWs death there was a schism in 
tlie community. Each of the two soliools kept an arrangement of tho oanon 
— still in Pall, or some allied dialect. Sanskrit was not used for any Bud^ 
dhUt work till long afterwards, and never used at oil, so far aa is known, for 
the caiionioal books. Each of these two schools broke up, in the following 
centuries, into others. Several of them had tlieir different arrangements of 
the canonical books, differing also in minor details. These books reniaiued 
the only authorities for about flve centuries, but they ^1, except only our 
extant Pali Nikayas, have been lost in India. These then are our auriioritles 
for tlie earliest period of Buddhism. Now what are tliese books ? 

We talk necessarily of Pali dooAs. They are not books in the modern 
sense. They arc memorial sentences or verses intended to be learnt by 
heart. 

In depth of philosophic insight, in the metliod of Sooratic questioning 
often adopted, in the earnest and elevated tone of the whole, in the evidence 
they afford of the most cultured thought of tho day, these dialogues con- 
stantly remind the reader of the dialogues of Plato. But not in style, 
^ey have indeed a stylo of their own ; always dignified, and occasionally 
rising into eloquence. But it is entirely different from the style of Western 
writings, which are always intended to be read. 
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The striking areheologioEil discoveries of the last few yenrs have both 
Qonhrmed and added to our knowledge. 

The principal ijoints on which this Urge number of older and better 
authorities has modified our knowledge are as follows : — 1. We have learnt 
that tlie division of Buddhism, originating with Bumouf, into northern and 
southern, is misleading. He found tliat the Buddhism in his Pali manu- 
script, which came from Ceylon, differed from that in his Sanskrit manuscript 
whioh_ oarao from Nepal. Now that the works he used have been made 
accessible in printed editions, we find that, wherever the existing manuscript 
came from, the original works themselves were idl composed in the same 
stretoh of countiy, that is, in the valley of the Gongea The difference of 
the opinions expressed in the^ manuscript is due, not to the place where they 
are now found, but to the difference of time at which they were originally 
oomposed. Not one of the books mentioned above is either northeni or 
southern. They all claim, and rightly claim, to belong, so far as their place 
of origin is concerned, to the Majjbima Desa, the middle country. It is 
undesirable to base tlie main division of oiu subject on an adventitious 
oircumstance, and especially so when the nomendature thus introduced (it is 
not found in the books themselves) cuts right ooioas the true line of division. 
The use of the terms nori^em and southern as applied, not to the existing 
manuscript, but to the original boclm, or to the Buddhism tliey teach, not 
only does not help us, it is the source of serious misunderstanding. It in- 
evitably leads osTOless writers to take for granted that we have, Wstorioally, 
two Buddhisms— one manufactured in Ceylon, the other in Nepal. Now 
this is admittedly wi'ong, What ^vs have to consider is Buddhism varying 
througli slight degrees, as the centuries pass by, in almost every hook, We 
may call it one, or we may ooU it many. What is quite oertain is that it is 
not two. And the moat useful distiuotion to emphasise is, not the am> 
biguouB and misleading geograpliiool one — derived &om the places where 
the modern copies of Bie mauusoripts are found; nor even, thoi^h tliat 
would be better, the linguistic one — but the chronological one. The use, 
therefore, of the inacourate and misleading terms northern and southern 
ought no longer to be followed in scholarly works on Buddhism. 

2. Our ideas as to the social conditions that prevailed, during the Buddha's 
lifetime, In tlio eastern valley of the Ganges have been modified. The people 
were divided into clans, many of them governed as republics, more or less 
oristooratio. In a few cases several of such republics had formed oonfadera- 
tions, and in four oases such oonfederationa had already become hereditary 
monorohiofli The right historical aimlogy is not the state of Germany in the 
Middle Ages, but tlie state of Greece in the time of Socrates. The Sekyas 
were still a republic. They had republios for their neighbours on the east 
and south, but on tiio western boundary was the kingdom of Kosala, the 
modern Oudli, whioh they acknowledged os a suzerain power. Gotamn, the 
Buddha’s father, was not a king. There were rajahs in flie elan, but the word 
meant at most something like consul or arohon. All the foui‘ real kings 
were oalled Maho-rajah. And Suddhodana, the teacher’s father, was not 
even lajali. One of his cousins, named Bhaddiya, is styled a rajah ; but Sud- 
dhodana is spoken of, like other oitizens, as Suddhodana the Sakyan.^ As 
the ancient books are very particular on this question of titles, this is deoj^sive. 

S. There was no caste— no caste, that ii^ in tlie modern sense of the 
term. We have long known tliat the oonuuhium was the cause of a long 
and detennined struggle between tiie patricians ^d tlie plebeians in Borne. 
Evidence has been yearly accumulating on the exastenoe of restriotiona as to 
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intermarriage, and as to tlie right of eating together (commensality) among 
oilier Aryan tribes, Greeks, Germans, Russians, and so on. Even without 
the fact of the existence now of such restrictions among tlie modern suooes- 
Bors of the ancient Aryans in Indio, it would have been probable that they 
also were addicted to similar customs. It is certain that the notion of such 
usages was familiar enough to some at least of the tribes that preceded the 
Aryans in India. Rules of endogamy and exogamy ; privileges, restricted 
to oertoin classes, of eating together, are not only Indian or Aryan, hut 
■world-wide plienomena. Both tlie spirit, and to a large degree tlie actual 
details, of modern Indian oastc-usagos are identical with these aueient, and 
no doubt universtd, customs. It is in theiu that we have tlie key to the 
origin of caste. 

At any moment in the history of a nation such customs seem, to a.super- 
fioiol observer, to be fixed and immutable. As a matter of faot they are 
never quite the same in successive centuries, or even generations. The 
numerous and oomplicatod details which wo sum up under the convenient, 
but often misleading, single name of oaste aro solely dependent for their 
sanction on public opinion. That opinion seems stable. But it is always 
tending to vary as to the degree of importance attached to some particular 
one of the details, as to the size and complexity of the particular groups in 
which each detail ought to be observed. 

Owing to the faot that the iiavtioular group that in India worked its way 
to the top, based its claims on religious grounds, not on political power, nor 
on wealth, the system lias, no doubt, lasted longer in India tluin in Europe. 
But public opinion still insists, in considerable oircles, even in Europe, on 
restriotions of a more or less defined kind, both as to marriage and as to eat- 
ing togetiicr. And in India the problem still remains to trace, in the litera- 
ture, me gradual growth of the system — the gradual formation of new 
aeotions among the people, the gradual extension of the institution to the 
families of people engaged in certain trades, belonging to the same group, 
or sect, or tribe, tracing their ancestry, whether rightly or wrongly, to tlie 
same source. All these faotors, and others besides, are real factors. But 
tliey are phases of the extension and growth, not explanations of the origin 
of the system. 

There is no evidence to show that at the time of the rise of Buddhism 
there ws any substantial difEereiico, as regards the barriers in question, 
between the peoples dwelling in the valley of the Ganges and tlioir ooutein- 
porailes, Greek or Roman, dwelling on the shores of the MediteiTauean Son. 
The point of greatest weight in the establishment of the subsequent develop- 
ment, tlie supremacy in India of the priests, was still being hotly debated. 
All the new evidenoe tends to show that the struggle was being decided 
latlier against tliaii for the Brahmans. What we find in the Buddha’s time 
is caste in the making. The great mass of the people wore distinguished 
quite roughly into four olaases, sooiEd strata, of which the boundary linos 
were vague and uncertain. At one end of the scale were certain outlying 
tribes and certain hereditary crafts of a dirty or despised kind. At the 
other end the nobles olaimed the superiority. But Brahmans by birth (not 
neoessarily sacrificial priests, for they followed all sorts of oooupatioiia) were 
trying to oust the nobles from the highest grade. They only suooeeded, 
long afterwards, when the power of Buddhism had declined. 

4. It had been supposed on the authority of late piiestLy texts, where 
boasts of perseoutiou ai'c put forth, that the cause of the deoliuo of Buddhism 
ill India had boon Brahman persecution. The now acoessible older authori- 
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tifiB, wth one donbtfnl oxoeptioii, make no mention of peraoontion. On the 
otiier hand, tlie oomparison we are now able to make between the oenonioM 
books of the older Buddhism and tlie later texts of the following centuries, 
shows a continual decline from the old standpoint, a continual approxima- 
tion of the Buddhist views to those of the other philosophies andT religions 
of India. We can see now that the very event which seemed, in the eyes of 
tlio world, to be the most striking proof of the Bucoess of the new movement* 
the conversion and strenuous support, in tlie third century b.o., of Asoka, the 
most powerful ruler India had had, only hastened the decline. The adhe- 
sion of large numbers of nominal converts, more especially from the newly 
inoorporated and leas advEmoed provinces, produced weakness rather than 
strength in the movement for reform. The day of compromise had come. 
Every relaxation of the old thoroughgoing position was weleomcd and sup- 
ported by converts only half converted. And so the margin of difference 
between the Buddhiata and their opponents ^adnally faded almost entirdy 
away. The soul theory, step by step, gained again upper hand. The 
popular gods and tlio popular suporstitions are once more favoured by 
Buddhists themselves. The philosophical basis of the old ethics is over- 
slindowed by new speculations. And even the old ideal of life, the salvation 
of the Arafiat to he won in this world and in this world only, by self- 
culture and self-mastery, is forgotten, or mentioned only to be condemned. 
The end was inevitable. The need of a separate oiganisation became less 
and less apparent, The whole pantheon of the Ve& ^ods, with the cere- 
monies and the saorifloes assooiated with them, passed indeed away. But 
the ancient Buddhism, the party of reform, was overwhelmed also in its fall j 
and modern Hinduism arose on the ruins of both.9 


thbi aotttal PiBTr or the Hindus Aim the hindh separatioit of 

BEUOXOK FBOU FINE UOBALB 

We have now examined the claboroto doctrines of the Hindus in some 
detail. It remains to be seen how far they affected the real life of the 
people. 

The works of modern science have not yet been able to dispel the fdee 
ideas that prevail conoei'ning the religions of India. It is only after studying 
tlie practice of these religions on the soil of the peninsula itself that one can 
begin to have a conception of its ooiitradiotions that seem to us so strange, 
and to comprehend tiiat the word religiou has totally different meanings for 
tlio Hindu and the European. In the buoyant,^ illogical, dreamy soul of the 
Hindu the most contrary beliefs are associated in a manner quite incompre- 
hensible to us. The same man who vdll believe firmly in the Bpeoulations of 
the most daring atheism will prostrate himself with equal conviction before 
thousands of strange, grotesque, or terrible divinities, or respectfully Idss 
the footprint of Buddha or Vishnu, In India, not only do all rehgions 
dwell in perfect harmony, but the most oontraiy dogmas exist side by side 

in the same religion. . . „ . ■ 

The innumerable sects of Neo-Brahmanism or Hinduism all share m the 
two dominant cults of Siva the destroyer and Vishnu the preserver, the two 
great divinities worshipped by every pious Hindu, who, togewer wth the 
groat creator Brahma, make up the Hindu trinity or tnTmrti, Although 
Brahma is conceived as the most powerful of these three god^ ho has no 
speciol worshippers, and there is hordly a temple in all India dedicated to 
H, w. — VOl. II. 3 H 
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him. While the symbols of Siva and the inoaniations of Vishnu, people the 
temples with a crowd of forms and images, Brahma is not represented in 
visible form, and remains the gi'eat impalpable soul that animates all creatures 
and ill whose bosom the Hinihi dreams of being absorbed. 

Siva, the god of destruotion, or rather of transformation, the god of birth 
and of death, whose symbol is the lingam or phallus and to whom viotiins are 
socrihoed, the god of tlie seed that produoes beings and of the death that dis- 
solves tliom — Siva is the true god of India, the true creation of its raoial genius. 

The female counterpart of Siva is his spouse, Parvati or Kali, goddess of 
life and death, the great mother of whom the universe was born, end by 
whom it will hnslly be swallowed up again. No onlt lias been the source of 
more monstrous scenes than that of the terrible Kali* Her worship was a 
mixture of obscenity and cruelty. On her altars flowed the blood of the last 
human sacrifices, whidi have now been abolished forever among the Brahmanic 
populations. Scenes of debauchery impossible to describe, gloomy or ob- 
scene mysteries are still practised in her temples, especially in those fre- 
quented by the sect called Sivaites of the left hand.” 

While Siva appeals rather to the intellect and represents tlie particular 
form in whioh Hindu genius has conceived the universe, Vishnu responds to 
the eternal needs of tlie heart. He is the ^d of love and of faitli. He is 
without question a monistic god j but in order to manifest himself to mortals 
he has assumed so many different forms that it would bo quite impossible to 
define, or even simply to enumerate them. These incarnations, colled the 
avatars of Vishnu, represent so many special divinities, Uio worship of each 
belonging to a particular oountiT> age» ov social condition. While tlie 
principal ones are only ten in number, there is no limit to tlie mulUplloatioii 
of the others. One can fearlessly preach to Uie Hindus whatever god one 
will, as sublime or as coarse as the imagination of man. can conceive ; they 
will very likely adopt it, making it at once on avatoi* of Vislmn. Thus, 
Christ, whose Itlstory lias some analogy with that of Krishna, has become one 
of these avatars ; and to all the representations of the miasionaiics the Hin- 
dus reply tiiat they have notliiiig to learn from them, being already more 
Christian than the Christians themsolves. 

As to exteriiEil forms, they have always changed, and are still changing. 
The prodigious imagination of the Hindu, whimi has so multiplied ^em, 
is oontiimally altering tliein. The Hindus love images and material sym- 
bols ; they are great formalists in tlie pi'actice of their religion, whatever it 
may be. Their temples are full of emblems, the principal ones hoii^ the 
lingam and tlie youi, symbols of Uie male and female natures. Vows, 
penances, mortifications, the reading of sacred books, litanies, prayers, 
pilgrimages, are regarded as very meritorious and are very scrupulously 
observed. No other people has ever shown itself so strict in the perform- 
ance of religious duties. 

The pilgrims of Benares, of Jnganuath, and of the great pagodas of the 
south of India, must still be estimated at hundreds of thousands annually. 
The celebrated places of pilgrimage are most frequently common to the two 
great sects. Vishuuites and Sivaites mingle on me solemn day ; even Mus- 
sulmans sometimes come, not tlirough a motive of curiosity, but for a pious 
end and to perform a meritorious work. 

No place hi India is more celebrated for its pilgrimages than Jagannntli 
(popularly known as Juggernaut) or Puri on the coast of Orissa ; nowhere, 
moreover, can one prove so well the singular fraternity of tlie cults of India, 
and at the same time their enonuous diversity. There is not one of them 
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that is not represented here. To whatever religion a Hindu belongs, at 
whatever distance his WBidence, and whatever the*diffionUieBof the loumov, 
he strives to go at least once in his life to Jagannath, In the rites of this 
temple Vislinu [oelled here Jagannath] shares with the gloomy and fatal Siva 
i Sr multitude whose over-exoited piety rises to the point 

or delirium. His pagoda on wheels is drawn through the city, and such 
enthusiasm was aroused in the bosoms of the noisy multitudes that fanatics 
used to throw themselves beneath tlie wheels with cries of joy.i 

There are many other plaoes of pilgrimage in India, gonmlly of less 
importance than Benares and Jagannath. The shores of the Ganges are 
saored from source to mouth, end many of the faithful coma from afar to 
visit them* The water of the river is saored and is carried at great expense 
from one end of the peninsula to the otlier. The Hindus attnlmte a sacred 
oliaracter to all watercourses, hut none appionchea tiie holy Ganges in the 
veneration it inspires. This cult of waters, like that of the clouds and 
the monsooiia, goes back to a very remote antiquity 5 it is entirely natural 
ill a country of drought, where woter brings life and whole populations die 
of famine wlien it fails. 


Between, the religion and the morals of the Hindu there is an abyss 
which it is difficult for the occidental mind to coinpreJiend. It has been 
truthfully said that the Hindus are the most raUgioiis of oil peoples. From 
tlio point of view of European ideas it might he saicl with no less justice 
that they are perhaps the least moral. 

To please the gods and gain their favour is the end that the Hindu has 
over beioro his eyes. But he would be greatly ostonislied if one should try 
to persuade him tliat the gods have the least partiele of iutereat in the hon- 
esty of his relations with his fellownien, the ohastity of bis life or the integ- 
rity of bis wonl and his oonduot, or that these all-powerful hsin^ have the 
slightest disposition to be angry ivhen ho steals his neighbour’s goods or 
praoticoB infanticide. 

Their vengeance will smite him severely if he nogloots to say his pvayei-s, 
if he does not read the sacred books, if he is absent irom tho religious oere- 
monles, if he kills a cow, or if he does not perform the required purifications. 
Iliose aro tho faults tliat arouse the auger of tlie gods. They demand saori- 
iiees, pilgrimages, penances, prayers, the performance of a thousand external 
rites ; they are oonoerned about nothing else. The rest is man’s affair, the 
material, utilitarian, practical side of lim, quite beneath divine care. 




puerile rites oonstitutos for the Hindu a fearful crime that can be atoned only 
hy torture or even death, while robberies and murders may he expiated by the 
lightest penanoes. With the exception of adultery, whioh so deeply disturbs 
tho constitution of families and consequently that of the race, all the sins of 
the fiesli ate of little importanee to tho Hindus. The voluptuous oulta whioh 
they practice, rather impel them to license, and love becomes criminal only 
when its object is a being of an inferior caste. Murder derives its ciripability 
from tho rank of the person upon whom it is committed. If the victim is n 
cow or a Brahman, the orime is a grave one j in any other ease itbcoomes a 
peccadillo. Certain ninrdors, like tlie infanticide of girls, are not even faults. 
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The only greskt moral olomont that lias penetrated the nature of tlie 
Hindu is the spirit of Buddhist oharity. This spirit has even crept into 
the rigid oodo invented for the pleasure of fantastio and cruel gods and not 
for the true good of mankind* It has softened it and added precepts of love 
and liberality to its harsh and severe directions. The Buddhist period was 
the most moral in the history of India, and its benefioent iiiliuence still . 
makes itself felt. The good qualities that the Hindu possesses, such as gentle- 
ness, faithfulness to his masters, love of family, an adnih'able spirit of tolerance, 
belong to hia character and are independent of his morals* The most of his 
virtues are, moreover, altogether passive ; he can obey, and he is never so 
good as when he yields to the yoke of a master. Let him command in his 
turn and he quickly becomes unjust, ar^gant, and tyrannioal. One oould not 
say of a single one of his virtues tliat it is the fruit of a morality grounded 
upon the powerful base of religious faith and strengthened by ages of 
development. 

The Hindu is, then, an essentially religious being, but he is not a moral 
being. His yielding and gentle nature is accustomed to submit to tlie force 
of a olimate that has sapped all his energy and to a long slavery. If ho had 
no curb but his moral conscience, he would perhaps be one of we most flerce 
and dangerous peoples of the globe. His character alone has made him one 
of the most inonensive./ 
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BASED ON THE WOBICS QUOTED, CITED, Oil EDITOttlALLY CONSULTED IN 
THE PEBPAllATION OE THE PllBBENT HISTOllY 

The following bibliography contaiuB iu the main only woi'ka ralaliiig to anoioiit India, 
as the bibliogiauTiy of modern India, and piivtioularly of India under BriUeh nilo, will be 
apecially treated ui a later voliimoi A few vrorica, ho\vevtir, on modern India are hero 
inohided, iiiasninoh as they have a certain bearing on the historical, political, and religious 
development of ancient Indiai 

It will bo olhwvod that a large number of the works liero cited have roforrod to tlio 
social and religious conditions, rathor than io the history in-oiwr. This selection is a very 
natural ontgrawth of the oonditione; the obscurity of the lustoi^ on the one hand, and the 
fascinating interest that attoohos to tlio customs and the esoteric religion of the Hindu on 
the other, lieferancohna already been itiade to the elasaical historians, Megasthenes and 
Arrian. Of modem writers ^Yho have interpreted for us the available remniisaeucas, the 
earliest was Jainoa Mill, tlie famoiiB author of the Analysts of ihe Human Mindf ^Yhu pub- 
lished in the year 1817 the Hislorif of 7rirh'a,'npon which lie had been engaged for tw'elve 
years. The philosoplicr turned historian Is no less a philosopher still, and Mill’s Iftstory of 
/ndiVi, together with tlie author’s personal efforts lii tlie goveruiuentiil position to whloli he 
was soon called, availed practically to revolutionise tlie luothod of governing India. Not- 
withstanding the almost uumboiiess books on tlie subject that have since been written, the 
work of Min has by no means been superseded. 

The next Important contribution to tlio subject was that of Mouiitstuart Elphinstoiio. If 
Mill trastsd (he aistoiy of India from the standpoint of n phiiosoplier, i'ljphuiHtoiie viewed 
it from the polut of view of the statesman. Ilis work had ilio iieeiiliar merit of being writ* 
ten by one who had the fullest flrat-liand knowledge of his suhjeat, for Elxihinstone entcrod 
the oivil service of the East India Company, when he was hna:dly nioro than a boy, and con- 
tinued to reside iu India iu one ofRoinl capaoity or another throughout nioat.of his life, hav- 
ing come finally for a good many years to bold the position of governor of Bombay, llis 
history, therefore, was at once recognised as having a peculiar autiioiiby, and oven now there 
is no work to whioh one can turn with greater eoiiAdonce. 

The general hislories of Duuckor and llceren should also be consulted by anyone wish- 
ing to familiarise himself with the subject. Ilearen's views liavo n partioular iiiieroat, 
because of his advocacy of the theory that the Egyptian raoe was rcEilly of Indian origin. 
Without profcssbig to be able to demonstrote tlie truth of this tlieory, Heoron advaiicea 
Humorous arguments, based partly upon the physiological choL'noterisiics of the two races, 
and partly upon the similarity of their customs and tiioir roli^oiis. It may be added that 
no marked advances in the direction of solving this problem have been made since lleeren 
wrote; the theory, hoivever, la not advocated by any lecont authority. Among other works 
on tlie history proper of India that have taken a liigh rauk are the books of Sir W. W. 
Hunter, Eiud tlie admirably written works of Le Bon ; the latter howevor, refers ratlier to Uio 
oivilisation based on the monuments, than to the political history of the ooiintry. 

Among older works haring to do witli the languaffe and religious of India, the writings 
of Eiigtne Burnonf and of W. Ward liavo very nigh authority; among Ilia more roeeiit 
works those of Max Aliiller and Sir IiIonier-WilliamB liave rnrhaps been given wider ciir- 
renoy and contributed more to the general dlslribntioii of tlie knowledge of Brahinniiism 
and Buddhism than almost any others. 

Adams, II. D., Episodes of Indian History, London, 180L — d'Alvlella, G., Co que 
rinde doit k la Grbco, Paris, 1808. — Auquetll-Buperron, La religion dos Indous, Paris, 
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h hlBtorinuea et ciSograph, sui- I'lnde, Berlin 

et Pans, ^1876,— Arrian. Awtfiutas AXe^avfi/joTi to whioh ia added Arrian's Indian History 
— r«W_/hvanRl«.UH hv nr,. T mnn Asamaiui, W., Handbuch d« 


f onBi 4Qfv. — Arntui. jiratfuo-is AAetaVfiaoil tO WlliOh IS 

IvSiKo — (translated by Mr. Kooke), London, 1720.— 
AUgBiueinen Gosohlohtej Binnawiok, 1858. 



Bto’lln, 1882.— Beal, Samuel, Outline of Buddhism from Chinese Soui-ces. Loudon. 1876 ; 
I he Buddhist Trl|>itaka as it is known in China and Janiin, London. 1870. BeU. J., 



Indian niid Iran, Leipalo, 1800. — Bhandarkar, E. G., Early Kiafcory of the Dekknu, Bombay, 

1806.— Bhattaoharyya, Togonda Nath, Hindu Castosaiid Sects, Cnloutta, 1800 Bhimar 

oharya, Nyayakosn, or Dictionary of the Technical Terms of the A^yaya Pliilosophy, Bombay, 
1876. — Blra, J., On the Historioal Geography of llinduattin and the Origin of the Social 
State among Uio Hindus (in Jouru. Amat. iMc. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1810).— Blavatsky, 
lleloiia r., Dio Grundlago der indisohou Hystilc, Leipsic, 1808. — Bohlen, "P. von. Be Bud- 

rll. 



1802. — Bi'odbeok, A., Lebeti uiid Lcliro Buddhas, Zilricli, 1806. — Broase, Et., L'lnde 
inookimio, Lyons, 1808. — Bxuunhofer, II., Iraiv und Turan. lllstor. geogr. uiid ethnolog. 
Untersiiohungon libei* den iUtesteu Soliaiiplatz dor indogeniinn. UrwschiolLto, Leipsic, 
1800; UrgoBuiichto dor Avier inVordeivnnd CentralasioiiiXeipaie, 1808, Svols.— BUhler, 
G., A Digest of Hindu Law, Loudon, 1867-1800. — BUhler, G., and Ktrate, Indian 
Sbtidles, Yiouim, 1802, 2 vole. — Burgess, J,, The Ancient llouumants, Temples, and 
SoulpiuruH of India, London, 1607. — Burnouf, E., Essei but le Pali, Paris, 1826; VeudU 
dad-Siidd, l*uii dcs llvreH de Zoroontre, Paris, 1880 ; Gommentoires am le Yafna, Paris, 
1886 ; Introduction t Phistoira du Bouddliisme indien, Paris, l&H ; Le Lotus do la Bonne 
Loi, Paris, 1862 ; Essai but le Vdda, on dtndoB but los religions, la littdrature et la consti- 
tution sociale do ITnde, FaHs, 1863.— Burnouf, E. (in collab. with E. Y. 8. Jaoquet), 
L’lnde frant^aiso, Poi'is, 1827-1886, 2 vols. 

Caine, W. S., Picturesque India, London, 1800. — Caland, W., Altindiaoher Ahnoii- 
cnlt, Leyden, 1808. — Carua, P,, Karma, a Story of Early Buddhism; Nirvana, A Story of 
Buddhist Philoaopliy. — Gaunter, j. H. Tableaux plttorosquea de ITnde (trad, de I’anglaiB 
mr A. Urbaiu), Paris, 1886, 8 vols.- Chaboseau, A., Essaf anu' la Fhilosmhle Bonddhique, 
;*aiia, 1801.— Colebrooke, H. T„ On the Philoaophv of the Uiudns (in hiiscollaneous 
^ Sssays), London, 1878 ; Essay on the Beligiou ana Philosophy of the Hindoos, London, 
: 868.— Coi^eBton, B. P., Buddhism, PrimitiTe and Present, in Mnghada[and Ceylon, 
London, 1802. — Cranfurd, Q,, Sketc^s ohiofly relating to the History, Religion, Learnings 
and Manners of tho Hindoos, London, 1701 ; Resoarohea oonoeniing the Laws, Theology, 
Learning, Gointnorce, etc., of Ancient and Modem India, London, 017, 2 vols.— O^ias, 
Emginontfl of TrStfcd, his Opera, I^ankfort, 1824.— Cnnnlngham, Sir A., The B^a Topes, 
or Buddhist Monuments of Central India, Loudon, 1864; The Stupa of Bamiit, London, 
1870 ; Coins of Anoient India from the Earliert Times down to tlie Seventh Centuiy, A.n., 
London, 1801. 

Dahlmanu, J., Buddha, Elu Culturbild des Ostona Berliu, 1808; Baa idtlndische 
Volkstuni und eeiue Bedeiituug filr die Gesellfiohaftskunde, Kfllp, IBOQ.-Lo Linde 
Antique, Paris, 1806, - Danlell, T., Oriental Sceneries, Antiquities of India, London, 170^ 
1808, 4 vols. J ilindoo Exoavatioiis in the Monntoina 
resque Voyage to India Iw tlio way of China, London, 1810. — Day ide, T . 
dliist Birth Stories, London, 1880: Looturoa on the Onpn and 
iUustretod by Indian BuddhiBtn, London,^1881 ; Buddhism, Londm, 1800, J^ddhis^ 
article in the Naa Volums of the Ninth Edition of t^ie En<!yriop(B*« 
author of Vinoya Texts, 1881-1886; Digoho NiW 1800 ; Sumaiigala Vdarim, 1M6 , ^ 
Books of the Buddhists; Di^rioguee of the Buddha. bS 

Vedanta, Leipsio, 1888 5 Die Suti-as des 

auf die Upanfshads, Leipalo, 1804.- Dlestel, C., Buddhlsraua und Cbriateutuia, BrunswioK, 
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1885.- 
A Hli 

1884. ^DowB, Aiox., liutoiy oi rnnaoBcau irom wo Jiianiosc jLooounii oi iime lo luie 
Death of Akbar (ti'auslated trom the Feralau of Mubaminad Kasim Forishia), London, 
1768; Dissertation conoerning tHie Customs, Manners, Language, Religion, and Fhilosoidiy 
of the IndooB, London, 1778.— Duboie, J. A., Hindu Maunois, Customs, and Ceromoiufis, 
London, 1800.— C. M., The Chronology of India from the Earliest Times to the 
Beginning of tho Sixteenth Getitu^, London, 1800. — Dutt, M. K., Heroines of India, 
C(ucutta,1808; Propliets of India, Oiuoutta, 1^4. — Dutt, R. 0., Ancient India, 2000 u.g. 
to aOO A.n., Celanita, 1803 ; A Il^torj^ of Civilisation lu Ancient India, based on Sanskrit 
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Bhni, J., Dor yedisolie Mythus d. Yoma, veijliohen init d. analogon Tynen dcr powisohen, 
grieoluBweu und germaiiisuion Mythologie, Stroasbuig, 1800.— J., Handbook of 
Chinese Buddhism, London, 1688. — Elphlnstone, Mountstuort, Tite History of India; tlie 
Hindoo and Mohammedan Periods, Loudon, 1850, 2 vola. 

Falke, Rohert, Buddha, Mohammed, Chriatua, GUteraloh, 1807. — Ferguaeou, L, Illstory 
of India and Eastei'ii Arohiteotnre, London, 1801 j On tiie Salma and Sarovat and Gupta 
Eras (Journal R. As. Soo., N. S. xii.) — Fontana, M., Ilistoire UnivorBolle, Paris, 1881- 
1880, e vols.— Frank, Y., Vjasa uhei- Philosophie, ^ythologie, Litterntur uiid Spraoho der 
Hindus, Leipaio and Wilrzburg, 1826, — FruBer, 11. W., A Literary Ilialory of India, London, 
1808. 

Garbo, R., The Philosophy of Ancient India, Chicago, 1807 ; Die Samkhyo-Piiiloso- 
phie. Bine Darstelluzig des indischeu Ralaonalisinua, Lelpala, 1801. — Gheyn, J. van don, 
Lo Pontiidisme dans iTnde, Ghent, 1800. — Gdnxara, F. L. do, La historia geiioral do Ins 
Jndiaa, Antwerp, 1554. — GomeB, F. L., The BialimaTia (tranaiated from the Portugueae 
by J. de Silva), Bombay, 1880. — Gough, A. E., The Philosophy of tho Upanishads aind 
Ancient Indian Metaphysics, Ijondou, 1882. — Gklbble, D. B., A History of tho Dooean, 
London, 1806. — Guyon, PAbbd, Hlstoire des Indus orientaLes anoioimos ot modornes, 
Paris, 1744, 

Hoak, J., Plauteukundo van Indie, Amsterdam, 1602. — Haldvy, J., Consid^ratlouB 
oritlques Sfur nuriques points de I'histoiro aiideime do ITude, Paris, 1800. — HaUiBatioual 
Refutation oi tbe Hindu Pliiloaophioal Systems, Calont^ 1802. — Happel, J,, Die 
I'oHgiOaen und philosopbisohon GrundanBohnuuiigen dor Indor, Aus doii Saiiskritquolleu 
Tom vblkergeBoniohtlionou Standpuukte des Ghnstentums aus dargestollt und beurtollt, 
Giessen, 1002. — Hardy, E,, Manual of BtiddJiisiii, Landau, 1800, 2iid edition; Eoetern 
Mouaehlam, Loudon, 1808; Die vediBch-brahmanisehe Perlodo der Religion das nlten 
Indians, Munich, 1803; Tndisehe Roliglonsgesohiolitfl, Leipsie, 1806, — Hoorn, E,, Gloan- 
iugs in Buddha FisldB, Hew York, 18OT. — Heokei, M. F., Schopenhauer und die indisehe 
Philosophie, KOln, 1897. — Heeron, A, H, L., Comiiientatio de Griecomm de India notitia 
et oum India Gommeroiis, Gottiugito, 1701 ; Historical Researches, Oxford, 1834-1846, 5 
vole. — Hlllftbraadt, A., Vodische Mythologie, Breslau, 1801; Alt-Indion. CiuturgoBohtohtl. 
Skizzou, Breslau, 1800. — Hodges, William, Travels in India in 1780-1763, London, 1708. 
^Hod^on, B. IL, On the Aborigines of India, Coloutto, 1847, 8 vola. — Holweli, J. Z., 
Interesting Historlool Events Relative to the Provinces of Bengal and tlio Empire of Iliu- 
diutau, London, 1766.— Hopkins, E. W., The Religions ^ lucua, Boston, 1806.— Hunter, 
W> W., A Brief History of tlie ludion Peoples, London, 1802; Rulers of India, Oxford, 
1800 ; AUasof India, London, 1898 ; India artiolc in the Ninth Edition of Iho Eneydopaxlia 
Britatmea. 


Iheilng. R. von, Les Indo'Eniopdens avaiit Thistoire, Paris, 1806.— Zth, J., Slttonlohro 
der Bmmiuen, odor die Religion der Indier, Bern and Leipsie, 1704. 

Jennings, H., The Indian Religions; or, Results of the Mysterious Buddhism, Loudon, 
1800. — Jones, W., and otliers, Dissertations and MisaellanBOnB Fieoes Relating to tho 
History and Antiquities, the Arts, Soiencos, and Literature of Asia, Loudon, 1792-1708, 
6 vole. — Jullen, St., Voyages des p^leiins bouddhistos, Paris, 1868-1857, 2 vols; Juati, 
Ferdinand, GoBohichtc der oriontalisoheii Vdiker im Altoiiliuin, Bei'lin, 1884. 

Kaiageorgevitob, Prince B., Rnohantiid India, New York, 1800 ; Notoe sut ITnde, 
Fari^ 1000. — Keene, IL G., Histoiy of India from the Earliest Timoa to tJio Present Day, 
London, 1808, 2 vols. — Kern, J, H. G., Der BuddhlsmuB und seine Geschielite, Leipaio, 1882- 
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1884,2vok— Klfltnaif, BuddluiaudhisDoctriiiBft Lonflnn ifl'in 

dhiamuB, PcBsimiBnius und modorjia WoltansohwS^EMiu 1808 

from tliB Aiyan Invnsiou to the Great Sbtkiv Mntlnv lano 

BeUdon d.J Diiddhi uiid il.i'e a F., Dfa 

u”* 1838! liidiecha Altorthumdciinde, Bonji, 18M-&61 4 foIh 

iSik, S^irof " * A, K.tod Be. 

w Literature, London, 1000.-^M8oiieslitwi, 

W, H., Principlee of Hindu and Mohammedan Law, London, 1884.— MoWnme, j; wJ 
Tha InvaBion of India by Al^andor the Great, as dosoribed by Arrian, Q. Curtius, Dio- 

A Bitlu^ oder ^ IteliglS. to 


n aTTj T «* «.vom;uoij ui iNorcnem inaia, ijoncion, iwa,— Marahman, F. 

C., Abridgement of tire Histo of India, I/>ndon, 1803.-MauriOB, Th., The History of 
Hindofltim, Tendon, 1705.— Mdnant, D,, Lob Persia, Hlstdra des communanWa 2loroaa- 
trlennoB de nndo, Perifl, 18^.^Mm, Job., History of British India -MUloud. dc, Lo 
Bouddhifflno dona le mondo, ^na, 1803. -Mlnayeff, J. P,, Beahorchea sur le booddhisuia. 
Paria. 1804.— Monohotey, LTnde at lea Illndoua, Bnale, I802.-ttrontoivWUHams, M. 
Brahmaiiiam ^ Hinduiam, London, 1801} Indian Wisdom, London, 1B03, 4th editions 

Subatanao of Lcotureai London, 1808; A Banakrit Maiiud, London 
1808} Bu^hlata in ita Connootion with Brahmanism and Hinduiam, London, 1880,— 

Moses, IL, Skatohea of Indie, London, 1860 Mali, J., Original Banaorit Toxta on the 

of Religion andlnafcitutiona, Uudon, 1858- 

187a, 0 vola. } Rallgiona and Moral Gantlmenta Metrically rendered from Sanskrit Writers, 
Lc^on, 1876} Natapariksha, pr Examinalaon of Religions, Calcutta, 1864 ,— MuIIom, 
Religious Aapacta of Hindn Philosophy. London, 1800.— Mtiller, Max, lliatory of Ancient 
Sauricrit LituTatiiie, London. 1800 1 India, What can it Teach Ua? London, lo&Sj Tha Six 
Syatama of Indian I*]iiloao]Wi London, IftttD. — MttUer, N., Glaabau, Wiasen, und.Kunst 
der alien Iliudns, Mainz, 1832. 


Oldehberg, H., Buddha, sain Leben, aeine Lehre, aaine Gemelnde, Berlin, 1800 j Die 
I-Iyninau des Rigvada, Berlin, 1888} Die Religion dea Yeda, Beilin, 1804. 

Philostratua, rd 4a rovTuavot ‘A^oWtSvw, Venice, 1503.— Ploard, GU., Soinitos et 
Aiyena, Paria, 1808. — Flsohel, U., and Geldiier, K. P., Vediache Studien. — Poller, Mytho- 
logie des Indoua, Riidolstadt ot Paris, 1800.— Poor, Sanriu'it and its JHndred Literamres^ 
London, 1800. — Pope, G. M., A Textbook of Indian lliatory, Loudon, 1880. 

Hafiles, Thoinaa Stamford, The Htston of Java, London, 1817. — Bajendialala, Mitni, 
Indo-Aryana. Contributlona towards the Elueidation of their Anoient and Mediisval Ilk 
tory, Galoutta, 1881, 2 vola — Bea, South Indian Buddhist Antiquities, Madras, 1804, and 
London, 1885.— Reed, £. A., fifudu Lit^turo or ^ Aiutisni hodk9 of Judis, GhicqgOf 
1601. — Rfiinaoh, L'origlno dea Atyens, Paris, 1803, — Biokaids, B., India, London, 
1820-1802, 2 vola.— Bisley, The Tit^s and Castes of Bengal, Galoutta, 1801, 2 vols.} 
Bthnographio Glossary, Galoutta, 16^1. — Robertson, W., An Historical Disquisi^ CoU' 
oonilng tne Knowings irhieh the Anolenfes had of India, London, 1701. — Robson, J,, 
Hindaiam and its Relation to Ghrisldanlty, London, 1803. 

Balut-Hilalre, J, B.. The Ruddha and his ReHgton, London, 1805.— Balean, M., IjO 
Bouddha et le Bouddmame, Paris, 1800. — Bamuelson, F., India, Feat and Present, 
Hiator.j Sooial, and Political, London, 1800.— Bohlegel, F., tlber die Spraohe und Welaheit 
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der luder^ Heidelboiifi 1808; Indiiiclid Itibliotliokt Bouui 1820. — Bohi'Cideri 0 ., Prehlatorio 
Anfciqnititis of tile Aryan PeoplcS) Loudon, 1800, — BobrOdor, L. voiii Fythagoraa iind die 
Inder, Leipslo, 18M| Indiens Litteratuv uiid CiiUiir in iuBtorisober Eutwicldung, Lelpac, 
1887; UiiadhiHinus nnd Chriatontuni, Eevul, 1808. — Boott, A., Buddhlein and Ghiiati- 
anliy, Edinburgh, 1800. — Senart, E., Sui^ quelmies terinea buddhiaqiiea, l-^avia, 1877; Lea 
insoripbioiiB de Fiyadafii, Faria, 1881-1868, 2 vols. ; Eaaai aiir la Id^nde da Buddha, aon 
OBjaorare ot aea orighiea, Faria, 188S; Lea castoa daua I’Indo, Faria, 1600. — Bberrlng, M. 
A., Hindu Tribea and Caatea, Calcutta, 1881, 8 vola. — Blmou, U,, Beitritgo ziir KountniKa 
der vedlachen Scluilon, Kiel, 1800. — Bmltb, G., Tlio Couvoraiou of India from Planttmiua 
to Freaeut Time, .v.i>. 103-1803, Loudon, 1808. — Btrabo, Googi^aphy, Loudau, 1800,— 
Btraohey, Sir J., India, London, 1804. — Strong, D. AI., Metaphyaio of Chriatlanity and 
Btiddhisni ! a Symphony, London, 1600. 

Taeay, Garcin de, Hlatoiie de la llttdraturo hlndouie et hindouatani, Faria, 1880-1847, 
2 vola.; La langue ot la littdratura hiiidouatoniea, Faria, 1850-1680. — Vrotter, L. J., The 
History of India from the Earliesb Times to tlie Freaeiit Day, London, 1800. 

UJfalvy, C. do, Lo beroeau dea AryaSi Faria, 1884 ; Lea Arrimia au Nord ot au Sud de 
THindoukoueh, Faria, 1807, 

Vallee Pottsaln, L. do la, Boiiddlilame. l^tiides et inatdrianx. -- Vlowa Mltra, Lob 
C hamitea. liides rrd-AryenneB, Faria, 1802. — Vlneon, J., L’dvolntion du Bouddliiaine, 
Faria, 1802. 

Waddell, L. A., Tlie Buddhiatn of Tibet or Lainaiam, London, 1808. — Ward, W., A 
View of the History, Literabui®, and lloligioii of the Hindooa, iiioludiug a Minute Doaorip- 
tioii of their Manners aud Cuatoma and Tnuialatioiia from tlioir Principal Worka, Lon- 
don, 1817-1820, 4 vola. — Waaeiljew, W., Her Buddhiainua, Seine Doginon, Gesebiobto 
und Llbtoratur, Feteraburg, 1800.— Weber, A.,Iudisaho Litteroturgesohiriito, Berlin, 1862; 
Indiaohe Skizzen, Berlin, 1857 ; Indiaoho Streifon, Berlin, 1866-1870, 8 vols. ; Bio Kasten- 
verbkltniaao in den Brahman en uiid Sutra rin “liidiaohe Stiidlen," Berlin and Lei pale )• 
—Weber, G,, AllgBinuiiie WeltgeachicUto, Leipaio, 1867-1860. — Weeks, G. M., Indian 
Idyla, London, I 860 . — Weatargard, N. L.» Uner deii illteaten Zoitranm der indisohoii 
Gesohiolite init RUckaiclit auf die Litteratur, Brealau, 1602.— Wleae, F. A., Indieii odor 
die Hindus, Leipric, 1880, 2 vola.— T^leon, II. H., Editor of James Mill's History of 
Britiah ludia.— Wlmpffen, Max von, Kritische Worto liber doii Buddhiamne, Wion, 1800, 
— Wlndieoh, E., tlber die Bedoutung des fndisoheu Altertuma, Leiprio, 1805. — Wiirtn, 
Geaehiehte dor indisolien Religion, BAle, 1874. 

Yaauda, M., Die Bedoutung dor allgemoiueu Sitteiilehre dea Buddhismua, Jena, 1808. 

Zlegenbein, Besohmibung der Religion uiid Gebrducho der nialabrAvisohoii Hindus, 
Berlin, 1701. — Zlmmermann, J. Ch., Bo India untiqua dissertatio historloa, ErlaugBQ, 1811. 
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PERSIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 

A PIVBLIMINAKT aUBVEY COMFBISIN'G A 0U&60BY VIEW OF THE SWEEP 
OF EVENTS, AHD A TABLE OF OBBONOLOQY 

THE MEDIANT OR SOYTHIAN EMPIRE 

The Soytliiana or Mando, ii people whom the Greeks confused with the 
Mada or Medea, were a part of the nomadic Indo-Europeans that mi- 
gi’ated into W astern Asia from southern Russia, They descended upon 
and quite obliterated tho ancient kingdom of Bllipi, east of AmTiaand 
stretching to the Oaapian Sea. In the Ellipiaii capital of Ecbatana 
they seem to have effected quickly tlie organisation of a state recog- 
nised as a danger to Assyria as far back as the reign of Esarhaddon. 

Of tho early rulers at Eobatana we have no accounts except those of 
Herodotus and Ctesias. From these we must assmne i 

n.o. 

700 Dolooes, the first leadei* or prince mentioued by the Gredcs. He lives 
at a time of great Assyrian power and seems to have been a vassal 
of tho kingdom, but lie was probably the founder of his empire. 
Apparently ho did not rule at Eobatana, for tlic kingdom of Ellipi 
was still in existence. 

647 PhraortsB (Frawartl) succeeds. He extends the power of the Mondo, 
and in liis reign tlie kings of Persia and Elam are made his vassals. 

626 CyaacRrea sucoeeds. About this time the Scythians hrst invade Assyria. 
They burn Calah, hut are unable to talce Nineveh. They sweep over 
the land as far as the border of Egypt, where Psamthek pays them 
to turn back. 

610 Sin-shar-ishkun, king of Assyria, attacks Nabopolnssar of Babylon. 
The latter colls upon tlie Mauda to hel]> repel tlie invaders. The 
Manda immediately respond and attack Nineveh. 

607 Fall of Nineveh before the Honda. They take possession of the old 
kingdom of Assyria as far as tlie Babylonian frontier, and begin 
conquGBb of the countries of the north, C^axares makes war' on 
the Lydians, the people of Urartu, Media, Minni, and others. 

686 ishtuvagu lABtysges) suoceedsi His empire extends in the north and 
west os far as the river Hnlys, 

668 For some reason, not yet clear, Ishtuvegu proceeds against his vassal 
Cyrus, king of the Elamite province of Anslian, 

660 Ishtuvegu is betrayed by his soldiers to Cyrus and made prisoner. 
The Elamite king takes Eobatana, and beooinea king of the Manda. 

End of the Median or Scythian empire. 
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THE HISTOEY OF PERSIA 


THE FEBSIAN EMPIRE 

Tho country of Parsua or Persia was first settled hy Iranian tribes of 
Indo-European origin. The leading ones were the PasagardEs, 
Maraphians, and Maspians, These lived by ngrioulturo, onttlo 
raising, and horse breeding, bat in tlie mountains and desert steppes 
there were many nomadic tribes such as tho Mardans, KossEoana, and 
Sagartians. Our earliest kiiowlodgo of Persian liistory is obtained 
from the Assyrian monuments, and the eoiintry seems to have been 
in vassalage to the mightier oonquerors and to have recovered, in a 
measure at least, its independenoo whenever a weokor monai'oh 
ascended the Ninevite throne. Tho drat historical dynasty, accord- 
ing to Greek historians, is the Achfemenian, and of its origin we know 
nothing j the founder, AohEsmenes, is probably a mythical oharaoter. 


FIRST PERIOD— THE EARLY ACHAilMENIANS AND THE 
ELAMITE DYNASTY (780-621 B.a.) 

780 The first histoiio king, Teiepea, rules about this time. His attainment 
to power is probably couiieoted with some relaxation of the Assyrian 
grip. His successors, acooi'ding to Plorodotus, are OambyBes, Cyrus, 
and Teispea 11 . The last seems to have conquered the Elamite 
province of Aiishan, which on his death went to his son Cyrns, and 
tlio throne of Persia to Ariaramnea. From the latter hmf of the 
seventh century s.o. reigu, independent of each otlior, the two lines 
of the Aoliromenians of which Darius speaks — one in Anshan, where 
by conquest the entire ancient kingdom of Elam was absorbed, the 
other in Persia. Both houses become vassals of tho emperor of 
Eobatana. Ariai'amiies is euooeeded by Areaoee, and then by Qys* 
taapcB, and in Elam, Cyrus i, according to tlio accounts of bis grand- 
son, by CBrnbyaeB, the father of Cyrus tho Groat. 

669 Cynw the Ghreat succeeds Oambyses on the throne of Elam. 

668 He is attacked by his suzerain, Ishtuvegu (Astj^agos), 

660 Ishtuvegu is betrayed to Cyrus and made pi?sonor, Tho Elamite 
tnlces Echataiia and obtains possession of tho Median or Scythian 
empire. 

His career of conquest begins. 

649 Gyrus enters Assyria and tidtes a district belonging to Babylonia. 

647 King Creesus of Lydia, feai-ful of Gyrus* power, determines to attack 
him, and forms a coalition with Aahmes II of Egypt, Nabonidns of 
Babylon, and the Spartans. 

540 Gyrus meets Croesus m Cappadocia. Tho latter, defeated in two bat- 
tles, retreats to Sardis and sends for his allies, who do not t^poor. 
Sardis falls in tho autumn,^ Cyrus now ciUls liimsolf king of Persia. 
Hyataspes probably remains bis vassal, as ho had been that of 
Isutuvegn. 

546 The whole of Asia Minor is in Cyrus' hands. It is divided into 
satrapies with strongly organised govoniments. Greek cities in 
Asia Minor gradually subjected. 

649-689 Gyrus annexes Bactriana, and makes numerous sueoessful expedi- 
tions in the East. 
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689 Cyrns starts for Babylon. Ho is opposed at Upi, but ia victorious and 
luovoB southward. 

688 Babylon opens lior gates to Gyms. Knbonidus fleea. Tlie Syrio- 
PluBnioiaii provinces submit. Gyrus gives permission to the 
Hebrew exiles to return. The new territory is reorganised. 

629 Death of Cyrus in battle. Oambyatti, the heir apparent, has bis brother 
Smerdis put to death, 

626 Waililce prepai-ations for oonquest of Egypt begin, Pbcenicia fur- 
nishes a beet. 

626 Battle of Pclusiuni. Defeat of Psamthek III, Egypt becomes a 
Persian proviuce. Polycrates, of Samos, also submits. CatnbyBea 
plana attack on Carthage, but liis army is lost in tbe Libyan desert. 

624^523 Expedition against Etliiopla, which seems to have overthrown the 
kingdom e£ Kapata. The army Buffere great loss in the return 
inarch, Oambyses, enraged by this, outrages the Egyptian gods 
and the Apia bull. 

522 Ho starts for home, bub in Syria is informed that Gaumata, a Magian, 
has impciBonatod the murdered Smerdis and seized the throne. 
Cambyees comniita suicide. 

521 The Achunnonian, Darius Hystospes, of Persia, and six other princes 
form a conspiracy against Gaumata, who ia murdered. 


SECOND PERIOD— THE PERSIAN DYNASTY (621-881 B.a.) 

621 Darius made king, The thi'one now passes to the ** second line” of 
Teispes IPs descendants. Dams marries Atossa, wife of Gambyees, 
and daughter of Gyms, The end of tlio Elamite Dynasty is the 
signal for revolt in all the jcrovinces, Babylon rebels, and a son of 
Nabonidus is proclaimed king ns Nebuchadrezzar HI. Susiona rises. 
Darius has to uegin the re-oouquest of Gyrus’ empire. 

619-618 Babylon besieged, captured, aud the usurper put to death. An- 
other UBUL'per is also put to death. The Scythian proTuicea, Farthia, 
Hyroanin, Urai'tu, and Margiana are quieted. Another false Smer- 
die in Persia is overthrown. Orootas, in Sardis, becomes too inde- 
pendent, and is put to deatli. In Egypt, tlie governor, Aryondes, 
proves disloyal, and is executed. Darius shows favour to the Egyp- 
tian priests, 

616 By tills date tlie empire is tlioroughly reorganised, divided into 
satrapies, and taxes regulated, The Asiatic Greeks intr^ue with 
those of Europe. Expedition of Darius into Scythia. He crosses 
the Bosporus with 800,009 troc^, and his generals reduce to^vns 
in Thrace and make the king of Mooedouia pay tribute. 

612 Darius moi’ohos to tlio Indus, subjugating tlie tribes on the right bank 
north of the Kabul. The Mgion is formed into a sati-apy. 

606 ^riio overthrown Athenian tyrant, Hippins, appeals to ArtaphemeSi 
satrap of Sardis, for restoration. The Athenians refuse to oomply 
witli ft request for restoration. , i-, . 

499 Aristagoras, satrap of Miletus, revolts, and is supported by wie Greeks 
on Sie ifigean Sea, The Persians attack Naxos. The lomans 
revolt. 

498 Sardis burned by Aristagoras. The Ionian war be^ns, 

494 lonians defeated off Lade. EaU of Miletus and end of the war. 
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492 MardoniuA sets out to reconquer Greece, He captures soine towns in 
the aroMpelflgo, but his fleet is wrecked off Athos, 

491 Persian forces concentrated in Cilicia for the second attack on Greece, 

490 Invasion of Greece under Dalis and Artaphernes. Kaxos and Eretria 
token. Defeat at Marathon. Darius begins colleotion of another 
anuy, but his plans are suddenly stopped for 

480 Egypt revolts, tlie Persians are expelled, and Khabbosli placed on the 

throne, 

486 Death of Darius and is succeeded by his son Xerxes I. 

484 Defeat of Khabbasli in a naval battle. Aobfcuiones, brother of Xerxes, 
made satrap of Egypt. 

481 Revolt in Babylon crushed ,* lier toiuples pillaged. 

480 Invasion of Greece. The Persians victorious at Therinopylie and 
Ai*temisia. 

Athens occupied. Battle of Siilauiis, Defcafc of Feraiaiis. Atliens 
evacuated. 

479 Invasion of Attica under MordoniiiH. Defeat oC Platma, Persian 
fleet also defeated at Mycale. 

479~478 Ionia and the islands lost to Persia. 

476 PeiBians expelled from Tlirace. 

470 Fall of Eioii, 

4flR Cimon’s victory over the Persians at the mouth of the Eurymedon, 
Xei^res is assassinated by Artabaniis in league witli Artaxerxos, wito 
also puts his elder brother Darius to death, 

464 Artftxerzea X takes the throne, 

462 A rising in Bactria is quelled after two battles. 

460 Rebellion in Egypt under Inarus, king of Libya, assisted by the 
Athenians. 

469 Yicto^ of Inanis at Papromis. Ho besieges llio Fersiana in Memphis. 
465-46^ Megabyzus with a large army Anally subdues Egypt at Prosphitis. 

r's pSieo, 


Thamiyras is matlo Icing of Libya in his fatlior’s praeo- Somo Egyp* 
tians proclaim Amyrttous king in the Said. 

449 Persians attempt to reoover Cyprus. Cimon of Athens opposes them. 
Death of Giinon. Pemian fleet and army defeated at Salainis in 
Cyprus. CollinB ooncludes a treaty of peace between Persia and 
Athens. 

448 Mogabyzns, governor of Syria, rebels. He is subdued and jiardoned. 
424 Death of Artaxerxes, His eldest son Xerxes II reigns forLy-Ave 
days, 

and is murdered by Artaxerxes’ illegitimate son Boedinnua, who after 
423 six montlis* rule is in turn killed by another bastard son Oohus, who 
assumes tho name of Darlua ll (Notbua) and marries liis aunt Pary* 
satis. 

The king’s brotlier Araites, and Artyphius, son of Megaby7,UH, rebel. 
They are overcome, and Araites put to deatli* 

418 Revolt of PiBsutbenea, aatrap of Lydia. It is put down by Tissapliemes. 
412 Amorges, son of Pissutbenes, who liaa oontiuued the revolt in Caria, is 
ill 






welcome. 'Xi'( \ 

over 'Greek cities in Asia Minor." Cities in Ionia and Caria recov- 
ered. Tho Spartans intrigue with Tissapbernes. 

408 Cyrus, the king’s son, made satrap of Lydia, Plxrygia, and Cappadocia. 
Tisaaphernes retains the coast cities only, Cyrus burns for revenge 
on tbs Athenians. 
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406 Cyrus allies himself with the Spartans end is accused of treason. He 
aims to procure the throne for himself. 

AmyrUeus (Amen-Uut) proclaiiM the independence of Egypt 
404 Deatii of Darius. Cyrus attempts to kill Araaoes, the eldest son and 
Iieiiy but fails. Avsaces asceiitlfl the throne as ^rtaxorxtti ii. 

401 Cyrus sets out for Persia with an array, but is mot and defeated at 
Cimaxa by the imperial forces. Cyi-us dies in the battle. Retreat - 
of the ten tliousand Greeks, his mercenaries. 

Alliance of Persia and Athens against Sparta. 

399 Amyrtraiis (Amen-Rut) in Egypt succeeded hy Niafaarut I. Egypt 
recovers her old-time aetivity ; she intrigues with Syria and Cyprus 
against Persia, 

Artaxorxes is compelled to send on aimy raised for the suppression of 
Egypt into Asia liiinor, 

394 Conon at the head of tlra Persian fleet defeats the Spartans nt Ciiidna, 
891 Artaxerxes and Evagoras of Cyprus at open war. 

887 Peace of Antaloidas. The Asiatic Grei^ are given back to the Per- 

sian power. 

886-886 War between. Cyprus and Persia. Defeat of Evagoma. Haker 
of Egypt allies liimself with the Pisidians. Artaxerxes’ campaign 
agflinst the Oadusians. 

383 Surrender of Evagoras to Persia. 

878 Neotanebo I aaoends tliroue of Egypt. Chnbrias, tho Athenian, reor- 
ganises the Egyptian army, 

874 Failure Uiroiigli mutiny of the iiierconnrieB of the Persian expedition 
against Neotanebo. 

870-866 Tho satraps of Asia Minor break out in revolt, This weakens the 
empire greatly. 

864 Taolms succeeds Nootaiiebo I in Egypt. 

861 Taolms invades Syria. 

859 His nephew Noctaneho II seizes the Egyptian throne and Taohus is 
obliged to take refuge with the Persians. 

868 Death of Artaxerxes II. His son Ochiis murders all possible claim- 
ants, and takes the throne ivith the name of Arteucerxea in. Defeat 
of the Pomians in Egypt. 

852 Revolt of Tonnes of Sidoii against Persia. Cyprus joins him, 

847 Isocrates exhorts Philip of Maoedon to attack Persia, 

846 Tennes betrays Sidoii to Artaxerxes III. Tlie city is cruelly punislied. 
Cyprus subdued. 

340 Conquest of Egypt by Artaxerxes. _ 

888 Murder of Artaxerxes by the prime minister, the eunuch Bagoas. 

Araea, the Icing’s youngest son, placed on the throne, 

386 The Macedonian army crosses into Asia. Death of Pliilip. 

386 Bagoas puts Arses and his children to death. Oodomannus, great- 
grandson of Darius II, placed on the throne as Daxius HI. He has 

Bagoas put to death. _ 

884 Alexander orosaea the Hellespont. Battle of the Gramous. Mysia, 
Lydia, Caria, and Lyoia submit to the Greeks. ^ . ... 

888 Battles of Issns and Amaniis. Phrygia, Cappadocia, and Cihcaa submit 
to tlie Greeks ; also the whole of northern Syria. ^ ^ 

882 Alexander oaptures Tyre,— Pheenioia, Judea, and Samaria submit, 
Egypt goes over to the Greeks. Darius’ attejnpt to recover Asia 
Miiioi' is frustrated. 
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381 Alexander invadoa AsByria. Battle of Arbela wliicli overthrows the 
AoliDomeniau Dynasty, Darius flees into Media, Fall ot Babylon 
and Susa. Fosagfarda and Persepolis capturad, 

880 Bessm, satrai) of Bactria, seizes Darius and murders him. He calls 
liijuself ArtftxarxBB 1V> but finally fjQla into Alexander’s liiinds and 
is put to death. 



Fuuit Tint UavitaTj at Biisa 
(N w In tliQ Luiivra) 



CHAPTER 1. LAND AND PEOPLE 


. .i^erawus woro tli© first Allans to aohiave a gi'oat world empire 
Within historio tiiiuis* With them the AvynrU laco became dominant in the 
westorii world, and it lias bo oontiuued to tlie present time. The Persians 
fcliflpiflQlvQB inaiiLtaiiiod first iiUioe maixa the nations only for about two cen- 
turies, OP from tlw time of Cyrus until the Aaiatio coiiqueata of Alexander 
the Grout. ^ And Iho sceptre wliioh they laid down was taken up by Western 
nations akin to them in speech, and iinased on from one to another people 
of the same creat Indo-Garmanio race throughout the two and a half 
miUeniiiums Amoh sopnrate the time of Cyrus from our own. But it is 
not only because of their kinship with European imtiona that die Peraiana 
are of mterest. Their history has intrinsic importance. Theirs was un- 
questionably the mightiest ompire the world had seen einoc secure history 
began. It oxtondoa from India on the east, to the extreme oonfines of Asia 
on the west and the northwest, and heyond them to moludo Egypt. It even 
tlu'oaleuod at one time, tlirougli the subjugation of GrBeoe,to mvade Europe 
as well, and iiumberless writers have moralised on tlie great change of destiny 
that would have fallon to the lot of Western oivil&ation, had this threat 
been made effcclivo. All suoli moralisiug of course is but guess-work, and 
it may bo quoetionod whetlier most of it bus any validity whatever. For 
tliG truth seems to bo that tlie Persians were mudi moi‘e nearly akin to the 
European intelleot than a stu^ of their descondanto of recent generations 
would load one to suppose, ft is ovorywheio oonoeded that they spi’ong 
fi'om the same stock, and their most fundamental traits show manyjraints 
of close reseinblanoe. Thus it is matter of record Uiat tlie Fei'sians differed 
widely from tlio Hnmitio or Semitio conquerors, both in their methods of 
warfare and in their treatment of oonquored enemies. The Semites, in 
partioular, wore notoriously oriiel and unimaginative in theii' treatment of 
lallen foes. The word “ unimaginative is liei’O used advisedly, for it would 
seem ns if notliing but ounoiiuy defootive imagination oould permit one 
human boing to treat auother in Uie atrooious manner which ohoraoterised 
the conquerors of the Semitic race --not merely the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, but the Hebrews as well, os the history of David .only too amply 
illustrates, 

The parEqrraph in wliioli David's ti'oatment of the people of the conquered 
oity of Kabbah, os recorded, is a fair sample of the usual fortunes of war that 
fell to tho lot of the viotims of a Semitio nation. 
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And lie brought forth tlio people that were therein, and put them under 
sa^vs, and under Sari-oira of iro 2 i, and under axes of iron, and made them 
pass through the hrioh-hiliis, and thus ho did unto all the children of 
Ammon»" 

But the Persians, on the other hand, he it recorded to tlioir credit, did 
not as a rule resort to. such atrooitlGs. Suoli rules as this mast indeed 
always be taken with certain q^ualificatione, for there wero, unfortunately, 
ouBBS in which the Poraian oonqueror iiiflioted upon an enemy a ven^eiiiioo 
almost comparable to tlie Semitic type. But this was rai-e, except in tlio 
case of rebels; and not usual even with ihese, and it must be remembered 
on the other liaud, that the records of Western nations ni'o not altogether 
free finni similar charges of cruoltyi On tlie whole, tlio oonduot oi such 
great Persian leaders as Cyrus the Great and Darius I, will perhaps com- 
pare favourably with that of any European conqueror. 

Another very essential point in which the Persians of the^ etniy day bore 
a close resemblanoe to Europeans of the later generation, is in regard to 
their religion. It is admitted on all hands that in its original or miooiTupted 
form the religion of the Persians was of a very high type. It was embodied 
in a creed at a very early day, possibly not later thaii 1000 u.o., by the 
great prophet Zoroaster. Like the other grout religions, it p’cw by accretion, 
and came to have linked with it a set of myths and fables that are diilloult to 
ascribe to their particular periods of origin. Wo are not oven sure within 
perhaps five limuLred years of the exact time when Zoroaster lived, but this 
IB of comparatively little oonsequenoo when one refieote that a great religion 
is always a slow growtli, and that any particular religious teaoTior to whom 
it may be asoriboeb after all, has done nothing more than focalisc tiio national 
tendency, or form a oenti'e about which the ideas and tendencies of an opooli 
may orystulliao. 

In dio cose of the Zoroastrian religion, it was iiindly given tangiblo and 
peLTnanent expression in the pages of the Zendavosta or aacrod book of the 
rersians. The national spirit given expression is, as has been said, in many 
ways of a high order. It has sometimes bean doubted whetlicr any religion 
in its last analysis is ever otherwise than monotheistic. Be that os it may, 
it seems quite clear that the early roliglon of the Persians was almost a pure 
monotlieisin, nor did it in its later stages depart more widely from the 
inoRotlieistio type than lias been the case, at some stage oi its dovelopinont, 
with every other great religion of wliioli wo havo any knowledge. Thus the 
Zoroastrian system admits a sun-god, Mithra, who is the creator of the god 
of Light, Ormuzd, and of the god of Darkness, Ahriman- Here, at first 
glance, there seems to be clearly a tiinity of gods of practioally equal power. 
But when wo try to get close to the thought of tins creed, wo find that 
Ormuzd is regarded as equal to Mithrn, eveu though created by him, and 
that, on the other hand, Ahniiian is supposed ultimately to bo conquered 
by the God of Light, notwitlistanding the ages of time throughout wliioh 
ho wields malevolent power. 

If we consider dispnssionately tlie fundamental charocior of the creeds 
of Christendom, there must be apparent a strange aimilauily to this Zoro- 
astriaii oi‘eed. To a Persian who should attempt to gain an insight into 
this creed of the Western world, the conception of an omnipotent father 
creating a son, who, after all, is said to be co-oternal with the father, must 
8eem_ in closest possible analogy with his own Miihra and Ormuzd, while 
nothing could be clearer than that a Satan of auoli god-like power as to be 
able to combat successfully ngaijist the poweiTs of good, age after age, must 
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be no other^ than Ahriinan or his oouuterpart. To this Zoroftsfcriau iiivesti- 

S fttor, than^ it must seem clear, — even tlioimb he were to talce no note of the 
turd member of the orthodox trinity auf of the saints, who must seem 
minor gods to a foreign luteUigeuoe,— that this Western i-eligion is a nolv- 
tlieism cloBely similar to the oi-eed of Zoroaster, and, like that, despite its 
ffidaxjr of deities, showing evidence of a basal oouoeptiou of monotheism. In- 
deed, in whatever candid view the subject is coneidered, it must be olear 
tliat this early Aryan faith of whioh we have any present record is olosely 
similar in its fundamentals to the faith whioh the main body of Aryans of 
the Westei'u world profess to this day; and this fact, as lias been said, fur- 
nishes a olose link between Persian and European, and gives an added 
interest to tlie history of this great people, 


baciaij abd dynastic origins 

As to the origin of tlie Medo-Persiaus, nothing need he added beyond 
what has already been said of the orimn of the Indians. There must have 
been a time, probably at a relatively late period, when the ancestors of tlie 
Indians and tlie ancestors of the Persians formed a single colony or group 
of oolouies, which had its seat, it may reasonably be infeiTed, somewhere in 
the region whioh was afterwards known as Bactiia. Thence the tide of 
migration swept to the soutlieast, as we have seen, into Indio, and to tlie 
soutliwest across tlie tableland of Iron, or, as we more genexaliy term it, 
Persia. The vast territory of Imn otune early to be divided between two 
peoples of this same stock, of which tlie one iuhabiting the noitheastein part 
of the territory was called by Greek writers the Medes, although recent 
investigation has tended to establish the fact tliat the so-callea Median 
nation was really that of tlie Scythians and not that of the Medes, who lived 
farther to tho west. Kevevtheless, it seems advisable to retain the phrase 
Medo-Persian empire. The other, or the southeastern nation, had the uame 
of Persian. The SoyUiiaiia drat gained world-historic importance and entered 
the fidd of secure history by their share in the ovorthiw of the Assyrian 
empire, in wliich enterprise, as we have seen, tliey were associated with the 
Babylonians. For a short period after this, the Soytbions divided with the 
Babylonians the honours of world imperialism ; then their power was snatched 
from them by their kindred on the south and west, and the great Medo- 
Porsian empire ctiino into oxistenoe. 

The builder of this empire was tlie mighty Cyrus, one of the most power- 
ful, and, if traction is to bo credited, one of tlie beat of the great con- 
querors of history. He was an Elamite prince, hut is more familiar to 
liiatory as the king of Persia, which land he added to his domains ewly in 
Ills OBi’eer of conquest, "Wien Cyrus was born, Peraia was an inagnifioant 
territory, the name of which had not yet impressed itself upon history j and 
before Cyrus died he had made himself ahamute master of all southern Asia 
west of the Ganges, and the name of the minor border country, Persia, had 
been given to tlie greatest empire in the world. Cambyses, the son of 
Cyrus, extended the sway of this empire over Egypt, auA his sueoefispi md 
kinsman, Darius, orossed the Hellespont and precipitated that oonfliot be- 
tween tlie East and tlie West whioh for two centuries oontinued to be per- 
haps the most important factor in world history. Bat before we turn to 
tho speoiiio incidents of this great drama, we must see something more in 
detail of tins parent land of Aryan oivilisation and its gifted people.® 
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TI1£1 LAND 

Tlifl centre of the Irftiiiiui tableland consistB of a great salt steppe^ desti- 
tute alike of vegetation and fresh water, torrid and almost impossablo by the 
foot of man in summer. The only siJots fit for x)orjmuioiit habitation and 
agriculture are where the rainfall from lofty mountain ranges oolloota to 
form sliorfc watercourses, as in the provinces of Kerman and Jezd,and where, 
in the northeast, the rivers that flow down from the Hindu Kush, the Ety- 
inonder (Helmuiid) and many like it, carry life fiirUier hito the interior, 
until they end in the riiallow and swampy lake (Zireh or Harauii) in the 
land of the Drungians. With those oxceptions, no more than the borders of 
Iran are habitable. It is hemmed in by lofty nioimtain raiigoa to the north 
and aoutli, and from the Hindu Kush to the snow-clad heights of Mount 
Elburz to tile south of tlio Caspian Soa, extends the hill couiiiry of Ohorasan, 
in ancient times tlie abode of the Hyi’oaniaiij Parthian, Aryan, and Draiigiaii 
tribes* It forms tlie watershed oi numerous rivors, whioh flow down on 
either side, making oases in the oeiitriil desert imd the Turanian lowlands, 
until tliey sueouinb in the struggle with tho wnsie of sand. Chorasiiii oon- 
stitutes tlie bridge between tlie mountain country of Baotria and Bogdituia, 
in the east, the region about the Oxus and Jnxartos, and Media in tho west, 
where tlie ranges that run itp from the souUi approach more and more ulosoly 
to the mountains of tlie northern frontier, eiiGlosing fertile highlands, rich in 
lakes and watercourses, where Uio summor is temperate and tho winter severe. 
Here, in conflict with the Assyrians tlie Iranians first evolved their political 
system. From Media the Zagros Moniitains run southeast to the Persian 
Gulf. 

The Iranian shores of this arm of the sea present nn aspect no less di'eary 
than the Arabian. Navigation is impeded by reefs and shoals, tho const is low, 
and ill-provided with haihoiirs. Toriid sunshine heats down upon it, making 
it almost tiuinhabitahlo for man and beast ; nothbig but tho pmm tree flour- 
ishes. In tho rainy season the torrent brooks that dusoeiid from tho high- 
lands merely hurry their more oopioiis supply of ’water to the sea, and servo 
no purpose of irrigation or navigation. In tlie east, rm tho ooiist of Moknui, 
a poverty-atrioken flshbig population (tho lohthyoplmgi) ekes out a scanty 
livelihood, while oven tho higher land of tlie interior, Gedi'osiu, which 
Qxteiids to tho regions about the Etymander (Baluolnstaii) is absolutely 
desert except for a few woll-watorecl and fertile volleys, and lies so remote 
from all civilised nations that hardly a single European has trodden it from 
the time of Alexander to tho present oeiitury. It is the haunt of nomadic 
tribes like the Mykians and Parikaniaiis, some of whom arc not even of 
Iranian descent, but are more nearly akin to tho earliest inlinbitiuitB of India, 
the progenitors of tho Brahiiis of to-day, to wliom the Greeks somothnoB 
applied the name of Ethiopians. 

The west, tlie land of tho Persiaiia, is of a difforont type. At the disUuice 
of a few miles from the coast the stmrs of tho Zagros Mouiitains rise one 
above the other, and the valleys and plains between them, having an eleva- 
tion of fifteen hundred to two thousand metres above sea-level, enjoy a more 
temperate climate and a more ooj^ious rainfall. “ Hero a mild climate pre- 
vails,” says Nearohns, “ the land la rich in lierbs and well-watorecl pastures, 
it produces nbuiidanoe of wine and of nil otlier fniits except tlio olive. 
Therein are flourishing pleasiire^ grounds ; rivers of oleor water and lakes, 
well stocked with water-fowl, irrigate the country. The breeding of liorses 
and beasts of burden prospers ; forests full of wild animals are plentiful.” 
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Tli 0 forests gono from the mouiitiiius j Hie brooks aiid rose gdrdeus of 
Shiraz look wretched enough to the traveller from a more bounteous dime, 
but the Persian poets are never weary of maiBing the loveliness of their 
native land, and King Darius boasts that it is *‘a fair land of excellent 
horses and exceUent men, which by Ahuromazda's protection and mine, 
trembles before no foe.” Persia is bounded on the south by the sea, on 
the oast and north by the desert; the northwest is its only door of oom- 
munioation "With other nationsi The road leads by inountaui passes do^vn 
to Elam (Suaiann) and Babylon ; and along die Zagros Mountains lies the 
way, almost impraotioable in the snow-storms of winter, through the nigged 
highlands of Paretaoona (near IspaJiaii), wliich already count ns a part 
of Media (Herod. L 101), to Eobatana. 


THE PEOPLE 

The leading tribes of Persia wei’o the Pasar^dte, the Marapluans, and 
the MEispians, who clustered about the KoiXifUdiurts^ tliat is, the wide 
and fertile valleys of the Araxes (the Kur or Bendamir) and its principal 
tribiiUuy the Medos or Gyros (Polwtir)— a fine and vigorous type of 
Imiiianity, living by agrioulture and cattle rearing aiul skilled in the use of 
tho spear and bow. Horse breeding, on whicli the tribes of Iran piided 
themselves, was assiduously pursued, and hunts in tho mountains offei-ed 
rich gains and hardened the sinews of men for war. Other ogricultural 
tribes wore the Pantliialceans and the Derusieeans, who prob^ly dwelt 
fai’thor to the east, tho Qermanians or KarmoDians in the highlands of 
Kerman. Tlie wilder parts of the moiiutains and the steppes and deserts of 
the ooost wore oocupiect by predatory nomads, some o! them very barbaric, the 
majority of whom must bo ranked under the head of Pei'sisns. Suoli were 
the Mardtuia, the neighbours of the Elyniesans [Elnmites], Uxians (Peisian 
Uvadza, now CJmzislaii) and the ICossjeans in the Zagros ; the Sagarbians 
(Persian Asagarta) in the central deser^ the Utiaiis (Persian Jutija) in the 
Karmtuiian coast districts, and tlie Dropioians; the naiUBDahffi,or'*4'obbers,” 
is also found here, os in the Turanian steppe. These tiibes no more con- 
stituted a political unity than did tliose of Modia ; divided amongst various 
districts, tho peasants lived in patrioi'olial conditions under hereditaiy 
princes, and were oontinuolly at war with the robbers and nomads, while ^y 
were protected by the “ household gods'* who sheltered them from sterility 
and foes. The iiifinenoo of Babylonian oulturo had certainly already pene- 
trated through Susa [Shiishani into the mountain lands of Persia; but that 
of the kindred race oi tire Modes was far more powerful. The tribes jnay 
have reached tlieit abodes in remote antiguity by the Parietakenian mountain 
road. By this same route came to them tlie religion of ZarathuBtra ["OrO" 
astorl, whioh is the property of all stationary tribes of Iran. In Media tlie 
Mazda teaobing had already won the mastery as early rs the eighth century 
and perhaps long before ; presumably roving priests of the M^an priestly 
oaste of the Magi brought it thence to the Persiaiis. Consequently we nud 
the Mngiau names amongst the Persians in opposition to the ”fire kpialers, 
(athravaii) of the East. In Persia the Magi observed many usages pieacnbed 
by tlie religion wluoli had been borrowed from the Persian people* as tlie 
extermination of aU imolean boasts and the baibaraus custom^ of tdlowmg 
corpses to bo oonsumed by dogs and birds of prey. The Persian kings, on 
tlie other hand, liad tlieir bodies buried. 
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CHAItAOTBU OS' THIS EMflUIS 01^ THJfi A<JH-<EMEKIDBB 

Our eatimate of the BiguiOoaiice of the empire of the Aoheemenides iii tlie 
history of the world has been gr6a% impaired by its being ooiitrasted 
mainly with Greeoe and measurea by Greek oiviliaation, not by the earlier 
and later kingdoms of iJie East. To this is added the oircumBtanoe that our 
information S often soauty and unoertain, and derived in gresit part from 
the period of deoadenoe. An im^ai'tial eye caiinot fail to peroeivo that 
Uio I^ersiaii empire was a great civilised state. This iigrees with the profound 
irapresBion which it made on its oontempornriee aud enemies like ifiaohylus, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon. A sickly despot like OambyBefl might idlowbiiii- 
self to be carried a'way by savage whims, — Persian tradition oondemns his 
actions sharply enough, althou^i never forgetting that he was the hereditary 
Boverelgu, — but still the Persians always remained faitlifiil to the example of 
the great founder of the empire. They oondnoted their wars in an energetic 
but not blood-thirsty fashion, and although they ocoaHlonaUy dragged oou< 
quered foes away from their own countries, yet, down to Uie time of 
Artaxerxes 111 Imeir name was never stained by the aiiuihilatiou of a gi-eat 
centre of oivilisatioii, though towns like Sardis, Memphis, Babylon, and 
ShUBhan repeatedly revolted ; the hni'ning of the sleserted oily of Athens was 
a politiooL and military iiooesslty, not to be avoided in time of war. The 
empire of l^e Aohtemenldes is distinguished by a breadth of view, a groat and 
Iminane spirit. Under its rule Ajiterior Asia was able to enjoy, for more than 
a century, a peace which was almost undisturbed (save^ by a few frontier 
wars like the struggles with the Greeks and the risings in Egy^t^, a 
benevolent and just government, and a secure prosperity ; and the efismte* 
gratioii of the empire wliioh then began was not brought about by tlie revolts 
of subjects but by the quarrels amongst the rulers themselves and Uie effect 
of the superior civilisation and military power of the Gbocks. 

The empire of the Aohtemeiiides is the first of all the states with which 
liisfcory is acquainted, to advance a claim to a universal cluiraotor. “ To be 
ruler far over this great earth, him the one, to be tlie lord over many,” “ to be 
king over many lands and touguos “ “ over tlie mountains and plains this 
side and beyond the soa, this side and beyond the desert,*’ to this had 
Ahuramazda, the oreator of lieaveii and earth, appointed the Persian king. 
He may call himself ‘^the lord of all men from the Bunriso to the sunset.” 
All the nations whose representativos are pictured o]i the seat of liis throne 
obey him, bring him tribute, and yi^d him military servioo. 

At the same time it is said tliat the empire is sensible of being a civilised 
stote. The Mng lias to perform the task which Ahuramay.da luva hud on 
him, to exercise justice, to punish injuslioo and falseliood, to reward friends, 
to chastise enemies, and “under the shelter of Ahui'Eunnzdu lo impose his 
laws on the countries.” “ King of the countries” (Khshajathija dahjuiiani, 
Bab sar matati) is his most oharacteristio title. Still more usual is “ king 
of kings," although with the exception of the king of Cilicia, ho has no 
vassals properly so-called j for tlie towi princes and tribal chiefs, of whom 
there is no Inok amongst the subjects of the Persian empire, stand so far 
below him that they give no true moaning lo the title. It may Hierefore 
be tJiat the designation which, as is well known, has remained the regular 
appellation of the Persian king, is not of Median origin at nil (the As- 
syrians and Babylonians were also unacquainted mth it)j but it would 
rather seem to express the summit of royalty, like the Greek appellation 
without the article, which gives expression to the idea tlmt this 
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ooiiception has only ono represontative in the For tliia yery reason 

tlie partition of the einph-e amongst the eons of a king, so fraouenfc ju other 
ages, could not take place here j and the attempt of Cyrns to give his 
younger son a poaiUon of his own by investing him with several provinces 
imder the anzerointy of the elder, Avas not again repeated in the same fasli- 
ion, after its unfortunate results. The universal empire was a united 
state aud know only one inaater. 

Regarded from the standpoint of the East, universality attained a similar 
I'ttiigo through the ooiiq uests of Cyrus and Gainbysea as in tlio imperial domin- 
ion of Rome. If on the borders of tlie earth there dwelt turbulent peoples 
at a lower level of oivilisatiou or one which was iiioomprehensible to that of 
the East, that was of no more importance to the Poi-sian empire than the 
indepeiidonoo of the Cermans and Get» or of the Parthiau kmgdoin was 
to the Roman Orhis termrum. All the civilised peoples of the East were 
joined together to form one state. the time of the restoration of the 

unity of the empire by Darius the dominion of the Achiomeuides ceases 
to be a ooiiqiiering state ; all that was left lo subsequent ages ws the task 
of oi'ganiHlng and completing and inaiiitainiug what had ^ou acquired. 

In the civilised states that they had subdued, the Feisiaii lungs had as 
far as possible preserved the anoieut forms which Imd been consecrated by 
a tradition preserved for thousands of years. Gyrus iu Babylon aud Cam- 
byses in Egypt appeared as the divinely appointed successors of the imtivo 
rulers, and nominally the two kingdoms still continued to exist under their 
successors. It is true that this was no more than a form ; die kingdoms 
annexed had neither privileges uor a special administration; and Persian 

S overnors resided at Babylon and Memphis as iu every odier province of 
le empire. In Western Asia diere is no trace of a similar spirit of conces- 
sion nor is thei'O in Lydia. On the other Imiid iimoh greater oonsidemtiou 
was shown to tho Modes [Soytliians] and tlio rest of the Iranian peoples. 
It was through tho treachery of Median magiiatos and by the desertion of 
the Median army of Astyagos tliat Cyrus’ victory was rendered possiblo. 
So in the empire the Medians take rank next to the Persians. Persia, 
Media, and the other countries,” so Darius calls his empiro ; and in Baby- 
lon Xerxes is referred to as “ King of Persia and Media,” ^ 

The kernel of the army consisted of Persians and Medes, the imperial 
olheials were drawn from them, and imder Cyrus and Darius the Medes 
appear in tho higliesb placos of trust at the head of the army. The royal 
apparel luid tlio order of tlie court was taken by Cyrus from the Modes, mid 
Eobatami was one of the rosidonoes of tlie Great King. Thus the Median 
kingdom coiitimios to exist, not like Babylonia and Egypt, as the shadow of 
a oiioe indopendoiit state, but ti'onsfornted into the Persian empire. Those 
at a distance were soarcely aware of the iuternal dianges in face of the oon- 
tinued Bubsistenoe of a powerful Iranian empire : consequaiitly tlie Greeks, 
like other nations, transferred the Median names to the Persian empire. ' 

The other Iranian peoples, who had been in poii; already subject to the 
Medes, in part only subdued by Cyrus, were in a similar position to the rest 
of tlie Iiiinitin tribes. They wore now all united in oiielciugdom ; the ris- 
ing of the Modes, Sagartiana, Partbians, Hyi-oaiiians, Margians, Sattagydes, 
and of a port of the Persians after the assassination of tho Magian, was the 
last attempt to maintain the anoient independence of the raoe. All stabon- 
ary Briid many nomadio Iranian, or as they coll themselves, Aryan tribes, 


[} Sec Cbaii. n,] 
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speak tbs same Aryan languaffo, varying littlo in dialoot, serve the same 
pure and tune god Aliuramazd^a, “ the god of the Aryaue,” tis the Susan 
translation of the Behistim insoiiptiou calls him. 

The list of iliQ subject districts \rhiGb Darius enumerates^ shows how 
muohmoi’e his iuterests were directed to these nations tlian to his subjeots in 
the west. In the inscription on liis tomb he calls himself with pride, not 
only a Persian but also “ an Aryan of Aryan race.” It is remarkable that 
the Babylonian translation omits tbis addition \Ylnle the Susan retains 
the Persian words : he boasts that he was the first to di-aw up A^an in- 
eoriptious and to send thorn into all countries [only rotaiiiod in the Susan]. 
Thus the tribal distinotiona were not yet abolished, but woro repressed j the 
empire of the Aohiemenidos was not, like that of Uio Sassaniaes, the “ em- 
pire of Iran and Extra-Iran ” ; but it had paved the way for the event that 
the Aryans of Iran, unlike their brothers m India, wero to become a united 
nation.^ 
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CHAPTER II. THE MEDIAN OR SCYTHIAN EMPIRE 

Bsfogb taking up tlie history of Persia propor the story of the Medea 
must be told* Our aooount of tiie Median empire will give the reader an 
excellent idea of what modem historians have done in co-ordinating and 
ati'aighteniug out the ocoounts of tlie clasaioal autliors. T\70 of these only 
wi’ote about the Modes — Herodotus and Gtesins j and although the latter 
claims to have founded his Pef^oa ^ — written to refute HerodotnSi— on ^e 
royal aroluves of Persuti modern oritioism and the testimony ^ the menu, 
ments have proved his aooount to he far the less trustworthy of the two. 

Wo bogin, therefoi'e, witli the anoieiit aeeouut of Herodotus, after which 
the reader will find a masterly critique of tlie Father of History by Dr. 
Theodor Ndldeke, tlio greatest modern authority on Persian history. That, 
however, the last word is not yet spoken on the Modes will be seen from the 
condlucling portion of the chapter in which results obtained from recent de- 
oipherinents of Assyrian and Persian monumants are set forth. So stai'tlii)|r 
and revolutionising is tlie knowledge tlieiice obtained, eo wholly different is 
tlio hietoriool aspect thus revealed, that tlie term “Median empire is prob- 
ably destined to disappear from tjie Mstorian's phraseology. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Sayoe in his latest writings has already disoai'ded it.a 


THS BISB AND FALL OF THS MQDIAN M£PJBE ACOOBDTNO SO HBBODOTUS 

The Assyrians hod been in possession of the Upper Asia for a period of 
live hundred and twenty years. The Medea first of all revolted from their 
authority, and oontended with such obstinate bravery against their masters, 
that they were ultimately suooessful, and exchenged sMyitude for freedom.* 
Other nations soon followed their example, who, after living for a time under 

[* It te Interesting to note that tWa deeorlpllon tallleB Tfliy well with whet the Aseyrlan inonu> 
TQontahaTo taught ua ooiioernlng the Made or true Medea, wliom the Oieeka coututfd ao licrpe* 
loaaly with the Maudn or ScytlifimB of whom Oyasmtea and Aalya^s wew hinge.] 
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the proteotion of tlieir own laws, were again deprived of their freedom, upon 
the milowing occasion. 

There ^vna a man among the Modes, of the name of Deioees, son of 
Phraortes, of great reputation for liia wisdom, whose ambitious views wore 
thus disguised and exeroiged : The Medes were divided into different dis- 
tricts, and Deioces was distinguished in hia own, by his vigilant and impar- 
ti^ distribution of jnstioe. This he practised in oi)poaition to the general 
depravity and weakness of the goyemineut of his country, and oonsoioua 
that the profligate and the just must over be at war with each other. The 
Medes who lived neoi'est him, to signify their approbation of his integrity, 
made him their judge. In this situation, having ono more elevated in vioAv, 
he oonduoted himself with the most rigid equity,^ His behaviour obtained 
Ihe highest applausea of his oountrymon ; and his fame oxtonding to tlio 
iieiglibouring cnstiiGts, tlie people contrasted hia just and equitable aeoisiona 
\vitn the iiTegolarlty of their OAvn corrupt rulers, and unanimotieljr resorted 
to his tribunal, not Buffering any one else to detovmiue their litigations, 

The increasing fame of Iiie integrity and wisdom constantly augmented 
the number of those who came to consult him, But when Doiooes saw the 
pie-eminence which ho waa so universally allowed, lie .appeared no more on 
his accustomed tribunal, and deolarad that he should sit na a jud^e no longer ; 
intimating tliat it was ineonsistcnt for him to regulate the uffairs of others, 
to the entire neglect and injury of Ins owu. After Uiis, as violence and 
rapine prevailed move than ever in the different districts of the Modes, they 
called a public assembly to deliberate on national affairs. As far as I have 
been able to collect, they who were attached to Deioces delivered sentiments 
to this effect : ** Our present situation is really intolerable, lot us therefore 
elect a Icing, that we may have the advantage of a rognlar government, and 
continue our usual occupations, without any fear or danger of molestation.'' 
In conformity to these sentiments, the Modes determined to have a king, 

After some consultation about what person they should choose, Deioces 
was proposed and elected with universal praise. Upon his elevation ho ro- 
quired a palace to be erected for him suitable to his dignity, and to have 
guards appointed for the security of his person. The Modes, in oomplianco 
with Ills request, built him a strong and magnifloent edifice in a situation 
wbioh he himself chose, and suffeied him to appoint his guards from among 
tlie whole nation, Doiooes, as soon os lie possessed the supremo authority, 
obliged the Medes to build a city, which was to occupy their attention 
beyond all other places, They obeyed him in this also, and ooiistruoted 
what we now coll Eobatana,^ Its walls were strong and aiuplo, built in 
oircles one within another, rising each above each by the height of their 
respective battlements. This mode of building was favoured by the situa- 
tion of the place, wliiah was a gently rising ground. They did yet move *> 
the city being thus formed of seven cirdes, the Itiiig’s palace aiwl tlie royal 
treasury stood within the lost. The largest of these walls is nearly equal 
in extent to the oiroumferenoe of Athens \ this is of a white colour, the 
next to it is black, the next purple, the fourth blue, tho fifth orange: 
thus the battlements of each were distinguished by a different colour. 
The two innermost walls are differently oniaineiited, one having its battle- 
ments plated with silver, the other witli gold. 


[* Tlie pbltologlonl confusion ts now complete. Delooos mny have been a Median pi'lnoo, nlnoo 
tho pollUaal conditions desorlbcct by Herodotus are preolsoly tlioso that existed In Media j whoroofl, 
so far All wa can aocertAln from Oie Babylonian monuments, the Handa bad a strong oontral 
government ruling at Hcbatana.] 
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Such were the fortifioations and the palace which were erected under the 
direction of Dbioocb, who commanded the body of the people to fix their 
habitations beyond the waUs whieli protected his residenoe. After which 
he was the first who instituted that Itind of pomp, which forbids access to 
the royal pepn, and only^ admits communication with him by intermediate 
agents, the king lumself being never publicly seen. His edict also signified, 
that to smile or to spit in the king’s presence, or in the presence of each 
other, was an act of indecency. His motive for this conduct was the security 
of his power; thinking, that if he were seen familiarly by those who were 
educated with him, born with equal pretensions, and not his inferiore in 
virtue, it might excite their envy, and provoke them to aedition. On the 
contrary, by^is withdrawing himself from observation, ho thought their 
respect for him would he increased. 

When Deiooes had taken these measures to increase the splendour of his 
situation and the eeourity of liis power, he became extremely rigorous in his 
adminietratiou of jiietioe. They who had causes to determine, sent them to 
him in writing, by hie official servaiits, which, with the decisions upon each, 
ho regularly rctunied. This was the form which ho obsorved in judiciary 
matters. His proceeding with regard to penal ofPeuoes was thus : When- 
ever ho heard of any injury being perpetrated, and for this purpose he ap- 
pointed spies and informers in diferent parts of his dominions, the offender 
was first brought to his presence, and then punished according to his offence. 

Doioces thus colleotcd the Medes into one nation, over -vimioh he ruled: 
tlioy oonsisted of the Busoe, the Foretaceni, the Struchates, the Arizanbi, the 
Biiaii, and the Magi. 

DeioooB reigned fifty-three years, and at his decease, his son Phiaortes 
snooeeded to tlie throne. Not satisfied with the government of the Modes 
alone, ho singled out the Persians as the objects oniia ambition, and reduced 
them first of all under the domiuion of the Medes. Supreme of these two 
groat and powerful nations, he ovemn Asia, alternately subduing the people 
of whom it was composed. Ho oame at length to the Assyrians, and pro- 
ceeded to attack that part of them whloh innnbited Nineven.^ These were 
formerly the most powerful nation in Asia : tlieii allies, at this period, had 
separatod from them ; but they were still, wltli regai^ to their internal 
strength, respectable. In the twenty-second year of his reign, Fhraortes, 
in an excursion against Hiis people, perished, with the greater part of bis 
army. 

fie was snooeeded by his son Cyaxares, grandson of Deiooes. He is 
reported to have hooti superior to his ancestors in valour, and was the firet 
who regularly trained the Asiatios to military service, dividing them, who 
had before been promieouously embodied, into companies of spearmen, 
cavalry, and archers. He it was who was carrying oix war with tlie 
Lydians, when the engagement which happened in the day, ivas suddenly 
interrupted by nooturnol darkness. Having formed an amicable connection 
with the different nations of Asia beyond the Halys, he proceeded with all 
his forces to the attook of Nineveh, being equally desirous of avenging his 
father, and becoming master of the oity. He vanquished the AssyriaiiB in 
battle i but when he was engaged in the siege of Niueveh, he was surprised 

rrofoflBor Sayoo In tim artlole “ Dnloylonla and AasyrlEt,” In the New Volumep of the 
JSncttclopasdia IMtanniea, says s “Under lUe [AMhurbanepaVs] euoceMor, ABBhiiMlll.UflnIi, the 
HcytlilanB pcnrlvatod Into Afievria and made tbolr way m fat ad the bordOT oi Egypt caiBh 
wne hnniou, tboudi the attong waila of Nhiaveh protected the teUcs of the Aasytlwi winy wntoh 

taken rofege Doliind biom." Tlila occurred about 026 n.o.] 
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by an army of Soytliians, commanded by Madras, boh of Protothyns.^ Hav- 
ing expelled idle CiniiiiorianB from Europe, the Soythiana had found tlicir 
way into Asia, mid, continuing to pursue the fugitives, had arrived at the 
territories of the Medea. 

After poBsoaaing the dominion of Asia for a apace of twenty-eight years, 
tlie SoytliumB lost all they had obtained, by their liceiitiousncBS and neglect. 
The ©xtravaganoo of tlieir public extortions could only bo equalled by the 
rapacity with wliioh tliey plundered individuals. At a feast, to wliioh they 
wore invited by Cyaxoi’oa and the Medes, tlio greater part of them wore cut 
off when in a state of intoxication. The Medes thus roeovored their posses- 
sions, and all their ancient importance ; after wliioh they took Nineveh j tlie 

S articulars of which inoidout we shall hereafter relate. They, moreover, sub- 
ued the Assyrians, those only excepted wliioh inhabited the llabylonian dis- 
triob. Oyaxares reigned forty years, and then died j but in this period is to 
he inoliided the time in whioli me Soytliiaiis iiosaessed the empire. 

His sou Astyages sueoooded to tho throne : he had. a daiigliter whom ho 
called Mandaiio ; she, in a dream, appeared to make so groat a quantity of 
water, that not only liis principal city, but all Asia, was overflowed. The 
purport of tliia vision, when explained in oiioli particular by the magi, the 
usual interpreters, terrified him exceedingly.^ Under this impression, ho 
refused to marry Ills daughter, when she arrived at a suitablo ago, to any 
Mede whose rank justiflod preionsions to her. Hu eliose rather to give her 
to Oamhyses, a Persian, of a respectable family, but of a pacific disposition, 
tliough inferior in his estimation to the lowest of the Hedos. 

Tue first year after the mariiago of Ids daughter, Astyages saw another 
vision, A vuie appeared to spring from the womb of Mandaiio, whicli over- 
spread all Asia. Upon this oecasion also ho oonsulted his interpreters : the 
result was, that lie sent for his daughter from i*oi'8ia, when the lime of her 
deliveij appvoaoh&il On hor A 2 ‘i'ival, ho Jro 2 >t a strict watch over her, in- 
tending to destroy her oliild. The magi had doolarod the vision to intimate 
that the child of his daughter should supplant him on his throne. Astyages, 
to guard ap^aiiist this, as soon os Gyrus was born, sent for riiirpagUB, a person 
whose intnnaey he used, iixmn whoso coiifidonco ho dopoiidod, and whe 
indeed had the management of all his afrairs. He addressed him as follows : 
“ Harpagus, I am about to use you in a business, in which if yon either abuse 
my Qonndenee, or om^doy others to do what 1 am anxious you slioiild do 
yourself, you will infallibly lament tho consequonce. You iniisi take the 
boy of whom Mundane has been delivered, remove him to your own house, 
and put him to death : you will afterwards buiThim as you sliall think proper,” 
“ Sir,” he replied, “ you have hitherto never had occasion to censure my eon- 
duet ] neither shall my future behaviour givo you cause of oifonoo; if tho 
accomplishment of this matter he essential to your xieace, it booomes mo to 
be faithful and obedient.” ^ 

Aocordiiig to Herodotus, Harpagus realising that as Astyages had no 
son, Cyrus was his sole male descendant, was fearful of Mandano’s vongoanoo 
when the king should he dead. So, resolved not to have tho child’s blood 
on his hands he gave him to a herdsman, Mitliridates by name, with tlic 
injunction that young Cyrus bo exposed to the wild beasts in an unfrequented 
part of the mountains among which the herdsman lived. Now it so liap- 
pened that the wife of Mitliridates had tlie day before been delivered of a 

[I Of CDHTBO since the Seythlona tbemselm were boeloglng Nineveh, this could not be. Hut 
It Is easy to see how the opplloatlon of one muno to anotliur poopla otniUl have boon fceponelblo 
for llBTWotuB’ words.] 
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BtiU-bom ohlld, aod when the woman aaw the beantiful infiint ani tupw !«.. 
oriBui^ eha proposed that her own dead ohUd be enpoeed m ^ nS„fa 
and tlmt dio teep the one put into her husband^ hande V dertS™’ 

jng, was exposed on a desei-t mountain.” Proof of this was hrmShr^ w. 

pagua, and tlien “the herdsman’s child was interred: the oXf who ™ 

ftf tonvarda oalled Cyrus, was brought up carefuUy by the wife of the herds 
man and called by aotne other name.” ^ J « wue or me iiercla^ 

WhGii tliQ boy w^ ton years old Aatyagea suspected the deceit that had 
been practised upon him. Ohanoe threw the cbifi and his foster-father in 
tlie king B way, and a confession was wrung 
from the terrified Mithridates. Harpagus 
was sent for, who told wliat he bdievef to 
be the truth. The sequel had best be told 
ill tlie lauguago of Herodotua.tf 

Horpague related the fact without pre- 
varication; but Astyages, dissembling ^e 
anger which Jio really felt, informed him of 
the ooufossiou of the hei'dsmon ; and finisliod 
Ilia narration in theee words, «The child is 
alive, Olid nil is well i I was much nfiliobed 
oonoeniiiig the fiito of the boy, and but ill 
could boar the reproaches of my daughtQr» 

But as the matter hae turned out weU, you 
must scud your eon to our young stranger, 
and attend me yourself at supper. I have 
dotormiiiod, in gratitude for the child's pre- 
servation, to emobrato a festival in honour 
of those deities who interposed to save Mm," 

Harpagus, on heoi'ing this, made his obei- 
sance to the king, and returned cheerfully 
to hia house, happy in tiio reflootiou that 
ho was not only not punished for his disobo- 
dionce, but honoured by an invitation to tiio 
royal festival. As soon as he arrived at liis 
house, he hastily oalled for hia only son, ahoy 
of about thirteen, ordering liiin to hasten to 
the palace of Astyages, and to comply witli 
wiiatever was commaiidod him. Ho tlioii 
related to his wife, with muoh exultation, all 
that had happened. As soon as the boy ar- 
rived, Astyages commanded him to he cut in pieaea, and some part of bis flesh 
to bo roasted, another port boiled, and the \mole made ready to be served at 
table. At the hour of supper, among other guests, Harpagus also attended. 
Before the rest, as well as before Astyages himself, dishes omutton were placed, . 
but to Harpagus all the body of his son was served, except the head and fhe 
Qxti'emities, which were kept apaH in a covered basket. After he seemed 
well Balisfiod with wliat lie had eaten, Astyages aslred him hesw he liked his 
fare : Harpagus expressing himself greatly delighted, the attendants brought 
him the baslcet whioh contEiined tlie head and extremities of his child, and 
desired him to help himself to what he thought proper. Harpagus oom^ied, 
uncovered the vessel, and beheld the remains of his son. He continued, 
however, master of himself, and discovered no unusual emotion. When 

ir, w. —Toj,, II. 2 1 * 
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Astyagofl inquired if he knew of what flesh and of what wild beast he bad 
eaten, he aeknowledged that ho did, and that the king‘a will was always 
plBBsing to him. Saying this he took the remnants of the body, and retui-ned 
to his hoiiSG, meaning, ns I should suppose, to bury them together. 

Aa Cyrus grew up, he excelled all the young men in strength and grace* 
fulness of person. Harpngus, who was anxious to bo revenged on Astyages, 
was constantly endeavouring to gain an interest with him, by making Kim 
presents. In his own private Stuation ho could have but little hope of 
obtaining the vengeance he desired j but aeoing in Cyrus when a mnn, one 
wliosa fortunes bore some I'osemblanoe to'his own, he much attached himself 
to him. He had, some time before, taken tlie following measure ; Astyages 
having treated the Modes with groat asperity, Harpagua took care to 
communicate with the men ot tlie greatest consequence among them, endeav- 
ouring, by his insinuations, to promote the elevation of Cyrus, and the 
deposition of his master. Having tlius prepared the way, ho coutrivod the 
following matliod of acquainting Gyrus in Persia with his own private sontU 
ments, and the state of affairs. The communication betwixt the two conn- 
tries being strictly guarded, lie took a hare, opened its paunch, in which he 
inserted a letter, containing the information he wished to give, and then 
dexterously sewed it up again. Tlio hare, with some hunting nets, ho en- 
trusted to one of his servaiita of the chase, upon wliom ho could depend. 
The man was sent into Persia, and ordered to doUver the hare to Cyrus him- . 
self, who was entreated to open it with his own hands, and without witnesses. 

The man exeoutecl his oommiasioii ; Cyrus received the hare, wbioli hav- 
ing opened aa dirootod, ho found a letter to the following purport ; Sou of 
Gambyses, Heaven evidently favours you, or you never could nave risen thus 
superior to fortune. Astyages niodltated your death, and is a just object 
of your vengeance •, he oortSiily determined that you sliould perish ; the 

f ods and my humanity preserved you. 'With the iiicidenla of your life I 
elieve you are acquainted, ns well as with the injuries which I have received 
from Astyages, for delivering you to the herdsman, instead of putting you 
to death. Listen but to me and the authority and dominions of Astyages 
shall be yours : liist prevail upon tlie Persians to revolt, and then under- 
take an expedition against the Modes. If I slmll be appointed by Astyages 
the leader of the forces which oppose you, our object will bo instantly accom- 
plisbed, which I may also venture to alhrin of each of our first nobility j 
they are already favourable tq your cause, and wait but the opportunity of 
revolting from Astyages. AIL things being thus prepared, execute what I 
advise without delay. 

Gyrus, on receiving this intelligence, revolved in his mind what would 
be the most effectual means of inducing tlie Persians to revolt. After 
much deliberation he determiued on the following stratagem : Ho diotatod 
the tenns of a publio letter, and called an assembly of his oountrymen. Hero 
it was produced and road, and it appeared to contain his appointment by 
Astyages to be general of the Persians : “ And now, 0 Persians,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘^I must expect each of you to attend me with an hatchet.” Tliero 
are many tiubes of the Persians : certain of those Cyrus assembled, and per- 
suaded to revolt from the Modes. These are they upon wlileii all the otiior 
Persians depend, namely, the Pasargadeo, the Maraphii, and the Maspii ; Of 
these, tlie Pasargades are the most Gonsiclorable ; the Aoheemonideo are those 
from whom the Persian monarebs are descended. Tho Paiitbiala>i, Bei'usicci, 
and Germanians follow laborious employments ; the Dai, Mardi, Dropioi, and 
Sagartians are feeders of cattle. 
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They all assembled iji the manuer they were oommanded, and Cyrua 
direoted tliem to cleoTt iu the space of a day, a certain woody euelosuire, 
which was eighteen or twenty furlongs in extents When they lid executed 
their task, they were desii-ed to attend the following day to feast and make 
merry. For this purpose Gym collected end slew tdl the goats, she^, and 
oxen, which wore the property of his father j and further to promote tho 
entei'toinment of the Persiens, he added rich wines and abundance of deli- 
cuoies* The next day, when tliey were met, he desired them to toclme on the 
grasB and enjoy themaehes. When they wore satisfied, he inquired of them 
which day’s fare delighted thorn the most ; They replied, the contrast betwixt 
the two was strong indeed, as on the fli’st day tW had nothing but what 
was bad, on the second everything that was good. On reoeiying this answer, 
Cyrus 110 longer hesitated to explain the purpose which he had in view ; 
“ Men of Persia,'’ he exclaimed, “ your affairs are thus circumstanced ; if 
you obey me, you will enjoy these and greater advantages, without any 
servile toils : if you refuse what I propose, you must prepare to encounter 
worse hardships than those of yesterday. By following my advice you will 
obtain liberty; Providence appears to have reaerved mo to bo the Inatrumeut 
of your prosperity ; you are, doubtless, e^ual to the Modes in everything, 
and most assuredly are as bravo: this being the case, immediately revolt 
from Astyages.” 

Tho Persians, wlio had long spurned at the yoke imposed on them by the 
Modes, were glad of such a leader, and ardently obeyed the call of liberty. 
Astyages was soon mforiued of the proceedings of Cyrus, and commanded liis 
attendance. Pie returned for answor, that he should probably anticipate tho 
wish of Astyages to see him. Astyagaa upon this oolleoted the Modes, and, 
urged by some fatal impulse, appointed Harpagus to command Ms forces, not 
remembering the injury he formerly had done him. His army was embodied, 
tliQ Medea met aud engaged the Feralaus ; they who were not privy to the 
plot fought witli valour, Die rest went over to the Persians ; the greater part 
diaeovoTcotl no indimtion to oontinae the combat, and tetily retreated 

Astyages, hearing of the ignominious defeat of his army, continued to 
menace Gyms ; and exclaimed that he should still have no reason to exult. 
Tho first thing he did was to crucify the magi, the interpreters of dreams, 
who had prevailod upon him to send Cyrus away. He then armed all his 
citizens, young and old, without distinotioii. He led them against the Per- 
sians, and was vanquished : he IiLraself was token prisoner, and the greater 
part of his army destroyed. 

In his captivity, flarpagus was pi-esent to insult and reproach mm. 
Among other things, he asked him what was his opinion of that supper, in 
whioli Jie had oompellcd a father to feed on the flesh of his child, a supper 
\yhioh had reduced liira from a monarch to a riave. In reply Astyages re- 
questod to know if he imputed to himself the suoeofls^ of Cyrus? He con- 
iBSsed that he did, explained the meoDB, and justified hia oonduot. Astyages 
told him that he was then the most foolish and wicked of mankind ; — moat 
foolish, in acquiring for another the autliority he might have enjoyed hm- 
solf ; most ivioked, for reducing his countiymen to servitude, to gratify his 
private revenge. If he thought a change in the government really neces- 
sary, and was still determined not to assume the supreme authorily himself, 
justice should have induced him to have lapsed a M^e to that honour, rather 
than a Persiau. The Modes, who were certainly not accesaoiy to the pro- 
vocation given, had exchanged situations with their servants j the Persian^ 
who were formerly the servants, were now the masters. 
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After a reign of thirty-five yeais Astyagos wiia tliiifl clopoaed. To hig 
cruelty of temper the Modes owed the loss of ihoii' power, after possesaing, 
for the space of one hundred and twenty-eight years, all that part of Asia 
whioh lies beyond the Halys, deducting from this period the sliorb iiifcervid 
of the Soyfchian dominion. In suoooeding times, being dissatisfied wifclj tiioir 
coiidicion, they took up anns against Darius j their uttompl proved uiihuc- 
oesaful, and they were a second time reduced to servitudo. From this period 
tlie Persians, who, under the oondiiot of Cyrus, had shaken off the power of 
the Modes, remaiiied in undisturbed possossion of Asia. Cyrus detained 
Astyagos in captivity for the remainder of his life, but in no otlior instance 
treated him with severity. Such is Iho history of tlio birth, oduoation, and 
success of Gyrus. He aiterwEirds, as I have before related, subdued Croesus, 
who had nttaoked him unjustly j from whioh time he reiniiined without a 
rival, sovereign of Asin.*» 

Such is the pictiiresnue ntirrutive of Herodotus — the narrative on whioh 
nil subsequent studies of the subject have been largely based. Wo take up 
now a critical analysis of this famous storyi 


THE MEDIAlf EMFllllG : A MODEllN iNTBftPRMTATION 


The series of tlio groat Intniaii monarch ies heglim for ns with the Mudian 
empire of EohEttniia. According to Herodotus the Modes fiued thoinsolvoy 
from the Assyrians, and lived for a tlmo without a master till Doiooos obtEunod 
the kingly power by stratagem. There reigned then 


Doiocoa . 
Phrnortofl 
Cyaxmres . 
Asiyagea . 


€& yoara 
23ycai-a ' 

yriyonra ’ 


75 years 

76 years 


150 years. 


The totals show how the figiiros Eire arranged on an arlificiEil system. 
The duration of the kingdom is exactly a ooiitiiry mid n half, divided into 
two exactly equal portions, each of whioh is ooonpied by tho reigns of two 
kings. But further, acoording to Herodotus, the rule of tho Modes over 
Upper Asia, f 0., the land oast of the Halys, lasted one hundred and twenty^ 
eight ycEirs, save only Qirdpe^ the twenty-eight years during whioh tho Soy- 
thiaiis ruled. It is easy to see that ” save only’* nioaiis “miiiiis,” and that thus 
the foreign supremaoy of the Modes is reckoned Eit oxaotly one liundred years, 
or two-thirds of the total duration of the kingdom. Obviously such figures 
can at most be only Eipproximately correct. But tlio naraos of tho kings in 
Herodotus arc now all authenticated, dirootly or indirectly, by tho inscriptions 
lately discovered. Probably, too, tho reckoning of tlie total duration of the 
empire at a century and a half is about right. Indeed, such chronological 
systems sometimes eorreapond better, on tho whole, with tho facta than tlioir 
artificiality would lead us to expect. 

We havo listened to Herodotus' naive story of the foundation of tlie 
Median kingdom by Beiooes, son of Phraortes, a stoiy in whicli Greek and 
oriental colours are charmingly hleiidod. Wo may assume us certain that 
Deiocea possessed a nrinoipality, the central point of wliioh was Boliatana 
(or Agbatann; old Poraian Hagmatana, now Haniadan), a place which for 
thousands of years has held the rank of a capital, I’liis principality probably 
never embriiced the whole of Media (i.e., nearly the present provincos of 
Irak Adjemi and Azerbijan with a portion of Turkish Kurdistan), but by 
his successors it was enlarged into the groat Median empire. Of oourse 
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Uiero ^yile _uo ainootli anti formal oonstitution, no axetl frontier, no exact 
detoimmation of tae prerogatiyea of difierent oliiefa in the partionlar die- 
triots* 1* rom of old tho Assyiitins had made frequent attemi)t8 to subiiifate 
the country of the Medee, but perhaps never quite possessed the whole Siud 
witli its numerous inacoessible mountains and warlike robber tribes. Nover- 
Uieless tliey made siiocessfiil expeditions into the interior of Media even 
down to the time at which Herodotus regards Media as independent. Neither 
tlie liberation of Media nor the foundation of the monarchy is an event which 
can bo limited to a particular year, the thing took place gradually. In the 
period not long before Heiooes, acoording to Herodotus’ reckoning, very 
many tributary Median ohieftains are mentioned in the Assyrian luscrip- 
tions; tiiis oonfirniB, in some measure at least, the statement that aiuivcliy^” 
tlien provailed. In 716 n.o. there was cEirried off as prisoner one Dalankka ; 
this is oortaiuly the same name, perliaps the same person (for his oaptivity 
may have been brief), as Haiokes, wliieh appears in Herodotus in the Ionic 
form Deiokos. We oau certainly identify Herodotus’ first king with the 
prince whoso land, called Bit Daiaukku (t, a., loud of Daiaukku), KingSargon 
of Assyria conquered in 713 B.c. The man who thus gave his name to the 
laud must have oooupied a high station. The date is not very remote from 
that assigned by Herodotus to Deiooes j for we got from Herodotus ns the 
date of Heiooes 700-666, or, if we correct his error in dating tlie end of 
the empire, 700-647. Deiooes was not a king of kings} he was foi*ced 
to bow to the Assyrians repeatedly, but ho was the founder of the empire. 
Throe Iditgs followed liim. It is possible that there were really more, and 
that in the siiminary list the shorter reigns are passed over. Nor cau we 
plaoo much reliance on Herodotus’ assei'tion that each suecessiye ruler was 
the sou of his nredooessor. 

In perfect harmony with the eouditioDe of deyelopment of a small state 
into a groat power is the statement of Herodotus tliat tlie second king of 
tho Modes, rliraortes (FrawEU'ti; according to Herodotus’ reckoning 666- 
034 [647-625]), extended liis sway beyond the limits of Media, and first of 
all subjugated Porsis, or Persia proper, the secluded mouutain-land south- 
east of Media. During all this time indeed, os we learn f ram Darius’ great 
inscription, Porsis had kings of its own ; but these were simply vassals of 
the sultan who had his seat in Ecbataiia. After ooiiqueiixi^ the Persians, 
Pliraortos, says Herodotus, subjugated piece after piece of Asia, until he was 
disoomfitod and slain in tho attempt to oonqiier the Assyrians in Nineveh, 
whose empire was by that time completely lost. Alloiving for some exag- 
gerations with respoot to the extent of tlie empire, there is nothing in these 
eifttomonts that ueod excite suspicion. Independent evidence seems to show 
that towards the middle of the seventh century the Assyrian empire had 
fallen very low 5 and that tho inhabitants of the cluster of vast cities to 
which Nineveh belonged wore able to repel the first attack of an enemy who 
could hardly have been tlieir match in the ort of siego-wai'fare is^ perfectly 
natural. Besides, the stability of tho Median military, political, and court 
institutions, wliioli were afterwards taken over unaltered by the Persians, 
must surely have required for its development longer time ^an some 
modern inquirers, following oxolusively the cuneiform iuscriptioiis, have 
assumed for tlio actual duration of the Median empire. 

Phraortes* buoogbsoi', Cyaxares (Huwaklishatara ; according to Hero- 
dotus’ reckoning 634—694 [626-686] ), brought the empira to the highest 
pitch of power. He is said to have introduced fixed taotiool arrpgameutB 
into tlie army. It was to him tliat the pretenders whom Daiius had to 
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oyercomo traced their dcaoent, as he lelle ub himaolf. Cyaxai-es, acoordiiig to 
l-IerodotUB, took tlie field siiooessfully against Ninoveht hut as ho was besieg- 
ing the city the inroad of tlie “ Soythinna compelled him to forego for 
n time all the fruits of victory. Who lliese Scythians ’were is unknown, 
Herodotus took them for tlie people tolerably familiar to the Greeks, whose 
true name \ 7 ae Soolotm } but his evidence does not for much, slnoo he 
often falls into the popular misuse of the term ” Soy thian ” as a name for all 
the peoples of the steppes, and brings the inroads of tlieso Soytliians into 
a most unlikely connection with the desolating raids of Thmoian tnbes (the 
Trares or Trerea, commonly called Oimmorinns^ in Asia Minor. We must 
content ourselves with asamnlng that we have here one of those irruptions 
of northern barbarians into Iran of which 'we hoai* so often in later Urnos. 
Probably these nomads came, as Herodotus indieatos, through the natural 
gate between tlie Oanoasus and tlie Caspian Sea, tJie pass of Berboiid, tlmugJi 
it is quite possible that they came from the east of the Cas^nan, from the 
steppes of Turkestan. Whether these Soythiaus are really the same people 
who made their way as far ns Palestine and Egypt is, indeed, fna* from being 
as oertain as is commonly supposed, nor can the date of ilio irriipiioii into 
these countries be doteriniued. At any rate, the barbarians overthrew tlie 
Modes and flooded the whole empire. From what wo know of the doings of 
Huns, Kliazars, Tnrlca, and Mongols in later times wo can infer how iheso 
Scythians behaved in Iran. Cyaxares must have ooino to soino sort of terms 
with them : and at last he rid himsolf of them in a truly Eastern fashion, by 
inviting most of them of their ohiefs) bo a feast, whore ho inado them 
drunk and slew them at their wine. It is not in the least surprising tliat 
Oyaxai'os afterwards had Soybhiaus in his servioo ; savages like those have 
no steady national feeling, and serve any potentate for pay. 

With the Scythian disorders wo midit combine the oontests whioli, 
nooording to Oteaias, the Parthians and Saom (t.s., tho inhabitants of the 
Turkoman desert, who are also called Scythians ” by tho Greeks) waged 
with Oyaxaros, or Aatlbaras, os Gtesias calls him. But it is not safe to do 
Bo, as the whole narrative is only the framework for a pretty romance. 

Cyaxares marched a second time against Ninovoh and destroyed it about 
607. Not only Cteslas but alsoBcrosus asserts that the king of the Medes 
achieved this great sucooss in league with tho king of Babylon, In order to 
protect himself against his ally, who by the fall of tho Assyrian empire had 
grown too powerful, the Chaldean had reoourse to a double precaution : he 
married his son, afterwards tho potent Nebiichadrezzar, to Amyite or Ainy- 
itis, daughter of the Median king ; hut he also ei'ooted exiensivo fortifleations. 
After the fall of Nineveh, Nebuchadrezzar made himsolf master of Syria and 
Palestine, and Cyaxares acquired most of the rest of tho AsByrinn territory. 
Probably Assyria proper belonged to him also, and wo can thus explain 
Xenophon's error that tho Assyrian oitios before their destruction belonged 
to the Modes Ill, 4, 7-10). When Oyaxiu'oa afterwards began the 

war with the Lydians he was already master of Armenia and Gappodooia, 
though he probably did not acquire them until after he had got rid of the 
Scythians and destroyed Nineveh. 

The pretext for the -war ivas afforded by tlie flight of some Scythians in 
Cyaxares* service to Alyattes, king of Lydia ; but tho real onuso was doubt- 
less thirst of conquest. The war lasted for flve years with varying fortune, 
and was endad^ by the battle during whioh the eclipse of the sun, said to 
have been predicted by Tholes, took place. The terriflod ooinbatante saw in 
this a divine warning and hastily concluded peace. An impression so profound 
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could be produced by nothing short of a total eclipse, Noiv, acooitling 
to Airy’s caloiilatlon, of all the eclipses of that peiiod the only one which 
was to^ol in the east of Asia Minor (where we must necessarily look for the 
seat of war) was that of May 28bh, 6fe. The 28th of May 686 b.o. is perhaps 
the oldest date of a great oyont which can be dxed with perfect certainty down 
to the day of the month. The oouolusion of peace which followed affords 
us a remarhable instance of diplomatic mediation in very ancient times. 
The peace was brought about by Syennesisi prince of Ciiioia, and Nebuchad- 
I’ezzaV} king of Ba%lou. Astyfiges, son of Gyaxaresj married Aryenis, 
daughter (h Alyattes. But aoooi&g to Herodotus’ calculation the above 
date does not fall within the time of Oyaxaios ; and even 'with the necessary 
oorreotlon Asbyages ascended the throne in this same year. We might sap> 
pose that the battle fell in the fathei'’B, the peace in the son’s time. But, as 
we saw above, the dates of these reigns are not of a sort in which we can 
place much confidence, and it is more likely that tlie reign of Astyages did 
not last BO long as tradition asserts. Thus Oyaxares probably died after 686. 

Of the reign of his son Astyages (in Cteaias, Astyigas ; in a Babylonian 
inscription Ishtuvegu) we have no particulars. It is not even eertmn that he 
was cruel, for Herodotus’ account of him and of the revolt of Cyrus is not 
impartial, hosed as it is on the narratives of tlie descendants of Harpagus, 
who hod an interoBt in poi'ti'aying in unfavourable colours the prince whom 
tlieir ancestor had betrayed. On the other hand, Ctesias’ Median authority 
(Nicolaus Dam., 64 et teq,\ which sets Astyages in a very favourable light, 
bos no better claim to orodenoe on tliis point.® 


NEW LIGHT ON THE WBDEB 


In our account of tlio capture of Nineveh, mention was made of a pliilO’ 
lofficol error of the Greeks which endured until the very end of the mne- 
teenth century. Now that the matter has been cleared up, we are in passeBsion 
of tho BoniBwhat startlmg fact that Cyaxares was not a Median pnnee and 
that tho Modes liad nothing whatever to do wilih the teagio end of the A^an 
oauital, The Modes were Indeed the people whem oitios Shahneneser II laid 
wMta and bom whom he eiooted tribute ; againrt whom 'Rdathpda^ HI 
led (ui expedition in 737 i whose pnnoea a^d the help of ^whaddra to 
repel tlie homadlo invasion which was threatening their land md ^^3“- 
llonrinR kingdom of Urartu i but they were not ^ nation that ci^ ^y 
too i^ingly to tho aesutanoB of Nabopolaflsar. 

akin to tlie very people whom EeaihedSon was implowd to drive back, an 

mdjustaM^'of a very important period .f 
been made possible within the lart few y^s * 
outUne wliat is now regai^ as the tae at^ rf ^ 

able entirely to dtaid tbat nmveisally JS’'iiSS5t 

and to a certain degree ita retention is jratifieWe, but it is 

that the romatkaWi reeulto of recent eS^pt 

ond that the onoient imscotioeptions aa to tho Medea shonld be entnely euep 

“"TW of aU it must he 

^'oTthe^ of sMonW a^i^ J 

Ionia was held fast under the AssynauB heel, me pew 
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still a thing of the futiiro. But to the north tuid east of Agsyria Ihoro were 
several oountries whioh, however much they were tributary to the govern- 
ment at Nineveli, were still Idiigdome of some power and importance. 

Urartu, concerning wlioso nistoiy much has already been told, in tiie 
region around Lake Van was one of these, and boyoiid it, north and oast, lay 
the land known in anoient geography as Media, Its people first appear 
upon the Assyrian monuments as the Amada, but later and more frequently 
they are ealfed Mada. “The Made,** says Professor Sayce, “were the 
Kurdish tribes who lived eastward of Assyria and whoso territory extended 
us far as the Caspian Sea. They wore for the most imrt Indo-European 
in language and Aryan in desoent, and lived like the Greeks, iii small slates, 
each of which obeyed a ‘city lord’ of its own,” 

Such was the status of tlio “ true Medes.” There is nothing in their 
condition or history to distinguish tiLem from many other insigniTioant peo- 
ples whose destiny it was to come in contact mth the world-empires of 
antiquity. Their infinonoe u^iou history has been nil, and their political 
conmtioii — that of a numhor of patty independent priiicipulitios — naturally 
worked against the attainment of any great degree of iinportauoe. Such 
infoinuatlon as we have of the rulers and oitios of this land that had no 
central government and was never oorapleiely a portion of the Assyrian 
empire, comas from the inscriptions of the Ninevilo kings. Esurhaddon 
telm of three, Uppis of Partakka, Saiiaaana of Partukka, and Ilainateya of 
Urakazabarna, who asked his help against tho invading nomads. 

Sargon II seems to have laid the country under Jieavy tribulo, and wo 
may rend how, after a rebellion in the north had boon put down, Uioro arrived 
at the oonqueror’s new city of Kar-Sharrukiu no leas tlian twenty-eight 
princes from different parts of Media bringing rich presents* But bi^oiid 
these and a few other citations there is nothing in the story of Media to 
attract the attention of even a close student of woiid-lustory. 

Southeast of Urartu ms tlie little Idngdoin of Man or Minui, whoso peo- 
ple were the Manna of the Aisayciaii toxta. We hear of it at iUc cbeja of the 
eighth century B.o. when Irniizu was king, and llusas, tlio sovereign of 
Urartu, attacked it, taking two cities. Sargon II came to tho rescue of his 
small neighbour, and llusas gave up liis spoil. After Iranssu’s death, his 
son Aza was promptly slain by llusas, but another son, Ullusuiin, wlio gave 
oath of fidelity to Assyria, was put on tlie throne by Sargon. Ullusunu, 
however, soon broke his vows, oird there eiisucd the bloody oonfliot whoso 
story has been related in tbe history of Assyria, The Manna, with tho 
Cimmerians and tho people of Urptu, formed a great coalition against Esar- 
haddoii of which the nomad chief Kiishtariti was head j but this fell to 
pieces through intonial dissension. 

Only on© other matter of interest concerning these ooiiiitrios need detain 
US, and that is the fact tlmt they aro the nationa which Jeremiah believed 
would work tho vongeauco of the Lord upon Babylon, Tho pvnpliet un- 
doubtedly tliought tVuit a period of greatnoss was in store for tho.'JO peoples, 
Jiiid he looked to them, and not to Elam and Persia, to fulfil liis propheoies. 

“ Make bright the arrows ; gather the shields i Hie Lord luiwi raised up 
the spirit of toe kings of the Modes. ... Set ye up a standard in tlie 
land, blow the trumpet among tho nations, prepare the nations against her 
[Babylon], call together against her the kingdoms of Ararat [Urartu], 
Minm, and Ashclienaz.^ . . . Prepare against her the nations with the 


1 Probably tlio AgUBl of tbe AnByHaii toxla. 
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klngB o£ the Mede^, the esiptaine theireof and all the rulers thereof. . . 
(^ef&miah li. 11» 27, 28.) 

It ia clear that Joremiali had the true Medes ” in mind when lie uttered 
these words, since he speaks of the ** kings of the Medes,'’ whereas the 
Mauda, as we shall presently seo, had a strongly organised government under 
one king. 

Modem invoetigntion ia tending to establish the fact tliat this propheoy 
of Jeremiah is one originally uttered against Mneveh and subsequently 
changed to i^ly to the capital of Nobnohadrezzar, since the mention of 
Urai'tu and mnni with at least a possible future describes conditions that 
could scarcely have ez'ieted at a data much later than the fall of Nineveh. 
There ai'e oilier examples of tliis sort of adaptation in the Bible ; for exam* 
pie, leeiali’s prophecy of Moab’s doom. 

We come now to that recently discovered people) of great importance as 
the first of the Indo-European family to affect the owrent of world-history 
ill Western Asm, but of whose story the modern world has remained in 
complete ignorance until the present ^y. 

By the time of Esarhnddon tlie ivave of Indo-European migration had 
begun to nssuino threatening propoitione to the Samitio nations of Meso- 
potamia, although from southern Russia the tide had been pouring in for 
many oonturies. Media was populated, and then the nomadic stream parted, 
one great mass moving westward into Asia Minor, and another to the east, 
and then souUi os far as Elam, neither making any distm-banoe in the Assyr- 
ian empire. Nevertheless the Semitee soon found themselves surrounded, 
pancofnlly but positively, by an alien race. , « 

Northeast of Assyria, and extending to the southern shores of the Cas- 
pian, was the ancient kingdom of EUipi, with its capital at Eobatana— the 
Achmetha of the Bible. Of . its fortunes we got a glimpse now and then in 
the course of Assyrian history : Sargon laid it under tidbute, and it entered 
into aUianoo with Elam in the deaperate stragcle with Sennacherib —and 
then tUo curtain of oblivion falls. Ws Imow its fate— ths nomsds deMenfed 
won it In this region tits newcomers seem qnlokly to linvs iffieotod toe 
orgunisitUon of » now state. To the Assyrians they am ^owu ss the Msndn, 
and there is little douht tliat they are identical with the Soytliians of classioiil 


Aafar back as Esarhadilon’s day there are alludons to to people on too 
monuments. That monaroli perooivod the danger threatonmg his ooimtry, 
and made at loaat one suocessful effort to prevent tte Seyton or OmmS' 
vian stream from pouting into Meropobwia. At a battle 
he boasto tot he oonquoied toe Gunnusnan, leader, TimspB, or 
lie onlls a “ Monda.” Assliurhanapal, too, m a 

tion, exinosees gratitude to toe gods for a victory over f "fe 

Tuktammu of too Manda. “It is possible,’’ says Profess Sajrae, tot m- 
tanimn is the Lygdomis of S^, who led the Oimmwims into Cilioia. fram 
whenoe toy afterward marohod westwerd raid 
In too (iui-so of a single ^tury, thmoforo, new 
ranidlv dovdonsd. In the border regions of Assyria a toma vras enacted toM 
Wto ourioiisly mmilar to that which waa to toko place in Italy some oentunM 
later whan ia nomadio northern (ribee, one after 
otosBod toe moiuitaine and swept down upm the ferlde ptoe 
TJib Romo of that later day could but fosbly resist, and in th 

Nhieto al in tlit of Borne, it was too barbansna who erttled « 

outlying provinces who wrought the final aestniction. 
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Tha first Scythian invaBion of Aseyrift took placQ in the raign of ABahurbonapol'B 
auoQeBsoi-'i ABshur-etil-ili. The Manda burned Oalahj and swept on aa far aa the 
border of Egypt, when they wore turned book only hj Paamthelc’s gold. The 
next visit was at the invitation of Nabopalosaar, and it is not necessary to repeat 
here how the Soytliian king of Bobataua, the Cyoxaree of the Greeks, came to 
the help of the Icing of Babylon, nor indeed how, in the division of the Assyrian 
empire, the Manda found theme^ves lords of the land north from llie Babylonian 
frontier. Sufflce it to say that the tliirst for empire-molcing was now strong 
upon them. 

Cominenting on the short-lived Scythian empire. Professor Bogers*^ says that 
the Mendai having acquired the whole of the old Assyria and the northern 
territories of Babylonia through the partition of the Assyrian empire, rapidly 
extended their conquests. 

"Aa early as 660 D.O. their border had been extended as for west as the 
river Halys, wliioh served os a boundary between them and the kingdom of 
Lydia, over wliioh Crossus, of proverbial memory, was now king (660-546 d.o.). 
If no violent end came to a viotorious people, snoli as the Manda now were, it 
oonld not be long bofoi'e the licli phiins, tlie woEilthy cities, and tlio great water- 
ways of Babylonia would tempt them southwaid, and the great ohisli would 
come. Their king was now Astyages, or, cis the Babylonian inscriptions name 
him, lahtuvegu. A man of extraordinary capacity he certainly was, but perhaps 
little else. However that may bo, ho was not to occomplisli the min of 
Habonidus." 


Thus we get an idea of the ambitions and acliiovements of the Manda 
after the fall of Nineveh. The potty kingdoms in the north — ^Meclia, Man, 
Urartu, and otbois— were all theira The next logical step was " the ruin of 
Nabonidus." To ocoompliaili this, as we are told, was tlie destiny of Gyrus, 
since in the year 660 B.C., as is told elsewhere, the Scythian empire, after less 
than a century of existence, came to an end, 

In after times, the Greeks spoke of this empire ns tho kingdom of the 
Medes, and as snoli it passed into history. In the opinion of I’rolessor Siiyco 
this was due solely to a confusion of namos growing out of the similarity 
between the words "Mede” and "Manda.” It came about through a 
philological mistolco, according to this view, that "Astyegos, tho suKonuu of 
Cyrus, was transformed into a Medo, and the city of Eobatana into the 
capital of the Median empire,” The explanation has plausihility, yet it 
perluips leaves something to be desired. Professor Snyoo, however, feels 
confident of his ground, and in default of further evidence this theory may 
perhaps be admitted to be the best one at present iu the field, though it 
lias found by no means universal aoceptauoe.‘* 




CHAPTER III. THE EARLY ACHJEMENIARS AND THE 
ELAMITES, CYRUS AND CAMBYSES 

Whsn wq speak of the politiofll history of Persia, our thoughts turn 
naturally enough to Grreaoe also. Yet tliere was a period of Fersiaii his- 
tory, which was brilliant, evon though brief, in which Greece heel no share 
oven os a pai'tioiuant or objeotive point. And indeed the interest which 
Greece bad for the Persian monarona during the something more than two 
hundred years of Persian supremacy has no doubt been exaggerated in the 
minds of subsequent goneiacions, because tlie whole pioture Ms been seen 
through the eyes of Greek and not of Fersiaii histoiious. The first great 
profane history tliat was ever written — the history, namely, of Herodotus-" 
liad for its mam subjeot the Oreeco-Persian war. 

The earliest pages of this history gjave expinssiou to the then curmut 
notion that almost from time immemorial thm'e had existed a deadly feud 
between Gmsoo and Persia, oJid the realm even of mythology is invaded id 
tlio effort to explain the origin of this feud, and to fix the responsibility for 
it upon an Asiatic nation. Yet, in point of fact, it is probable that no rach 
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tho Poraians, as such, and the Greeks could not have dated earlier than 
from about tho year 650 B.o., since it was only then that the Persian em- 
pire came into existenoe. Nor is tiiere anything to riiovr that the first two 
rulers of the empire, namely, Cyrus and Comhyses, had turned their a^ 
tention particularly to the region beyond the Hellespont. C^yrus indeed 
invaded Asia Minor, and in so doing necessaiily came closely into contact 
with a Greek civilisation; but the express object of this invasion was the 
oonquost of Lydia, which was aocomplished through tiie overthrow oi 
OrcBsns, and Cynis himself then turned back to conquer Babylonia, and 
whatever plans he may have had looking to the extension of lua po™ in 
Asia Minor or beyond the ASgean Sea, he did not live to execute th^. 
The short reign of Camhyses wm oooupied almost exclusively with the 
Egyptian conquest. Still it was inevitable that a oonquenug A«atio power 
that had extended its bounds to the very walls of the Greek oities of Asia- 
Minor must go farther in the same direction. It whs equally oertam thet 
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Gi'eeoe must resoiit tlio itifringemunl of its torritorioB and tlma ilie feud 
belweon tlio Eaafc and Waat was ni oiioo as inovitable and as bitter as if it 
Iwd bean iniioh more anoiont in orig^iu than it really was. 

The f oUost details of tho wars which grew out of this fond we shall have 
ocoasion to examine when we turn to Grecian history ; nor can we quite 
disregard tliem liero. Our chief concern for tlio moment, however, is with 
the history of tlie Medo-Persiaii empire in its Asiatio and African aspects. 
It ie intereBting to reflect tliat this ompiro was tho greatest in mere geo. 
graphioal extent that the world had over soon, far greater blim Egypt, 
greater than tlie Assyrian empire at its widest roach, and greater than my 
empire ihat was to sueoeed it until moderii times, exoopt for the brief deoado 
wlieii Alexander the Great hold tlio destinies of the East and the West sub- 
jeot to his master will. 

It should be lemonibered, too, that this empire of tho Modes end Per- 
sians held sway for a much longer period than is sometimua assumed. Cyrus, 
the founder of the Modo-i*flr8iaii ompiro, came into power in tho year 660 b.q,, 
and the battle of Plattoa, in which tlio army of Xerxes was comiilotoly over- 
tlii'owii and the last Persian force tliat ever attempted to invade Europe 
completely shattered, took nlaoe less than three-quarters of a oontury later. 
One is prone at first thought to dato tlie fall of the Persian einpim fz-oin tliis 
latter event s but to do so is to take a very narrow or Europetui view of his- 
tory, Tho Persians did not iigaiii invade Greece, it is true, but Pe^ai^lll 
money beoome a disturbing influence in Giook political life and continiiod 
such for a oeiitury and a half, or as long as Greece nuiititained independent 
national existence. 

So powerful has been tho influence of Greece in an intollootual way that 
one is prone to forget how insignifleaut a people the riollonos were in regard 
to tliose matters which are usually made the tost of national suproinacy. 
Onee, and once only, aniiited Greece became a miglity factor In luternatioual 
warfare ; that exceptional time was the all-essential one, wlioii Greece drove 
back the Persian invaders. But the territory of Greece remained uuoliniiged 
after this momentous factor, and ncitlior tlion nor at any subsequeut 
period hod tho Greeks any thought of making wide conquests until tlio day 
of Agesilaiisj and tho aspirations of tliat Spartan chief, who at one time 
seemed likely to anticipate Alexander in a Persian conquest, wore cut short 
by those suicidal internal dissonsions which wore tho baiio of tho x^olitioal 
life of Greece at all periods of her liistoiy. Meantiinc, while lioino ^vas 
waxing strong in the West, she had not yet roiiolied the lioriKon of a world- 
influence, Persia remained, notwitlisiandiiig her defeat on Grecian territory, 
the undisputed mistress of Asia and tlieroforo Uie most powerful nation hi tho 
world, for more than two oenturios after the deatli of Gyrus. And then it 
was no Greek, but the oonqueror of Greece, tho Maoedoiiiiui Alexander, who 
wrested the sceptre from the Persian hand. 

Two oenturios and a half of supremacy 1 That does not seem a long 
period when one lias tho thousands of years of Egyptian liistory in mind or 
the other thousands when the plain of Mesopotamia was tho centre of tho 
Asiatic world. ^ Yot after all in tlie narrow view it will be iipparoiit that 
very few times in the world’s history has a single nation maintained suproui- 
aoy for a much longer period than two or throe oenturios. Egyptian history 
is very far from being a record of unbroken power, and the centre of Meso- 
potamia shifted from soutli to north and back again at intervals of a few 
GGiitnrieB at longest. Wlien, thoiefore, we conaidor fclio two and a half oen- 
turios of unbroken Persiaii power, and reflect liow enormously wide was the 
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extent o£ that dominant influence, it ia olear that we have to do with one of 
the greatest nations of which hiatory has any record. 

Of the very early history of Persia tliere is almost nothing known. From 
tho obelisk of Shalmaneser ll wo learn how after suceesafully invading tlie 
land of Nainri, tho Assyrian king inarohed into the territoiy of Parana 
(Persia) and received trilmte. This was in the year 880 b.o. Again trib- 
ute was oolleoted in 880, and in the following yooi’ the country was plundered 
and ravaged by the Assyrian army. About 813 Shamshi-Adad lY paid an 
unwolfioine visit to his province. From these and other I’aferencos we may 
conclude tlmt from the time tlie Indo-Europeans were fairly settled in tlie 
land, Parana was a dependency of tho Aasyr&n empire, rejoining its liberties 
whenever the fortunes of Assyria were at low ebb, antf losing them in a 
Goriespoiiding degree when a strong brain and hand held the rains in the 
oapitals on the Uijpor Tigris. Then, as we have seen, Persia fell into the 
liands of llio Soythian or Median emperor tliat ruled at Eobatana, from whom 
it was delivered by Cyrus tho Great. 

But before taking up the history of Persia, it is uecessary to say some- 
tliing about the kingdom of Elam, for as we shdl presently see, that was the 
land from which Cyrus came. Elam lay to the east and across a mountain 
range from Biirbylonia. Of tho early fortunee of the country — the time of 
Chodoiiaomor and other Elamite invaders of Babylonia we have now nothing 
to do ; wliat conoerns us is that in the eighth oeutui^ b.o., Teisras, the king 
of Persia obtained possession of the Elamite province of Anshan. In aS 
probability tho Persian conqueror gave the now territory to his son Cyrus I j 
for, acoording to Professor Sayoa,^ Cyrus L reigned in Anshan, whereas his 
brotlior, Ariaramnos, succeeded to tlie throne of Persia. Gyrus I was the great- 
gi'ondfather of Gyrus the Great, and Ariammnes bora a similar relation to 
Barius 1. lu his ^reat Behistan iueorlption, Baiius boasts that eight of lus 
anoesboi's, in two lines, hod been kings before him, from which it seems to 
fallow that not only Ariaramnes but aLso his son Arsomes must have enjoyed 
royal power. Pro&saor Sayce is here in agreement with the opinion of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson that Toispes conquered Aniahau and left it to Cyrus I„ 
and that his ancestral dominion was inherited by Ariaramnes, but no datrils 
ns to the manner of the division are known, and the evidence, as just suggested, 
is inferential. 

Thus we sec that a piece of tho oldest history has become the newest. 
It must be clearly imdersbood that Cyrus was not originally a king of Per- 
sia, but of the Elamite province of Anshaii— a district tliat by his time 
included Shushaii, the old Elamite capital, as ’(veil. Three years after the 
oonquost of Astyages, that is in 646 B.O., ho fii'st calls liimself king of the 
Pni'su (Persians), but not before. How he oame to bo lord of Persia, wo 
do not know, since this land was a totally different country from Elam, but 
it is extronicly probable that his now title had some connection wth tho 
overthrow of the Scythian emperor. It is on the statement of Dwins I that 
Cyrus has gone down in history as o Persian prince. Why this m so seems 
clear enough. Darius had to reconquer the disintegrated empire of Cyriw 
and Cambysea, Eind in doing so he wished to make himself appear the legiti- 
maio successor of his two great predeoessora ; therefore he makes Cyras, 
like himself, a Persian prince, and we have seen how far this is true. But 
from Cyras to Darius, ought we not to speak of the Elamite empire? 

With the reader in poasessiou of tliose facts, we now tuin to an account 
of the origins of the AchEsmenian dynasty end the reign of Cyrus tho 
Greab.<* 
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Cyrus’ fflthoi* W£ig» juBt fts Herodotus tells us, Oambyses (Ksmbujiyn), 
bis grandfnther Cytua, his great-grandfather Siapis (i.tf., Persian Chaispi, 
Grade Teiapos), We con oombine the ooutents of a cylinder of his, on 1J10 
one hand with the list of Darius’ ancestors in Herodotus (VII, 11), and 
on the other hand with Darius’ own statement in tlio great Rehistun insotip- 
tion. The last list is shorter by three than that of Herodotus; hut, as 
Darius says that eight of his family were kings, and that they reigjnad in 
two lines, while neither lie nor hie Buocessors in their maoriptions give the 
title of King to Ina immediate predocesBoi, we must asaurae that the Behistnn 
list of ancestors is somewhat curtailed ; and we can witli some probability 
draw ont the complete list in exact harmony with Herodotus. We shall 
indicate the kings by figure and give tlie names in tlie ordinoiy Greek form. 


t] 


I 

n. Gyrua. 

0. Cambyses. 

7. Cyrus (Great King). 

[ 8. Gainbyflofl (Great King). 


Aohsemenea. 

1 . ToLpee. 

2. CambyaaB. 
S« UTnifl* 

I 

4 . Toispeg. 


ArlaramucB. 

AimmoBi 

I 

Ilyataapes. 

0. Darius (Great King). , 


Aobromeiies (Persian Mdkhamani)^ unoestor of the whole family, is per- 
haps not an historical peTsonaga, but an epouymus hem Acoordiug to our 
caloulatioii Teispos, the first king, flourished about tlie year 780, therefore 
somewhat earlier than the foundation of the Median ominre, but somewlioro 
about the time which Herodotus nssigiis for tlie beginning of tlie indepen- 
dence of Media. Perhaps the rise of the provincial (^nnsiy is oonnocted 
witli the weakening of the Assyrian power in Iran. Now on the cylinder 
Cyrus calls himself and his forefathers up to Toispes not kings of Persia 
but kings of the city of Anshan.” Similarly on a lately discovered monu- 
ment of Btni greater importance, a Babylonian tablet, lie is otillod ‘^king of 
Anshau,” but also ^Mdiig of Persia.” It may be that the Aolimmoniaiis 
ruled in a part only of Persis ; but we have just os good a right to nssuino 
that, na Herodotus and Ctosias assort, Cyrus’ father at loosl was governor 
of the whole province. His mother, acoordiug to Herodotus, was the daugh- 
ter of Aatyages. This may veiy well be lustorioal, though tlio confirmation 
by the omole which describes hiiu ns a “mule” (Herod., I, 66) docs not 
go for much, einco these oracles are tolerably recent forgeries, and it is oon- 
ooivable that we have hero nothing more than an example of tlie well-known 
tendency of lords of now empires in the East to claim desaeiii, at least in 
the female line, from the legitimate dynasty. Ctesias, indeed, tells us tliat 
Cyrus afterwards manned a daughter of the dethroned Aslyages, Amytis 
^hioli was also the name of Astyagoa* sister, wife of Nebumiadiezzar). 
Of ooursQ this does not absolutely exolude the possibility of Cyrus being 
the eon of another daughter of the king. 
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Stripped of its romantic features, Herodotus’ narrative of the riaa of 
Cyrus IS m fundamental harmony with the new dooumenfc whi4 we 
on the Bubjecfc, in the shape of annals inacribed on a Babylonian 
Aocording to Herodotus, Cyrus and the Persians revolted f Seits tiie 
Mede, who was m league with him, was despatched against him. of 

the Median armv fought, hut another part went over to Cyrus or In 
a second battle Astyages was defeated and taken prisoner.'^ Now thMablet 
tells us among other things: «and against Cyrus king of Anshan, . . 

W 0 ^ and . . . faiituvegu, hiB ai-my revolted against him and in hands took, 
to Cyrus they gave him. Thereupon, it proceeds, Cyrus took Eobatana 
and carried ofi ncli booty to Analian. This summary amount of the Baby- 
lomau auualiBt by no means exoludes the supposition that Cyrus had fought 

agiunst Astyages. Both aocounta say that the treachery 
and fiutlilessuesB of the army procured Cyrus the viotory. We might even 
harmomae the Babylonian document with Ctesiaa’ narrative tliat C^na was 
at first hard pressed ond driven back as far os PaaergadA, if tliere were not 
other grounds, quite apart from its fabulous ombellmhments, wliich render 
this aoootmt improbable. 

The date of the overthrow of Astyages and the taking of Ecbatana is, 
ncoorduig to the Babylonian tablet, the sixth year j and, ns it is in the highest 
dogroQ probable that the years in this memorial are those of the Babylonian 
king Nabiuiaid [Nabonidus]] we must place these events in the year 660. 
Hitherto it has boon auppoaod, folloiving Herodotus, that the reign of Cyrus 
(669-629) was to bo reckoned from the fall of the Median empire, and that 
aoQordiugly the latter event was to be placed in 659. But now we see tliat 
Cyrus numbered his yeara from the time when he aaoended the throne in 
Persia.' Wliothor the revolt against Astyages began when he ascended the 
throne, we do not know. We may voiy well believe Herodotus (I, 8B9), 
tliat Cyrus treated Astyages well, down to his death. On this point Ctesiaa 
agrees with Herodotus. 

After the takhig of Eobatana, which made Cyras the Great King, he 
must have had enough to do to subdue the lands which had belonged to the 
Median empire. Little leliorneo can be placed on Ctesiaa* account of these 
struggles. Herodotus (1, 153) states timt the Baotrions, who according to 
Ctesiaa wore soon subdued, wore, like the SaoEB, not subjugated until after 
tlio conquest of Babylon. 

Tlio next war was against the powerful and wealthy king Cressus of 
Lydia, who ruled over nearly the whole western half of Asia Minor, It was 
a ooniinnatiou of tlie war between the Medes and Lydians vrbioh bad been 
broken off in 685. Hei'o again the story in Herodotus is embellished with 
many marvellous incidents, and is employed to exemplify moral dootrines. 
If CrossuB really began the war, he assuredly did so not frivolously but 
deliberately, in order to anticipate the inevitable attack. A fierce struggle 
SQOins to have taken place in Cappadocia (Herod,, 1, 76, and especially 
Polyronus, VII, 8, 1 et sej.), whioh already belonged to Cyrus. Ormsus 
retreated to prepare for onotlier campaign, but Cyrus followed hard after 
him, routed him when he offered battle, and captured his capital Sardis after 
a short siege. Not only Herodotus, but also apparently hia contemporaiy 
Xanthus tho Lydian, quite indopendeutly of Herodotus, told how Cyrus 
would have burned Croesus olive. However, Croesus was pardoned, after 
all, perhaps because some external oircumstauce interposed (because a sudden 


[1 Or latheT, aa tbs latest autborltlsa bold, of Blnm.] 
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sliowec prevented the fire from burning ?), or bocauee the oonquoror oliuugad 
his mina before it was too late, I'he pious and believing saw in the ovont a 
direct intervention of Apollo on behalf of tlie man who had honoured the 
Delphio ahi’ino so highly. 

The date of Oroasiis* fall is not quite certain. It may have been 647 or 
640, Whoii Cyrus luicl marched away, the Lydian Paotyaa, whom Cyrua 
littd appointed guardian of the treiiaures, raised a revolt, hut it was seedily 
put down by 3io king's generals. From that time forwards the Lydians 
never made the slightest attempt to shake off the Persian rule. 

But now began that etniggle of the Persians with the Greeks which has 
had so much importance for Sie history of tlio world. Tlie Lydioir kings 
liad subdued a number of Greek oitios in Asia Minor ; but oven these latter 
shrank from submitting to the still barbarous Persians, whose rule was far 
more oppressive, inasmuch as they rutldesaly required military service. 
But Harpagus, and other Persian leaders, quickly took ono Greek town 
after the other ; some, like Priene, were lUKod to the ground. Some of the 
louians, such as the Teions, and most of tho Phocicans, avoided slavery by 
emigrating. Miletus alone, the most flourisliiiig of all those cities, had early 
G 0 U 10 to an uiidemtaiiding with Cyrus, and Uie latter pledged himself to lay 
no heavier burden on it man Criesns had before him. In most of tho cities 
tho Poraians seem to liave set up tyrants, who gave thorn a bettor guarantee 
of obedience tlioji domocratio or aristocratic govorhinents, * In other respects 
they left tho Greeks alone, just as ilioy left tlioir oilier subjects alone, not 
meddling with their internal affairs so long os they paid tho iioeossary oon- 
tributioiifl, and supplied men and ships for their wars. Most of tho other 
peoples in tho west of Asia Minor submitted without inueh resistonoo, except 
the freedom-loving Lyoians. Driven into Xuuthus, tho oapital, they per- 
ished in a body rather than surrender. Some Cariaii cities also defended 
tliemselves stoutly. This may have given n Persian liore and tlioro on 
inkling, even then, that the little pooxilos on the western soa wore, after all, 
harder to manage than the nations of slaves in tlie interior of Asia, Sardis 
became and remained tlio mainstay of tho X^ersian rule in western Asia 
Minor. TJm goveruorship ivas one of tho most influential posts in the 
empire, and the governor socins to luive exercised a oeitoln siixiremacy over 
soma noighboui'ing governorships. 

Though Cyrus had made, and continued to make, oonquosts in the iiito- 
rior of Asia, he was still without the true capital of Asia, Babylon, the seal 
of primeval oivilisatiou, together with the rich oouniry in wbioh it lay, and 
the wide districts of Mesopotamia, Syria, and tlio border-lands over which it 
ruled. Before the capture of tlie city, in the summer of 639, a groat battle 
took place, in consoquoiice of which Cyrus ocou 2 ued ttie oa 2 >ital without any 
further serious fighting, since the Bnlwloiiian troops had miitiiiiod against 
tlioir king. Late in the autumn of 639 Cyrus raaroiiod into Babylon, Nabo- 
iiidus, the king, having previously suri-endered himself. The ontranoe of 
Cyrus took place on the 3rd Marahesliwan, which month correaponda nearly 
to our montli of November. If, as the strict rule requires, wo make tlie 
small remainder of the year after tho taking of tho city to be tho first year 
of Cyrus’ reign, then tho events in the text fall in 688. Aooording to 
Berosus, Cyrus appointed Naboiiidua governor of Karmaiiia, oast of Porsis; 
but in the annals inscribed on tho tablet it is said to bo recorded tliat Nabu- 
naid died when the oily was tolcen, Oyrns certainly did not put down tho 
Babylonian worship, as the Hebrew iJrophetB expected j he must even have 
been' impressed by the magnifloenoe of tne serviee in the richest oity of the 
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wolicU and by the vfiafc antijiuity of the ritefl. But ho was no more an adhe- 
I'eut of tho Babylonian religion, because the priests said he was, than Cam- 
b 3 rses and the Homan emperors were worshippers of the Egyptian gods, 
beonuae Egyptian monuments^ represent them as doing reverence to the gods 
exactly in me style of Egyptian kings. Sayce doubts whether Cyras could 
read their documents 5 we doubt whether Cyrns understood their language 
at all, and regard it as inconoeivable that he leai*ned their complicated 
writing; indeed, on the strength of all analogies, we may regard it as 
scarcely probable that he could wad and write at tdl. 

The countries subject to Babylon seem to have submitted without 
resistance to the Persians. The fortress of Ge^a alone, in the land of tho 
PliiliatinOB, periiaps defended itself for a time, On tlie other hand, some 
of the PhcBiiioion oities, wliioh offowd a sturdy wBistonce to other con* 
qiiorors, submitted immediately, and remained steadily obedient to the Per- 
Blaus down almost to tho end of the empire. It seems, however, that, as 
the real jn'op of the naval power of Persia, they were almost always treated 
with special ooneidoration by the latter. In the very first year of his reign 
in Babylon (588) Cyrus gave tho Jewish exiles in Babylon leave to return 
liomo. Comparativoly few availed themselyes of this permission, but these 
few formed me starting-point of a development whioh has been of iiifinite 
importance for tlie liistory of the world. 

Plow far to the east Cyrus extended his dominion we do not know, but it 
is probable that all the countries to the east which are mentioned in tlie older 
inscriptions of Darius as in sutneotion or rebellion were already subieot in the 
time of Cyrus. In this case Chorosmla (Eharozm, tlie modern luiiya) and 
Sogdiaiia (Sumaroand and Bokhara) belonged to liim. Agreeably with this, 
Alexander found a city of Cyrus (Cyropolis) on the Jaxartea, in the neigh- 
bourhood of tlie modern Khokand. He doubtless ruled also over large por- 
tions of the modern Afghanistan, though it is hardly likely that he eyer 
made his way into the laud of the IiuKis. The stoiy of his uusucoessful 
march on India sooms to have been invented by way of contrast to Alexander's 
fortunate exxiediiion. 


THE DEATH OJT OYBUB 

Diffoi'enl acoounts of Cyrus’ death wore early current. Herodotus rives 
the well-ltnowu d'ldaotio story of thebatlclo with Tomyris, ^ueen of the Mas- 
sagetoj, us the moat probable of many whioli wore told . 6 His account is ™uch 
too x>lctui'BBquo to be omitted here, notwithstanding its somewhat doubtful 

autlionticity. . - v. i • ti. i. 1 

** When Cyrus oonslderod the xieculiar oiroumstauoes of lus uirto, ne be- 

1 Loved himself more than human. He reflected also on the ppospwity of his 
arms, and that wherever he had extended his incursions, he had been fol- 
lowed by auooess and victory. 

“ Tho Massagotro wore then governed by a queen* who was a widow, and 
named Tomyris. Cyrus sent ambassadors to her with overtures of marriage j 
the queen* concluding tliat his real object was the poBseasion, not « her 
person, but her kingdom, forbade his approach. Cyrus, on finding theM 
moasuroa inoffectual. advanced to the Araxes, openly chsoovermg his hostile 

aasigns upon the Massegeto. He then Uuew a bi^ ^ 

river, for the passage of hie forces, which he afeo fortified with tnrroto. 

“ Whilst he was engaged in tliis difficult undertaking, Teinyns sent by her 
ambaesadors this message : ‘Sovereign of the Medcs, uncertain as you must 

i[. w.— VOL.H. 
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bo of tbe event, wo advise you to desist fi-om your present purpose. Be 
satisfied with tlie dominion of your own kingdom, and lot us iilono, seeing 
hoAv we govern our subjects. You will not, however, listen to this sEiIutnry 
counsel, loving anything rather than peace : If, then, you are really impatient 
to onoounter the MaBsagetro, give u^i your present labour of ooiistruoting a 
bridge ; wo will retire throe days’ march into our country, and you shall pass 
over at your leisure j or, if you liad ratlier reoeive us in your own territories, 
do you as much for us.’ On hearing this, Cyms called n oounoil of his 
prinolpEil oiBoers, and, laying the matter before them, desired their adyioe 
how to aot. They were unanimously of opinion, that ho should retire, and 
wait for Toniyris in his own dominions, 

** OroBsua the Lydian, who assisted at the meeting, was of a different senth 
ment, whieli he defended in this manner i ‘ I have before remarked, O king 1 
liiat eiiioe Providenoa has rendered me your captive, it becomes me to exert 
all my abilities in obviating whatever meiiaoas you with misfortune. I have 
been instructed in the sevei'e but useful school of adversity. If you wore 
immortal yourself, and commanded an army of immortals, my advice might 
bo justiy thought impertinent ; but if you ooiifesa yourself n hiiinan leader, 
of forces that are human, it bocoraos you to remember that sublunary events 
have a circular motion, and that their revolution does not permit the same 
man always to be fortunate. Upon this present subject of debate I dissent 
from the majority. If you await the enemy in your own dominions, a defeat 
may olianoe to lose you all your empire ; the viotorious Massagotro, instead of 
retreating to their own, will make farther inroad into your territories, If 
you conquer, you will still be a loser by that iiilerval of time and place which 
must be neoessailly employed in the pursuit. 1 will suppose that, after 
victory, you will instantly advance into the dominions of Tomyris i yet can 
Cyrus the sou of Cambysos, without disgrace and infamy, retire one foot of 
ground from a female adversary ? I would thei'eforo reoommend, that having 
passed over witli our army, we proceed on our march till wo meet tho enemy j 
Uien let us contend for victory and honour. I have been informed tliat the 
MasBagetm lead a life of the lueivnoat poverty, ignorant of Persian faro, and 
of Persian delioaoies. Let these therefore be left behind in our camp : lot 
there be abundance of food prepared, costly viands, and flowing goblets of 
wiiio. With these let us leave tue less oifoctiye of the troop, and with tho 
rest again retire towards the river. If I err not, the foe will be allurod by 
tile sight of our luxurious preparations, and afford ns a noble occasion of 
vioto^ and glory.’ 

“ The result of the debate was, that Cyrus preferred the sentiments of 
Orcesua : he therefore returned for answer to Tomyris, that lie would 
advance tho space into her dominions whioh she had piopoaod. She was 
faithful to her ougagemont, and retired acooi'diugly : Cyiois then formally 
delegated his authority to Ills son Cambyses ; and above all recommended 
Orcesua to his care, as one whom, if the projected expedition should fail, it 
would be his interest to distinguish by every possible mark of reverenoo and 
lionour. He then dismissed them into Persia, and passed the river with his 
forees. 

“ As soon as ho had advanced beyond the Araxes into the land of tho 
MaaaagctDB, he saw in Uie night this vision : He behold tire cldost son of 
Hystaspes havii^ wings upon his shoulders ] oue of which overshadowed 
Asia, the other Europe. Hystaspes was tho son of Araamis, of tho family 
of the Aehromenides j the name of his eldest son wos Darius, a youtli of 
about twenty, who had been left behind in Persia as not yet oi age fop 
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military aervico. Cyrua awoke, and revolved the matter in hia mind ; as it 
appeared to him of aenons importonoci lie sent for Hyataspea to his presence, 
and, diamiaaing hia attendants, * Hystaapes,’ said tlie Icing, ‘ I will explain 
to you my Masons, why I am satianed beyond all dispute that your son is 
now on^ged in seditious demgna against me and my authority. The gods, 
whose lavour I enjoy, disclose to mo all thoae events whion menace my 
seouiity. In the night juat passed, I beheld your eldest son having wings 
upon Ills shoulders, one of which overshadowed Asia, tho other Europe ; 
from wliioh I draw certain conclusions that he is engaged in aota of treachery 
against me. Do you therefore return instantly to Peraia j and take care, 
that when I return victorious from my present expedition, your son may 
give me a satisfactory explanation of his conduct.* 

“ Tho atroiiff apprehenaion of tho treachery of Darius induced Cyrus thus 
to address the rather ; but the vision in reality imported that the death of 
Cyrus was at hand, and that Darius should succeed to hia power. * Far be 
it, 0 king ! ’ said Hyataapes in reply, * from any man of Persian origin to 
form conapiraoioB against his soyereigii: if such there, be, let immediate 
death be his portion. You have raised tho Persians from slavery to freedom j 
from subjects, you iiavo made them maaters : if a vision has informed you that 
my son cfesigna anytliing against you, to you and to your disposal 1 shall de- 
liver him.’ Hystaspes, after this interview, passed the Araxes on his return 
to Persia, fully intending to watch over his son, and deliver him to C^nis. 

« Cyrus, advancing a day’s march from the Araxei^ followed, in all re- 
speots, the oounsd ot Croesus ; and leaving behind him the troops upon 
whioh he had less dependence, he returned with hie choicest men towards 
the Araxes. A detachment of about the third part of the army of the Mas- 
sagotcQ attacked the Persians whom Gyrus hod left, and, after a feeble con* 
diet, put them to the sword. When the slaughter ceased, they observed 
tho luxuries which had artfully been prepared ; and yielding to the allure- 
ment, they indulged themselyea in feasting and wine, till drunkonnesa and 
sleep overcame them. In this situation the Persians attacked them : several 
were slain, but the greater part were made prisoners, among whom was 
Bpargapiscs, their leader, tlie son of Xoniyris. 

*^Ab soon as the queen heard of the defeat of her forces, and the capture 
of her son, slie despatched a messenger to Cyrus with these words ; * Cyrus, 
insatiable as you are of blood, bo not too elate with your recent success. 
When you yourself are overcome with wine, wliat follies do you not commit? 
By entering your bodies, it renders your language more insulting. By this 
poison you have oonquered my sou, and neitlier by your prudence nor your 
valour. I venture a second time to advise wliat it will be certninij your 
interest to follow. Restore ray son to liberty, and, satisfied with the disgrace 
you have put upon a third part of the Masaagetee, depart from these realms 
unhurt. If you will not do tliia, I swear by the Sun, the great god of the 
MaBsagotes, that, insatiable as you are of blood, I will give you your fill of it.’ 

” TSiese words made but little impression upon Cyrus. The son of 
Toinyris, when, recovering from his inebriated state, he knew tlie misfor- 
tune which had befallen liim, entreated Cyrus to release him from his bonds ; 
he obtained his liberty, and immediately destroyed himself. 

“ On the refusal of Cyrus to listen to her counsel, Torayris collected all 
her forces : a battle ensued, and of all the oonfiiots which ever took place 
amongst barbarians, this ^vas I believe by far tlie moat obstinately disputed. 
According to such particulars as I have been able to collect, the engagement 
began by a shower of arrows poured on both sides, from an interval of sotne 
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diafcftiioe ; when theeo were [ill Bpent, they fought with tlieiv ewonls and 
Hpeai’a, and for a long time neithov party gained the smallest advfuiltigo : the 
Massagotas nrere at loiigtli victorious, Uio greater part of the Persians wore 
slain, Cyrus himself also fell ; and thus lerminalod a roign of twenty-nine 
yeara. When after dLligeiit soai’cli hU body was found, Toinyiis directed 
hifl head to bo tlirowii into a veseel filled with liuumii blood, and having 
insulted and mutilated tlie dead body, exclaimed, * Survivor and conqueror 
Eis I am, thou hast ruined my peace by the sucoessful stratagem against niy 
son ; but I will give thee now, as 1 have tliroatenod, thy fill of blood.’ — 
This account of tlie end of Cyrus seems to mo most oonsistont with jivobn- 
although tliero are many otlierand different relations. *’ o 
K we nocopt Herodotus’ statements, wo must look for the Mossagetro be- 
yond the Jaxartos. In Oteaias Cyrus is mortally wounded in battle with the 
‘Doi!b\ee6,wl\o iwebaUy dwelt nesir the Middle or XIy\iev Oxue. A fragment 
of Beroaus says that Cyrus fell in the land of the Dai (Dalito), in the 
luodern Turkoman desert, perhaps in the soufchorn or southwostoni portion 
of it ; this nocoiiiit may very well ho derived from aoiitcinporary Babylonian 
records. Be that as it may, Gyrus luel liis death in bfittlo with a savage 
tribe of the nortlieast. The haltle was probably lost, but the Persians 
rescued his body, wlkioh was buried ni Pasargada, in iho anciout land of his 
moe. To this day there is to bo soon at Murghab, north of Porsopolis (on 
the telegraph line from Ahushohr to Teheran), ilio empty tomb niid other 
lemalns of the great mauBoleinn, which Aristobulua, a companion of Alex- 
ander, deseribeef from his own obaorviitiou ; and on some xMllni's there the 
inscription is to be read: “I am Cyrus, the Icing, the Aohuemoninn.” Till 
lately the same inscription was also to be found high on the pillar which 
bears In bas-reliof a winged figure of a king. This figure is furnished with 
a “pslient,” «.e., such an oriiamontod crown as is worn by kings and gods on 
Egyptian monuments. This was no doubt meant by Cambyses ns a special 
mark of honour to his fatlier, whoso monument must have required years to 
finish. It is quite naturtd that the anoioiit art of Egypt should have inacle 
a deep impresaiou even upon those of its conquerors who In other respects 
had little liking for Egyptian ways.6 


OHAllAOTER AND INPLUNNOU Off CYIIUB 

Gyrus played too great a part in the world and did too much for tlie 
progress of bumbinity tliab wo should leave him without some account of 
the cliaracter and iunuoiioe on history of a man of whom oven bo cynical a 
historian as Eduard Meyer has said, tersely hut in words that demand 
special emphasis, “ To honour and spare an adversary of eqwd hirthy ojioe 
he^ had been oonqueredy rentamed a prmUffe of all Mo suGGCBsofo" After 
this wo must indeed expect eulogy, nut tlio Bhoi“t extracts given here, the 
first ancient and the hist modern, aro both founded on careful and loving 
study of the man’s cliaracter. c 


Xmopho'iCB Estimate of Oynn 

Tlio reflection once occurred to me, how many demoorncios have been din- 
solved by men who chose to live under some other goverumoiit r&tlior tliiiii a 
democracy ; how many monarchies, and liow many oligarchies, liavo boon 
overtlirown by the people ; and how many individuals, who Inivo tried to 
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establidli tyrannies, have, some of tbem, boon at once entirely destroyed, 
while others, if tliey^ have oontinned to leigti for any length of time, have 
been admired as wise and fortunate men. I had observed, too, 1 thought, 
many masters, in their own private houses, some indeed having many ser' 
vauts, but some only very few, and yet utterly unable to keep those few 
entirely obedient to their commands. Wliile 1 was reflecting upon these 
things, 1 came to this judgment upon them i that to man, snob is his natui'e, 
it was easier to rule every other sort of creature than to rule man, But when 
1 considered that tliero was Cyrus tlie Persian, who had rendered many men, 
many cities, and many nations, obedient to him, 1 was then necessitated to 
ohango my opinion, and to think that to i^ule men is not among the things 
that are impossible, or even difHoult, if a person undertakes it with under- 
standing and skill. I knew tliat there were some who willingly obeyed 
Cyrus, tliat were many days' journey, and others that wei'e even some 
months' journey, distant from him j some, too, who had never seen him, and 
some who knew very well that they never should see him ; and yet they 
readily submitted to his government ; for he so for excelled all other kings, 
as well those tliat had received tlioii' dominion from their foiefatliers, as 
tliosa that liad acquired it by their own efforts, that the Scythian, for 
examiile, though his people be very numerous, is unable to obtain the 
dominion over any otlier nation, but rests j$atisfled if ho can hut coatinue 
to rule his own; so it is with the Thracian king in regard to tlie Thracians, 
and wLlii the Illyrian king in regard to tlie Illyrians ; and so it is with other 
nations, as many as I have heard of j for the nations of Europe, at least, are 
said to be independent and detached from each other. But Cyrus, fliiding, 
in like manner, the nations of Asia independent, and setting out with a little 
army of Persians, obtained tlie dominion over tlie Msdos by their own choice, 
and over the Hyi’oonians in a similar manner he subdued the Syrians, Assyr- 
ians, Arabians, Cappadooians, both the Phrygians, the Lydians, Cariaiis, Phee- 
uiciiuis, and Babylonians ; he had under his rule the Baotrians, Indians, and 
Oilicians, as well as the Saoians, Paphlagonians, and Magadidima, and many 
other nations of whom we cannot enumerate even the nemes. He liad domin- 
ion over the Greeks that were settled in Asia ; and, going down to the sea, 
over the Cyprians and Egyptians. Those nations he ruled, thougn they spoke 
neither the same language with himself nor with one another; yet he was 
able to extend the fem- of hiiuflelf over so great ji part of the world that ho 
astonished all, and no one attempted anything against him. He was able to 
inspire all with so great a desire of pleasing him, that they ever desired to 
be ffoveniod by his opinion j and be attached to himself so mimy nations as 
it would bo a labour to enumerate, which way soever we should ooiiimenoe 
our course from his palace, whether towards the east, west, north, or south.** 


A Modern of the Ohceyaeter and Importance of Oyrm 

The giant figure of Cyrus the Great appears all the more in 

BUiilight^by contrast with the surrounding gloom]. He is fitly called the 
Groat, as teloiiging to the small number of the immortals to whom human ty 
cannot deny this highest title. If he bo great, it is booatise lie attained un- 
heaid-of succesa with insignificaiit means. With the assistance of his sou 

Shte oominaes founded empi™ woh as Uie 
even in the day of their highest power i an ompii-e which stretched 
Ponto EtainuB to Merod, 6oin Qjowib to the Oxua and <*6 Miw s tlie first 
tetrld-tti^ the reiam of Aleiander hefoifl Alexander e time. 
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But ha wuB noi^ like the kttar, oppoaecl to a liuga and crumbling mon- 
aiHiliy, Eilready in tlie death agony, an easy prey to any loader of mercenaries, 
and proved to bo so by AgosuaiiB in Asia Minor, and by Amyiilas in Egypt; 
he wag not, like Aloxondei', victorious oyer a sinall, dommaiit nation, whioli, 
in I'OQompense for its narrow-minded policy, stood alone in tlie last decisive 
straggle, while ho himself had an army of better morale and greater skill, 
with netter weapons and superior immbers — a really overwhelming force, 
On tlie Qontrary, lie led a haudfnl of Persians against four nations, the larg- 
est and most powerful of tlieir time ; against the two powers whioli had ovei^ 
come the greatest of all military states, the powers which had destroyed 
Asshur. The two rising kingdoms of Media and Lydia were in the full 
vigour of their youth, and had hurried from victory to victory, from conquest 
to conquest; the power and prosperity of the two ancient civilised peoples of 
Uie Nila and Euphrates dated from tlie very beginning of history ancllmu risen 
anew and more formidable from every defeat ; but he dung them all in the 
dust forever. 

He was groat, too, if it bo great to light luid even to full for tho sake of 
justice. He is no proconsul, to turn, like a matrioido, against the reimblio 
the sword with winch she had entrusted him ; no Albaiiiiin cliiof, Frankish 
king, or Mongolian khan to fall on foreign ooimtiies for the purpono of 
satisfying the greed for prey and lust of war proper to his race but a king 
who, attacked by Media, attacko{l by tho coalition of Lydia witli Babylon 
and Egypt, only draws tho sword in dofenoo of tlio double crown of his 
ancestors — the most legitimate of all oonquorors. 

More than this, he was the moat humane, Ilia shield is Btauiod by no 
horrible deeds of blood, of frightful revenge and oruolty, such as disgrace 
the son of Olympias. He spared, and made gifts to conquered enemies, 
Even after the second subjugation of tho treaolierouB Lydians, he would not 
permit them to be destroyed by iliousonds, as Aloxander did in tho case of 
the heroes of Tyre, of the Posargadee who were faithful oven unto death, of 
the nobility of Persia, or of tho Sogdianiaus in revenge for their yiotory, 
as evoii the great Roman slaughtered his onemles at Thapaus and the 
betrayed Usipetii, and as the Franlca slew tlie Saxons at the massacre on tlie 
Allor. He did not, like tlie Macedonian at Persepolis, burn and destroy 
hostile oapitaJs; ho did not mutilate captive kings and leaders, nor drag 
them round the walls as tlie latter did Bessus and the lion of Gfazn ; nor send 
them to tho scaffold ns the Roman sent the chivalrous king of the Arverii* 
ians ; he did not basely murder his own countrymen as tho ** crazy god,” 
Alexander, murdered the Branoliidie, CHtus, and tho grey-hairod I’ai'monio. 
Oriental as he was, and belonging to a savage 2ieoplo and a far earlier period, 
he is still always far more humane. 

Thus he was the greatest, far beyond the spirit of his nation and his 
ago, antiolpating the romotest future both as man and statesman. Bo- 
cause no wido stream of blood separated him from the yanquislicd, lie found 
tho only possible basis for his giant structure in tho raising of conquerors 
and conquered to equal privileges. With the certainty of victory, the dar- 
ing trust which belongs to the greatest, he could see and spare ilio subject 
in the enemy, raise the conquered at once to the rank of oltizoii, entrust his 
army to Mazares the Mode, and to Harpagua tlio Median grandee, prince, 
and general ; in the newly coiiqucpcd Lydia he could veuturo to invest tlie 
Lydian dynasts with the civil iiower, and to set iqi as rulers in lonia 
the native ariatooraoy, in Judea the descendant of the ancient kings and 
high priests. 
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It wtvB ill pcoordance "with liiy tcaohings that liis son marched isi the 
feative procession of the people in newly conquered Babylon, and after the 
conquest of Egypt euti-usted tlm civil administration, -with the capital 
Sais, to an Egyptian, Psamthek's admiral, Uzahoraem, the son of the high 
priest of Sais, who held it as “ the king^s oousin,” viceroy, and on whose 
withdrawal the Egyptian prince Aahmea was associated with the Persian 
Aryandea. 

Thus CyruB divided the civil and military adminUtration, a new depar- 
ture amongst onentals, and long luiooniprehonded and uniinitatod. The mili- 
tary power he reserved to his faithful Modes and Persians i the civil ho 
bestowed on native princes, and so arranged an automatic system whioli 
created tlie best bulwark against the loss of the border provinces, a bulwark 
which nil the mistakes and crimes and all the cowardice of his successors 
destroYod only after tlie expiration of two hundred years — a result different 
indeed from the ephemeral creation which Alexander cemented with die blood 
of whole nations. 

But gentlanaas and mercy constituted also the best policy. For defeating 
opponents without a battle they were the sharpest of weapons, carried by a 
commanding personality who not only compelled the admiration of his own 
people, but also brought liis enemies to their knees, and sliowcd his victory 
in tlte light of an inevitable decree of fate, thus infusing dejection and 
treachery into the ranks of the enemy. Who is there that approaches him ? 
Pie is not only beloved by his own people as a fatliei inooinpai'able in every 
way, not only does all the splendom* of story play round him as z'ound 
Alexander and Ohailemagne, but legends also have mustered about him, and 
the poetry of Xencmlion and Antiswenes glorifies and ideahses him. TJie 
Meclian prince and the Egyptian admiinl, the nobility and priesthood of 
Babylon, as well as the Gre& oaptdDS of the kings of the Lydiaiis and 
Egyptians, witli Eiirybates of Ephesus and Phones of HolioarnassaB, throw 
themsdves at Ms feet voluntarily, and to the betrayal of their own rulers ; 
without a struggle the greatest empires, the two conquerors of Nineveh, 
surrender to him boUi themselves and tlieir own kin^s in chains, as had been 
done to none other j even Tyre, tliat proud and mighty oity, unconpuered 
and unconquerable, with whose lion courage his predecessor and hfs suc- 
cosBor, Nebuchadrezzar and Alexander al^e, wrestled so fiercely and so 
long, did homage to him of her own free will, ae did the eeo-king of Samos, 
which was as fai* beyond reach as Tyin herself. Above all, tlie fittle people 
of the Jews hailed him at the waters of Babylon as they have done no mortal 
before or since, as the victor and rescuer, the liberator and saviour, the 
favoured of God and lord of tiio earth. 

He rewarded them for it and so purchased for himself the most exalted, 
the most undying greatness : amongst all the rulers of the East whom we 
BOO conquering, destroying, murderingi and deporting, he is the only one who 
raised a downtrodden people from the dust, siiatohod it from its brethren’s 
fate of annihilation, restored it to its existence as a nation under princes of 
its own race, to its own peculiar development and its minion in the histoi^ 
of the world. He saved it, os he did his own people, which owed lo him its 
consecration to eternal youth in history ; so that, in spite of all the stOTms 
which have raged over it, it has escaped the fate of the thousand tribes w^h 
traversed the wide country of Iran before and after it, and are now vanished 

and forgotten, _ , . t » 1.1. 

Thus the oonsequonces of hie floliievemonte ore lasting, though in the 

course of thousands of years those aoliievemonts themselves hove vanished, 
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lik® all earthly thiiiga. He was not the product and child of his age, like tlie 
son of Philip, the nephew of Marius, the son of Pepin, or the offaprinp of the 
Kevolutioii; but lie was its creator and father, solitary and unique in 
the world’s hisfcoi^ j he took firmer grip of the wheel of time than any other 
mortal i in the term of his life he brought an epoch to its close, snatched the 
loriMiip of the earth from the Semites and Egyptians, and won it for the 
Aryans for sU time./ 


OAMBYSES 

Cyrus becmeathed the crown to his eldest child, ICainbujiya, called hy the 
Greeks Oanmyees, anti tliC govommenl of several provinces to Bardins 
(Smerdis), his second son. He thought that this pre-sottloment of the huo- 
oession would prevent the disputes usually accruing to the auooession of a 
new king in the East. But this hope was disappointod, Oambysos had 
hardly ascended the tlirono when he murdered his brother ; but the crime 
•was committed with such care and secrecy Uiat it passed unnoticed by tlie 
people, and it was thought by the subjeots and court that Bardius was sliut 
up in some distant palace in Media, from whonoo ho would shortly reappear, 

Freed from a rival who might have been dangerous, Oambysos then gave 
his full attention to wai’. Alone among the great nations of the old world, 
Egypt, protected by the desert and the marshes of tlie Delta, was able to 
wi&stond tlie power of the Persians, and followed in peace Uio course of her 
development. Since his unfortunate intervention in Lydia, Aahinos had 
always avoided any ground for strife with his neighbours. His ambition 
went no further than the establishment of the old suzerainty of Egypt in 
Oypras, Thanks to tliia prudence, he lived on amicable terms with Cyrus, 
and profited by twonty-fivo years of tranquillity to develop the natural 
resources of his country. The course of the canals was repaired and 
enlarged, agrioultnre was encouraged, and commerce extended. 

Blit it Area impossible to Avithstoiid the Iiatred of his subjects, and it com- 
passed his min. Cyrus dead, Aahmea resigned himself to war. There ivas 
no lack of serious counts against him : ho had made an alliance i^itli Lydia ; 
lie had intrigued with Cluddea; and Gambyses, boiiig young, was mure dis- 
posed to excite than to oalm the ivarlike spirit of his compatriois. According 
to the Persiaim, Combyses asked the daughter of the old king in marriage, 
hoping tliat his refusal would furnish liim with an insult to avenge. But 
Aahmos substituted Kitetis the daughter of XJah-ab-Ru for his own daughter. 
Sometime afterwards, ivhen Oambysos ivas with her, he called lior by the name 
of her protended father ; whereupon she said : “ I boo, O king I that thou 
dost not suspect how thou hast been deceived by Amasis [Aahmos] ; ho took 
me, loaded me with jewels, and sent me to thee as his own daughter. It is 
true I am the child of Apries [Uah-ab-Ba] who was his lord and master, until 
he rebelled and was put to death with Uio other Egyptians.” The anger 
of Cainbysea, son of Cyins, Avas Urns roused, and he took up arms against 
Egypt, 

In Egypt the story was different i Nitotis was sent to Cyras, and she Avas 
the mother of Cambyses, and the conquest was only the re-estahlishmont of 
the legitimate family against the usurper Aahmes; and thus Cambyses 
ascended the throne, less in the oliaracter of a conqueror, tlitui in that of 
Uah-ah-Ba’s grandson. It was by an equally jmerile fiction that the 
Egyptians in their decadence consoled themselves for their Aveakness and 
disgrace. Always proud of their past glory, but henceforth powerloss to 
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conquer, they pretended that they were only vanquished and governed by 
th.euiselveSt It was not Persia that imposed her kmg upon Egyptt but 
Egypt who loaned hera to Persia and thence to the rest of the wofld. The 
desert and marshes foimed a pei'feet bulwark for the Delta against the 
attacks of the Asiatic princes. There were ninety leagues of diatance, which 
no army could traverse in less than three weeks, between the last important 
garrison of Syria and Lake Serbon, where the Egyptian outposts were 
encamped. ^In times past the stretch of desert was less, hut the incursions 
of the Assyrians and Chaldeans liad depopulated the country and given over 
to the nomadic Arabs regions which had boon formerly quite accessible. 
An unforeseen event, however, showed Oambysea a way out of the difficulty. 
Phaiies of Halicarnassus, one of the generals of Aalrnies, deserted, and ded to 
Persia. He was a man of judgment and energy, and fully acquainted with 
Egypt. He advised the king to make friends with the sheikh who governed 
the coast, and get a passport from liim j so the Arab had camels, loaded with 
sufficient water for Idle whole army, stationed all along the road. 

On arriving at Pelusium, the Persians learned that Aahmes was dead, and 
that ho had been murdered by Psamthde III. In spite of their confidence 
in tlieir gods and tiiemselves, the Egyptians now oj^an to bo alarmed. 
They were not only threatened by the nations of the Tjgris and Eimhrates, 
but the whole of Asia and tlio HeUespont also seemed ready to invade them. 
The allies upon whom Aahmes had counted, such as Polyorntos of Samoa, 
and old subjeota like those of Cyprus, had abandoned his cause, whioh now 
seemed h^^less, and supplied the Persians with forces. The people, coH' 
Burned with fear of the invader, regarded the slightest phenomenon of nature 
as a bad sign. Rain is rare in tlie Thebald, and etorms rarely come more 
than once or twice in a century; so, os some days after tlie accession of 
Psamthek, ** miu fell in torrents at Thebes, which was a rare event, the 


battle before Pelusium was fought with the bravery of despair.” 

Phanes had left his ehildren in Egypt. His old soldiers, the Gariana, 
and tlie loniaiis in the servioe of the Pharaoh, killed them before his eyes, 
poured their blood into a goblet half full of wine, and after drinking the 
mixture, they dashed like madmen into the thickest of the fight. Towards 
evening the Egyptian line began to waver, and the rout began. Instead of 
rallying ilie rest of his foroes, and defending the pess^e of the canals, 
Psamthek lost his head and took refu^ in Memphis. Cambyses sent to 
demand his surrender, hut the maddened people killed the envoys. After a 
siege of some days, the town opened the gatea, and Upper E^pt submitted 
without further resistance j and the Libyans and Cyreniaus offered a tribute 
without even waiting for it to be demanded. It is said that ten days after 
ilie snrrondei’ of Mempliis, the conqueror wishing to test the imperturb- 
ability of his prisonei', gave orders for his daughter, who was dressed as a 
slave, his sons, and the sons of the chief Egyptians to march past him on their 
way to their oxeoution. But Psamthek saw the procession without evincing 

Tl#* Vl^ 


despair* Cainbyaes, astonished at this display of despair in a man who Juiu 
seemed so self-controlled, sent to ask him tlie reason of Ins grief, whereupon 
lie said : “ 0 son of Cyrus, my personal misfortunes are too great for tears, 

Imf' an wifli f]inaa n-f TUTT fi'mnd- Whflll A IHAll fsUs frOUl luXlUT Slid 
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all the Persians present also began to weojJt So Oiunbysoa, fcouolied with 
oouipaBsion, treated Mb prisoner like a king, and would probably have 
replaced hhn as a vassal on tlie throne, had he not laainod that n conspiruoy 
was being fonnod against him ; ho thereforo entrusted the government of Egypt 
to Aryondee, the I'ersiau. 

Thus, for the first time in tlie memory of man, the Old World was under 
one master ; but it was impossiblo to keep tlio people of tlie OauoaBus and 
those of Egy2)t, tlie Greeks of Asia Minor and the Iranians of Media, the 
Scythians of Baotriona and the Semins of the Euphrates, under one ruler, 
BO the empire dissolved ns quickly os it had been formed. 

At first Onmbyaes tried to win over his new suhjeota by complying with 
their oustoms. He adopted tlie double oartouohe, the protocol, and the royal 
costume of the Pharaohs ; and in the double hope of apposing their personal 
rancour end of ooiioiliating tlie loyalist party, he repaired to Saia, violated 
the tomb of Aohnios, and burnt liia miiiniiiy j and lifter aooomplislimg this 
posthumous act of justice, he treated liiulike, tlie widow of the iisurpor, with 
deference and sent her back to lior parents* He gave orders for the ovocu- 
ation of the great temple of Hit, whore Persian troops were installed to the 
gi'oafc distress of the devotoos, and icpairod the harm liioy had done at his 
own expense. His zeiil oven lod linn to reoeivo instruction in tlie Egyptian 
religion, and to be initiated in the mysterioH of tlie goddess, by the priest 
Uzaliarrasenti, In fact, he acted in Egypt as his fatlior had done in Baby- 
lon, and lie had his reasons for this oondescenslon to the vanquished, for no 
hoped to make Memphis and tlie Delta tlie basis for his operations in sontlieru 
Airioa. He seemed to care little about the voluntary siibmission of Cyrone j 
at least Dorian tradition maintains that he scornocl the gifts of Arcesilaus 
III and gave to his soldiers, in liandfuls, the five hundred minus (E^ptinn 
measure) of gold which tlie prince had paid him us a tribute. Tlio ureeks 
of Libya were not ricli enough to arouse interest, but the fame of Curtilage, 
exaggerated by time and distance, excited his oupiiUty. Carthago was tlien 
at the height of her grandeur. She oomniandecl tlio old l^hoinioian settle- 
ments in Sicily, Africa, and Spain, her navy lind unrivalled sway over the 
western basin of the Moditerranean, and her merchants penetrated into the 
distant fabulous regions of soutliern Europe and Mauretania. 

At first Cambyses ivished to attack the city by sea, but the Elumiioinns 
who manned her fleet deoUnod to aet against their oolouy. Forced there- 
fore to approach it by land, he sent to Thebes an army of fifty thousand 
men to take possessiou of the oasis of Ammon, tind to clear the road for the 
rest of the troops. The fato of this avant-ffarde was never oloarly learnt. 
It crossed the great oasis, and took a northeasterly course towards tho tem- 
ple of Ammon. The natives relate that when halfway, it was surprised by 
a Sudaneae storm, and was buried under tho heaps of sand. This story was 
probably true, for it never reachod tlio oasis, and never returned to Egypt, 
The expedition towards the south promised to bo moro foriunato, for it 
seemed tliat there would not bo great difiiciiLty in reaching tho heart of 
Africa if it went up the Nile. Oambysea liad the country explored by spies, 
and their account led him to start off from Memphis at the head of an army. 
The expedition was partially a aiiooesa, and partially a failure. It seems 
that the invaders went up the Nile as far ns Napata, and tlien pushed right 
noroaa the desert in the direction of Berua j their provisions were exhaiisied 
when they were a quarter of tho way there, and famine forced them to retreat, 
aftea^ horiiig lost several lives. The result of the expedition was tho sub- 
jugation of the cantons of Nubia, nearest to Syone, to tJio Persian dominion; 
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however, the Egyptian people, always disposed to beliovo unfavourable 
repMta of their maaters, only took the failure at Berua into consideration.! 

Cambyses had from hie infancy been subject to epileptic fits, during 
whioh he wm quit© furious and uncousoious of his aotions. The failure of 
Jus efforts m Afiioa increased his Ulness, and added to iiie frequency and 
length of the attaclcs j he lost his former political power, and gave full ding 
to his naturally violent temper. The Apia bull had died during hia absence, 
and after the expiration of the regulation number of days of mourning for 
the departed, a new Apis had been installed, when tlie Persian army returned 
from Memphis. 

Finding the town Cambyses thought it was rejoicing at his mia- 

fortunoa, and he sent for tlie magistrates and priests, and condemned them to 
punishment without listening to their explanations. The ox was brought 
to him, and he stabbed it wim liis dagger in the thigh. The animal expired 
a few days later, and tlie saorilege caused more excitement amid tlie devotees, 
than the ruin of the country. The rancour of the people was increased 
when the^ saw the conqueror now as active in offending their deities as he 
hod previously been anxious to conciliate them, He entered the temple of 
P^i and mocked at the grotesque forms under whicli this god wss wor- 
shipped. He violated the ancient tombs so as to examine we mummies. 
Even the Aryans and tlie people of hia court were not safe from, his rage. 
He killed hia own sister, whom he had married in spite of the law forbidding 
marriage between ohildren of the same father and mother. He killed the 
son of Prexaspes [by shooting an arrow into his heaii; as a proof that his 
aim was not the unsteadier for driuk^, he buried twelve of the Persian 
generals alive, ordered the execution of Greesus, and then, repenting of his 
precipitancy, condemned the officers who had not executed the order, which 
he regretted having given. The Egyptians maintained tliat the gods struck 
him witli madness as a punishment lor his sacrilegious conduct. 

As there was nothing to detain him longer on the banks of the Mle, he 
stoi’ted oil his return to Asia. On arriving at the north of Syria, he was 
met by a herald, who prodaimed, within earshot of the whole army, that 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, had ceased to reign, and Bardius, son of Gyrus, was 
now king in his place. Oambynes thought at hrst that bis orders had not 
been obeyed, and tiiat his brother’s life had been spared by the man sent to 
assassinate him. But he soon learned that his orders nad been only too 
faithfully fulfilled, and he bemoaned the useless ciime, when he found that 
the usurper was a oertoin Gaumata, or Gometes, so sti'ikingly like Bardins 
tliat the people were easily deceived, This Gaumata had a brother Pati- 
zeitlies, to whom Cambyses had entrusted the care of his household* They 
wore both oogiiisant of the death of Bardius, but they knew that the majority 
of the Peraifliis were still ignorant of his death, and believed that the prince 
was still alive. 

Gaumata therefore incited the rebellion in the town of Pasargoda at 
the beginning of March, 622, and after a litUe hesitation Persia and Media 
and the body of the empire declared in his favour and solemnly accepted 


fiThe cxwt fortunes of tho escpedlUon to Ethiopia have always been a matter o£ historical 
fUsDutc. Dr. Prasek hns recontly made a most oritioal eiflminatbn of all the anoleut accounlB, 
nan ooneludeei '• There seeniB to be no mod leaeon to doubt that Cambyeee wohed Nspata, and 
overthrew the old Ethiopian kingdom, -miich to he euro atbs later re-eatabhehei at ATeratf. Jtat, 
Xming through tlie aSndy desert in the terrible heat of the summer, the Peratan ar^had to 
endure we agonies of thlrat, and ite ranto were deoimated, — Aamfiyser und dfe 

rimp des AKeriiHBS.] „ , 

I^Bee Ilerodotos, Bookllli ohap. 36.] 
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Mm on the 9tli Garmapncla (July)» 622, Utterly overwholnaed at tlio tnm 
of affairs, CambvBos took the head of the troops which had romained faith- 
ful to him, but ho died in a mysterious wa;^. The inscription of Dehistun 
seems to intimate that he lost Ins life by his own hand in a lit of despair. 
HoTodotuB says Uiat as he was mounting liis horso liis dagger entered his 
thigh at the same spot os ho had stabbed tlie Apis hull. 

“Fooling that Ins death was at hand, he asked tho name of the place 
where he was, and ho wiis told it was FohA.tana.*’ Now, some time before 
he had been told by the oracle of Buto that he would end Ms days at 
Eobatnua. He had always thought that Eohatana was in Syria, so when he 
heard the iiame of the place, he reoolleoted tho words of the oracle, and said, 
“ It is here tliat Oambyses, son of Cyrus, is destined to die ” ; and lie expired 
twenty days later without leaving any posterity, or nominating a Biiooossor.^ 
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CHAPTER IV. THE PERSIAN BTNASTy; DARIUS I TO 

DARIUS III 

The rebellion of Gaumata or Gomates has offcen been cousidored a aort 
of national movement wliioh restored their ancient siipreinacy to the MedeJSt 
and robbed the Persians for a moment of the empire of Asia. But Gaumata 
was not a Mede j he was born in Persia in the little town of Pasorgada 
near Mount Arakadris. At first he was only accepted by the central and 
eastern provinces ; but on the death of Oambyses, he was acknowledged 
by the rest of the empire. He claimed to be Bardius (Sm6rdis)i and &at 
was Buffioieut to gain him the respect and fidelity of tlie Peisians. More* 
over, he lost no time in suppressing all those whom ho su^ected of beiiig 
bettor informed, and fear ahiit the mouths of the reat,_ So nobody, amio. 
oiUior Persians, or Modes, or oven amid the Aohcemenian, race, dreamed of 
disputing his right.*’ Ho exempted tlie oonquered people from three yeara* 
taxation and muitary seiTioe, so os to win them over to his side j and lie 
reigned for six months without anybody suspecting the imposture, and was 
quSo regarded as the legitimate heir to the throne, and as the son of the 
great Cyrus, and the brother of Oambyses. 

But tile public credulity ivas at last shaken, for certain oircnmstancea 
oocurrod which gave credence to the revelations made by Oambyses ehortl;^ 
before his death, and which had at tlio time been imputed to hatred of Ins 
brother. According to the usual custom, Gaumata had received the harem 
of his predeoessor witli the crown ; it was known that the women were 
Boquestered, and could not communicate, either with each other, or with the 
outside world, except by secret messengers, and at the peril of ^eir lives. 
The report, however, spread from the harem that the pretended Bardius 
had had his cars cropped, and this foot showed he was not the eon of Cyrus. 
Darius, son of Hystospes, the satrap of Hyroanio, who claimed relationship 
with the royal family, joined with six of the boldest of the highest I’ersian 
families, and surprised and killed Gaumata in his pslsce of Sikathahnvati in 

Media, 621. 


dabius I 

It is said that the seven agreed to elect as sovereign the one amonpt 
them whose horse should neigh first at sunriw, and by an artifice of his 
the crown, was gainen by Darios. Then, after bcnig proclainje 
Darius purified the temples which his predecessor had defiled, and 
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instituted the PoRflt of the Mogoplionift in memory of the murder wMeh 
had made Mm kiiigi 

Two revolutions in Buoh quick aucoassion had shaken tlw power of the 
PeraiaiiB. The empire founded by Cyrus differed but littlo from those of 
the Egyptians and Assyrians, ft wiw tlie same colleotion of provinoes 
administered hy aemi-indepeiident governors, feudal kingdoms, end half-sub- 
jugated towns and tribes. These turbulent subjects bailed with delight any 
pretext for rovolt. Rebollton broke out first in Susiano, under the lead 
of a certain Atbrina, n dosoendant of the lost national dynasty. ^ Ei'oin 
Snsiaiia the oontagloii quiokly spread to Eabylon, where Nadintabnira, son 
of Nnbonidus, oame forward as a claimant to the l^rone, which he ascended 
under the glorious name of Nebuchadrezzar PII]. After entrusting his gen- 
erals with the comparatively easy task of subiugating Atlirina, Darius nim- 
self took command of the expedition to Chaldea. But Nobudiadrezzar III 
had made good use of the short time occupied by the Ferfilons in orossing the 
Assyrian main. He was already in possession of tlio strong positions on tlie 
right bmik of tbo Tigris, and a fleet of armed boats protected his army. 
Darlns, not venturing to attack him from the front, divided his army into 
little parties, some on horseback, and some on oamols, end escaping the notice 
of the enemy by the multiplicity of his movements, he succeeded in crossing 
the river. The Choldeans tried in vain to oast him back into the water. 
They formed up in good order, and six days lator engaged in a second battle 
at Zazauu on tiio Mmka of tlie Euphrates (December, 621). ^ 

Nebuohadrezzor was completely defeated, and escaped with some offioerB 
to Babylon, where he was taken, and executed by the conq^ueror’s command 
(£19). Legend was not slow to embolliBli the events of this war, and in less 
than half a century it was reported that when Darius reached Babylon it 
was premved for rcBlstanoc. The inhabitants had repaired the walls, cut 
the can^s, fllled their magaainea and barns, and relieved themselves of all 
useless and superdnous mouths by a genevtd massacre, including all women 
except those nooessaiy for bread inaMng, At tlie end of twenty months 
the Persians were no further than at the beginning, when Eopyriis, one of the 
seven, conceived a plan to insure tliem success. After having his nose and 
ears out off, and his body lacerated with whin blows, ho himself in 

the city as a fugitive, ootnmanded some Borrias witii success, and after thus 
gainhig the confidence of the besieged, ho was able, when on guard, to open 
the gates to the enemy. Three thousand Babylonians wore cruoifiod, the 
walls razed to the ground, and tlie city was repeopled with foreign colonists. 
The troaoUory of Zopyrus, ns reported by Herodotus, was the admiration of 
olden times ; but is only another of the stories which have to bo oliminated 
from history. 

In the midst of his triumph, Darius learned that tlio war was not over. 
Maitiya, a Persiaii, tried to excite a second rebellion in 8nsiana, but it was 
promptly quelled by the Susians themselves. Media, liowovor, rose under a 
certain Fravartish (Phraoites), who claimed to bo a doaceudantof Oyaxares, 
and proclaimed himself king under the name of Phraortes II. Snflioiont 
time had not elapsed since tlie rule of Astyages in Media for tbo Median 
nobility to renounce hope of recovering the supremacy, of which tliey had 
boon robbed by the victory of Oyius j and they seized tbo opportunity to 
rebel wlien Dai'ius, after the murder of G-aiimata, left with tho llower of his 
troops for Babylon. Some of the nomadic tribes remained faithful, but all 
settled Medians joined the pretender, and tho rebellion extended to Aiinoiiia 
and Assyria j and even where the authority of PhraortoB was not recognised, 
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followed Chitrataluna also gave himself out as a 
descondaiit of Cyaxares, and incited Sseai-tia to rebellion; and Frada headed 
a revolt m Magiana, It would have been fatal for Darius if the rebellion 
M western satrapies, but, fortunately, they remained faith-^ 

assumed an independent demeanour and 
threatened to become dangerous j and Bag©us conveyed to Sardis the roval 
comm^d relieving the governor of his office, upon which all pikes w^ 
immediately lowered. So, encouraged by this succesa Bagmus handed a 
tetter to the secretary, m which it ivas written, « King Darius orders tJie 
Porwans at Sardis to kill Orestes, ’ so they drew their swords and slew him. 

Several engagements of his generals ivith the troops of the pretendor 
failed to attein any great suooess j Phi-aortes kept bis position in Amenia, 

and. Ills DbStllia.tA Teneinnn pnftniTivmn.l P<ih4-l.{n IT..... x i • 
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descent from Cyrns had ended with Cambyses. 

The usurjmtion and the fall of Gfaumata and the accession of Darius had 
not shaken their faith in the existence of Bai'dlus. The imposture of 
Gaumata did not necessarily involve the fact of the death of Bardins. So 
when a certain Vahyazdata appeared as the youngest son of Oynis, he was re- 
ceived with eutlmsiastn. 


The imminence of the danger impelled Darius himself to take the field ; 
he left Babylon, penetrated Media by the defile of Kerend, and defeated the 
enemy near the town of Kundoras (520). Fhraortes fled towards the north, 
doubtiess with the intention of continuing the struggle in the mountmna. 
He was captured not far from Bags, and taken to Eobatana. His punish- 
ment Avas horrible ; his nose and ears were out off, his tongue cut out, and 
his eyes taken out, he was chained to the gate of the palaoe, and after the 
people had had enough of that speotacle, he ivns impaled ; and his chief fol- 
lowers were also either impaled, or beheaded. Suooess was just os complete 
and rapid in Persia itself. Yahyazdata made the mistake of dividing his 
troops, and sending one part to Araehosia ; so whilst Artavardija^ the con- 
^oror at Racha and thou at Faraga (520), made him piisonei in me castle of 
Uvadeshaya, tlie satrap of Araehosia victoriously repulsed tlie invasion (619). 

But it seemed as it one war engendered another. The ephemeral suoceas 
of the seooud pseudo-Smerdis evoked a soeond false Nebuchadrezzar, for 
Darius had hardly left Babylon, when the Armenian Arakha presented him- 
self to the people as tlie son of Nabonidus, but was easily conquered and was 
executed. The subjugation of tlie other provinces was quite easy. Chitm- 
tahma expiated his robellioii on the stake ; Hystaspes, the father of Darius, 
soon quelled Hyreania, (619) DadarshJs, the satrap of Baotrianat easily ovsr- 
came the resistaiioe of Frada (519) ; and tlie wars were ooncluded- 


Organisation qf Darim' ^piro 

The lesson of these first years was not lost on the conqueror. The em- 
pire of Cyrus had comprisei besides the countries governed by Persian 
offieors, vassal Idngdoms and cities and tributary people who wore^ under tlie 
direct rule of the sovereign, and not under tlie satraps of the province which 
was tlio seat of Hieir domain. It was the s^tem of government practised 
by Tiglatlipileser III and adopted by Persia from Babylon and Eobatana. 

Darius did not attempt to subjugate tlie races that peopled liis domains ; 
on the contrary, he encouraged the people to retain their languages, customs, 
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and religious, their laws and their partioular coiistitutions. The Jews 
received permission to finish the hiiildiiig of the temple ; tlie Greelra of Asia 
retained their various govemmentB ; PficBuioin kept her kiuga uud sulfets, 
and Egypt her hereditjiry nomarohs. Hut over all these local powers, there 
Avas a snigle authoiity, superior to all, and the same everywhere. The terri- 
tory Avas divided into goverjiments, tljo niiinber of Avhicli vtwiod Avith tlio 
times. There were originally iwenty-tliree. The number of these goverii- 
iiients, or satrapies, Avas increased to thirty-one by the conquests of Darius, 

If each o£ these satrapies had been governed hy a separate governor 
invested with royal power, and aovoroign iii all hut name and title, the 
empire Avould have run the I'isk of soon being broken up into a olmotio 
assembly of priuoipEiUties, in inoessaiit struggle against Persia. But Daiiiis 
avoided uniting civil and military power in one person. Ho placed in each 
govorninont three officers sent dirootly from the court and quite indepen- 
dent of each other — the satrap, the royal sooroiary, and the general. The 
satraps Avere chosen by the king. They could be token from any class in 
the nation, from the poor as Avell eis tho rich, from foreigners eis avoU eis Per- 
sians; but it Avas ouslomary to ooufer the most important satrapies on per- 
sons united by blood or marriage lo the royal family. They Avoro not 
nominated for any special time, but remained in office as long as the king 
pleased. They had full civil power, Avith palaces, parka, a court, bodyguardEj, 
and Avell-fiUed harems j thoy imposed taxes os they liked, admiiiistorod jus- 
tice, and liad power over life and death. 

They had a royal seorotary at their disposah and this personage, charged 
ostensibly with the duties or chancellor, was in reality a spy Avho watched 
everybody’s actions and conduct, so as to bo able to report tliom in tho right 
quarter. 

The Persian soldiers, the native troops, and tho mei'oenarios cautoJied in 
the province were under the command of a genonil, who Avaa often inimical 
to the satrap and seorotary. These throe rivals, therefore, ot^ualiscd and 
kept each other in ohoclc, and thus a revolt Avas, if not impossible, at least 
diffioulb. They were in perpetual oominuiiioatioii with tho CEiurtby means of 
regular couriers, who took their despatches from one end of tlio country to 
the other, in a few Aveeks. As an additional precaution Darius sont to the 
provinoQB every year officers whom ho called his “ eyes Euid his cars,” be- 
eauBc they Avero commissioned to see and hoEir for him Avlial Aveiit on in ilio 
most distant parts of tho kingdom. They appeared at tho most unexpected 
monionts, examined the state of affairs, refonnod any details of administra- 
tion, reprimanded and suspended the satrap, Avheu nocossary, and thoy Avero 
attended by a body of troops to support their decisions and give Aveiglii to 
their counoiLs, which might othenvise have been Avauting. An uiifavourable 
aocouut, a slight disobedienoe, or even the mere suspicion of disohodicnoc, 
Avas enough to ruin a satrap, for ho Avas then deposed, or more often con- 
demned to death Avithout a trud, the people of his suite being ordered to do 
the deed. A courier arrived suddenly, the guai'd i^oeivod orders to kill 
their chief, and they at once fulfilled the royal decree. 

This administrative reform did not please tho Persians, and thoy tried 
lo pay off their enforced obedionoe by scoffing jests at the king’s exponso. 
“ Gyrus," they said, *'had been a father -and Cainbyses a ntastoi', but Darius 
ivas only an innkeeper greedy of gain." For the division of tho oiiipiro was 
done less for a political object than for financial profits and the chief duty 
of tlie satraps Avas to assess, collect and turn over tho taxes. Persia proper 
was exempt from a regular taxation, and the people wore only roquivod to 
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make the Icing a present every time he orossed the country. The present 
-was in proportion to the fortune of the individual and sometinies merely 
consisted of an ox, or a sheep, or even a little milk or clieese, a W dates, a 
handful of flour or some vegetables ; but the other provinces were taxed 
aooording to their extent and wealtli with a tribute payable partly in kind, 
and paitiy in money. The revenue in money went up to 1460 Eubmio 
talents or nearly ^28,000,000. To facilitate the parents Darius oiroulatecl 
gold and silver ooiiis named after himself. These darics were stamped with 
a figure of the king, bearing a bow, or a javelin. They were thick, in-egu* 
lar, and clumsy, but of pure metfil. The coins were not in common cite^a^ 
tion, but tliey were used in the payment of the soldiers and sailoiu, and were 
ourrent ou the coasts of the Mediterraueau. In the interloi of Asia, metals 
were valued aooording to tlieir weight for transactions of commerce end 
daily life, and kings themselves preferred to have them in their rough state, 
for they had them melted down and put into earthen vases, and coined 
aooording to the needs or the oaprice of the moment. The tribute in kind 
was not loss than that in money. E^pt supplied the com for the 120,000 
military men who occupied it •, the Medians gave annually 100,000 sheep, 
4000 niuifia, and 8000 horses j the Armenians 80,000 chickens, the people of 
Babylon 600 young eunuelis; Cilicia 866 white horses, one for each dy of 
tlio year. The royal taxes were not excessive, but the satraps received no 
salary from tlie state, end tliey and their suites lived and received their 
heavy remuiiorations at tlio expense of the satrapies, The government of 
Babylon alone bad to give a full artabe of silver every day. Egypt, India, 
Media, and Syria gave not much lossj mid the poorest provinces were not 
those least heavily taxed, for the satraps oounted on having at least as much 


as the king. 


ompioyoa in tne liost, lor it gave wia is-uig » LogumL 

under his power, and made national revolts very dimoult. The death o£ 

each king was no loiter followed by insurreotions which took a great part 

of the following reign to quell. Darius bad not only the glory of orgamsing 

tho Persian ompire, but he invented a form of government which serTOd 

hoiiooforth OB a pattern to tho great oriental states.^ 

istralor has oven ohsourod his military renown, for it la often foigotten that 

lie iuoreosed liia empire while regulating its administration. 


Zater Oonqaeata of DarvM 

Darius* victories loft the Persians with only India on the eas^ ^ Greece 
on Urn west, in whioh to expand, as their territoiy m other direqtiOM ex- 
tended to tho seas, or to obstnoles untraversable by ^e heavy amiM of th 
l^ftTiftd The empire was bounded on the north by the Black Sea, the Can- 

Saa,and the steppes of Tartarv, and on the 

BOiith by tho Ery tinman Sea, tlie sandy tableland of Arabia, and the desert of 

^^*^About tho year 612 the Persians seem to have penetrated farther eas^ 
From the lioigLs of Iran they commanded 

]i. w. — voi* 11. 
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lived on tlio banks oi ttie river, nnd when lie ronohed the sea, ho turned to 
tho west and In loss than tliirty mouths reaohod the ooasts ol Gedrosia and 
Arabia. 

The Persians might have had n brilliant and lucrative oaroei* in India. 
It is nob known what prevented them from following up their first sitcoess 
and turned their attention to the West) where Darius planned to conquer the 
Greeks of Europe. But hoforo setting out on that expedition, prudenoe 
warned him to conquer, or at least to fnghteii, the people who might dis- 
turb his course, so he attaokod the Scythians. 

The first expedition, oominanded by Ariarniniics, satrap of Cappadocia, 
crossed the Poiitus Euxiiius, landed some thousands of men on the opposite 
coast, and made some prisonors, who furnished tho I*er8iaii generals witli tiie 
infornuitiou they needed. With this knowledge, Darius crossed the Bosporus 
witi) eight hundTcd thousand men, subjugated the eastern coast of Thriioe, 
nnd crossed the Danube on a bridge of boats, made by the Greeks of lQma> 
The SoyUiians would not fight, but having destroyed the fodder, nud filled up 
the Weils, they drove off their cattlo and took I’ofiigc in the interior, leaving 
the enemy to fight against fainlno, and the impnssability of the oountry.^ 

We cannot pause to dwell upon the details of tins campaign. But thoi'e 
is one ineldent chronicled by Herodotus that must bo transcribed booause of 
the iutereBtiiig light it throws upon tho relations of the nniagouists. 

‘♦The Scytliians,” says Herodotus, “discovering that tlm Persians were 
in extreme perplexity, hoped that by detaining them longer in their oomitry, 
they should finally reduce thorn to the utmost distress : witii this view, thoy 
oGoasionally left exposed some of their cattlo with their shepherds, and art- 
fully retirod ; of these, mtU much exultation, the Persians took poBsesBlon. 

“This was again and agaui repeated; Darius nevertheless became gradu- 
ally in want of almost every necessary : tlie Scythian princes, knowing this, 
sent to him a messenger, with a bird, a mouso, a frog, and fivo arrows, os a 
presoiit. The Persians inquired of tho bearor, what these might mean ; but 
the man declared that his orders were only to deliver tlieni and return ; he 
advised them, however, to oxerb tlioir sagacity, and intorprot tho mystery. 

“ The Persians accordingly held a consultation on tlio subject. Darius 
was of opinion, tliat the Scytiiians intended by this to express Bubmissioii to 
him, and give him tlie earth and the water wliioli ho requiitid. The mouse, 
as he explained it, was produced in the earth, and lived on tho same food as 
man ; the frog was a native of tlie water ; tho bird boro groat resomblanoe 
to a horse ; and in giving the arrows, they intimated tho surrender of thoir 
power ; this was the interpretation of Darius, Gobiyas, however, one of tho 
seven who had detiironed the Magus, thus inteimretod the presents : ‘ Mon 
of Persia, unless like birds yo shall mount into the air, like mioo toko refuge 
in the earih, or like frogs leap into tJio raarshes, these arrows shall provont 
the possibility of your roUim to the place from whouco you carao. This 
explanation was generally accepted.” 

This quaint rsoitol suggests that the Persians were in dire straits i but 
the result was loss disastrouB than tho Scythians anticipated. Darius man- 
aged to provision his army, and for some weelm he traversed the stoppos, 
even penetrating, it has been 8U2)poBed, to the lienrb of Kussia, biirning nnd 
sacking all the villages on tlie road, and then returning soiitli witii no 
reverses.^ During his absence, the barbarians begged the Greeks to destroy 
their bridge of boats and return to their own country. Miltiades of Athens, 
tyrant of the Thraoian Gheraonssus, wished to nocede to this request, but 
Histiflsus of Miletus opposed the plan, and liis ndvioo was followed. So 
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hiitTt^r JSl^r i® generaUy regaiiiod aa the caprice of a despot. 

thl V ^ ^ well-oopceived and well-carried out plan! Ifc g^ye Peraia 

^e additional proymcc of Thraoe, and also brought about a state efface 
which was of great eoiiaequence. For the Scythians now lieldTe FeS 
111 Buoh fear that the frontiers were henceforth quite freed from their iucur- 
eiona, and Darms wnsat liberty to pursue his plans of conquest in the West, 
n ftttd Macedonia were conquered, the Persians wore now in 

direct contact with Greece proper. The invasion which had been planned 
was preventod by a revolt of Asiatic Greece. It is noedleas to ^ve tho 
Moelhon in Ionia. For the first time since the accession of 
oyrus, the Forsian empire met a serious reverse which threatened its safety. 
Sardis was burned, Cana, the people of the IleUespoiit, and Cyprus diook Is 
the yoke of the Great King, and if they had been less disunited tlie Greeks 
ot Asm might probably have reraaiuad free. After their defeat Darius 
thought of avongiug himself on tiie Athenians and Eretrians for havinc 
taken in tlm struggle. The first expedition under Mordoniua oamo to 
grief (492), and two years later Datis aud ATtaphenies landed in Attica 
where they were beaten at Maratbon.i But the old king did not lose heart, 
and after devoting throe years to collecting arms, provisions, soldiers, and 
ships, he set out on the expedition in 487. when he was stopped by an unex- 
pected event, Egypt broke out in revolt. The Persians were expelled aud 
a native mler. Khabbaah, placed on the Egyptian tlirone, which ho managed 
to hold for throe years. 



Affairs in Mgypt since t/m Persian Conpa^ 

In order to imdeistaud tlie situation, we must take a brief backward 
glance. Caiubyses bad entrusted the government of Egypt to Aiyandes, the 
Fersiaii. and Darius was at first quite satisfied with his predecessor’s ohoioe, 
for not only did Ar3randeB remaiD faithful to his king, but he tried to ecn- 
tinuo the conquest of Libya at tbe point at which Camhyses had left it. 
The Dorians of Gyrene, disapproving of the easy submission of their king, 
AroesilauB III, to tlie foreign .yoke, banished him from the oountry, tlien 

Wb roaerve full detallB ot tliB Peislan wars with QrdsoB for Iks noxl Tclume.] 
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recalled him, and then bauislied Jiim again to Bavca, wliere lie was killed. 
His mother, Phoretimo, then oiwne to Egypt, and roMod to the satoip how 
Aroesilaus had fallen a 'victim to liie frienduliip with the Porsiana. So 
Aryandea aelzed the opportunity of enlarging his satrapy at iho expense of 
the Greeks, and sent all bis available ships luid men against iliom, Baroa 
held out for nine months, and fell at last tlirongli treiiolicry, and soino do- 
taohments of the advance guard then ijuahed on to Euosporidos. On their 
return the generals thought of oconpying Gyrene, and they would probably 
have done so had not aii official order rooallod tliein to Ifigypt, Tlio passage 
across the desert proved nearly fatal, for the nomads of the Mnrmai'ioa made 
oontinnal raids upon them for the sake of spoil, but in spite of serious losses 
they Bucceedod in talcing bade to Baroa some of the people as prisoners. Ary- 
andes despatched the unhappy creatures as a trophy to Darins, wlio had tlunu 
sent to Baotriana, whore they founded a new Baroa. But a prince, who 
carried out viotorious campaigns on liis own aooouni, iiooessarily inourrod 
the disfavour of such a jealous man as the Graat King, so Aryiindes Avas soon 

g ut to death, and difiPeroiii reports wore spread of the reaHoii of his domiso. 

OHIO said he Avas killed for liaving coined a purer iiionoy than Dial issued 
by the royal jniiit ; others iiiainliiinod that having inciiiTod the hatred of ilm 
Egyptians by liis malpraolioes, Egypt Avas on tlie point of revolting when ho 
was killed. 

After the removal of lus rival, Darius did nothing to Avin ilio aiTection 
of his Egyptuin subjects, or even to render Jiis rule supportablo. The boRt 
moans of sucoeeding Avith a B6l£-BU0ioiont, religious people like tbo Egyp- 
tians, would have boon to manifost a great respect for tho gods and national 
kings, bub, unlike Cambysos, ho took tlio side of llio porsoented priests. 
Gambysas had exiled tlio lioad of the priesthood of Sais to Elam, but I)ariuH 
bade him return and repair the disostors eausod by tho folly of his prede- 
cessor. So the high priest avos oscoriod back to his native town, Avlun'o lie 
founded a oolloge of hierogriunmatics, and restored to the temple of Nit ilio 
property and revenues, of which it hod been doprivod, Greek ti'adition ox- 
ooeds the national tradition, for it reports that Darius Avas inituit(Ml into tho 
mysterioB of Egyptian ihoologjjy, and studied the sacred hooks. It maiu- 
taina, moreover, that, when arriving at Memphis, after tlie dcatli of a saerod 
bull, he took part in tlio imiversal mourning, and proiiiisod ono liuinlred 
talents to the discoverer of tlio noAv Apis, llofore leaving the oonntry, ho 
visited tho temple of Piah, and commanded his statno to be put up by the side 
of that of Sosostris. But tho priests refused to do it, saying, Darius has 
not equalled tlio deeds of Sesostris, ho has not oonqnorod tho (iloytlnauH that lie 
conqiiered,” to which Darius rojilied “ that he hoped to do a» much as Rosos- 
tris if he lived os long as Sosostris had lived," ho lie anbiiiittcd to the ex<jlu- 
sive pride of his Bubjeots, and the Egyptians expressed their gratitude by 
adding him to the six legislators, Avhoso nioniory they vonoraiotl. 

Egypt certainly prospered under the rule of Darius, and Avith Gyrene 
and Baroa, she formed the sixth satrapy of tho empire, and tho Nubian tribiw 
nearest to the southern frontier Avoro included in this iirovinco. 'J'Jie gov- 
ernor installed at the White Wall, in tho old palace of the PharaoliH, Avas in 
command of an army of one liiuidred and tAVOiity tliousaiul men oconpying 
the three entrenched camps of the kings of the Saitos Nemos, which Avero 
Daphne and Memphis on tlie conJines of the Delta, and Elopluuitino on 
the aoutli. 

Beyond these great posts, where the authority of the Groat King wan in 
full sway, tlie ancient organisation of Egypt still continued : the temples 
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had their properly, the vaaaEda were free of the ordinary oJiaroeB, and the 
nobles wore ^ independent in their priucipnlities and as ready to revolt as 
before* The annual tribute which was the lieaviest next to that 
of Chaldea and Assyria, was not more than seven hundred talents of silver 
Add to this sum the value of llie fisheriee of the Lake Mceris (which, accord! 
lug to Diodorus, were worih a talent a day the whole year round, and nc- 
oording to Herodotus, during tlie six montlis of high water) the 120,000 
meditnni of corn for the suhsistenoe of the army of occupation, and the pro- 
vision of tliQ palace with nitre, and water from the Nile, and the whole of 
the aasoasment was far from being disproportionate to tlie resources of the 
country. But they had several advantages to oompensate for the expense of 
tho tributo. For, being now consolidated with an empire stretching into 
three continents, regions which had been hitherto inacoosBible to them ^vero 
now opened up for their industrial exports, and they profited greatly by tlie 
oommodities of tho Sudan liaving to pass through their territory before aniv- 
iiig at tho great depots of Babylon or Susa, os the Isthmus was one of the 
uhortest routes to tho distriots of the Mediterranean for merchandise from 
India or Arabia. 


Darius completed tlie canal of the Nile to the Gulf of Suez, and reopened 
tho road from Goptos to the Red Sea. He fortified tlie oases, and built in 
tho little town of Hib a grand tem^e to Ammon, the ruins of which remain 
to this day. But m^atitude oould not extinguish the Egyptians* strong 
desire for liberty. The defeat of the Persians at Marathon encouraged them 
to try and shake off the yoke, and, in 486, they sent off the foreign garri- 
sons and prodaimod ns king, Khabbash, who was probably descended from 
Psamthok. But Darius did not wish to stop the invasion of Greece on this 


Psamthok. But Darius did not wish to stop the invasion of Greece on this 
aoGOUiit, and he collected a second army ana had made preparations for the 
two wars, when lie died in the thirty-sixth year of his reign in 486.® ^ 

For his epitaph we can Iinrdly dooetter tlian quote one of his own iusorii> 

I. It ■ . Tt t J.1 1 1 CJ’_ TT n 1* 


tions, that at Behistun, as translated by Sir Hemy Rawlinson 
I am Darins. the great King, the King of Kings, tho 1 


Says Darius tlie King : My fatlier was Hystaspea ; of Hyataspea the 
father was Araames ; of Araames tlie father was Aiiarnmnes ; of Aria- 
raranos the fatlior was Toispes ; of Toispes tlie father was Achtemenes. 

Says Darius the King : On that acooimt we have been called Achs- 
meiiians ; from antiquity we have been unsubdued (or we have descended) s 
from antiquity those of our race have been Kings. . i 

Says Darius the King ; There ara eight of my race ^yho liave Iwen kings 
before mo, I am the ninth ; for a very long time we have ^en kings, 

Says Darius the King : By tJie grace of Onnuzd I am (I have become) 

king : Onnuzd lias granted me the empire. _ . . , . - „ . . 

Says Darius the King j These are the countries which have fallen into 
my liMulB— by the giaoe of Ommd I tave baomo img of tbein - 
IW, Sufaimm Babylonie, AeByria, Eppt i ^se wbiob m of the 

OORO, Sparta luid Ionia ; Aimonia, Cappodooia, PorthiB, ZormBio, Alia, 
Ohoraaiiitt, Baotiio. Sogdiano, the Saoas the 
the Mooiaiio, the total amount being 


met ny tno grace oi v^i-iuuziu uuoj- ~ --- 

brought tribute to me. That which baa been said 
by night and by day, it has been performed by them. 
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Says DariUB the King : Within those eoun tries whoevor was of the true 
faith, him have I chorwhed and proteoted j whoever was a hoi'etie, him 
have I rooted out entirely. By the graoe of Orinuzd ilieso countries, 
therefore, being given to 1110, have rejoiced. As to them it has been said 
by mo, thus has it been done by them. 

Says Darius the King : Ormuzd has granted mo the empire. Ormuzd 
has brought help to me until I have gained this empire* By the grace of 
Oiunuzd I hold this empire, d 


XEEXEB I 

Before coming to tho throne Darius had had throe children by his first 
wife, the daughter of Gobyrns, and Artabuzanes, tho eldest, had long boon 
regarded as the heir presumptive, and had probably undertaken tho rogonoy 
during the Soytliian oampaign. But at tho tlino of the rebollion of Khab'' 
bash, when Darius had to namo his successor, Atossa Slaughter of Oyrus) 
showed him the advantages of choosing her eldest oliud Xorxoe, who had 
been born in the purple end had the bmod of Oyrus in his veins, Aa tlio 
old king was quite under her iniliionoc, Atossa’s advice was followed, and 
Xerxes ascended the throiio without any opl}osition. Ho was thou tliirty- 
fivo years of age, and woe considered the handaoihost man of his time, but he 
WHS indolent and weak of oliaracter. 

He at first wished to give up tho idea of the campaigns, but his fatliev's 
Goiinsollors showed him that he could not leave tho defeat ab Marathon uu- 
avenged ; and ho was wise enough to aoo that he could do nothing iu Europe 
until he had restored Egypt to order. 

Khahbash had done his best to prepare a hot rocoptioii for liini : lie had 
spent two years in fortifying tlie coast of tlm Delia, and had placed strongs 
Imlds at the nioufcli of tlio river to prevent any attack by sea. But all these 
precautions were in vain when tho moment of notion came, and ho was easily 
oonquorod by Xerxes, The nomos of the Dolia whidi liad Irikoji piu'l in ilio 
rebollion were soverely punished, tho priests wore freed, and tho temple of 
Buto deprived of its treasures, and Khnbbash disappeared in the midst of the 
dmaster, without anybody knowing what became of him. Achminones, tho 
king’s brother, was then appointed satrap, and took moasurOH to prevent 
a second rising, but again nobody seemed to think of changing the political 
oonstitution m tho ooniitry, and the nomes remainod in the liands of tho 
hereditary princes. Xerxes does not appear even to have suspoetod tliat iu 
respQoting the local dynasties ho retained chiefs always ready to lako part 
in mture Egyptian revolts. Tho defeat and disappearance of Khabbasli did 
not give Xerxes full power. Classic tradition reports that ho shonkorl the 
polemical seiitiniont of the Chaldeans by ill-judged curioflity, for Jio ontcrod 
the tomb of Belus, but, in spite of liis efforts, did not suooood in Ailing tho 
V6BB0I therein with oil. If this strange story bo not true, tliore is no doubt 
about the I’ehellion, Megabyziis, fclie son of Zopyrus, who was satwip of 
the province by hereditary light, treated the town with unusiial sovority, tho 
temple of Belus was pillaged, the statno of the god taken away, and its priests 
massHorod, the royal tombs were violated and sacked, and part of tlio popuhv 
tion was reduced to slavery. 

At last Xerxos started for Europe at the head of the largest army over 
seen, and wo know the result of the expedition, After having wituuHsed tho 
destruction of his fleet from the heights of Capo Coliasjlic flod precipitately, 
and returned to Asia Minor wiUiout waiting to see Ins troops routed 
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on liuid, Ifc is said that tlie victories of Salaiiiia and Plairaa saved Europe 
from barbuTisim But this is unjust to both countries, os the Persians were 
not barbarians iu the usual acceptation of the ■word, for, although, in soma 
I'ospeots, they wex-o less cultivated than tlie Greeks, in others they were 
superior to them and their oulturo was of nn utterly different type. More- 
over it is not saying muoU for the vitality and genius of Greece if its 
evohitiou could iiave hooii nrrcstod by defeat and subjugation. The Hellenic 
race would have had to be uttoidy annihilated by the invasion of Asia, 
for llelleiiio oivilisatlon to have boon exterminated. The Persians did 
not oaro about destroying whole nations, tJxey only insisted on tribute and 
obedienee, and tlion oaoli country could do us it pleaBod. If Xorxcslmd been 
violorions, Hollas would have become a satrapy liko Syria and Chaldea, end 
she would not have lost her ohoraolorisUos any more than those countries 
did, but, like Egypt, she would soon have found on opportunity to leaovcr lier 
liberty. Tlio Persian conquest would have changed the politioal course of 
Greek history, but it would iuive been poweiicss to arrest the general march 
of civilisation. Tlio defeat of Xerxes resulted in his inimodiale retiuai from 
the Persian frontier, but some of his garrisons Wei'S allowed to Temain at 
Byzantium, till ^78, at Eioii, till 47T j and at Dorisoua till 460 and even 
later. But this concession was pfrantod more as a sop to tho pride of the 
Great King, than from any politioal or iniliiary iiecessity. Xovxea liked to 
think that he still had a foothold in Europe, so that he uould recoiniiienco the 
war at any time, but Thessaly, Maoodonia and Tlirace soon ceased to 
rOQOgniso his autliority and Alnenlan Hoots now sailed meiiaoliigly where 
PliGQiiioian vossola had hitherto had undisputed oourse. If Greece laid boon 
loss disunited, and followed up lior newly won advantages, all tho oolunlos 
of Asia Minor would probably havo shalceu off tho Asiatic yoke. But 
Sparta had no intorost in distant cnterprlHes, and Athoiis had enough to 
do to rebuild her walls and to organiso her ilcot, so Persia was spared an 
invasion. 

And (luring all tins time, whilst tho fate of his empire hung in the 
balaiioo, Xerxes was wasting what little courage and intelligonoe he had, in 
the intrigues and dobauches of his iiareiu. The war wont on for twelve 
years wiSiout his attempting to make any cfEorfc to invade or even to i>rovont 
an invasion. About 460 an Athoiiiau Heot oruising aioiig the ooasts of Coria 
and Lyoia oncoiuiterod the Root of tho Groat King aiiohorod at tho mouth of 
the Eurymodon. It was another Myoale — the vosaols were destroyed and 
the Athoiiiau crows lauded and routed tlio Persian arniy hard by. Tlie con- 
queror thou turned to Cyprus, scattered a soeond fleet of eighty sailing 
vossola, and returned to tho Piriens ludeu with booty, Xoi'xoa did not long 
survive this humiliation ; Jio was assassinated by Aspamithres the euniicli 
and by Artabanns the oaixtain of tho guards in 465. 


Ti-iffi suooiJiaaous xeuxes 

The same night the nmrdorors wont to tho younger son, Artaxorxes, and 
after accusing anotlior son, Darius, of tlio cj’iino, tliey Itilled him uiidor pre- 
text of punishing tho parricide. They then made an attempt on the life of 
Artaxorxos himsolf, hut tliey wore betrayed by one of tlioir nocoinplicos and 
oxeontod. Tlien (jic sons of Arbibanns, wislilng to avenge their fiitliois 
oollooted a foroe together, hut they perished arms in hand. ^ Ilyslaspos, the 
riglilful heir to the throne, tho oldeBl brother of the new king, who was iu 
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Bftoti'iaua at the death o£ Xerxes, now iiiuived nl Iho head of an army to 
olaim his riglils^ but he and his £ollo\Ws were defeated in 402 in two 
bloody battles. 

' Every inoidont wliioh threatened tho existence or tlie integrity of the 
empire, affeotod Egypt, and before Uie generation, which had taken up anus 
for Kliahbash, had passed away, ii froah generation, weary of the Persian 
yoke, rose up against Artaxorxos. Sinee the full of the 8a!d, Libya was the 
most imporlaiit of tho iiefs of tho Delta. Being masters of tho Mareo, and 
the fertile diatriets between tlie Canopic branch of tlie Nile and the mountain 
and lake of Mareotis, her rulers probably had suzerainty over the Adyrma- 
ohldro, the Giligaininas, tho Asbystro, and the majority of tho noniadio tribes 
of the desert. Inarus, son of a Psamthek, who was thou in i>ower, 
declared war against tlie Persians, and tho population of tho Delta, being 
ill-ti'eated by Aolitoinenosi rocoived him warmly, drove off tho tax-eollootors 
and flew to arms. Since their violory on tlie Eurymodon, tho Athenians 
always kept a squadron by Cyprus, and its two Inindrod vessels now had 
orders to set sail for Egypt and to rciuEiin thoro at tho disposal of the insur- 
gent ohlefa. Artaxerxes then preparcxl to tako personal command of the 
naval and military forces, but ho finally siibiniLtud to tlio advioo of his 
counsellors who advised him to lot his plaee be taken by Aoluinnones, his 
uncle, wiio had Heel to the court in alarm at the first siiccesaes of Ximrus. 
Aclneineiios had not much diificulty in thrusting back tho Libyans, but iho 
arrival of tho Greeks put quite another face on tlio matter ; and ho was 
beaten at Papremia, and his army almost entirely oxtorininated. Inarus 
killed him with his own hand in the battle, and sent the corpso to Artaxerxes 
perhaps out of bravado, and perhaps out of roupoet for the blood of his 
victim. Some days later the Athenian squadron under the command of 
Ghailtimldes euoountorod the Plicenicioii ileot hastening to iho succour of tho 
Pemiins, and sank thirty aliips, and took twenty. Tiie allies than went 
up the river and appeared at Memphis, wliero tho rest of tho Persians 
had taken refuge, as the natives had romninod laithful to tho (^roat Xing, 
Tlio town soon surrendered, but the fortress of tho White Wall shut its 
gates and its resistance gave Artaxerxes time to oolleei fresli foroos. 

Before risking his generals iu tho J>eUa, the Great King sunt his envoys 
to Greece to try and buy the LaoedminouianB* nssisttuice for iho invasion of 
Attica. But Spartan virtiio happened just ilicu to ho proof against tho 
Persian darioa, so tho troops of the Great King were assomblod in Pliamioia 
and Oilioia, and the three huiidrod thoiiBaud loot-soldiars and tho llcut of 
three hundred vessels were placed under tlio oomiiiiind of Mogabyzus. On 
the approach of the enemy, the allies raised the siege of the White Wall, 
and beaten in a first engagement, in wliioh Charitimidos was killed, and 
Inarus wounded in tho thigh, they ontronched tlioniBolvoa in tlio island of 
ProBopitis, where they sustained a long siege of oiglitnon months, which 
ended by Mogabyzus succeeding in turning off one of the arms of tho river, 
and the Athoiiian fleet thus sti'aiidod, an opportunity was afforded of storm- 
ing the plaoe. The majority of Uio Greek allies perished in tlie battle, but 
some succeeded in getting back to Oyrono, and returning thence to their 
country, mnl others fled witli Inarus, and wore foi'ced to give ihoinsolves ni> 
a little later. To add to their misfortiuios, a reinforceinenb of fifty ships, 
which arrived at the Meudosian mouth of the Nile, was more tliiin half 
destroyed by the Phcsnician fleet. When laying down his arms, InaruH hud 
stipulated that his life and that of liis companions should bo saved. Artax- 
erxos seemed at first inclined to respect the capitulation, but five years later 
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he gave over the prieonera to his nioUier Amesti-ia, who had Inarua oruoifled 
to (lycngo the death of Acluemeiies» 

The victory of ProBopitis conolnded the rebellion, and Tlmnnyras, the 
Bon of Iua 2 ‘us, was made king of Libya in iiis father's plaoe^ Bat some 
bauds of rofugoea retired to tlie marshes oji tlio BoaQoast, wliioh had often 
boon a sanotuary to the pooplo of the Said, and having proclaimed Ajnyrfceous 
king, they aiicooBBfully repelled all tlie attacks of the PorsionB* The 
integrity of the emigre was ro-cstablished, but tho war witli the Gz'ooks 
wont on. 

Six yoai*s afior ilieir defeat, tho Atlionlane equipped a deet of two hundml 
sail, and x)iit it under tho oommand of Ciinoii, with orders to conquer Cyprus 
or at least ooeux^y Bovorivl of its towns. Cimoii, wisliing. to divide the 
force of the enemy, sent a sqUEidroii of sixty ships to King AmyrtEous, as if 
ho wore going to lecominouoo the ciunpaigu in Kgypt^. and with the 
lomainiug mon and Bhix>s, ho hud siege to Oitium. lie ^cd soon afterwards 
from u wound, and for miit of prpvisions his sucoessora were forced to 
riiifto tho siege ; but in sailing past Sivlamis Uioy defeated tlie Phoenician and 
CilLGiiui iluot, and then landed and routed a Poraioii lu'iuy stationed near tho 
town. ArltvxorxeB was overcome by this last reverse, and fearing that the 
Atheiiiaufl, i£ once tlioy had Cjjnms, would tnJeo possession of Egypt, wliitdi 
was alwivys disaiteotod, lie docided to treat for peace at any price. Peace ‘ 
was therefore ooncludod on oondibioii of freedom being granted to the QveekB 
of Asia, no Pcrsiiui army was In a[)proach the Ionian coast within a distance 
of throe days’ journey, no Poraiiui maii-oJ-wiir was to sail in ^feek waters, 
which extended from the oiistorii point of Lyoia to the ontriinoo of the Bos- 
porus. 

'J?hia treaty in 449 ieruiiuatod tho first war hetweoii the Persians imd 
Oroeks, after it had liiKtcd from the huriiing of Sardis tothosevontBentliyoar 
of tho reign of Artivxtjrxcs, from 501 to 449. 

ICuHlcrn eiuxiires <»uuhl not exist without the cxcitoincnt of constant wars 
and vietoricB, and dirootly they gave up their aggreseivo policy tlioy began 
to go down — tlioy were conquoroTs, or nothing —and Persia was no exoop- 
lion to tiio rule. Darina I had boon a very great king, greater perhaps 
tliaii CyruB himself. The vigour and skill with whicli ho organised armies, 
eoneuLved [dauH of oainpiiign», and olioso hit} oilieors, and tlie xiromptitude 
witli whioh ho quelled tho revolts on his accession to tlie throne, show us 
tliiit lie was at least equal to tlio best generals of his time, and us a ruler lie 
was suporior to the whole lino of tho Aolnoinonidro* 

Both Darius and Xeixes turned to Europe wlicii their conquests in Asia 
had extended their empire to whore their frontiers wore bounded by tho 
almost iaqiaHSablo baiTiors of tho deserts of Africa and Arabia, tlie inoiintaiiiB 
of India and tlio Giiuuasiis, and Uio steppes of central Asia ; but when the 
Drank viotoricfs obliged them to ratira, the clay of Persia’s deoadonco dawned. 
Her fall was not so sudden sb had boon that of Assyria, Chaldea, and Media, 
for tho (idraiiiistrative oiganisation of Darius liticl been too skilfully adjusted 
to fall at a single blow, but the nonolialanoo and inaptitude of the sovoroigns 
fijiiilly dostix>yed its notion. Several sntmpioo wore now govorned by a single 
Hiitraj), who oomnnnidud the annioa and anted as king, and there wtm not only 
nil inoosHiuit suooession of rebellions in the previnoos luid in Egypt, where 
tho national Hontimont Ivan not attuned to peaeo, hut in Chaldea, Haoti'iana, 
and Asia Minor; and tragedies in the jjalaces, wJiore iJic dagger and poison 
made luivoe in tlie royal family, wore as oommon as civil woi-a between the 
sati'aps. 
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Peace waa hardly signed wiLli Grooce wlieu MogabyKiis, governor of 
Syria, disoonteiitod with the way the king Inid troaieu IiuiruB after hie vic- 
tory, raised lui ai’iny iiiidor his comtnnnd. He defeated two gouorale, one 
after the otliei, and only disbanded hia force after having dictated the tcma 
of peace. 

Some years later hia aoii Zopyrua lionded a rebellion in Garia and Lydia, 
and the auooeaa of the revolt was ho fatal to the otlior satraps tliat their 
fldolity henceforth was only a qiieation of caprice or circumatanee. Artax- 
erxes died in 434, and the intriguoa whioli had coat bo much blood at the 
begiimhig of hia reign now recomnieiieod, His oldest legitimate son, Xerxes 
Iirwfiua imvasuiatfld at the and of forty-ilvo daya by Sogdiauna., one of hia 
illegitimate brothers j he in hia turn wna dollironed wul killed after a reign 
of 2x mojitha and a lialf by OohuB, another baatard of tlie old Icing, wlio, on 
aaceiidiiig the throne, took the name of Dariim, and whoso life was ono long 
tissue of miaeries end orimoa. Hia roign from tho beginning wan dwturbod 
by the rebellion of his brotlior Arsites and Artyphius, son of Mugabjrs&ua, who 
took up anna in Asia Minor, enrolled Greek inorooiiarios, and gained two 
important victories. PerHian gold now eompiiHaod wliat was heymid Persian 
bravery, and tho rebels, abandoned by their aoldiora, aurreiidorcd on oundi- 
tion Umt their Uvos should be spared. 


DAiaUB II 

Darius II had luaniod his aunt Paryantis, one of tlio eruollost and moat 
depraved women that over entered an Eiiatern harem, and it was by her ltd vice 
that he broke his word and Aisitea weuj burnt to doatli. lint tliia example 
did not deter PisBUthiios, tho salrnp of Lydia, who had boon in oHioo for 
twenty months, from rebelling ; howover, lie, like Arsitos, fell by treachory ; 
for TlasaphoruoB having bribed the morooimrius in liis pay to doHort him, lie 
was obliged to surrender. Darius had him put to death, and made Ids con- 
queror his anccesBOi'. 

But tills was not tho last of tho troublOB in Asia Minor, for AmorgoH, tho 
natural son of Fiasuthenos excited Carla to revolt, and after tibrogating tho 
title of King, ho hold out till 412. 

It wna at tliia time that the whole of Groooo was hud waste by tlio Polo- 
ponnoaiaii war, Athena had jnat lost in Sicily the boat part of her Aoet 
and the bravest of her BolrUers, and when the news of her defeat reaelied tlm 
East, DariiiB saw that it was n favonrnblo time to break the treaty of 440. 
Ho sent orders to the satraps of Myaia and Lydia to collect tlui taxes from 
tlio Greek towns on the coast and to treat with the LaeodiumonlaiiH. iSparla 
aocepied the alUaiioe offered her, and lieiiocforth the different Itellouio slates 
were but phiythings in the hands of tho Groat King and his agents. Tis- 
aaphernes and Phiirnabasius tried at first to keep the bnlaiieo equal betwoon 
tlm Doiiawa wid Athsniaua, without allowing oitUor of tho rivid racoato deal 
tlie mortal blow ; but this equalising policy did not hiHt long, Darius had 
two sons, and the aecoiid one, named Gyrus after the founder of tho empire, 
obtained through the influence of Parysatia tho supremo rulorslup of tho 
provinoos of Asia Minor. 

Cyrus was iirahitious of reigning, and ho liopod that his iiiotlier would 
manage by intrlgaca to obtain for him the anocossion which riglitfully be- 
longed to his eldest brotlior, Araucos ; and in the event of fuihiTO by thoflo 
means he intended to win tho throne by force of arms. 
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Athena being a mnritimo power ws not likely to help him iu an expedi- 
tion against the proviiioes of [Tpper Aaia, so he turned to Sparta and sup- 
ported her so elhoaoiouBly that in two years the wm’ ended in favour of the 
Peloponnesians, by their deukive viotory at ASgospotami iu 406. 


ABTAXBKXISS II 

The satraps of Asia Minor seem to have siispooted young Cyrus of these 
secret intrigues, for llaiiiis Huminoiied his son to Susa. But Uyrus arrived 
only in time to bo present at the kingk death, and in spite of the efforts of 
Paiysatis, Araaeos, the now king, nseendod the tlirono under tlie royal name 
of Artaxerxes (ArtakbshaUira). Cyrus tried to kill his brother at tlie foot 
of the altar during the coronation ceremony, but Tissapliornes and one of 
the priests having donomiood him, ho was ser/od and would have been exe- 
cuted had not his mother saved him from the liands of the executioner. 

His pardon boing granted after some trouble, Gyms returned to Asia 
Minor, dotermined to seiKO the first opportunity for rovongo. Having innii- 
agod, ill spite of the snrvoillancc of Tissaplicrnos, to oolleot under divers pie- 
toiiQOfl 18,000 (xiuok inoi'conarioB and 100,000 native soldiors, ho suddenly left 
Sardis (401), orossod Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotiunio, without being 
molested ; but onoonntoring the imperial aimy at Cunaxo, sonio milos north 
of Babylon, ho was killed in tho ongagouiciit. He was bravo, active, ambi- 
tious, and endowed with all tlie q[ualitios whioli would have made him a good 
oriental inoiiorcli, His intorcourse with tlio Crocks had opened his eyes to 
ilio weak sidos of his country which lie tried to remedy ; and if ho had been 
sucoossfnl ho would probably have momentarily anmted tho onipiro on its 
dowmvard coiirac. Wlioii he ivas gone, tlio native army whleli had followed 
him, iinmodlatoly tlisporseil, but the meroenarios did not lose ooumgo and 
gained the shores of the Ponlus Euxinus by orossing Assyria and Armenia. 
The old state of affairs was qiiito olianged when the rotreat of tho Ten 
Thousand showed that a handful of men, treaohoronsly deprived of their 
loadoi's, witliout guides and without allies, could brave tJie empire wiBi 
impunity and return to Grooco without any oonsiderable loss. 

Victorious Sparta had now auecuoded AUieiis in hor protootion of tlie 
Greeks of Ionia, and tho death .of Cyrus having broken lior bonds with 
Persia, she had ooiupletc liborty of aotion. She continued the war with 
Asia for four years, her king, Agcsllaus, even ponotraied into the heart of 
Plirygia, and would have proceeded iu the road tiilioii by the Ton Thousand 
if Persian gold hud not turned tho course of affairs. For Atlions again took 
up arms, and liaviiig united her fleet to that of Persia, she patrolled the 
AiJgeaii Soa, tlie island of Cythora was taken by Gonoii, and the long walls 
were rebuilt at the expense ^ tlie Groat King. 

Wliilst riollas, divided against horsetf, sought favour in the eyes of tho 
Batraps of Asia Minor, Kgypt, united in hatred of tlic foreigner, siiocceded in 
uxpolliiig him. There hud been no aorious disturbaneo since tho defeat of 
Inarus, and tiio Porsiaii governors had quiotly siiceeoded oaoh other iu the 
palaoo of MompluH, Iho aged Ainyr tains had disappeared, and Ins son Pausiris 
had been tljo docile vasHal of the Persians. Many Uttlo inoidoiitB, liowevor, 
luwl sliown that tlio old spirit of rebellion was only waiting for tui opportu- 
nity to break out again, Tlio rebellion of Mogaby55ua in Byria had shown 
how easily tho Groat King could heiiooforlli bo deiiocl, and tho rebellions of 
ZnpyruH and X^isHutlmos, following one xipoii another,, sapped tho strength 
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of tlio empire for several years, and a grandson of AinyrLrona, who bore liia 
name, praolairaed the iiidepeiidonce of Egypt. He did not utterly expel tlie 
Persians, for Artaxorxca still had Egyi>tiau troops in his army iij 401, at the 
time of tiie campaign tigaiust Cyrus, and lie also had to ondiire rival ^nunoes, 
for the monuments rooord Uiat a Psanithek, desoendant of tho old family 
of the Saitea was his contemporary and bore the title of “ King of Iho Egyp- 
tians.” This feudalism was too strong and turbulent to permit tho sceptre 
to remain long in one family, so tho XXVITIth Dynasty only histod six years, 
which was the length of the reign of Amyrttous [Amen-llut], and it was 
followed by the Mendosian dynasty. 

Niafoarut I coxnplefcod the work of dolivoraiice, and under Jiis ride, 
Egypt recovered hop old activity, Her oourso was controlied by ciroiiiu- 
stances, for the disproportion of tho forces of an isohitod provinco and an 
oinpiro almost covering the west of Asia was too apparent for tho Plianiolis 
to think of going to war without outside help, so they inatineCivoly followed 
tho policy of Psanithek and his successors. Egy^it tried to establish linos of 
posts along tho front which would bear tho brunt of the onomy’s first attiiolc. 
Then she intrigued in Syria and Cyprus, hoping to win over Uio allies, or 
oven to ro-establish the ancient suzerainty of the Theban princes there, aii<l 
if boateii on this outlying front of their liiiQB, she would have time to muster 
au army, or oven a fleet, before tho oonquoror arrived on tho frontier. All 
the revolts of the different I’licos, and all the quarrels of tho satraps wore 
to the advantage of Egypt, and as they obliged tho Grout King to divide his 
troops, she assiduously tomented them and on occasions even provoked thorn, 
and managed so well, that for somo tiniu only tlio weakest part of tho Per- 
sian armies ^vere atationod in her countiw. Merounarios wore now substi- 
tuted in Greece for troops misod from tho ciUzoiva, and war had become a 
lucrative occupation to tUose compotcut to excel in it, T'ho Phariuilia never 
hesitated to lavish tlioir troosuroa on tho piiroliaae of thoao forniidablo com- 
panies. Iphioratos, Chabrios, Timothetis, and all the oolobratccl gonnmls ap- 
peai'ed in turn at the head of the Egyptian or Persian massos, engaged on tho 
banks of tlie Nile, sonietimos with iho consoiit, and soiuetimoa ugjiinst the will 
of their country. Wlion Ninfiiarut asoondod tho throno, Sparta was ut tho 
height of her grandeur and had oven doolarod war agaiusb Persia, and 
Agesihius was Goinmandiiig his oamxiaign la Phrygia ; so Niafiiarut oaiiuludud 
an olfenaivo and defensive alliance with tho Ijacedaimoniana, and sent thorn a 
fleet laden with arms, corn, and ainniunition, but it was iutorceptod by Couun, 
the Athenian, who commanded tho Persian si^undvon. The recall of 
Agesilaus and the abandonment of Asia Minor chilled tho good will of tlio 
king of Egypt, and the foroes whioh ho had soomod dis])osud to send to 
Sparta’s assistance were now probably stationed on tho frontier of Syria to 
repel tho attack which ho thought was imminent. 

Tho attack, however, did not coino as quickly os was expected. Tho 
retreat of the Lacodiomoiiiaiis had not terminated the affairs of Asia Minor, 
for since the rising of Oyrua the majority of tho indigenons vuoos, sneU ns 
the Mysiaiis, Pisidiana, and the people of the Black Sea regions and of 
Paplilagouia, had twserted tlieir independence j so Artaxorxos sent against 
them the army whioh ho had mount to dospatoh to Egypt, but it was only iit 
Cyprus that muoli stand was made. The island was now divided botwooii 
two races, the Phomioiaii and tho Gi'oek, and since the Aclueaiis Hottlod 
there after uniting witli the inaritiiuB people, vanquished by Moiioptah, the 
Greek influence had incrensod. All the adventurers, in quest of fresh ooun- 
tiios to oooupy, assembled ou this frontier of the Eastern world. 
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As time WGiit on tho SQinltio oonatitueiit decreased still more as tlie 
PhconioianS) driven back slo>Yly but anroly, ccmcentrated themselves around 
Giiiiim, or Oitioii, and Amathiis. But, albeit diminished, the number of 
tho Somitio forooa was Biiffioieiii io prevent the princes of Soli, or Salamis, 
uniting tho wliolo island into one state. It liad boon sucoessivoly subjugated, 
by tlio Assyrians under Sargon II, the Ihibylouiaiifl under Nebuonadrezzar, tlie 
Egyptians umlor Aahmos II, and ttio Persians under Cyrus and Cainbysea, and 
oaoli of tliOBo conquests loft profound traces on the customs and tho arts of 
tho country. 

But if tho oxiernal sido of Giyilisation often followod Eastern niodola, 
internally it hocome more and more Hellenic. Tho people of Cypnis had 
boon tho onrllcst among ilie people of their race to possess the art of writing. 
They had adopted, doid^tlcss soon alicr tlioir arrival, a partioular system of 
spoiling, and tlioy rotainod it, ovou when the Greeks were bogiiiniug to use 
tho Cadinciin alpJiabet. 

Onasilas, the king of Salamis, in Cyprus, united witli Milotua, and, witli 
the oxccx^ilou of tho King of AmiithuB, all the other princes joined tlio allL- 
aiico, whioli rosistod tho foraas of tho Groat King for a year. But when the 
robollion mis quelled, Darina miido tho Greek population pay for its disaffeo 
tinn i its ouminorco was stox^ped, its ports woro shut to the ships ooining from 
Hollafl, and in many towns, like Salamis, the tyrants of the old race wore 
roxilaood by thoso of Pliconloiiin desoont* In fact, tho Groat King now looked 
to tho Somitio race fur rospoot for his authority. Citiiiin, almost ruined by 
its vicinity to Salamis, rcoovorod her old position as the head and oliiof market 
of the island ; and, in spite of the iiitormittont appearanoo of Athenian fleets 
on her coasts, more than a oentnry elapsed before tho Cypriotes found an 
opx)ortiuiity of frooing ihoinsolvos from thoir orusluug bondage. 

It was Evagoras wlio delivered them. He was desoonded from tho old 
kings of Salamis, and after liaving driven away Ahdomou, Uio IVrian, who 
was 'in command of tho town, ho took tho whole of tho island, with tho 
oxooptioii of Citium and Amaihiis. Ai'taxorxos soon took umbrage at his 
ambition and notivity, and not without reason, for in 801 ho was in open 
war against Evagoras. If he had not boon assisted, tliu struggle would liavo 
beoii sliort, but both Greece and Egypt helped him with both money and 
anus. T hiker had succeeded Niafaarut in 803, and after proteoting his 
wesLorn frontier by making an alliance with tho Libyans nt Baroa, ho made 
a treaty with lilvagoriis and tho Athenians. He gave corn, aminunition, 
voSHols, and money to Athens in roturn for soveral thoiiaandB of moii under 
Cinibrlas, one of lior bost gonoriils; niid not only was tlie first Persian, 
oxpeditioji uudor Autoplirailatos uttorly beaten, but after taking Citinm 
and Amathns, Evagoras orossod the soa, took Tyra by assault, and laid 
wristo Phosuieia and Cilioia. 

Tlio princes of Asia Minor thou booamo alannecl, and HooatomnuB of 
Caria joined the idlios. Sparta, weakened by tho war, then made a sud- 
don treaty witli tho Porsians, and Aiitalcidas went to Susa to arrango this 
Poaoe, w) ooluliralod in the history of Groeoo, and thereupon a docroe from 
Asia notifUul to all tlio poox>lo of Hellas that hostilities were to bo suspended 
mill tho liliorty of all sides was honooforth to bo reapeotod j and ns no state 
was in a jiosifclmi io resist the united khigdoma of Sparta and Persia, the oom- 
niaud was oboyod. A little more than half a century before, Athens by a 
treaty with an Artaxorxos, forced him to acknowlodgo tho iudopendenoo of 
tlio (Trooks of Asia; and now Sparta, treating with a socoiid Artaxorxos, 
gavo the HollenOB book into liis power. 
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The Great Kin^, being now froo to turn liis whole attention to the i*ebel- 
liouB countries) Evngorns was tlio oiio to bo first attiiulcod ; Oj'pus was in 
effect a sort of open road to Egypt and the people possuasiiig it Jmtl com- 
maud of tlic sea and ooulil intercept nn array on its way to the Delta, from 
Paloatino. So Artaxorxea mustered three Iinndrad ships anti tJiree hun- 
dred tliousaiid foot-aoldiors, and after placing them under tlio command of 
Tiribazus ho despatohod tliem to the island, Tlie Cypriote ooraairs intor- 
oeptod the convoy and rednoed it to siioli a wrotohod condition that a mutiny 
broke out. However, Evngoras was finally beaten at sea near Citium, 
and his fleet was destroyed. But still liopoful, ho left Ids son to find a 
way out of Uio difTiculty aiid repaired to Egypt to implore tho liolp of the 
Phai'ftcli (886), 

But mlcer had enough to do for his own aufoty without risking tho host 
part of liis forces in a distant expedition ; so Evagorua and tlic siibBidica ho 
brought back from Egypt wore very insuflioiont. Kcdiicod to mi army of 
three tUousaiul nioii, he shut hiinaelt up in Saliimis, where lie was besieged 
for years, The trouohory of one of tlio Persian gcnoriilH, Onos, Hjjii-iu-law 
of Tiribazus, gave liira a moment’s hope, for Gaos, iifLor joining Hakor, 
asked for tJie lielp of the Liieedieuioiiianfl, hut he died without luivLug done 
anything, so Evagoras was again tilono in the prosouce of tho omuny, Whilst 
tho olhcers of the Groat King wore engaged in besiegintj him, Artaxorxes 
himsolE nearly lost his life in aimnfovtmiate oiunpaign against the OadueianB, 
A bravo aolclier, but on inoompotent general, his troops, worn out with 
hunger and fatigue, would have perished in tlieir maroli across tho moui^ 
tains by the band of an implaoablo oiionvy liad not Tiribu'/Ais cleverly per* 
Hiiaded the barbarians to siio for peace at the monionl of their triumph. 

As the defeat of Evagoras showed Hakor that tlio Hubmission of Cyprus 
was only a question of time, ho wont meanwhile to Asia IMiuor, whore lie 
made a not vo^ advmiiageoiis allianoe with the Pisidians, who wore then in 
full revolt. lie found more assistanco in Gi’eeen,, for the Peace of Antal- 
oidfts having left a number of morconatios ivithout omploymont, ho soon 
muBberod twenty thoiiEiand men. The Persians, being still busy in Cyprus, 
offered no o^iposition to tlio arrival of tho roiiLforeeiiieiiis, and this was for- 
tunate for Egypt, for ns Hakor died in 880 and as his heirs Psaimib and 
Niafoarut II siioceodod each otlior on tho ilirone within a short time, the 
settlement of tlio sucoossioii plunged the oountry into two years’ warfare. 

The turbnlenoe of tho great foudal oliiofs which had robbed tin) Haitos o£ 
thair power ivas equally total to tho Moiidosiuiis, and tho prince of Sobon- 
nytus, Nekht-Hor-liob ^ootaiiebo I), was borne to the throne by the 
soldiors. Aceorcling to Ptolemoio tradition, he was tho sou of Niafaiu’ut I, 
and had been kept from tho tliiono by tlio jealousy of the gods. But what- 
ever was his origin, Egypt had no cause to ropouL his ooroiiation. Feeling 
that a cantinuaiice of tlie supplies which had been allowed by Hakor to 
Evagoras would be waste of money, ho stopped them, and tho inevitahh) 
fall of the tyrant of Solainis ensued. Although ahiindoiied by all, and 
weary of a six years resistance, ho would only surrondur on llio most adviin- 
tagoous terms.^ Not only wob Aiiaxerxes to pardon his rohollioii, but he 
was to rotaiii his title and prerogatives for the payment of an nuniial tribute, 
Noctanobo, now brought m oontaot with tho Groat King, rodoublod his 
activity. The events of the last few years having proved the talents of 
Clmbritts, the Athenian, Neobanebo invited liim to organise liis anny. Olui- 
brins accepted the offer, albeit without his government’s authority, and lie 
soon transformed the Delta into a reguhirly fortified camp* Tho Persians 
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&irov6 to meftsuro their attnuk nooording to the ineEuis of tlio enemy’s defence* 
Akko, on the southern const of Syris^ was tlie only port Jiirgo enough to 
harbour the Porsiiui fleets against tempests and sui-prises, so Pharnabazus 
made it his hoiulquurtera and the base of his operations. ' For three years it 
was the iflaoo of muster for provisions and am- 
munition, sailors and soldiers, and the Pliomi- 
oiaii and Greek fleets. The odvauoe of the 
enterprise was several times nearly arrested by 
the rivalries of the Persian chiefs, Tithraustes, 

Datainos, and Abrooomas, and the intrigues of 
the court, but Pharnabazus always sucocoded 
in getting rid of liis rivals j and at the begin- 
ning of 878 the expedition was ready to staiti, 

It uonsistod of 200,000 soldiers, 20,000 mer- 
conm'ios, 800 piolced mmi, 200 twoniy-oarod 
galleys and many transport ships. 

lint at the last moment Fgypt lost lier best 
coinmmider, for Artaxorxos askod Athens by 
what right she anthorisod Ohahrias to servo 
against him in the Egyptian ranks j and at the 
same time he bogged Ins friends, the Athenians, 
to lund him iluur goneral, IphicrateH, for a time. 

So the Athenians ordered tho reUiiii of Clia- 
hrias, and sent Iphioratos to Syria, where he 
took command ox the Greek auxiliaries ; and 
thus reinforced, the Porsiaus started in B7S, 

On arriving at l^olnsium, Ipliiomtes saw he 
liad but slight chanco of forcing its surrender, 
fur not only had the fortifleations of tho town 
boon incroiujed, but tho inlmbiUints had out tlio 
eainilB, and unindiited tho a 2 )proncheB. Iplil- 
crates advised the Persiuua to take it by sur- 
liriso. So thTOc tliousajid meji wore secretly PmiBu» wabiuoh 

d(»spalohud to the MoudoHum mouth of the Kilo, (Anw du (h»tiiniti«rd) 

Avikui'U they attacked tlic ontronolimouts whioli 

guarded it. Tho garrison, im^ki'iidontly sallying forth, was beaten and pur- 
sued with such vigour that viotors and vanquished eiitcied poll moll into tlie 
fort. Tim breaofi being made, tho Persians could have promptly taken pos- 
session of tlio plaoo, but the opportunity was lost ilirougli the dissensions of 
tho generals. Ixihicriitos having loariiod from tlio piisonors that Moin^ihiB was 
short of soldiem, advised I’liarnabaxus quickly to rosscend the Nile and take 
the capital before Noctniieho’s reinforcoinonts ni'riycd. Hut Phaioiabazus 
thought the plan too dangerous and decided to wait for the whole amy to re- 
join him. Ijiliioratos tlicn suggested attempting tlio venture witli liia own 
com2)any ; hut the Egyptians, suspioions of his haying some secret design upon 
Egypt, doolhiod the offer. As these delays gave the enemy time to recover 
fpfnn tlu) Aral roverso, Noctanobo again took tho offensivo, attacked tho Per- 
sians, and obtained tlio victory in several skirmishes. 

In the meanwhile suininer arrived, the land was inundated, and Iphioratea 
and Phiu'uabuzuB bout rotrotit and returned to Syria, from whenea Iphi- 
cratos, weary of tho I’cciimiimtioiis of his Asiatio collcagueB, secretly fled to 
Greece, and the loinainder of his fleet and army dispersed soon after his 
departure j thus Egypt was saved for a quarter of a century. 
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But this ftiiluro in no way dofleotod from the influence oxeroisod by the 
Great King over Oreeae since the Peace oE 887 ; and Spartti, Athens, mid 
Tliobes disputed for Ills ollianoe more hotly tlian ever. 

In 872 AntuleiduB reappeared at Susa to again beg for Uie kiiig’e inter- 
position in Greece, so in 867 Pelopidos and Isinenifis obtained a rescript 
bidding the Greelcs keep the peace ; upon which Athens sent iimbossadoi's 
to obtain subsidies from Persia. The Groat King seems to have become a 
sort of supremo arbiter to whom oaoh city oaino to plead her eauso. But 
capable as was this arbiter in imi^osing his will abroad, he was not muster in 
his own domniiia, for, kind nud easy-going, mid more iiiolinod to give than to 
exact, Artuxerxes luid not tlio energy ueocBsary to repress the ambition of 
tlio provinoinl governors. 

Ariobarmiies of Pontus was the lli’st to robol, and DatamoB and Aspia 
of Cappadocia soon followed suit, and defied their sovoroigii for years. 

When those leaders wore defeated by treachery, all tlio satraps of the 
western provinces from tho frontiers of Egypt to tho Hellespont, entered 
into an oflonsivo and dofoiisivo nllianoo j and the oinpiro was in danger of 
foundering ; for Egypt, always on the watch, had profited hy this revolt to 
exhibit her lialred of Persia, and to add to lior own socurity. Nootmiebo 
liad died in 864 and Taohus, who had sucooodod him, did not licsitato to 
nsgotiale with tlio rebels, who dospaiohod liliBouuthroH to him to disouss tho 
tornia of tliG treaty, 

Tnohus having inherited from Noctanobo a fine floot and a full Iroasiiry 
loaned the ainbassaclor live Iniiulrod talents of silver, and fifty ships with 
which he sailed for Lencas on tho coast of Asia Minor, where his eolJeaguos 
were waiting for him delighted with tho biioccbs of the inisBion. Hut not 
having ooufldeuco in the issue oE the struggle, Rlieoini Hires sought an early 
opportunity of reconciliation with tlio Great King, and ho had Hcarcoly 
an'ivod when ho joined with Orontes in despatching tho iiiHuigouts io tiiisa 
ill oliuius. Tachns liad tlius beiicvolontly assisted tho Ihu’siaii xing to fill liis 
coffers and io master his arniios, hut in spile ol this last disappointiiKuit the 
position of Egypt was bo brilliant mid that of X^ersia ho wroLcliod that ho de- 
cided to take the ofEoiiBLve and invade Syria. In this design ho was supported 
by Clmbrias, whom tho revorBos of an advonturous life had again brought 
book to Egypt ; but Taclius had not sufllcioiit funds for a long oaitii>aign in 
a foreign country, so tho Greek pointed out the means of proouring iliom. 

The Egyptian priesthood was rich, so Ohabrias told tlio icing that as tlio 
money disbursed annually lor tho sacrificos and for tho mipporl of tiio 
tompfes, would bo bettor Ement in the sorvico of the stiito, lio iidviHod him 
to demolish tho majority of the aocerdotol coliegOH. Tlio priosts, luiwovor, 
retained thorn at the expense of tlieir poi'sonal property, aiul after tlio king 
had graciously aeooptod this saorifloo, ho told thorn that in tho future, iiml 
during the expedition against the Persians, ho would exact from iboiii nine- 
tenths of Hio sacred revonuos, This tax would liavo siii!icod for the imods 
had it been fully paid, but the priests doubtless found moans to uvoid paying 
tho whole sum. 

Gliabrias then advisod tho increaso of the cmiitation tax and the tax on 
houses, the oxacUon of an obolo on oaoli ardeb of grain sold, tho levying of 
a tenth on navigation, fabiics, mid manual trades. Tliose charges hooii 
added to the resources, but anotlior diiiioulty eiiflued, which Uie Greek over- 
came witli equal oiiergy. 

Egypt had little com and tho system of exchange was UBod by the people 
in the ordinary transactions of life. 
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The Greek merceuariea, however, deoliiiecl to bo paid in kind or in 
motals luiDoiiied, and they demanded liiiging pieoes of money as the price 
of thoir blood. So the order was isBiied wiat the people should bring to the 
treasury all the minted or immlnted gold and silver in their possession with, 
ilio undoistanding that they woro to be gradually reimbursed from the taxes 
of the future. 

If those measui'es cost Taohiis his populEirity, they empowered him to 
raise 24,000 native soldiers and 10,000 Greeks to equip a fleet of two liun- 
drod sail and to lure the beat generals of the period. But he was too 
onuilative to siicoeQcI, he was not oontonted with Chabrhis and the allianoe 
with Athena, but he also wanted Agesilaus and the alliance of Sparta, In 
spite of lus infirmities and his eighty years, Agesilaus was not insensible to 
gain and flattery j and tempted the promiao of supreme oominand, he set 
out with a thousand soldiers. On his arrival he was met by a disappoint- 
ment, for Taelius only gave him tlie command of the meroenaiies, as he kept 
tho ohief leadership for hiinaelE and put tlm fleet in the hands of Ohabrias, 

The old hero, after showing his vexation by an exhibition of Spartan 
tompor, was appoaeod by tho presents he was given, and ho consented to 
oooopt tho proitcrod post. However, disputes of a more serious charaotoi 
soon broke out between him and his allies, for ho wislied Taohua to remain 
in Hgypt, and leavo the conduct of the operations to his generals. But the 
facility with wliioh tho captains of tho troops passod from one camp to 
anothor was not calculated to inspire the Egyptian with ooufldenoe, so he 
refused, and after nominating his brother-in-law, who also boro the name 
of Tachus, 1 ‘ogont, ho repaired to the camp. The Boraians were not strong 
Qno\igh to appear in tho open, so Taohus oommundotl his cousin Nokhb- 
nob-of (Nootanebo 11), the aoii of tho legont, to besiege tlmm in Uielr for- 
irossos. The war tlion dragged along and disoontent broke out among tho 
troops, and troaohoiy lurked in the army, The flnanoial expedient of 
Ohabrias had exEisporatod tho piioats and the oommon people, and the oom- 
plaiiiis which hud uoen stifled by fear of the morooiiaries, were voiced as soon 
(la tho expedition had crossed the frontier. Tho regent, instead of quelling 
this diacontuut, soorctLy fomented it, and wrote to tell his son to elaim tlie 
crown. 

Nuoianobo soon won over to liia sido tho Egyptians under his command, 
}>nt they were insufTioiont so long as the Grooka bad not declared for him. 
(lluihrias refused to witlidraw from his engagements with the king; but 
AgoHikuH was not so Borupvkloua. His vaiuty had been deeply wounded 
whilst in Egypt, for not only liad he beon refused tho command to which he 
oonsiderod ho was eutitlod, but his small flguro, his inflnnities and his rough 
Liicodujmoniaii ways had been made fun ofliy tlio oourliers. When Tachns 
boggod Agosihius to take tho field against tlio rebels, ho ironically replied 
that ho had beon Bont to help tho Egyptians, not to flgbt a^inat them- 
IIowGvor, before finally dooidiiig whioli side to kite, he ooneultea the ephoros, 
and, ns they purmiUed him to do liis best to advance the interesls of the 
country, ho deolatod hinisolf for Kootanobo, in spite of tlio entreaties of 
ClhEibriiis. 

Tachus, thus abnndonod by his allios, took refuge at Sidoii, and from 
thoiioo ho ^paired to Artaxorxoa, who rooeivod him kindly and placed him 
at the hood of a frosh expedition against Egypt in the year 861, 

Tho news of tho king’s application to Persia excited gencrEil revolt in 
the valley of the Nile, and as tlie siipiiort of the foreigner aroused the suspi- 
cion of the native races, they joined the prince of Meiidos. 
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Nootanebo havinjj abandoned tho oonimests of liis prodooesHora brought 
brick Ilia forces to Egypt, and arrived at PeluHium, wlioro he found hiniHolf 
at the head of a large and roaoliite army with wliich, iilboit undisci]>lin 0 rt, 
AgBailiiiia advised the king to attack tho insiirgeuts bofore they had time to 
take tho field. But unfortunately the Spartan was not in favour, for the 
prince of Moiules hod tried to corrupt him, and although ho had on that 
oooasioii shown unhoped-for loyalty, ho was not trusted. Ncotanobo made 
Tania his hoadquartors, and his enemies liopod to bosiego him there. The 
oii'clo of diiohos onaompassing tlio town was almost oompletod, and provisions 
woiMa getting soaroe, when Agosihius reoeivod orders to attempt a sortie, but 
ho forced the blockade under shadow of the night, and a few days later, 
gained a decisive viotory, 

Neotanobo would gladly have kept him with him, for he was in fear of a 
surprise by tho Porsiaiia, but tho Spartan, being tired of Egypt and lior 
intrigues, left iiio oouiitry, and died of oxhanatioii on tho ooast of Oyroiiaioa 
[probably S60]. 

The onset soon followed, as Pharaoh had anticipated, but it was weak 
and unoertain : Taohua, who was to hivvo led it, died hoforo it began, and 
the diaoordH of the royal family pruvontod tlio other gonorals from aoting in 
concert. Tho old Artaxerxos had three sons by his wife Statira — Dariun, 
Ariaspes, and Oc^ua. Darius the eldest laid boon soleimily recognised as heir 
pTOHuniplive, but threatened with sooing liiinaolf supplanted l)y Oohus, ho 
conspired tho death of hb father ; however, ho was diaoovorod, imprisoned, 
and exeoutod in his coll. So Ariaspes beuamo tlio BuocestMi'-eleot, but Ociiiis 
told him that lib father intended to liave him j)ut to an igiiominiouu death, 
and he persuaded him to ooniinit suioide so ns to escuipu it. Ai'samos, a 
bastard son of one of tho hni'eni ladies, still remained as an heir to the 
throne, but he was aBBasahiated by Ochus, and Artaxorxos siiooiunbed to this 
last misfortune and died of sorrow, after a roigii of forty-six year's [3i>8J. 


AJlTAXKKXTCa III 

Arlaxerxes III (Ochus) opened his I'oign with a massacre of all the 
princes of the royal fainily ; then, thus freed from the protumlors wlio might 
have disputed tho crown, ho continued the war proparatioiiH, wliioli had boon 
intoiTuptod by the death of hb father and his own accession. Never hud it 
been more important to ro-establisli the Persian domiiuoii on tho bunks of tho 
Nile. Egypt liud been a souroo of continual trouble to the Great King over 
since tho roooyory cif her iiidcpoiidouco sixty years before. 

Tho flrst attack of Ochus wns ropollod with loss. I'wo advonturoi'S wlio 
oomniaiulod the troops of Neotanobo, Diophanics of Atlions and LainiiiB of 
Sparta, gninod a oomplQto victory over tho asHailunis, and obliged thorn to 
retire witli loss. 

Tho provinces on tho coast of tho Moditerranuan, always unquiet siiieo 
tlio campaign of TaoluiB and the revolt of Evugoras, took udvaiitago of tlio 
seoraingly favoiirablo opportunity, and Artabaaiis rovolLod in Asia Minor, 
and nine of tlie little kings of Cyprus proolainicd their iiidopondeuco. Phoi- 
nioia still liGsitaied, but the satrap’s iiisolenoo, tlio rapacity of tho generals, 
and the want of discipline of the soldiers returned fj'om Egypt doculod her. 
At a meeting liold at Tiipolis the ropresontativoB of tho Phumioiaii oitios 
oouferretl on Tonnes, tho princo of Sidon, the perilous honour of direoting 
the military operations, and his first act was to destroy Hio royal park, 
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wliioli t\\Q Poreiaus liiid in tlie Lebanon Momitoine, niul to burn tlie provisions 
storad in the porta for the \7ar in Egypt. At first Ochua tliought that his 
lionteimuta would soon avenge these acts, and, indeed, it was not long before 
Idrieus, tjraiit of Caria, Buppoi’ljed by eight thousand inoroenarieB, quelled 
the Gypriotca. But in Asia Minor, Artnbazus, aided by Atlieiis and Thebsa, 
witlistood tlie troops sent against him, and Tenues gained au important 
viotory in Syiia. Ho had naturally implored the help of ITeotanebo, who 
had sent him four tliousand Greolcs under hie best general, Mentor, the 
llhodian ; and Bolesys, the satrap of Syrian and Muztaus, the satrap of Cilida, 
wore beaten. Then enraged at meso reverses Ochus oonvened bin vanguard 
and rear-guard of thirtjy thousEUid Asiatios and ten thousand Greeks for a 
final ofEort ; and the Sidoninusj on their side, Burroundod tlieir city with a 
trixfio moat, iiioreiisod the height of their walls and burnt their ships. 
TJieir Icador wns, unfortunately, wonting in energy, for Tciines, until 
day of revolt, had lived a life of pleasure, surrounded with dancers and 
nuisiciiuis, whom ho had brought from Ionia and Groeoe at great expense. 

The approach of Oolius robbed him of the little courage he possessed, 
and ho tried by troaohery to his subioofcs to atono for the treason of whioli 
ho was guilty to his sovereign. I-Jis oonfideniinl minister was a certain 
Thossaliou, and ho sent him to the Persian oamp and offered to betray Sidon, 
and act as a guide to Egypt, in return for the retention of his life and rank, 

OohuB luul aooeptod Uie conditions of hie rebellious vassal when a moment 
of pride nearly coiuproiuisod the a^idr, For Thessalioii asked the king to 
give him his right hand on the promise of Uio fulfilment of the engagement ; 
and this presumption so enraged Oolms, tliat he gave orders for ins execu- 
tion, As they ^Y6l•o Inking Inm nwny, Thosanlion cried out Biat if the Great 
King forfeited tlie proffered assistonoo of Tonnes, ho would fail in his efforts 
against Phoenioin and Egypt j whei-eapon, Oolms gi'anted tlio request made 
of liim. 

When the Porsiims were only n few days' intu'oh from tlie city, Thessalion 
lured the luindrod uliiof oitizeiis to tho camp on the pretext of a general 
mooting, and they weru put to death by javelin blows, The Sifiuians, 
although abandoned by their king, still wished to hold out, but Mentor told 
(iiom that thoir inoreonaries would bring tho onomy into the plaoo at a 
nioincnt’H iiotioo; so after deciding to throw themselves on tho meroy of 
the ooiiquoror, five hundred of them woro sent as deputies witli olive 
branches in tlieir liands. But Oolms wns tho oruollest, most bloodthirsty 
king Persia had ever had, nud he treated tho envoys in his usual way* Tho 
rest of the population, thorofore, seeing that death was inevitable, shut them- 
solvOB up in tiiciv Iiouhob and set lire to Uiem. Forty thousand persons per- 
ishod in the fire, and such was tho wealth of the host liousos, tlmt the riglit 
of oxtrnoting frain tlie ruins tlio ingots of gold and silver was sold at a high 
price. The punishment of tlio town was followed by the execution of 
Toiinos, and the other oities, alarmed at his fate, opened tlieir gates without 
striking a blow. 

Aftor the soitlemont of Syria, Oehus marohod to Egypt without further 
delay. Tlio Grout King's victories rooallod the viioillatiiig provinces to 
sulnnisHioii. 

Tlio army was divided into throe parts, each one eoinmandod by a barba- 
rian and by a Greek. In i)aBsing tlirougli the marsh lands, seyoxal battalions 
were lost in tho Blufting sands i and on arriving at Polusium, tiie enemy was 
found ready, Nootiinebo had fewer men timn Ms adversary, his force oon- 
. sisting of sixty thousand Egyptians, twenty thousand Libyans, and as many 
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Groeks, but the rocollection of his own buooobbds and those of his x>i-’<3deGos> 
Borsi in spito of iinoqntd jiumbore, iiiapirod him with oourago in the iRSiie of 
the struggle. His squadron waB likewise unequal lo tlio comlnned Hoots of 
Oypnia and Phoeuioiftj but ho had fluiheiont flat-bottoniod boats to dofond 
the mouths of the Nile. Tlio weak points of his position woi'o dofondod 
by fortrasBOB or oiitronoliod oamps ; in 8hoi’t> oil iiieaBuros wore taken for u 
defensive war. 

The imprudent ardour of his Groek auxiliaries, however, spoiled hia 
plan. Pelubium was occupied by five thoUBoud men, uudor the oonunaud of 
Philophron. Some of the Tliobons, who Iiad sorvod under Laeraies in the 
Pei'flinii army, desirous of a^ain justifying their renowji for bravery gained 
in the campaigns of EpanniiondaH, orossed a doop canal, which separated 
them from th© town, and provoked tlie gaii'isou to an onooiintor in tho open 
held, philophron aoeeptod tlio challenge, ai\d disputed the victory till 
niffhtfalL The following day Lnerates, Jiaving bridged tlio canal with n 
dike, led his compiiny to the altaok, and began sLcnniiig tho town. In 
a few days a brooch was luacle, but tlio Egyptiuiis, being iw clever in tho use 
of til© pickax© as tho sword, built a now wall crownocl with towers, whilst 
the old one was being domoliBlved. Ncotanebo, aoconipaniod by thirty thou- 
sand native soldiers, five thouBand GreclcB, and Indf of the Lihyan contingont, 
followed the oourso of tlto siege from a distanco ; and his prosonco proventod 
the Perfliaus from approacliing nearer. 

Weeks elapsed, and it Booinod that the taetics of teinporiHatioii would have 
their uaiial result, when an uuforcBoeu incident coiupllcatod tho aituatiou. 
Amoi^ tho cliiefs of companies who fought uudor Oohus, tliuro was a cer- 
tain mooatratuB from ArgOB, whose personal Hlroiigtli likoned him to Tier- 
orilea, and who, like the traditional hero, was equipped with a lion's skin and 
a club. 

In imitation, doubtlesB, of the plan formerly proposed by IjihicraiOH to 
PhamabiizUB, Nicosti'atns foroed some peiiKiints, whoso wives and children 
were in hia power, lo guide him to one of tlio mouths of the Nile, wliich had 
been left unfortified, and thoro ho landed his body of trooiis, and fort! Hod 
lumBolf in tlie rear of Noetanobo. The enterprise, uuderiaken with too fow 
men, was more than rash, and if the mevconarics had contuuM tluunselves 
with harnsBiiig Nioosti'aUis, witliout ooiuing lo an open battle, they would 
have iorood him to ro-oinhuvk or auvrondor. But tlioir iinpatieneo spoilt 
everything, for tlio five thousand men forming tho garrison of tlie iioigh- 
hoiiring town marohod undor Glinias of Oos against the Argiv<i aiul wero 
beaten. The breach was at last made and the r crsiaiis, encouvaged by tho 
BUcoesB of Nieostratus, ran the riuk of being separated from Urn troops on tlio 
oaBtern frontier and utterly dcfltroyod, for ho htid turned Jjiick lo tlie Delta. 
Whilst lio was trying to muater a fresh army at Memphis, Pelusiiun sur- 
rendered to Laorates; Mentor took posBession of BubiiHbis, and tlio Htrongost 
citica fearing tho aamo fato aa Sidou opened their gates almost without 
rosietnnoo. 

Neotaneho, in despair at those BuoooHaivo dofflctioiis, Hod to Etliiopia witli 
his treasures, and the sucoossful eoup do main of NioOfllratus ro-t»alaljlialiocl 
tlie Ginpiro of tho Groat King, 

Egypt hod oertaluly prospered iimlov the adiuinistvatiou of her hitter 
incligonous kings, li'roin ilio reign of Amyrtmiis to tliat of Neotaneho, tho 
sovereigns had oonsoieutiously worked to efface the Irnoos of the foreign 
iuvaaiona and to restore the kingdom to its old prosperity. "Wie two oapi- 
tole Thebes and Momphis, wero not forgotten, and tho oitios of the Delta, . 
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SebonnytuB, Biibastia, EWid Pitliom were also erabdlished. And in spite of 
the short time given to the work, the majority of these works bear no trace 
of haste or oarelessneBej and the artists being o^nito conversant witli the 
methods of ancient ai*t, knew how to produce compni'able to 

thoso of the Snitio period. 

But now tlio victory of Oohus was a more fatal blow to Egypt than the 
invasion of Carabysos had boon. Oohus had personal feelings of hate against 
his new anbjoots, and lie has been ccniparcd lo Typhon for cruelty, and ho 
was dubbed an ass, boeause it is the animal consecrated to the god of evil. 

Arrived at Memphis, ho gave orders for the Aj^is bull to be roasted for n 
banquet, and ho ontlironod and woi’shippod an ass in tlie temple of Ptoh, 

Tho goat of Mendes shaTOd the fate of Apis, the temples were sacked, ihe 
suorod books carried off to I*orsia, the walls of tlie city razed to the ground, 
and ilko chief partisans of tho indigenous royalty wore mossaored. 

Whon tliosG acts were over, tlie Greek meroenarios returned to their 
country, laden with booty, and tlie Great King returned to Susa, leaving 
ilio reconquered satrapy in charge of Pherondates. The suceess of the 
expedition liud boon mainly due to tlie eunuch Bagoas and Mentor the 
llhodinn; imd to tlicm Ochus ontrustod tho govommenfa of the empire. 
Biigons dirootod tho ^)o1itlos of tlie interior, and Montor, placed at the head 
of the maribuuu provincoa, soon roduoed them to order. 

Artabazus retired from tho struggle and sought icfn^e witli Philip of 
Mucedon. iSomo tyrants on the coast of the Aegean Soa willingly submitted 
to tlie now dominion, and others resisting, like Honnias of Atarneus, the 
friend of Aristotle, were soizod and put to death. 

Thus Persia in a few ye^l^B seemed to mgaiii tlic widespread power which 
she had lost since tJie aooossioii of Artaxorxos II, and Oolius ranked as high 
in tho minds of his oontomporarios ns her great conquerors, Gyms, CambyBOS, 
and Dui'Iuh. Bui Oohus IiiniHolf was only nn oriental despot of the oommon 
typo. HIh ciupiro still luid the appearance of strength, but the raoes, 
strigigorH to each other, and with dilhonliy suppressed by the satraps, 
inolinod more and more to dotaohmciit from him, niid already some of tiio 
govorninoiits of tlio previous ooiitnry only exislcd in name. In the north 
towards tho sourcos of tho Euphrates, Tigris, and Halys, Uioro was notliing 
but a oonfusod mass of kingdoms and tribes, of wblcli soma like tlio Arnie- 
niiiiiH Htill roeogiiiHud the suzerainty of the Persiuns, and otlkci's, like tlie 
Ghalybus and tlm Tibiironi I’ctninod thoir indepondenoo. The kinps of 
Bitliyniu, l?apblagonia, and l?ontu8 still paid tribute in an intonnitteut 
fashion; but tho Mysiuns, Piaidiaiis, Lyotuiniana, had eeiisod payment. The 
eomitrioH beyoJid tho Tigris wore in the same disorder. Tho Gadusians, the 
Anmrdittiis, and ilio 'rapuri, prnteoted by tho mountains of tho Caspian Sea, 
withstood ovoiy oifort to dislodge tlicm. India lUid tlio Sacm had passed 
from tho stiito of subjeots to tluit of friendly allies, and tlie savage hoi'dos of 
Godrosiii and Paropamisiis robolled agninsl all authority. During tiie dis- 
numibormeiit of the ouipire tho order of iKbinuistratioii, so cleverly organised 
by Darius, was broken by the foeblonoSB of his ineTOonaricB. Hot only had 
tho euuLoiii of annually soiidinff inspectors to th© provinces become a mere 
fornuiUty, wliicli was often omitted, but the distinction hotweoii the civil and 
inilitiu'y power had disappeared. Tlio offleor who oommonded the troops nearly 
always llllod tlie post of governor and nniiod several siitrapies under one rule, 

The army and revenue were still, in spite of ovorytliing, tho greatest 
in tlio world, but, if tlio doi'ies had retained their value, tho battalions had 
lost in strength. Tho old powers of tho Persians, Modes, and Baotrions, aud 
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other races of Iran, were doubtloss uiuliniinisliocl, but nobody troubled to 
make thorn conYOPsant with the progress made during the contiipy in mili- 
tary tactics. Their oontingouts were only heavy, unUisciplinod Qompunies, 
easy to conquer in spite of the iiioonteatablo bravery of the iudividutils 
composing them ; so, as thoir training would have lalcoii a long time, it was 
better to add to their ranks meroonaricB at a great price. 

Since the time of Artaxorxofl II the Greeks forinod the kernel of the 
Persian forces i and the armies of the Great King were ooninmnded by TTel- 
lonio generals of the school of Agcsilaiis, Ipliioraies, EpamitionduSf and the 
best tacticians of tho time. 

The fleets were placed under Greek admirals, and the cruel Ocliiis 
entirely owed his victories to this iwopondoranoe of European command, 
and tho fact was so well known beyond tlio ASgoaii Sea that llie question 
was openly discussed there. 

If the decadonco of the empiro was sudden, the fault did not lie with ilia 
people. The i*erBiftna had remained iis tlicy were at tho boghming, sober, 
honest, and intrepid, hut the dynasty had degenerated to an iri'ccovoruble 
degree. The early Adiunnonidio had theiuBolvos ruled all tho 1111111™ of the 
state ; tlmn, the oampaign in Grooco liaving disgusted Xerxes with militant 
royalty, he shut hiuiselt ui) in his harem and left the perilous lioiiuur of 
flghtiiig to his generals, and tho care of ndininlHtration to the ouimeli Aspaiui^ 
tiiiUB. This oiistoii), onoo estabUsliod, was followed hv his HnG(iOH.soi's, and 
the sovereigns now rarely intorvoned in the ooriduot of military operations. 
Neither Artaxorxes 1 nor Darius Hotliiis up2)oarod on the flold of battle, and 
Arlaxerxos II only took part in two of tho wars wliieh einlnttercd liis long 
reign. Oohus, who had sooinod to wish to rooovor the traditional power of 
the founders of the oninire, roiurnod to Susa after liis victories in Syria and 
Egmt, and the life of wo princes was passed in the midst of ilio intrigues 
and orimes of the harem. Brought up by women mid eunuchs, and sur- 
rounded from infancy with pomp and luxury, they soon wearied (d tliinkiug 
and noting, and moohanicall^ fell under tho dirootion of lliuir familiars. 
Tho sanguinaiy Farysntis reigned under the name of her Itiisband, Darius 
Nothus, and her son, Artaxerxes II ; and Bagoas Influcimod Ouliiis fur 
nearly six yeai's, and his power was oertainly boneflcial to tJie ouuntry. 


TITS VAliTi oir TiiK 

Maeodonia, wliieh had long remained uneonoorned with the general 
inovoment, now bo^aii to take part in the Hullonio eonoei't. Ibigons saw 
the danger of lotting her take tho ascendant, and form a union of all tho 
foiHiea hitherto soattored in Greece. He therefore Bunporiod all llie onmnios 
of Philip, 

Unfortunately, whilst Bagoas was working lo prevent the porils monao- 
ing the empire, his rivals at Susa lowered liim in the oHteuin of his luastor, 
and their intrigiies loft him no alternative but to strike or die. lie Llmre- 
fore poisoned Oohus, gave the throne to Arses, ilio youngest eon of tho 
king, and ussasBinated all the other children. Egypt was duligliied at llie 
news, and saw in tlie tragic fate of her oonquoror a nolablo rovongo of 
the gods he had outraged. 

Arses was at flrst only a weak tool in tho hands of his innstor, but ivlion 
years gave him a taste for independeiioo ho heoaino impatient at his subjoe- 
tiou j BO Bagoas siiorifloed him to his oivn safety os ho had Oolius. So many 
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auooeBHivo miirdars Jiad so completoly exhausted the Achajuienian family 
that Iio ww at loss for a inomeut to know where to find a king ; but lie 
tmolly deoidod in favour o£ one of hia friondS) Codoiiuuinua, who, aoooi'diiig 
to some, WftB the groiit-grandsoii of Darius II, and aceordiiig to otliors, was 
not of royal deaoent. Ooiloinnnmis took, on his aoceasion, the name of Dai'ius. 
Being bravo, gonorous, clemoiit, and desirous of doing well ho whs aupeiior 
to the kings who had proceded him, and ho deserved to have reigned before 
the empire was so enfeebled. 

When Bagoas saw that his protegd intended to reign by himself, he 
wished to got rid of him, but, beti’ayod Iw one of his people, lie was made 
to drink the poison ho luid clostined for Darina. However, Darius did not 
long enjoy in ponce the power whioh hod been so nmoh envied. Having 
aaoendod the tbi’ono the same year as Alexander, some days before the battle 
of the CliorsoneauB, ho saw the dtingeva threatening him from the Maoedoman’s 
ambition, and he was powerless to provent thorn. 

Ho waa beaten iit the Grttnicus, beaten at lasus, beaten at Arbela, and 
thou killed in ilighb by one of Ills satraps. Alexander then took possession 
of his empiro, and honooforih tlie Greek race supplanted the Persians in the 
part tlioy had played for two eeuturies us the ruling power of the world.« 

Bossus tlio Batrnp of Baotria, who murdered the fleeing Darius, asaiimod 
tlio royal title and tlio name of Artaxerxos IV. IBs adventures and plans 
wore nimierous, but on the fiu^thur side of the Oxus lie fell into Alexander’s 
hands and was speedily put to death, o 


THIS OLD OltlDITT AT TPIIil mV OF THF PDltBlAN BACPIRB 

Wo have followed the plitiool history of ilio Old Orient and Imve now 
seen it swallowed up in Alexandor'a ompivo. Before we turn t:© the new 
races that aro to demand our attention, let us tuJee a final look at the couii- 
tricB which were tliu scone oE the history of tlio early world, and sea what 
Uiey had bcoomo. On tlio south, on the oiioient frontier of the Semitic races, 
Ebiin was divided into the mountainous dislriot, and the district of the pMns, 
and tho history of these two districts was quite distinct one from another. 
For tho people of the Oxus iiiouiiUiiiis, tho Elamites and the Kossmans, 
retained their indopondenoe and made raids on the neighbouring territories 
from tlioir iinttflaailable haunts, whilst the people of tlie plains gladly sub^ 
mittod to tho Porsian yoke and raadily ncooptod any ruler that appeared. 

Tho favoiirablo Bitiiation of Susa or Shusfiauhftd early attraotoa the atten- 
tion of tho Achajiii cniiius ; ajid tho old palace of the Elamitos, built upon an arti- 
ficial elevation and cooled in tho sunimor by the mountain bieoscs, and warmed 
in winter by tho soft air from the Persian Gulf, became their favourite rosi- 
denoB. Darius, son of Hyataspes, finding it too small for him, bad it rebuilt and 
it was burnt in tiic reign of Artaxorxoa I, and restored by Artaxei^s II. 

Tho nations of the taldolaiid of Asia Minor, and the mouiitaine of tlie 
'J'igris and Euphrates, those of Urartu and Van, Musjike [Moaohi], Tubal, 
and the noighbouriiig poopkjs of iiortborn Assyria, being dfloimatod by tho 
Scythian invusions, had subniittod to tho younger, less tried races. The 
Musliko and Ikibal miiioiis were divided Into two brnnolies, many of their 
tribes, with probably tbo rout of tho Cimmerians, remoinod in the deep 
(loflloB of tlie Taurus i and the othors having pushed towards the iiortli, 
dwelt with other tribes at the time of Hei'odotus, on tbo mountains bordei^ 
iiig tho Black Sea* 
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When the Median conqueror arrived in those parts which arc known 
fts Cappadocia, Iio only found there Lenoo-Syritins, mo roat of the liittitos, 
and a new people called ArineniaiiB. The Armenians, who had oomo from 
Phrygia towavdu the end oE the sovonth oeiitury, flottlcd ut first in tlio dia- 
Iriots adjoining iJieir owii oountry, thou they gradually arrived at the source 
of the Halya, and in the time of Herodotus thejr wore in posHoasion of the 
difttricta on the oast of tluj Euphrates (the Asia Minor of Itomau geog- 
raphers), and the western side of the Arsaiiias. They foriuod a satrapy of 
their own (Hie Hiirtoonth), wliilet the pooplo of Urartu, tho Alarodians, 
wero inoluded in tho eighteenth. During the troubles which followed tlio 
campaign of Groeoe, the aspect of the country changed oiioo more. Tho 
Moflohi separated thomselvos from tho Tibaroiii and joined the Oolchitina in 
the basin of the Phasis. The Alarodians, pushed book towards tho north, 
joined Hie half savage races of tho Caucasus. The Armenians, driven 
further to the east, gradually took possession of the iinposhig niountainoiis 
district between Asia Minor and tho Caspian Sea, and oaino down into the 
plains of the Araxes. At tho time of Alexander’s appearance in Asia, Hioy 
wero settled in their now distriot, having subjugated, or destroyed all tho 
aborigines who had not einigratod, and their princos oxercised a truly royal 
authority under tlio modest title of satrap. 

Cappadooin was divided into two provinoos, Cappadocia I^ropor, and 
Poutus, of wliioh the liorcdiiary govei'iioi's, ooimuoted with tho Acluuine- 
niaii family, only wailed an opportunity for declaring HieniHolvos kings. 
The old dymistieB, names and races, and tho warlike, l>ivrbarouH world tlmt 
the Assyrian conquerors had known between tho plain of McHopotuinia and 
the Black Sea wore now extinct, and tho thnso kingdoms evolved from the 
ruins Imd oven oifacod tho inojnory of it. Hi tiio domain proper of tho 
Semitic I'acos, between the cx)a»te of the Mediterranean and tho hist abut- 
ment of the plain of Iran, Hie dociidenco was less general and apparent. 
Half of tho old races, Huoh as the llnthonnii and tho ifittituH, had disap- 

S Qarad witli Hie oitios of Oai'olionnsli, Arpiid, and Kadosli, and altlunigh 
atmo, Hamatli, and DamaBCua, escaped desLruotion, they full into ob- 
scurity, and whole distiiets lapsed into desert land for want of hands to 
till them. 

Phamioia, iinpoverishod by the destruction of Ty^'^J Sidon, had 
trouble to repair her losses; all her coloiiies wore gone, and the little kiug- 
doiUB of Cyprus wiHi the towns of Citium luid AinaUius, liud enough to do 
to defend tnoir indopondonce against tho Grooks. 

Assyria herself was only a vague memory of tho pnsfc. 'Fho district ho- 
twoQii the Tigris and Eujplii'atea was almost deserted. Some places, us Nisi- 
bis, still totainod aomo of their old importance, and existed us wull as they 
could on iiioir own resouroos, but towards tho south the iiunihorloHs cities 
disoovored hi former times bv tho Ninovito conquerors, as tliey nuirohod 
towoi'd Syria, were now only heaps of ruins. On tho Ininka of the 'rigria 
the people were neither plentiful nor prosporous. The Assyrian oxiles, lib- 
erated by Cyrus after the fall of Babylon, hud rebuilt Assliur and oiuicbod 
Hiciuselvos by Hie cultivation of the land, and by commerce, but the dis- 
trict between the Upper and Lower Zabs was quite dosertod, wliilc Assyria 
Proper had not recovered from her ruin. 

Oalali was inhabited ; « Its walla 26 foot wide and 100 long and two 
parasnngB in circumference, wore built of brick upon a substratum of stone 
20 feet high.” The pyramidal tower of tho goat temple, still in existonoo, 
“ was in stone and one plethrum broad and two high.” 
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Two hunduod years had scarcely elapsed since tlio death of Saroous 
[Siii-shar-islikiin] when Xenophon travelled through tlie oouiitry, and the 
people of the noighboiiring sniall towns wore already jguorant of the names of 
tlio ruined Calah mid Ninevoh by which they were living. They oaUed tlie 
first Larissa, and the second Hospila, and the hUtoriana themselvos were not 
much hotter informed; for the long line of terrible conquerors, beginning 
witli Tukulti-Ninib and ending with Asshurbanapal, was summed up under 
the mythical names of Semirainis and Sardnnapalus. Semiramia was credited 
with the victories and conquests, and Snrdaiiapalus with tlie refined and 
intellectual qualibios of tlie race. Everything Assyrian was attributed to 
one or othor of Uiese two. 

In Babylonia, Ur was now only an insignilioant town, but Ei’eoli was the 
scat of a Boiiool of tlieology and soionoo, as celebrated tlironghout the East 
as tlmt of Borsippa. Babylon by itself was regarded as tlie whole of Chal- 
dea by the niajoaty of travellers. Babylon was in fact the socoiid capital of 
tlio Porsiun empire. The court resided there port of the year, as it was the 
oentre of oommoroo and industry which was wanting in Susa. The oity 
made several attempts during the first century after tlie conquest to restoi'e 
her national dynasty, hut after she wns sacked by Xorxes seems to have sub- 
niittod to her subjugation. But even in hor abjection the oity was a source 
of mniiy surpriHCs to the traveller. tJiiliko Greek oitioa, it was built on a 
regular plan, by which the streels orossod each othor at right angles, some 
parallel, and oilicrs at right angles to the Euphrates ; and the latter termi- 
nated at a gate of brass, which opened on to the works of the quay, and 
iioeoss to the river. The sti'cet throngs numbered speoimens of every Asiatic 
race brought hither by the demands of oomxneroe, and. tlio natives of the 
place wore diHfciuguisbod by their elegant dross, ooiisisting of a linen tiiuic 
rcaohing to tlie feet and suriuounted with anotlier tunio made of wool, with 
a sorb of white tippofc. 

Wlion the l^orBiaii rule succeeded tlio Chaldean, the Aramman language 
did nob lose its importance. It became the oflioial language of all the western 
provinces and it is found on the ooius of Asia Minor, upon the paiwms and 
stcloH of Egypt, in the edicts Eiiid corTOspondonoe of the satrap, and even on 
those of ilio Groat King. 

l.i’rom Nisibis to llaphia, and along the banks of the Gulf of Persia to the 
shores of tlio lied Sea, it supplanted all languages, Semitic or otherwise, 
Iiithcrto iu use. 

The Plmmioiaii language, however, hold its own with some suoogbs at 
first, and it was used for a long time on the coast and in the island of 
Cyprus i but Hebrew, wliioli had begun to full into disuse during the cap- 
tivity, gradually disappeared as it came in ooiitaot with the dialects spoken 
by fliQ races neai: .Torusiilom. It existed ns the “noble language” of the 
aristocracy, faifchV'iil t{> the discipline of Judah and then when Aiamroan 
robbed it of Ihis lust service, it reiiuunod as tlie literary liturgical languago.fl 




CHAPTER V. PEllSIAN CIVILISATION 

Apaiw) from thou* naorecl booky llio Pci'HiniiH lisiva luft iia no fjroiit litovii- 
tiirOf yet tlioy had Uio Higiuil diatiuctiou to invent aii iili>liahot which they 
iiHod m nil their later writinge. T'liiy alpliahcl way founded upon or adapliocl 
from the sylhihnry of the Biihyloiiiiuia. Thai Hynteni, as wo luivo stjon, ia an 
elahomtod and ooinplioatod ayatom i-cquiriug aevowil linndi’od chimudora, 
The PorsieuH, it would appear, like the Pluuniciana, inmlo an analynia of 
human anoeoh, whioh showa it to ho oompoaod of eoinparaUvoly few IiincliuneU" 

aowndc, and adopted n I’olatiYoly wimple cuneiform characlcT to wpromint 
oaoh one of tlioao aouiids* lu tfiia aoript the inaoriptioiia of the PorHimi 
kluga — ill parliouUu! of Uatiua and lua immediate HuoooHHora — woru wuLltou. 
There waa another modifioalion made by ilio J^erHiana, an wlineHMcd by Lhouo 
iuaoriptions, which, if not bo important, had ooiiHldorable praotuuil value \ 
namely, the use of a uniform oblique lino to Boparuto dilToront wordy in an 
iuBcripUoii. To the modorii roiidor it Bocmn Hirango llial tliu ancient natimiH, 
with &o exception of tho Poryiaim, Hliould have had the uni form cuHlmn of 
writing their letters or syllabio oharaotors in an unbroken HurieH wil k no 
apaeo or sign to indioate iliu division into words, Tbis wiih as iinte of the 
anoient Greek inscriptions as of tlioHo of Egypt and MoHopotamia. U was 
left to the Persians to discover the practical value or convenience of indicat- 
ing Urn separation between words. That sucli a cuytom caiiic into vogue 
in Pei'Bift was perhaps duo to tho hict that tho people Uiore wore widely 
educated, it being oiiatomary to teach all oliildren of the holtcn* iduHHCB to 
road, au was probably never the oaHO with any other oE the oriental naUinm. 

We have alimdy seen how valuable tliiy custom of Hopariiling tlie words 
in their in&ovipblony has boon to the modem iuvostigiitor of tho (muoiform 
writing. But for the fact of the Persian alphabet and llie added fa(jl of 
division of scnleiicoB into words in writing, tho cunoiCovui Hciript, on which 
the modern aoiance of Aasyriology is founded, might niuoli longer have 
doilod attempts to deolplior it. 

Ill the field of art, it has been said, with probable justice, the Peimiins 
were not origlnatory, though they sliowed theiiiBelvcy aotivcly nuscptivo of 
the inventions of others. Tlie roliCB of their art that liiive I'loen prCHorvod 
aro very palpably based on Asyyrian models. It iy liolicvcd to have boon 
ohiofly through tho Persians that Assyrian art was traiiBiiiittod to (h'eeoo. 
In. the followings account we aim to givo tho reader a oomproJionBivo view of 
PeiBian culture in all branohos of civilisatioii.a 

esi 
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ItlGLIGIOK AND BOOlAli ORDDB8 

ZoroitBCei’ mado lus appuai'iuico in the heart of Asia, among a people 
whoso oonstitutioii, religion, and maimers are completely different from our 
own. Ilis dootriiiQs, liowover, like tkoae of every reformer, were oooaBioued 
by present oirouniBiiuioes, and adapted to the times in whioh he flourished; and 
uoiiSQ(pieutly wo form a just osiimato of his oharactor only by contemplating 
him witli a roforoiioe to his age. We must forget tliat we are Europeans, 
and togotlior with our muru advmiood knowledge, lay aside our projudioea also. 
It is no objection to his la^ys tliat they contain much that is strange, or even 
absurd; nay> this very oirouniBiancQ rather eoiiflrms tlieir authentioity, being 
precisely wliat \vm to be oxpootod in a logislntive system belonging to so re* 
mote im ago and counirj^. 

In sovm^l parts of his writings, Zoroaster speaks of liimseli; as a subject 
of one of those great dospotio govonmionts, whioh have always aboundecl in 
Asia, and cunsoquoiitly was more sensible than a European can bo, of the 
advaiitagUB and evils whioli attend sudi a form of government in a civilised 
oountiy. 

Ho could not lie blind to the bonefioial effooLs of agrioultnro, and the other 
poaouful arts, whioli lloiu’isli only under the slieltor of civil sooiety, and his 
am ISO of those advantages miiBi have boon lieighienod by the oontrast of the 
lawless and wandering liordos by whioh his country was overrun. The evils, 
also, wJjioli gononilly attend dospotio govorninonts, must Iiavo been no loss 
strikingly presented to his oliHorvation : the intolorablo oppression of salraps 
and thoir sulmltcnis ; luxury and dobanohory, with the maladies and physical 
afflictions of anoUior kind, whioh ho Iiiinself oniiinoratea and bewails, had so 
generally crept in, as to oxoito in him the desire to I’estore by his religions 
reform more lortunale and better days, 

Tho piolni'o which an Asiatic forms to bimaelf^ of such liappior days, is 
difCorout from that winch a European would ooiidoivo. Rowed down from 
ins youth Ijoneath tlio yoke of absolute authority, ho does not presume to 
omuuoipttto himself, oven in idea; bub takes another \Yay of compeiisating 
Ills proKcnt griovanooH. Ho pioturos to himsolf a despotic govoriiiucnt in tlio 
liancls, not of a tyrant, but a father of liis people j under which every class of 
mon and every individual might have his appropriate sphere of action, to 
which lie oouflncd himself, and the duties of wliioh ho fulnllod ; iimlor whom 
tiiu peaceful arts of agrioultnro, tending of Hooks, and ooinmoroo, were sup- 
posed to floiirisli, riches to inercaso and abound, ns if the hands of tlie 
monarcli, liko those of a divinity, showered blessings on his people. 

Siioli a govoriimout and snob a eovcu'oign lu'o reoordocl in tlio O^ropiBaj^ 
itself; and their imago has Hiu'vivod through all the periods of Asiatic his- 
tory, still oontiiming to form, as it were, tho control point of oriental tra- 
dition, and vividly inipvossod on the code of Zoroaster. According to that 
sago, the ora of .Tomshid, tho ancient sovoi-oign of Iran, was the golden ago 
of his country. .Tomshid, the father of his people, tlie moat glorious of 
niortalH whom tho sun over behold. In his days aiiimals perished not s tliere 
was no want either of water, or of fruit-bearing traos, or of aninmlB fit for the 
food of mankind. Hiiring the liglit of his rei^n there was neiUior fi'oafc nor 
biiniinff hout, nor doatli, nor unbi'idled passions, the work of Wio Hovs, 
Man appeared to rotuin the ago of flftooii| tho ohildreii grow up in safety, 
as long as tTuinsliid reigned, tlie father of his people.” , . , e 

Tho rostomtion of snoh a golden age was the end of the legislation of 
Zoroaster, who, however, built his code on a religious foundation, agreeably 
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to the praotioe of the East ; luicl the raultifarioiis ooremonies lie pesoribed 
had nil reforeiice to certain dootimoa intimately OJiBooiated with hie political 
dogmas] aud.it is abaolnioly iiocosBury to bear in mind this allianoo, if 
wo would not do injuBlico to one part or other of hie syBtoui. 

The pluloBophioal Bysteiu of Zorouater set out with tlioao HpooulntioiiH 
with which phuoBopliy, in the infancy of imtions, is apt to conimeuco lior 
oaroor, being iinpollod Ihoreto in the most lively imd powerful iminucr, 
namely, with diaouasionB rospocting tlio origin of evil, wliioh in ao many 
forms opproBBCB Immaii naUiro. It is indifferent to us, whetlier ho was him- 
Bolf the first proponiider of the dootrinoa he maintained on tliia subject, 
01* whether he boiTOwed them from more ancient truditiona of tho East. It ia 
Bufiioient timt in tliis respect he naBinnod auch liigh ground that all obBOiirity 
which involved tlie subject sooinod to disappoar, ae long as no clouds of inctn- 
physios obscured tho lioriKom Tho doctrine of a good and ovil principle, 
the souroefl of nil good and ill, ia tlio fouudafciiin-Htoixe of tho whole Btruolnro, 
both of hia religious and politioid x^hhosophy. 

This loading idea was, however, modiilod by tho cluuaotor of a legis- 
lator which its author iisaumod. He aaserteil the existence of n kingdiun of 
light and a kingdom of darkness ; in tho formor reigns Ornniwl, the author 
and giver of all good j in tho latter, Aliriiniui, the source of all evil, moral ns 
well os pliysioal. The throne of OrmuKd is aurrounded by the seven Ani- 
sliaspaiius, the x>riucQs of light, of whom tlio sago Imnsolf was the lirst. 
Subordinate to these are the iKods, tho goiiii of good, of wlmtover kind. 
The kingdom of darkness aubjeot to Ahriinaii, ooutnins the same sort of 
hierarchy j his throne boing surrounded by the soveii superior Devs, tlie 
Xjrinoos of ovil, while an infinite iniuibor of iiiforior Devs are subordinate to 
the former, as the iKods to tho Ainshusxmnds. Tho kingdunia of Ormuzd 
and Aliriinan aro eternally opposed to each other, but at a future period 
Alu'iman slinll bo overthrown, and the powers of darkness destroyed j tho 
dominion of Ormu/.d shall become universal, and the kingdom of light alonu 
shall subsist and embrace tho universe. 

It is apparent that this ideal sysioin was copied from tlio constitutions of 
the oriental monarchies, and conversely, tho forms of Uio lirst wore apxJied 
to the latter : tho whole licing obvioualy adux^tetl to the phwjc and eiremu- 
stancoB of time in whioli the legislator axt])earod. IIo lived in a emiiitry 
situated on the borders of tlie nomad tribes, wliorc lie liiid opportuniUes of 
Qomparing tlio advantages of civil society with the striking contrast pre- 
SQutod by the wandering and lawless hordes, which inccssautiy laid waslic 
his native land. Ho behold, els it wore, his kingdoms of light aiul of dark- 
ness roEillsod on tho earth : Iran, tho Modo-lhietriau kingdom, subjeut to 
Gustosp, being tho imago of the kingdom of Orimizd, and tlie inmiarcli, of 
Omiiizd liimsolf j while Tiiran, the land of the nomad natioiis to the noj’tli, 
of which Afrasiab was king, was the pieturo of the Idngdom of darkiiesH 
under the rule of Ahriinan, The leading idoas, originally distbiot, luive 
been ho intimalcly mixed up together, that if not abaolnioly tjon founded, at idl 
events many of llio subordiiiabo images have boon transfoiTod from one to tho 
other. Eot iiisUvnoc, as Tmun lay to tho north of Iran, tho kingdom of Ahri- 
man is made to occupy the same relative position j tlioiico dcscoud the 1)ovh, 
which at all times inflict infinite mischiefs on Iran. As the inbaljitanLs 
of Tnran led a lawlosa, unsettled life, causing continual luisohLef by their 
inourBions, so tlie Devs wander in all dirootious from tlmir iibodcs in tlie 
north, and seok occasions of iuflioting iniBoliiof ovorywIior(j, NovortlioloHH, 
as Aliriinan shall eventually bo ovorcomo, and his kingilom annihilated, 
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ao aliall tlio power of tho oliiefs of the Turanians bo broken ; tli© laws of 
/oronater prevail, and tlie golden age of Joinsbid return. 

Such aro Uio prinoipnl ideas on which tho system of Zoroaster turns. 
Ho did not, however, confine liimsolf to gonerolitieB, but applied his prinoi- 
ploH to the diiTereiit speoies of oreated beings. All tliat exists appertains 
either to tho kingdom of Ormuzd or to that of Ahriinan, whether rational 
or irrational, aiuLnate or inanimate. There are pure men, pure a nim alB, 
jiiira vegetables (all those tho creation of Ormuzd) ; and again, Uiere oi'e 
nnpiiro men, impure aniinale, impure vegetables, subject to the dominion of 
the Devs, and appertaining to tlie kingdom of Aliriman. 

All men ni'o acoou?ited impure (maifd^tWEy^ who by thought, word, or 
deed dospiso tho laws of Zoroastor; all poisonous and pernioious animals or 
roptilos (which in tho cojmtiios bordering on Media aro much more abim- 
^uit and formidable than in Europe), with all plants and vegetables possess' 
iiig tlio same qualities. On the other hand, in the oonntry where tlie law 
of Zoroaster is revorotl, everything is pure, everything is holy ! so that his 
prooopts oxtoiul their infiuenoo not only over tlie human raoe, but even to 
tho brute and inanimate oreEition. It is the duly of the servant of Ormuzd 
to foster ovorytliiiig in nature which is pure and holy, as 
all such things are the croatioiis of Ormuzd, at tho same time tliat tlie enmity 
ho liQB vowed against Ahrimau and his oroatioii make it inoumbent on him 
to attiiok and ilostroy all imimre animals. On these prinoiples Zoroaster 
built his laws for the improvemont of tho soil by moans of agriculture, 
by tending of cattle, and gardening, vvliioh ho perpetually iuoulcaies, as if 
ho could not BiifiioioJitly impi'ess his disciples with a sense of thoir import 
tauoo. 

In the internal organisation of his kingdom, Zoroaster ooiitinued faith' 
fully to copy tho oharaotor peonliai' to the despotio.gQvernmeuts of tho Esst. 
The whole system reposed on a four-fold division of castes; that of the 
priests, tho warriors, the agrioulturists, and the artificers of whatever denom- 
ination. 'J'his is the order in ^yhioh Uiey aro enumerated, but the legislator 
oiiuLs no opportunity of elevating and dignifying that of the agrioulturists. 
I'lioso extraot plenty from tho oiirth \ ilioir hands wield tho Wde of Jem- 
sliid with which lie clove the ground, and drew forth tho treasures of abun- 
diuiee. It is to bo observed, liowovor, that this division into oastes is not 
(lesorlbod us an institution of Zoroaster, but as having existed from the era 
of JoniHliidj an iiiHtitutioii winch tho legislator did not originate, but merely 
nmintaiiied. 

'Iho gradation of ranks is oonforinablo to the hiorarchy of tho kingdom 
of Ormuzd. Wo hoar of ruloi'S of potty towns, mlors of streote (or por- 
tions of eitios), rulers of eilios, and rulers of provinoes ; the head of all these 
potentates being the king. All, as aubjeols of Ormuzd, are supposed good 
and upright, ospociiiUy tho highest of all, the inonoi'oh. lie is tho soul of 
all, on whom all depend, and around whom tho whole system revolves. His 
eommarids are alisolnto and irrovooablo, but tlio I'oligion of Ormuzd forbids 
him to ordain anything but what is Just and good. 

'rhoHO aro tho principal oliaracteristios of Uio kingdom skotohod by Zero- 
aster ; the pietnre of a dospotio government on tho prineiploB of tho customs 
of tho East. To this lie added precepts ealoulniod to advaiioe Uie moral 
improvement of his people j nor did it osoape his obaorvatioii, that on tho 
liabits of the nation, and in particular on ilieir domestic virtues, must ho 
foundod its public oonstitution. Ilonoo his laws for tlie fnrtlieranoe of maiv 
riago, his invusoa of fruitfulness In women, and his ooiidenmation of tho 
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iiiijiatunil viwjB whwh iilwiindod iu tho (jouulriea whoro ho dwoll. lie did 
nob, liowovor, vonUire bo proolaiui hiiiiBoll' a pubi’oii of uioiiagemy, eiUiw 
becAUBe he hiiiiBelf hod nob been conviucod of iba oxi)odionoy, or beoanao hie 
eouubrymen wore too iinnly ntbaoliod bo tlioir oxiabiug prnobiooB. 

The couserviition of hie ordiiiaiiooa waa onbruatod to tho pric0bl)r cusbo, 
tho Magiona, wlio, wwdor the Medoa, formed oiio of blieir original Iribea, to 
whom waa ooinmitbod tho preaervabion of auoh Boioucoa aa wem known niuoiig 
thorn, and the jwrfomanQO of the oflloea of public dovotioii. Ilorodobus 
oxpreaaly nainea them as a diatinob tribe of the MedcH, and tliia arraiigeiiieiib, 
peouliar to tho Eoab, with whioli tho Jewiah animla have nuido ub iaiuiliar, 
is further ULuebratod by bhe obaervationa alrondy olfcrod ruapoobiiig^ tho 
priofib-caate of the Egyptians, liie reform of fjoroasLor also addrcaaod 
to thoae. Acoordiiig to hia own pi'ofeaaiouB, ho waa only the itiatorm* of tho 
doobrine which Orniiiisd hiinaolf had promulgated in the days of Joiiiahid: 
tliia doctrine, however, had been miaioproBonted, a false and doliiaiyu Magia, 
the work of Deva, liad crept in, wliioh was flret to l>o oxtinguialied in ortlor 
to roatoro tlie pure laws of Ormiizd. Ho eompoacd tlio lirat and beat of liis 
treatiaea, the Vendidad, at a period when hia docbriiioH had only begun to 
obtain tho aacondoiiuy, and when tlio false Magiiiaa, the worshippurH of the 
Devs, withstood him; hence tlio malodictiuna whieli ho continually heaps 
upon them, We know from history that in tho cud his roformaLiou bri- 
uniplicd, though we aro not onabloil to traoe its progress in detail. 

Zoroaster, therefore, innat not be cousidored. os the founder, but only the 
reformer of bhe oasto of Magiaua, and to him must, therefore, be uscrilied 
tho internal constitution of this caste, ttiough lb may liave subsequently 
received some filrtlier dovelopmont. Tlio tbreo orders of llorlmda (disci- 
ples), Mobeda (maatora), and Destur Mobeda (oomploto miislors), into which 
they wore divided, ooour in Ida works. They alone woro entitled to perform 
tlio odicoB of religion, they alono possossed riie saored foriimlaries or litur- 
gies by which Ormuzd was to bo addressod, and were aeq^tiiiiiilod with the 
ooromonioa by whioli tho offering of prayera and aiioririco was to be acuoiii- 
lianied. This was tlioiv poouliai* kiiowlodgo and tlioir study, and it was 
only by them that prayers and saorifioo oould be prosontod to the deity. In 
thin manner they came to bo considered the only interlooutorH hotwoou (1ml 
and man ; it was to tliem alone ihiit Ormuzd ruvealod his will, they iiloiiu 
contemplated the future, and had the power of rovoiiliiig it to Huuh us 
inquired into it tlirougli them. 

On thoae foundations was reared, both among tho ForsluiiH aud^ the 
Modes, the dignity of the priestly caste. Tlie general belie E in prediebious, 
cspooially os derived from observation of ilio hoavoiily bodies, and the ciis- 
toin of undertaking no oiitorpriso of mouioiit without consulting those wlm 
were supposed acquainted with such oraoloa, us woll as tho blind conlideiioo 
reposed in auoli protendors, all conspired to give this oIiihh of men tlie liigli- 
est iufliieuoa, not only in tho relations of private life, hut also over puhlie 
inidortukiiiga. In the days of Zoroaster, os at present, it was ustoeiuod iioo- 
essary to tho dignity us well as the oxigeneies of an Asiiitie court, that the 
poraon of the king aliould ho surrounded by a inultiUiilo of sootliHayors, wiso 
mon, and piiesta, who formod a part of liis couiioil. Tho origin of this iiur- 
aunaion, whioli hfta so uuivoraally and invariably pi'cvailod in tlio hluHl, may 
be left for others to disouas; but the extraordinary iuduonoo whioli it has 
exoroiaed over the mamiera of private life and the consliiutiou of tho state 
at large, deaervas the olosost attention of every one who iiiloresbu luinself 
In the history of nations and thoir manners. 
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If we tE^ce Llioee things into the aooonnt, and assume it as proved that 
Zoroaster lloiii'islied under tlio Median dynasty, wo cannot bo BurprlBed by 
the fact, that on tho downfall of that moniu'cdiy its bei'editary religion was 
adopted by llio contiuerors. Supposing (wliat we aro not prepared either to 
usBoi't or dony) that up to that poriod tlioso dootrines were unknown to the 
Persians, yot from tbo iiaturo of things, their reception was an almost neo- 
osffory (lonsoquouce of a ftiot which is indisputable, the adoption the Per- 
sian monaroha of the ooiirt-ooromonial of the Medes. The latter had been 
deihied and iiresoribed by tlie mixed political luid religious oode of that 
nation, and was iiiBopamblo from the authority on wliidi it rested. The 
Miigiuns and wise men foiiued Uie most digni- 
liod portion of tho oourt; they Burrouiided tiio 
king’s person, and were indisponsablo to him as 
sootlisnyors and diviuere. TJtoy were disiiii- 
guislLcif also by their dress j thoir girdle 
which WHS not passed over the slioulder like die 
cord of tho Brtdimaus in the monnor of a sonrf ; 
the sacred cup havmi<t used for libations; and 
ilio hamnu a buiidlo of twigs hold togetlier by 
a bund, liosides, the question was not whether 
a now religion fdioukl bo adopted by the moss 
of tho poo]>le (the doetrines of ZoroHstor being 
the oxeluHive Inliorilanco and scionoo of tho 
priest-aaste}, but only roapecling Ulo observance 
of oei'toiii roligioua forms and modes of worship 
whioh wore loft for the priests to administer. 

It is certain from history that tlie Median 
priest-caste became established among tiie Per- 
siaiiH as uarly us tho foundation of their mon- 
archy by (lyruH. Kot only do Herodotus and 
Otosiaa describe them as an order of priests 
under tiio first Porsiuii princes, but tJie express 
toslimony of Xenophon in the Oi/roptsdia leaves 
no furllicr question, possessing as it does an 
hisiorioal value from an observation appended 
by the author. Having dcsoribod tho otiquotto 
of tho Poi'sIeui eoui't ns copied from that of Uio 
Modofl, he adds i “ Cyrus also first appointed 
tho Magi to oluiiit miorod lignins at tho rising 
of the BU11, and to offer dtuly suorifioos to tlio 
deities, to whom it was enjoined l>y tlieir law. 

Tills state of things eontiimos to he maintained by oaoh fluooessivo monaroh; 
and the root of tlio Persian nation followed Uio example of their prince, 
ooueeiving that they should in tho same way bo more likely to prosper, if 
ilioy worshipped the gods us their moiiareh did.” 

Tims the liret ooitsoquonoo of thoir appointment uva the introdnotion of 
a certain religious ooreniouial in tho court of Persia. It by no means, how- 
over, follows from this that tlio Persians at once Inid aside tho maimers and 
tjustoins of their lorofatliors, and, ns it wero, suddenly beonine oonvertod into 
Modes j but rather, that a mixture and union of their ancient and newlj^- 
ttdoptod {jpinions and uustoms took plaoe. Tho laws of the Persians, iii 
oonaoquonoo, oamo to be oitod in ooniiootion with those of the Modes ; their 
national deities wore still revei’onood os before ; and in Ills time Herodotus 
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remarks oertftiii divereitios obaervablo in tlio ooramniuea of tJio Persians as 
ooinparocl with thoso of the Magians. Wo iimst not tlioroforo bo eur]>i*iBod 
at not hncliiig a oomplole oorroapoiulenoo botwoeii Uio preoopts of iho Zendiv* 
vesta and the ouRtoms of tlio PorslaiiB ; on the oontrory, this very dlvovsity 
is one mark of tlie goiminuiioss of that oouipoHition, 

Nor aro wo nutborisod to oonoliulo from tlio oxprosBions of Xenophon 
that the whoio Persian nation at onoo ndoptod the Maginu religion, riiis 
appears to be suflioiontly oontradiofcod by ilio totally diiToront way of lifo 
of tho various Persian tribes ; besides, as wo have nlroiidy Imd ocoasion to 
remark, and shall presently boo confirmed, by the Persians Xonox3hoii means 
the nobler tribes, and possibly only tliat of the Pasargadio. l<^ir loss are wo 
ontitled to snxipoae tliat the orood of Zoroastoi' was at onoo introdnued in iho 
eonquerod oonutrios os the nuiyorsal religion of the state ; for altliongli 
strongly marked by tlio oliaraotor of intoleranoo, tins religion ap|3ears never, 
like fliat of Mohammed, to have been jiropagatod by lire and awovd s its 
author 'was himself neither a oonqiioror nor a warrior, nor did the princos 
who embmood it esteem it a duty to xirovido for its dissuininatioii liy the 
power of the sword. 

It is miicli nearer to the truth to 8Up])osu that tho rocoption of tliis reli- 
gion was at first oonfmod to the court, of whieli tho oasto of Magi, as priests, 
as sootlisf^ors, and as councillors of tlio king, formed an iniportaiit x>iirt, and 
next to the wives and ounuolis of tho inonaroh,^ had nearest aecoHS to his 
person. It vmB a principal part of the education of tiio monarch to lie 
instruotod in tho lore of tlio Magi, a privilege commnnicuted to vory few 
personages besides, and those highly favoui’od. I’liis doctrine of the Magi, 
mixed up with the hereditary opinions of iho Porsituid, was d(;signabud as 
tlie law of the Modes and Persians, and ombraeud \i knowledge oi all ihcHe 
saored onstoms, precepts, and iiaagos which ooiicoinotl, not only the worship 
of the deity, but the whole private life of every worshiiiper of OrmiiKd, 
respooting the duties whioli ho was bound to perform, and the penalties 
which ho would iucuv by tranagt’oesing tliem. In proxiorUou m the ritual 
prescribed was oxteiisivo and mnltifarious, so was it open to oiises of doubt- 
ful iiiteiqiretation, when the oouiisol of the Magi was needed, and eonso- 
quenily was not iioglooted. Prom a comparison of several jmsHagoH, it 
appears probable that they composed the coiitioil of the king^s judges, of 
which moiitioii is made ns early as the time of Cambysos. 'J'lio very notion 
of II religious legislation, siioh as wo have dosorlbed, imxilins lliat iho jiriests 
should bo also judges, and the individual cases wliioh luive been recjordod as 
broi^ht before this tribunal ap^iear to fortify such a conjecture. TUm court 
of judioatui'o oonsisted of moii distingnislied for their wisdom no loss than 
their justice, posHossing their places for life, nuloss proved guilty of some 
aot of injustioo. When this happened, they wore imniBhod with strictness, 
and cruelty, Examples, however, are not wanting to prove that altlioiigh it 
was osteomod a duty by the inouaroli to take the oxuiiion of this council, yot 
he was by no inoaiis neocBSarily bound to abide by tlioir sentence. OambyseH 
demanded wlielhor it was lawful for him to marry his sister, and tho ooiinoil, 
knowing that it was his [nirpose to do so, replied tliat tliero was no law whioli 
permitted it, but that tliore did exist a law which made it allowable for tho 
king of the Persians to do what seemed to him good. Notwithstanding, tlioro- 
foro, the apparent limitation sat to tlio royal authority by tho sojmTatiou of 
the jiKlioial power from the admiiiistralivo, tho answer of this liigli tribunal 
makes it plain that the authority of the kings of l^orsia was us unlimited as 
that of any otiier orieuial despot at any period, 
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111 like ludiiiior* tlio idea ivluch had boon adoptod by sovorol omineiit 
modorii iiidliorH, tluit ilm Poi-siiui oonafcitutiou was luodellod oftei’ tho hier- 
ftroliy of t]m kbiffdojii of Omnssth appears, nfc oil events, to require strong 
liiniUitiom. Appoivl is ooiitinuidly miido to Uio seven princes who stood 
about ilio tliroiio ol llio king, iii like inaiuior as the Anisbaapauda siUTOimded 
tho tlirouo of OrmuKcI j tis well m to otlior less striking analogies. But, at 
the moat, tluH analogy uppliod only to tho eoouoiny of Sie court and did not 
oxtoml t<j tho kingdom at liirfro j of tho former the Magi oomposed an impor- 
tant part, ttud it is v(jry poHsiblo that this may liavo influenced the oliaMcter 
of tho wliolo, WJian, Jiowovor, wo oonio to compare tJie picture which Zo- 
roualor has slcotoliod of tlio conslitution of the kingdom in whioli ho lived 
with that of Persia, we remark Biinilaritioa whioli exist in all groat dospotio 
govornmontH ; ii prineo, wiioso iinindatos nro iiwoojible, a division of tlie 
oinpiro into pwiviueca, ami a dopiirtinontal administration by aati-aps ; wliile 
wo diHeovor at tho Hamo time stnno striking dissimilitudoB. TJio gonorel dis- 
thiotioii of eiistes, on wliieli Uio logislativo ByBlom of Zoroastor is founded, 
wuM iioYOr ooiupletoly uHtablislied among tlio Persians, although tho founda- 
tion of such a HVHtom was laid in tho divorsity of oooupations and modes 
of life pnrHued by tlie difToreiit triboa. Wo lind among them tho tribes of 
nobles or wuiThu's, and of agrionlturista, but none of artiaans, wluoh indeed 
could liurdly exist among a ruoo of oonquorors j nor ia it certain that in the 
onHos of the ioriiier thuir oomipiilions wore iioaesBai’ij.y rustidoted to individu- 
als of that tribe. 


OlirUNISATION Olf Tin? PlfillBTAN OOUll'L* 

Agmoably to llio onstonis of all tho groat despotic prinoos of tho Bast, 
the eoiu't oonsisted not only of tho king’s servauts, but also of a luitnorous 
army, principally oiivalry, which Hiirrouiidod tlio person of tlio king, and 
ffirnnsl jwz't of In's J'othmo. ^Diie body of cavalry wsa divided into corps of 
teu-iliOUNands, according to tho nations of which it was ooinposoth The 
imml distiiigiUHlied woro tiio Persians ; tho rest suocooded in a fixed grada- 
tion. To thcHO woro attaoliud tho mimorous bodyguards posted at the 
gutus of the ]Hihiee, of wlium wo have alimdy had oconsioii to apoak in the 
dcMci'iptieii of l^irsopoliH. If wo oonipare with those tho descriptions of 
the housulnild treopn of tho kings of inodorii Persia, or Uio Mongol piinces 
in irindiistiiu and Oiiina, wo sliali purooivo that tho court ostablisiimont of 
the nnnnu'cliH of tho Kast is prooisoly what it was in tho days of Cyrus. 

It wuH a imtui'ul ooUHOcpionoe of the inoroasiug luxury of the Persians 
that tlm innnlier of ooiirtiors slioiilil bo aiigmonlod, when tho rulo hod once 
been uHtablishod, tliat for all, oven the most trivial diitlos, Hpooiol ofliGers 
wore noeoHsary, 

Ah all those oflioors woro aupportod froo of expoiiao, there woro doily fed 
at the Icing’s talilu, according to Ctosias, flfteon tliousand persona, and 
Xenophon assures us that a considerable body of luon was required only to 
make tho king’s bod. Those inferior atlondauts on tlio oourt wore inar- 
slmllod ill tho Hitiiio nninnor as tho army, and divided into tens and hundreds. 
(Jourticirs, liowovor, of a superior raiilc woi*© nlao very numoroufl, diatin- 
guisiied by tho general appollations of tho friends, the kinsmen, or tlia 
servants of Iho king, titles whioli under every dospotlo govomniont are 
understood to confer a high dogreo of imporUuioe. 

Nob only from tho unalogy which pravaila in other oourtsof the East, 
but from a comparison of diuoront passages in oiioleut writora, it appears 
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probable that tlio honsohold of tho Persian monarch was originally oompoaod 
of the ruling tribe or liorde, namely, that of the Pasargadco, and QBpeoially of 
the family of the Aohromenidee, For tliia roivson the oonrfciorB of enporior 
rank boro tho appoUation of tho Idng’s kinsmen, and almost every page of 
I'orsian history proves that every trust of importoiioo was confided, if not to 
this family, at all oYOiits to tliie tribe, TJie groat body of the inferior 
attendants of the court was, as Xenophon oxpreaaly informs us, gradually 
filled up willi Uio warlike followoiu of the Iring. 

The very nemo FasargacUo, os we havo had oooaaioii to romark, hotokons 
that tho liouaoliold of Uie court was inailo up of this raco, and though it 
cannot bo aaoortaiuod to what extent in tho ond tlio other noblo triboa woro 
gradually admiLtod to tho same privileges, it is oorlaln that tho majority of 
tJio court at rU times was taken from this. ''.Clio aiuilont of Porsuin antiquity 
will, accordingly, find ronsoii to adopt llio ooiiiooturo that tho Grooian 
authors in genernl luoaiit by “ tho l^orsiene,” not tho ontiro nation, but only, 
or pTinoiptiUy, tho tribe of tho Pasargiidro ; and this hyuollioHis appUoH with 
oapoeial propriety to tlio O^ropwdia of Xenophon. ’’.Clio dotaila wliiuli ho 
affords us, in tho oomnionoemont of his work, roepooting tho odiieatlou and 
institutions of tho Porsiaiis, oannot be referred to tho whole nation, hut only 
to tho ruling Uiboj or ilio king's liousohold, as is ])rovod by the platios of 
which ho makes nioiition. If we adopt this priiiuiplo of intuiquntntion, the 
whole pioturo prosouUi itself under a totally difforont nspout, and it is no 
longer nooQssaiT to oonsidor it os a romanco. It is a uosoription of tho 
ednoabion and habits of lifo whloh, in compltaiioo with ountnin, the noblosso 
of tlio nation, or tho portion of it wliioh oomposod tho hoiiHohold of the king, 
were obliged to obsorvo ; and tho very striotnoss of tho disoiplino prosoribetl 
is perfeofly in harmony with ilio oustouis of orionlal courts, wlioro cvoiw- 
thhig is rogulatod by an oxaot ooromoniiil. Aooordingly, it must not bo 
looked upon as an aocoiint of tlio national aystoni of udiioaiion, nor of tbo 
inamiors of tlie pcoplo at largo, but tho oourUoduoation, and oourt-ooroino- 
nial ; and in propoHion ns tboso are utrlot under all duspobio and ospoeially 
under all orionliu govornuioiits, it booomos nooossary to acousioni to tliom 
from tlieir very youth auoh as aro dostinod to obsorvo thorn, 

Tlie oooiiomy of tho harom of the Persian monarohs appears to havo boon 
prooiaely tho saino with tho proaent customs, in tliat wispoet, of tho Asintio 
nations. It was pooplod from tho different provinoos of tho ominre, and tho 
Buryoillanoo of tho whole oommittod to ouniiclis, of whom wo find traces, 
long before tho Porslan monarohy, in the ooiirls of tho Median kings, a uoii- 
Boqneiioo of tho praclico of polygamy. His ouniiolia and liis wives onoirolcd 
the porson of ilio inouarcb, and thus easily atlainod an iniluonuo which, 
under a week moniiroh who folt himself unablo to shako oJI tlio yoko, often 
hooaiuo a spooioa of protootorship by which thoy were oiiablod to sway tho 
holm of state, and, in the ond, to exorcise dominion over tlio throne itself. 

The interior of those gyneoeoa is best dosoribod in tho narrative of tho 
hook of Esther, wliUo tho aooount of a court intrigue in tho roigu of XorxoH, 
recorded in the last hook of Horodotue, tlu'owa groat additional ligJit on 
thoir history. The harom was divided into two sots of apartimnitH, and tho 
iiow-oomors wore^ transferred from tho first to tho socond on having boon 
admitted to tho king’s ohambor. Unbounded luxury, whioh in tho end dogon- 
erates into wearisome etiquette, imposes of itself a rostraiiit on the paBsions 
of arbitrary despots. It is far from being tlio ciiso that, at thu iirosont 
day, the sultan of Oonstantiiiople oan seleot the objeot of IiIh dosiro aooord- 
ing to hiB own pleasure ; and Persian etiquette domandod that a wliolo 
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yoni' should bo spout In purifioatioii by means of oromatioa and costly per* 
uimos beforo the novitiate beauty ^rus thought worthy of approaching the 
prosonco of the dospot» The number of oonoubinos must tnerefore^ave 
boon Bufftoiontly great to present a new viotim for every day. The passions 
of hatred and loalonsy, which are apt to booome intense in proportion as 
tiieir sphore is limited, attained in the harem of Persia a degree of rancour 
which our imaginations can hardly ^ioturo. When Amestris, the wife of 
XcrxoS) Biiaoeedod at last in getting into her power her siaterdudawi whom 
she suBpooted as her rival, she caused hor to be mutilated in a manner too 
liorriblo for recital. 

Tim logitimato wives of the king stood, however, ou a totally different 
footing from his ooiioiibiiies ; a distinction which prevailed also in tlie infe- 
rior oomUtions of Ufo. As everything in the oonstitutioii of the countiy 
dopouded on the distinotions of tribe, the consort was chosen from the f Eumily 
of Cyrus, or tliat of the Aohromenidm ; though the example of Esther appears 
to prove that oooasionally coiiouhiiies wore elevated to tho same rank. In 
that Qoso they wore invested with the insignia of royalty, the diadem and 
the other regalia. Tho mode of life, howovor, of tho qiioen-oonsort was no 
less rigidly prosoribod and limited than that of the oonoublues; and it is 
niontionod as a roniarknblo histanoo, tliat Statira so far overstepped that 
Imrdonsomu systoni of otiquotto as to appear in publio without n veil. 

Uneortainiy of suocesaion is an inseparable coiisoqueiico of a harem admin- 
istration. It is iruo tliat illegitimate otiildren were altogetimr excluded from 
iuhoriting by the oustoms of Porsias but tiio intrigues of Uieir iwotherB and 
tho troaohory of onuuohs* with the liolp of poison, often prepared the way 
for thorn to tho throne. Of legitimate sons the rule was, that the eldest 
should inherit, ospooially if lie was born when his father waa king, The 
solootion was, howovor, loft to tho monaroh 3 and as his decisions woro oom- 
inonly iiiduonced by his queon, tho power of the qiieen-mothev booame still 
moro oonsidorablo among tho Persians than among the Turks. As the edu- 
cation of tho hoir to tho crown wns mainly entrusted to hie mother, she did 
not fail oerly to instil a spirit of dopondenco on lior wishes, from which the 
fnburo king was laroly able to emancipate himself. The narratives of Herod- 
otus and Oiosioa, respooting tho tyraunioal influence exeioisod by FarysaUs, 
Amostrifl, and others, boar ample testimony to the fact. 

Aiiothor nooessary oousoquonoo of such a system is tlie insi^ifloonoe of 
anything which oould bo properly called a council of stato. Affairs of publio 
importaiiou nro disoussod in Iho iniorior of the seraglio, under the iunuenoe 
of tho qnoon-mothor, the favourite wife, and the eunuchs. It wns only on 
nouusions of some groat oxpoditions being meditated, or tlie like, that councils 
woro hold for any longth of timo, to wliich tho satraps, the tributary princes, 
and tho ooinmaudors of the forces wore invited. The principal question was, 
howovor, for tlio most part already scttlod, and the debate rospootod only 
tho moans of carrying it into execution. Even in this point, however, the 
despotic oharaotor of tlie govornmont manifostod itself ; since ho who gave 
any ndvioo was obliged to answer for its issue ; and in case of ill sucocss 
tho penalty foil on Ins own head. 

All tho other oiroumstanoos of the king's pdvate life bore traces of the 
oiigimil condition of tho race, and pi'osontod l3io pioturo of a nomad state of 
oxiuionoo carried to tho highest exooss of luxury. Even after these monaro^ 
hod oocuplod pormauent resldenoes, the mgns of this did not altogether dis- 
appear, ospooially in thoir annual migrations from ono abode to aiiothor, at 
flxod soasons of tho year, Like tlie ohiofs of nomad hordes, tlie kings of 
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Persia romovod with their ho^isehotd at certain soaaoufli Irom ono chid city 
of their empire to luiother. The three oapitala, of Susn, liahylon, and Eoba- 
iEHja, oaoh oiijoyod every year the jirivilege of beuig for ii certain period the 
reBidenee of the monaroli. The epring wiib spent at Eobatana, tbo throe euiii' 
]nor montlis at SusO) the autumn and winter in Jiubylon. Tlio great diversity 
of olimate in so extensive an empire (a diversity which for eovoi'ul reasons 
is etill more perceptible in Asia than in Europe) was Iho Hoiiroo of oiijoy- 
moiita, wliioh, in our quarter of tlio globe, wo oaii scarcely appreoiulo. 
These removals took place witli such a multitude of followers, that tlio Huito 
of the court roBombleu an army, and for this reason the poorer provinoos wore 
spared n visitation, whioh would liavo expoHod ihoiii to tbo horrors of famine. 
A numerous attondaneo of armed followers oonstitutes at the proHCiifc day 
a permanent part of tlie household of the groat men of the East; and in 
the oases of their kings those aiiiountod to IIkj iiiimhflrs of a regular army. 
The same system is retained umiltororl by tho rulers of modorii Asia, and tlio 
aooounts of travellers respooting this partionlar can hardly be i,'ead witluiut 
oaiouishmont. 

Tho traces of tho somo nomad mode of life may also bo doLcotod in the 
arrangement of tho king’s X'^bicos and ploasum-houBefl. These were univor- 
sally siiiToundod with spaoioiis X)aik8, or, us the Peruians denonunaled thorn, 
paradisoB, forming domains sullioiontly extonsivo to allow annius to bo 
reviewed in thorn, or to assomblu for the pursuit of ginnu, of which grcuit iiuiu- 
bora ftud in every variety wore colloctod. Such eslahlishmonlH cxiHtod, not 
only ill the tlireo capitnJs already named, but in several otlior ooiintries of 
Asia, ill whioh the Icing was aoousiomed to spend a x>art of his time, or in 
whioh his satraps reslrlod. 

Tho king’s palace was styled among tho ancient Persians also, ns in mod' 
DTU Ctnmtimtinoplc, the Porto. Agrmwhly to t\m tmstmuH t'nf other 
of the East, tlio kings of Persia rosidod in tlio iiiUirior of their } minces, boU 
doni axipeaiing In pimlio, and guarding all ineans of access to their jicrsoiis. 
The crowd of raimstorB and courtievs were consctniontly ohligal to take their 
stations, aoGOi*ding to tlioir dogrocs of rank, in the court without, or before 
the gate or porto of tho piilaco ; and respect for the monarch prescribed, es- 
pecially in Ilia aotiial proBonce, a rigid system of oti(xucU.u, the disuipliiiu 
of whioh Qommoiieod with tho early youth of those who were wmipelled to 
obscivo it. Tho number of oourtiers, musters of ccrcmonioH, gimi'ils, and 
othoTB was endless. It was thvougli thorn alone that nuccss eouhl be gained 
to tho monarohj and ilioy were oonsoixuantly invested witli titles which 
betokened tlioir relation to liim, boirijr styled tbo king’s oars, the king’s eyes, 
etc., booauBO no ono without permission, or without their intervention, ooiild 
npxn*oac1i Ids prosenoo. 

Tlio king’s table alao was regulated by a systom of otiquotl-e no less abso- 
lute, wldoh, while it aimed at soouring the liighoBt enjoynuuit, iioeossiivily 
became in the end more biirdonsomo to the doaxiot hiniBOlC than to his guests. 

As lord and owner of tlio whole empire, it wna tlioiiglit unworthy of him 
to tftstc any but tho host and most costly xiroduotiono oi his dimiinioiiH ; iio 
water was fit to be drunk by him but that of tbo OliousxiOH, whieb ueeordiiigly 
was ooiivoyed in silvor vobboIs on a multitude of wagons whemver be might 
journey. Ilia very salt was brought from tho neighbourhood of tho temple of 
Jupiter Ammon in the centre of the Afrieau desert ; Ids wino from Ohalylion 
in Syria ; the wheat, of whioh his bread was made, from A5olia, ami ho forth. 
Hence arose tho oustom, that on Iub journeys the best of tlio friiiUi of eaeb 
oountry should be presented to tho monaroli j and aooording to tlie toBtimony 
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of Xonoplion tlioro wore bodios of men destined to the solo pnrposo of seai'oh- 
ing through his spaoious dominions for whatever might add to the luxury 
of tho royal table. 

Among the plonauros of tho court was aooountod tho chase, which was 
not only osteoniod the highest of all amuBeraonts, but a Buitablo preparation 
for the toils of war. In tho end whole armies wore devoted to wie pursuit, 
and Hiioh expeditions resembled those occasionally adopted hy the monarchs 
of continental Europe. Tlie Persians were originally a race of hunters as 
well as aliopliords, and one entire tribe among them, idle Sagartians, who 
adhered to their piisioral habits in the time of Herodotus, praotised in war 
tlio arts of hunting, casting a lasso round tlie nook of a flying enemy, as of 
an animal of tho oliaso. In their more ndvanood stage of (nvilisation the 
Persians are still oliaraoterised hy their fondness for tho same pursuits, and 
tho manner in which of old tJioy prosecuted this amusement preoisely resem- 
bled tluvt adopted by tlie Mongol prinoos. A distinction was matle between 
tlio chaso ns carried on in tho park, and which oonsbitiitod the favourite 
rcoroation of the inoiiarclis and grandees of Persia, and in the open eoiiutry^ 
wlkioh was a noblor species of amusomoiiL, and usually pursued in tiie dis- 
tricts ahoiiiuUiig with game of northern Media and Hyrcaiiia. 


AUjrmiHTIlATION OIP 'rUK PROVIITGEB} PINANOIAL SYSTEM; SATllAPS 

If we rolleot upon tlic original ciroumstances of the Persians, we must 
acknowledge that tlioir ideas on the subjects of administration and fluanco 
could not nnvo bcoii very rofliied ; and the primitive ooiidition of tlie race 
continned to give a tinge to their institutions, uotwiihstaiidiiig their gradual 
roflnumont and the dovolopmout of their first constitution. The forms of 
JCiu’opean government and fliiaiico could have no place in on empire founded 
hy a noiuail jicopla ; nolwithstauding the diflioiilty which mimy authors, of 
groiit preteijsioiis to an iittiniafce knowledge of the East, have shown in libei’- 
utiiig tliumsolvos from their European proeoiioeptioiis. 

Tho PorsiuiiB,” says Herodotus, “ look upon all Asia as theirs, and as the 
property of oaoli suooessivo king of Persia.” Those few words oontaiii 
the leading idea, on whioli all tho following disciission must be grounded. 

A rndc puojdo of conqiieroi'S jmtnritlty look upon the oonquerod countries, 
witli all they contain, us their own; and Asiatio history presents Bevorol 
JnsLuiieeB of suuli imtioiiH, in order to scoiirc their own peaceable ooeupation, 
entirely dopupulatiiig their ceiiqiiorod pesecssioiis. The PersiaiiB did not fail to 
adopt tho saino plan, wtien no otlier appoai'cd likely to niiswer ilio purpose 
of repressing tlicir vaBsiils ; but when tlioir conquests became very extensive, 
this wftB impraoUeablo, and tlioy were compelled to dovise otlier means of 
Bociirlng thoir dominion. 

Wo liave already explained how and when those institutiona were first 
adopted. ^JMio conquered nations wore eoinpolled to pay a tribute, at 
first arbitrarily imposed, hut under DiU'ius reduced to an annual and regular 
tax, of which Herodotus has given us a full statement. 

Important us this document is, it has novorUieless given oocasiontomany 
misapprelionsions. The tribute in money has been treated as tlie only, or, at 
all ovonia, the prinoipal revenue whloli the monarch derived from his empire ; 
and, with tho euHtoms of Euroxio before tliuir eyes, authors hnvo imagined 
tiiu existence of a public oxohequor, out of which tho expenses of tlie state 
wore piid, the armies iiinijitainod, and tlie public olBoors roinuiiorated, etc. 
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Such, a mode of prooeedingf waa, liowovor, utterly unknown in tho Eaat. I’ho 
Persian publio olTiocrs received no apJ^oiiitmoiitH in ilio Eiu'upeaii soiisu of 
the word ; tho tribute in question furiiiBlied nothing more than tho private 
revonue of the king, and, uosidca his own expenses, was applied to no public 
purposes whatovor, iniloss, perliapa, to that of uoiiforring presoutH« 

As tlio end of a financial system adopted by n nation of omuiucrors must 
be different from tlmt of nil otliors, so also must the intorniil roguhiUons 
belonging to eueli a system. 

The end in question is no oUior than that of obliging the oonquorod 
nations, whose land is osloomod tho iiroporty of tho coiiqiiorors, to pay for 
OYorythiiig, and provide for tho niaiutonanoo of tho king, tho court, and, in 
some sense, of all the nation. 

Horodotiis tolls us that, independently of tho trihuio, tho whole l^orsiiin 
einpiio wua dlvitlod into portions for the support of tho Icing and Ids army, 
or Ilia suite, oaoli district being obliged to ^irovide for a uerLaLn purlud. In 
oonsoquenco of this arnvngomont tlio paymonts from tho proviuci^s worn 
prinoipaUy made in tho fruits and naturnl prodiictioiis of tho oarili, exacted 
witii a referonce to tlio fortuity of ouch soil and its natuiul udviiutagos. 
Tlio host of every country was oonsidorod as tlio properly of tho Icing, and 
was dolivorod to him by ttie rulers of tho proviuoos i and as by those inoiuiH 
provisions of all sorts wore acoumiiliitod at the royal roHUlcneo from every 
quarter of tho empire, there nooossiu'ily reigned there an uhuiidanoe and lux- 
ury which corrupted tho morals of tho court, and inlrudiiccd those hiiblLs of 
waste and sonsutility for which the Persians waiu so notorious. 

Hot only, however, was the king*s court to be iiiainLaiued, but also thoao 
of tho satrapB of ca^\ proviuoe, which wore luodcllcd on that of their uiiihUu' } 
their suite was often no loss numerous, and they kept up a state which often 
exooodod their ineonioi and as the wiuits of tho inonurcli were Kii|)p1ied from 
all parts of his empire, so wore theirs from every part of each departiueul. 
Fartiouloi' spots wore appointed to provide parliouhir noeoHsarios orluxuvjuM, 
and Pferodotus tells us that Mtisistius, satmp of Dabyloii, I'csorvcifl lui hiss 
than four ooiisidorablc villages of llahylonia for llie suiipurt of liis Indiuii 
hounds. 

To those burdens was added the maintominoo of the Icing^s troops, wliieh 
wore quartered in large corps through all tho provinces, and wliieh were 
paid, not out of tlio king’s private chest, or from the provincial trilmte, hut 
by the provinces they oceupiod. 

With tliose oontribubions in kind wore roekonod llie iiayinonts in spuiue, 
or rather tlio tributes in uncoined gold and silver, of wliieh UuredutuH 1ms 
afforded us his well-known statemeut. Whelhur tliosu were uiilleeLed Iiy way 
of a poll-tax, or an moonio-tax, or in whatever other way, the hisioriiui does 
not inform us; hut he assures us tluit thoy unioiiiited annually to J'nurUuiii 
thousand five hundred talents. Tho gold and silver thus eolloeleil — the 
Indiana alone paying tlioir tribute in gold — was stored up in ingots, of 
which the king mode use as ho found ocoiision. 

Wo may, howevor, readily suppose that the sums sot down by Herodotus 
did not always continue tlio same. The inigliLy arinmnoiits uiKlertakeu by 
the Persian government, cBiiocially under Xerxes, called for exlriiordimuy 
expenses, and necGssitakod an iiugmoniatioii of tlio impoH(.s, us is expressly 
mentioned. When morceuary troops oiimo to bo a part of tbo I’ersitiii ostiib- 
liahmont, an augmentation of tho tribute was a nocossary conscipioiuse. 

Nor were tho sums of wliieli tho satraps drained the provinces eoinpre- 
hended in those already enumerated. The satrap of UiibyW alono reeoivod 
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OYOiy dajr moro tlian an Afctio medimiitis full of silvor, whioli on a moderate 
ooniputatioii raaclo up a rovoimo of more than ^6100, 000 sterling, and the 
sum paid to tlie king from the same proviuoe amounted to about twice as 
muoli. 

Tlio oouoluaioii dodnoible from all this is, tliat tlie sums enumerated by 
Herodotus by no moans oomprohended all that tlie provinces had to furnish, 
but only what the satraps paid over to the Icing’s exohequer. 

These imposts were oxtondod over tlie whole empire, Persia clone ex- 
cepted, immunity from tiibuto being a rnitursd privilege of the victorious 
nation. 

To tlioBO prinoipal sonrcos of public revenue were added others, founded 
partl]^ in the poouliur diameter of the country, par^y in ilie nature of its 
constitution. 

To tlie iirst class belongs tlie revenue derived from the riglits of irriga- 
tion. Persia is a very arid country, ond, wifcli tho finest climate, its fertility 
duponds in oonscquunce on the supply of water, In aiioient, as well as 
modern timoa, this 1ms f urnisliod its rulors witli a pretext for exacting con- 
tributions from their siibjuots, of whioh Herodotus records a remarkable 
oxamplo. Olio of tlio most fertile portions of the country was divided by 
the river Aucs into live disiinoi briuiohos or arms, which extended up into 
tho mounUiuis j among tlioso mountains the kings of Persia oaused to be 
erociod mighty oinbankmontB, in order to keep in tlieir own power the water 
of the riyor, and oiiiployed this power to extract from their subjects an addi- 
tional tribute. 

Auotlior BQiu'oo of revenue to tho royal treaBuiy was the right oE fidiing 
in the oniml which ooimoots tho lake Mueria with tlio Nile. During the six 
moiiibs that the water flowed into tho lalco, tho revenue lunountod to a talent 
each day; during the romiiiniiig six, to twenty iniuGO. 

In addition to those, tlio ooidlscatioua of the property of satraps and other 
grandees was a oonsidorable soiiroo of revenue ; in Persia) ns iu all despotio 
Hiatus, tho kiss of life being aooompauied by the forfeiture of property. 

TIio fr*oo-wiU offoi’inga, however, as they were styled, which wci’C pze- 
seiiLod to tlio king, were probably still more considoiablo. It was the 
utiivorsal custom of the East for nono to proseiit himself before a superior, 
moro cspoeiully tho king, witliout a present. Tlio grandees of the court, 
the Hiitraps for instance, sought in this manner to purchase or retain the 
Icing’s favour, but on certain solemnities, particularly on tlie king’s birth- 
day, Hiioh orEoriiigs flowed iu from all parts of tlie empire. Those consisted 
not so muoh in iiioiioy, as in rarities and valuablos of every desoriptioii, such 
ns are delineated on the ruins of Porsopolis. Wliat troaeurea must on such 
oil ocoasion liavo boon oooumulabod out of the immense empire of Persia I 

Such on amiiigomont with respoot to tho piiblio icvenuo shows at the out- 
set that tlio oxpejiditui'o also must have been no less poonliar. 

Wo hiivo alroady remarked, that wo must dismiss tho idea of anything 
like a public treasury, out of whioh tlio sorvauts of tho state wore regularly 
paid, an aiTaiigeinont equally unknown in ancient as in modern Persia. 

All tho oxponscB whioh could be eharaotorizod as public, such as the 
muiiitonaiioe of armies, etc., are not met by the resouroos of Idio king’s ex- 
chequer, but previously provided for in tho provinces. Tho king’s treasure 
roinaiuH a privaio ohost for Ids personal use, from which he takes what he 
wants for tJio purposo of making presents, not in ooiu, hut in ingots, or in 
vuBsels of gold, even tlie expenses of the court mid housoliold not ueing pro* 
vidod for out of it, but defrayed in tho two following ways. 
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All the inforior attondants in tho coui't, including tho bodyguard, which 
in Europe would rooaivc my, wora not paid in Mpooie at tlio court of Pci'Hiu, 
but in pmiuooi ami io mia puiyoao worn devoted tliu pvoviaimiH of which 
Buuh abuiuhmoe was iransmitlod fi'om tlie dlffoi'cni proviiicoH, and which iiioru 
ilian fluffioed for the coiiBumpiioii of tho court. 

Oil tlio otlior haiul, all of a more clovnlod rank, the great ofliocrs of the 
court,* Iho friends or kinsinon of tho Icing, who on accomil of their birth or 
oflicua might nspiro io favours or pensions, did mit receive anything in 
money, but wore rather in assigumouta of towns or cities, which tiie king 
dlspoaed of at his ploasure, in virtuo of liis title as sole proprietor of the 
chattels and lives of his subjects ; ns tho niiiocrat of nil tho Itussias was 
in the habit of making a present of somo thouRunds of serfs. T1ic iiulivldiiiil 
to whom suoli an assigiiinent was inado roeoivud the rcvciinc of the plu<;c in 
question, and iho king pcjssossed acournlo uecoiiuts of their value, ho us to 
rognlaio the distribution of his favours. NcvcndlioloHs the jMjrson thus 
fiivoured appears to have beau obliged to niako over a part of his iiicomo to 
tho king in tho way of tribute. With iinlividiials of tho Jiigliest rank, the 
moilior or consort of ilio monareli, luxury laid iittaincd such an uxeess, that 
a variety of places wore assigiied them io provide sevorally for even the jiiost 
iuslgtiificuiLt of their wants. In tills niunner a fruitful dlHtrict, a day’s joni‘> 
noy in length, was allotted to furnish iho qnoun’s ’/one ; and lliiis 'rheinis- 
tooles roGolved tho city of Hagucsia, producing a ruvouiie of ilfty tidoiits, 
to supply him with bread, Lainpsacus to furnisli wine, and My us tliu side 
dislios oi! his table. 

Husides those allotmonts of villugoH and eitius, it was nsuitL also io as.sign, 
in like luannor, houses and lands iu tlie proviiiecH ; and doniitioim of this Idnd 
were usually coupled with odicus iti the court, an iimtltution ascribed to Cyrus 
himself, and which descended to after ages. 

Thoso posacHBud of such aHsIgmnonls enjoyed ihoni for their lives ; on 
their decoaso their plaoos and posseusiotm reverted io the king, io dispose 
of according to his plcaaiiro, Witlieut siieh an iiiTaugciueut it woukl have 
been impossiblo for tlio boundless empire cjf Pursia ilself to have sudiced to 
supply tlio liberality of tho monarch, oxcreised as it was towards so large a 
number, and compelled also to proviilo for many expmises. NevortlielcHs tlie 
imascssions uttaelied to plaecHut court became, aoc<ivdvug to Xenophon, lutnaU 
itary, and cimstituted iho patrimony of those wlioso uiiecHiors Imd been (irst 
appointed to tho same by (lyriifl. Among a pooplo whose' constitution, like 
that of tlio Pcrsiaufljwiuj entirely dcpondoiit on doseont and distiiiotioiis of irilio, 
it wis natural that oIliooH should beeomo hoi'cditaiy, and an immediate eon- 
Bequonoe that tho rovomios atlaohod io them sliiniUl follow tho same ride. 

Thoso pi'cliniinaiy ohsorvatioiis will help us to eoniju'chend the iiitornal 
adiuiiiiabruliou of tho i^irovincQS. As tlui very dLvisloii into pvuvimves was for 
the puvpoao of eoUeoliiig with groalor aoournoy tho irihule, tlio iiolitioal ml- 
miiiiatratioii of tho snlriipioB counocted tliorewilh was not imiLnrod at once, 
bub gradually developed. As the ago of Xoiioplioii may be emiHidiu'cil on 
the whole tho moat llourishing period of rorsiitn histfny, wo sball ho less 
likely to err if wo oonfino ouraelvoB to the ovidoiieo wJiieli Jio lias alTorded. 

The govoriunont b}’’ eatraps, which was thou eomplote, wos eomimiii to 
Persia with other despotic ompires ; hut as it oiiiaileil a multi tiido of ahuses, 
attompta wore made as much as possililo to mitigato them. 

'piQ ailvantago which, in tliia parUoular, tho Porsiau systoui of adininis- 
tratioa poBsoasod ovor all others of tho aame kind, was the oarciful soparation 
made between tlio oivil and military powers } the execiitions which uouurrod 
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ill tliG latter ages of the empii'o having grown out of abuaea. Aeoording to 
Persian ideas the king had. n twofold duty to perfom, of providing for the 
soourity and also for the good government mid cultivation, of his empire r 
to securo Uio former object, garrisons wore established Uiroiighont its whole 
exloiit j and the civil authoritios were appointed to provide for the lattei*. 

The fonnilation of this beneficial arrangement was laid at the very com- 
iDQiicemoiit of the empire, by the appointment of reoeivers of the royal treas- 
ury, togoLlior with that of oommandoi's of the forces, and tlie some continued 
after tlio proviiioos onmo to bo more eooiirately divided, and satraps to be 
citiatod. Xeiioplioii gives ub the most satisfnotoiy proof of tliis, when ho 
rocords the first nomination and appohitinoiit of satraps, whioh, m he tells 
ns, wore iirst made by Cyrus. 

‘‘ You know,” lio is iiitrodiiocd saying to his friends, “ that I have left 
garriHouH luid tlioir cominaiidaiits in tlie eonquerod ooiintries and oiUes, to 
whom 1 huvo given in charge to attend to nothing else but their security. 
Togothor with those I slnill also appoint satraps who may govern the inhao- 
itaiits, recoiyo tlio tribute, pay the gtirrisoiis, uud attend to all other necessary 
poiiitsof biiBiiiess. ” This institution coutimiod ifnintormpted for a long period, 
and tlio siitrapa are ropoatcdly meutioiiod in histoiy togothoi with the oom- 
iiiandaiils of troops. Howovor, in tlio later ages of tho Persian moiiaroliy, 
it bucamo the custom to appoint the satraps to the coiumand also of tlie 
king’s troops, more especially wlien they liapponod to bo individuals of 
tliu royal family,^ In tJiis mannoi’ the younger Cyrus was satrap of Mysia, 
Plirygia, and Lydia, and at tlie same time genornlisBimo of all tlio forces as- 
Hoinuicd ill the plain of Oastolns. The samo we find to have been tho ease 
with Pliarnabasuiu and others, so much so, Uiat oven in the time of Xenophon 
it had beoomo onstomary for tho satrap of a province to ho also couunandei 
of th(f forejew fiharo j nioro ospcairtJly in the franfticr pwvmooff, where euoli a 
niiion of powors was moi'O ospucitilly iioooHsary. Tho pornicious offoots of 
this pi'iictLuc, and its tendency to promote revolt among the satraps, uud to 
])ru])ai'o the way for tlie intoniul dissolution of tho empire, are sufficiently 
proved by tJio Biiiglc oxainplo of tho younger Cyrus. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, this iiinise, it is not true that a military government was iiitrodnced in 
the proviiiees, for tho otlior olvil officers ooiitinuod to bo iiidopoudont of the 
eomiiuiiidei'H of tho forces, ami tho luttor wore not allowed to take any part 
ill the (sivil adniinislraliun, Xenophon tells us that the satraps were en- 
trusted with the Burvoillanffc of the coinminidora of tlio tioops ns well as over 
the uivil nuigistiutos \ the king of Persia appointing pcrsoiis of both desorip- 
tioiis cominaiidorH of tlie forces, and also magislratos to govern tho country, 
the one oluss being bound bo pay doforonco to the other. 

TJio first duty of tho satraps and tlioir deputies iji7rap)(pi) undoubtedly 
was the colleolion of the rovontio, whether in kind or in money ; their office, 
liowover, was nob limited to this, but thuy woro at the same time commis- 
siuned to prouioiu ngrioullure and tlio improvomoiit of tho soil ; and the re- 
nuii'kable atbunbion whioh was devoted to these objects ■oouBtitutos tho oliief 
iiMji'it of tho Poraian adininistratioii, Tho code of Zoroaster, as has been 
already ronmrked, insisted upon tlio duty of cultivating the soil, by garden- 
ing, rearing of cattle, and tillage, as one of the most sacred duties of liis dia- 
eiplos, everything imimro boing baiiishod from the laud where his law was 
roeeivod, and nothing allowed thoro but pure inoii, pure aniinolfl, and pure 
vogotabhjH, This idea of tho logifdatov, when applied to a whole ompiro, pre- 
sents, doubtless, u magnificonb picturo, whioh, though it must needs remain 
for tho most part an ideal picture, was novorbholoss, to a great extent, real- 
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isecl under tlio Poreian inonaroliy. Those parks or panulisea, which hiu‘- 
ronnded iiol only tho pahioos of the moimreh, but tliose of his satraps, were 
BO many lively images of tho pure kiugdoni of Ormuzd, realised ns far as wus 
possible by tlio most illustrious of his aorvauts. When the younger Cyrus 
fed tho admiring Lysander through his ploaBUre grouuds) and dis|>layed their 
regularity and wauty, “ All thouo/’ he informed liiiUf I have myself plaiiued, 
and even planted many of the trees with luy own hands ; ” and wlien the 
Spartan general replied by an inoredulous glance at lu's splendid robes, 
and ohainst and armlets of gold, ho bwiu’q to liiin by Mithriis, as a good 
servant of Ormuzd, tliat he never tasted food till he had fatigued himself by 
labour. 

These prooepts, Uioroforo, of tlioir religion, made it tho sacred duty of the 
rulers of the provinoos to furtiier tho oullivation of their several distriets ; 
and ns tho military ostablishineiit uiidorwoiit a review every year, so also did 
tlio civil department. Xenophon tells ns, that “The king visited every 
year some part of his empire, luid whorosoeveL* ho was not able to proucuul 
himself ho sent a delegate for the same purpose. Tiiuse inagistriites in 
whoao toriltory the ground was found to bo well cultivated, and eovered with 
trees or crops, had an angmontatioii of territory allotted to them by the Icing, 
and wero rewarded with pi'osciiis; and tliosc whose pro vinous were found to 
bo ill ouUivaicd and depopulated, wliethor tlirongli neglcutoi'iii (»siHU(pieueu 
of oppression, wore rebuked and deprived of their eumnuuid, aiul others 
appointed in their place.** 

If those mslitntiona had not boon broken down by thu abuses which 
hastened tho fall of the Persian inonaroliy, they woiild have fonued a ooii- 
slderahlo act-off against aU the iuevitablu evils wUicli acuuiupaiiy despotic 
governments. However oousidoi'ablo might ho tlio expense ueeuMiunod iiy 
we iiialatoiiaiioe of the king, ids satrttps, and /oi'coh, it cannot have hcou op* 
piassive in oomitries hlossod with such singular fertility, where tlie imposts 
were chiefly pair! in kind, so long as wise enaetineuts for thu euUivatiou of 
tlio soil tended to ligiiton ilieso bui'dona j but tiic extra vagatico and luxury 
of the great, and their frequent revolts and intestiuo wars, caused these sago 
laws to fall into disuse, and frustrated the Imnuvoleut intentions of tlie Median 
legislator. 

The diapoBiil of the govornmontof provinces rosiod with tlie Icing, who 
usually appointed kinanion of liis own, his brothers, or his soiis-iu-iaw. Tiic 
court of die satrap was formed on that of the iiiojuircli, and all its cormiiouial 
tho same, only loss inagniiicoiit. The satraps also had tlioir luu'otiis, eii Irusted, 
like that of tho monaroh, to ounuclis, and a numerous attcudaiuio of house- 
hold troops, dislinot from tho king's soldiers, and eonsisliiig in part or 
ultogothor of Persians : thoir rosidonees, like those of tho numurcii, wetru 
surrounded by jiarks ; and ooeasionally, in the finer uionths of the year, they 
(like tho inouaroh) migrated from ouo place to luwUmr, attended by their 
courts, and spent llio summer under iuiitB. 

History has ailordocl us a renuirkablo insiance of tho inmiiuu* in wliicli 
tho imposta wore oollocted by these olficors. When the Persians had sub- 
dued Ionia tho second iimo, tlio whole territory was measured out by para- 
Hangs, and the tribute apportioned accordingly. In this case it was evidently 
a land tux, which, however, was iniid, it is probable, for tlio most part In 
produce. The satrap reooivod those imposts, whether in kind or in Jiuiney, 
and after providing for his own expenditure, tho support of tlie king’s 
troops, and the moiutenanoo of tlio oivil magistrates, tlie roiiuiiiider was 
liandad over to tho king. ' Tho personal iutorost of tlie aatraj), if he wUliod 
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to rotaiii tliQ king’s favour, piomptsd him to make this return as oonsider- 
able as possibloi even if no preoise amount 'was hxedi 

To tiUco care of the king^a iutorests tliere were also nttaohod to the court 
of each satrap royal scribea, to whom weie issued the king’s oommanda, and 
by wliom tlioy were oommuiiioated to the satrap. The commands thus con- 
veyed required the most prompt obedience, and tlie smallest resistanoe was 
acoounted rebellion. Even the suspicion of anything of tlie kind was suJBi- 
oient to oauso their ruin, and, as in tlio Turkish empire, tiieir punishment 
was unaccompanied by any formality wliatovor. The sovei-eign despatched 
an emissary, who delivered the order for tlie execution of a satrap to his 
guards, who put it in execution by hewing him down upon the spot with 
^loir sabres. 

To fiirfchor tlio speedy oommuiiication with the pravincoe, a eysfcem was 
adopted whioli has been compared, but very improporW, with tlie European 
insUtutioii of poats. MesHOiigers wore appointed at different stations, dis* 
taut from each oihor a day’s journey, for the purpose of convoying the king’s 
mandates to the satraps, and tlio despatohes of the latter to tlie court. 

Institutions of this kind are peouliiu'ly ossontid to despotic governments, 
in whidi it is oxoessivoly diflioult to maintain tlie dependence of the prefects 
or goYornoi's, juul oociiv in tdinost every one whidi possessoa anything like 
nil iiilurnal organiKution. 'i^he samo existed under tiie Roman monorohy, 
and was established, at still greater expense, in the omxliro of the Mongols, 
by the sucoessors of JoiigUi»-IChan. 

Aiiotlior plan was also adopted by tlio Persian moiiarehs for securing the 
allegiance of tlioir satraps. A oommissionor at tlie head of an aiiny was 
sent every year, with authority, aooording to oiroumatanoes, to uj^old or 
chastise llioso olTioors $ and Xenophon assures us that this oustom, which 
/hitoil /rmn iho ooiumoiiommi of tlio ou2pj2*e^ suhsistod in his time. The 
design ut first undoubtedly was, as In other kingdoms slmiloiiy govorned, to 
colloeb tho outstanding tribute ; but when wo consider the power and arro- 
gance of the satrap during tlio latter half of tho Persian monai'oliy, we may 
well bdioYO diat the oustom may have died away. 

Wo havo already described in general the oaosos of the presumption of 
Uie satraps and tlie revolts to wliitm it led. Besides Uio union in their per- 
sons of tlio civil and military powers, ono main cause was the greatness of 
the eomniand ontrustod to some by joiuing togethei' two or more satrapies. 
An example of this, and of tlie aL'iugaiioe to whioli it gave rise, ooours as 
eaiiy as the reign of Ihuius Hystaspes in tho person of OroBtos, who was at 
the Biuno time satrap of Phrygia and Lydia j and in suoeoeding reigns tills 
liractieo booiune Htill more frequent, ospooially in the ease of the satrapies of 
Asia Minor. Cyrus tlio younger ms governor of the greater port of tliat 
Xieninsula, and, alter his Lleatli, TiBsaxmonios was allowed to hold the gov- 
ornmonls pCNWOSSod by him in addition to those whidi Imd been all along 
his own. 

From this poiiod Persian history ooiitinueB to present a ooiistant ploture 
of tlie porpetiially inoroasing arrogaiioe of tliese viceroys, who sometimes 
openly revolLod, and sometimes, with the title of satrap, set themselves up 
ns iudependont Boveruigns. Several of them wore, in fact, the founders of 
monardiios, which, like llioso of Oivppadooia, Ponius, and others, gradually 
bueuiiie more or less imlopendont. The oombinations and dissensions of 
tlioHo gnvoniors among thomsolvos pontributod to keep alive a spint of iu- 
subordmation, which was promoted by tlie eUomiiioey and oorrinition of the 
court. They bogau to treat tlieir provinces, uot as distriots oommltted to 
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tlioir ctu’o, but ftfl t0i'ritoriofl» tlio rovomicB of wliicli thoy worn to oii|oy j mid 
as early us tho time of Xonophou, wo fliid u satrap of Mysia arbitrarily iioini- 
imtiiig’ a vico-eatrap, to wlioiu, on payment of a ivilmto, he committoil the 
maiiagfouiQiit of his proviiioo» and aflor his cloatli oontiiiuod the sainu to his 
widow on security hoiiig given of the payiiioiifc of his revonuost Such arbi- 
trary metisuros must liavo gradually doatroyoil the internal stmotiirii of tho 
empire, and tho riightiioss of tho adhorenoo of its sovcral piu-l^J is effoctually 
proved by the history of its fall. 


MILITARY MlSTnODS 



The military expeditions uudepiivlcon 
hy a iionmd nation, sucli us ilio I’ui'siiinH 
onoo wove, are, in their origin, niigru- 
tions, for tho purpowo of ooeu]»ying 
hotter and iiioro fridlfnl spots, lleneo 
tile custom of removing at tlm same 
time tlioir wives and ehildroii and ail 
their niovablo ^lOHseHsions, wliieh invari- 
ably uuoumbured the imiveJj- of snob 
armaiLionts, Xeiioiihoii exprcissly tolls 
us ilint thin was the pmetioe of most 
Asiatie nations, and that it was an old 
PerHlaii eustoin would appear from the 
sequel of their history. 

In liko maiinor tlie habitH of nomad 
natioua uoecmarily lamses such urmrir 
iiioiits to (innsist altogetlior or prliiei- 
pidly of eavulry. The lirst was the ease 
with the Mongols; tho lust with tho 
Porsiaim. As the llrst-montumed prae- 
lioo roiardB, so does this greatly aoeel- 
omto tho iiiai'ob of their armies, M'lie 
liniitod nature of their wants eiuibles 
tlioiu, when ocajasion rot] litres, to dis- 
pense with any baggage, and the history 
of tiio Mongols albirds examplos of Iho 
incnnueiviiblu speed with whieh Hindi 
ariiiles have aceoinplished lengthened 
inarchos wiiLoU would have driven a 
Kuropoaii army to despair. 

Theso uro the fundammital points to 
be obaorved with regard to llio luiUtary Hysteni of noiiiad nations in gtsnenil 
mid the Persiiina in parlioiilar ; but as their civil oonstitution lieeatiie gradu- 
ally developed, so did their military institutions undergo iit all events eon- 
Hiuorable inodificationa, although they never attained the porfoetion winch 
miu’kfl those of Eiirope. 'fho example of tln> 'rnrkish empiro oontinuos to 
show with what difliculty an Asiatie, wJio is always half a nomad, uuii bo 
inured to discipline. As this is the offspring of a soiiso of lionour and lovo 
of country, so, on the other liand, dosiiotisui is tlio naroiit of license and 
brutality, which may indood display tlioir oiiorgics in rurioiis onsets, but not 
iu deeds of cool daring like tliose of EurapoaiiH. 


OORTUMli! OF A PkUHTAN KTNO 
(Aflor Dll SomiiiorAril) 
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A doniimon noquirod by conquest can only bo maintained by standing 
armtes, and wo oannot, therefore, be surprised to find the provinces of Persia 
ooiiatantly ocmipiod by groat masses of men, destined to koop them in sub* 
jootiou, os well ae^ to defend them against a foreign invader. Immediately 
upon the complotion of their conquests such forces were suffered to remain 
iji UiB provinces, supported not by the king but by tlja oonquer^. Exam- 
ples especially occur m the frontier states, in Asia Minor, Egypt, and others, 
which wore espeoiiillv exposed to assaults from without, or wWo an insur- 
rection was most to 00 appreliendedi Asia Minor, however, from the com- 
meiiooment of tlie wars with Greece, heoaino the principal depot for the 
foroBB of Persia ; it was filled witJi considerable bodies of men whioh could 
bo imdil3r drawn together when ocoosiou required, and thus Alexander, on 
invading it, found there troops drawn together to oppose liun on tlie banks 
of the Granlous. 

Ill the most flourishing epoch of thoir liistory the military system of the 
PersiiuiH was as follows. In every province wore kept up two dosoriptiona 
of forces, those wliioh oconpied tlio open oouiitry, and those which kept 
poKHOHsion of the citios, as garrisons, riieso were distinct, and commanded 
by clifforeiit generals. Of the flrst dosoription of forces it ivas clearly defined 
liow inaiiy, and of wlmt class, wore to bo maintiiiiiod in oaoli province. The 
ju'inoipal strongth^ consisted in cavalry, but tliero were also bowmen, slingei’s, 
and licavy-arinod iiifantry. The oaro of keeping up the full nunibere of wese 
forces was coininiitud to thoir sncoossive cominaudors, and they were sup- 
[lortod, botli as respooted food and money, by the revenues of tlio provinces, 
and ns those wove paid into the treasury of the satrap, the latter had to 
provide for the pay of the soldiery. The oommandors, liowever, of tlie 
lorocH wore not eubjeot to the governors, unless by spooial appointment, 
On tho othor liand, thejf appear to Ixave been immediatdy dependent on the 
Icing, having been apointod by hini and deposed at liia pioasuro, and a 
calalogno of snoli oflioes loinainiiig in his hands. Tho Euinual reviews of 
the foreos also, wliioh wore extoiidocl to all the empire, were not usuidly held 
by Uio sati‘aps, but in the ueigbbourhooil of the capitals, by tlio Mng him- 
self, and in roinoto provineos by persons deputed by him to hold them in 
Jits iiaiiio. Great cxactiiess was exorcised oil these occasions, and accoiding 
to tho good or bad condition of the foreos tlioir oommandors were applauded 
and rewarded with presents, or deprived of their rank, or visited with 
arbitrary pniiishmoiils. 

'i\) tlioso amingemonts was addod another, the subdivision of tho em- 
pire into' eorlaiu military cantons, indopondont of the civil administration} 
loz'niod witli a roforoiioo to Iho inustor-plaoes of tlio ti-oops. In fcliis manner 
tlie foreos stationed in a partioular provineo v^oro always oolleoted at one 
point, from wliioh tho canton derived its appollallon. Mention occurs of 
thoHQ in Asia Minor, and as tho above insututions extended to the whole 
of the empire, and iwiews wero held in every province, it is to be sup- 
jTOflcd llmi tJjis onslom also was univeiml* Herodotus exjn'ossly mentions 
ilic cantons 011 this side the Halys, and consequently we must oonolude the 
saino to have provallod on tlie other side. Of the oantoiis in Asia Minor, 
Xenophon pardoiilorisos that of wliieli tlie muster-place was tlie plain of 
OastoluB, os that of Thymbra was for the army of Syria } Herodotus also 
mentions tho Aloius Campus in Cilicia. 

Thuso troops wore distributod through the jirovlnoes by thousands, and 
thoir ooininanders consequently denominated Chiliarolis j and not only were 
tlioy generally dispersed over the oountry, but bodies of them wore posted 
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on tho bouiidama, wlioroi i£ tho nature of tho ground j^ormittccl iti Uio 
passage from one province to another was strongly fortified. It corliiinly 
remains a i^ueation what was the strength of thoso forces in tho provinoos, 
but the great facility with which armies wore got together proves thorn 
to havQ been very oonsiderablo. In Asia Minor alone CyriiH assombled 
above one Imntlrod thousand monj Abroooinus, who was opposed to liiiii on 
ilia maroh, had threo hundred thousand; and the Porsiiui army on tho 
Granioua was forty thousand strong. 

From those troops tho garrisons m tho oitios wore kept ontiroly distinct, 
and tlio iraportanoe attaoliecl by tlio Persians to plaoes of strength was in 
proportion to tho difllioulty whioh (like all other nomad nations, who know 
nothing about tho ooiiduot of siogos) they had exporionood^ in subduing 
Uioni. They wore looked upon as tho keys of tho provinoos in wliLoli tlioy 
ware sitnatod, and aooordiiigiy provided witli ample garrisons. Tho troops 
in question woiu oomplotoly dilrorent from thoso inonfionod ahovo, not hohig 
oomprelioiidod in the military divisions alludod to, but being iindur oom- 
mandors of thoir own, and not bound to appear nt tho general huiater. 

Both descriptions of forces wore, howovor, comprohoiulod under tho titlo 
of the king^s arntry, and wore distinot from tho liousoholcl troops ot the 
aatmpa and granuoos, whioh often anionntod to sovoriil tlioiisandH, By 
tho customs of tlio East ovouy groat man is attended by au ttruiod retinuo, 
proportioned to his rank and wealth, and as tho vinorogal eourts wero 
lorinod upon the model of tlie king*B, this booaino noocsHarlly a part of their 
oBtiibliBhinonis, and tho more readily as corps of troops worn a no loss oiia- 
tomary present from tho monarch to his favourilos than wore oitidH. 

Originally, it is probable that all thoso troops may have been I’ersians, 
hut as those gradually withdrew tlionisoIvcH from martial diibios, thoir places 
were auppUod by luoicenarios, Grooks or Asiatlos. Ah oavalry^ tho uouuxd 
nations to the south and east of tho Caspian wero proferrial, tliu IlyroaiiianH, 
Partliians, and Snetc. Tho first, ospooially, liad a liigli clmraotor with tho 
Porsians for courage, and on this aooouiit tho latter Jcox'it up a good ninlor- 
staiiding willi the wandering hordes of Groat llneharia, tlioiigli no longer 
tlioir tributariQB. The Greeks, howovor, wore proforrod to all tim roHt, and 
as early as tho time of tho younger Cyrns, not only did tho fhnver of the 
army always consist of thorn, but towiirds tlio ond of tho Porsian nionurehy 
tlioy ennstitutod tlio garrisons of all tho oitius of Asia Minor. Bohn’o tho 
time of tho younger Cyrns thoir pay iimountod to a dario per month (about 
II, Os, 4(2. sterling), wMoh was augmonted by Gyms to a dario and a half. 
We have already romarked the fatal eonsequencoB whioli tliis oiislom liad on 
the warlike tompor of tho Persians, 

In a nation of conquerors ovory individual is oxpootod to bo a Holdior, 
and among the Persians all, espooially thoso in possession of liiiidH, worn 
required to bo able to sorvo on horseback. This neeossilatud an iiiloriial 
constitution of tho whole empire, having for its object tho niiUtary ecjiiip- 
ment of the population ; and the arranjyoinont adoptod has usually been tho 
same in all Asiatic nations, and is tho simplest that could have been devised. 
A decimal system rims through tho whole einpiro, tmd serves at tlio same 
time to mark the rank of tho oominandov. Tho oommon pooplo are divided 
into bodies of ton, having a captain of that ninnbar, of tor wlioin eomo tbo 
oominaiiderB of hundreds, tliouaands, and tons of thousandH. OllloorH of 
a bighor rank aro not apportioned to particular bodies of men, but form tho 

f eneral staff. This has been equally tho ease among bho Mongols and thu 
'eisians, and this simple ai'rangement made it possible for botli races to 
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fiBs&mblo large armies with incredible rapidity. All that was required was 
n mandate from the commander of ten tnonsaiid, which was transmitted to 
the Qommundors of thouBands, and huiidreda, and. tens, till tlie foToos, already 
organised, asaombled in martini array. In this manner the Mongol princea 
often gob toother, in n few days, ai'mies of oavolry to the number of aeveral 
huiidrods of thousands, and we cannot, therefore, he aatonishod to see the 
same thing take place among the Peraiana. 

Tiio ifz'cat multitude of nomad tribes whieli ^vaiidered on the borders of 
the Persian empire greatly facilitated tlie aaBombling of mighty armaments. 
Those tribes readily engaged in such enterprises, either for pay or allured 
by ilio liope of plunder. As the Bashkirs and Ctdinuoks follow the Rusaian 
armies, BO did the Mardi, Porioonii, and others, those of Cyrus ^ and the 
more widely the dominion of the Poralaiis was extended, the greater beoamo 
tbo number of suoli auxiliaries. Tlio Persians stood the more in need of 
tlieii' aid as their own cavalry wns always lioavy-armod. With them, as 
witJi the Partbiaiia, both man and horse were armed in moil, though, strictly 
speiddng, this appears to have been a distinction coniinod to a cci^n num- 
ber, and iho greater part seem to have had no defensive armour, and thus 
aorvod to swell the carnage which the Greeks wrought among them after the 
victory of Plairon. 

"J?ho foregoing soctions iiiuet have served to explain the way in which 
ihoBo forces aubuistod in the provinces. Each province was obliged to 
furnish to the governor what was ucoossary to their maintenance, in kind, 
and tlio governor onnsod wliat was so collected to he distributed among the 
Boldicrs. Payment in money was made only to the Grocian auxiliaries, who 
could not otherwise have boon kept together, linviiig been accustomed to 
iho same in their own ooiiubry j the Pei'sinns wore hound to servo without 
pay, and the nomad mces of Oontral Asia, many of whom had never even 
Bocii coined money, wore as little dispoBed to require remuncraUoii hi that 
sliapo as aro at the prosoiit day many of the auxiliaries of tlie Russian armies. 

In a warlike nation, a military command always confers great distinction, 
being often regarded as more hononrablo than the civil magistrAoios ; and 
this wiiH the cnHe among tlie Pei'sians. The Myriarohs (commanders of tens 
of tlionsaiulB) and ChiliaroliB (oommandors of thousands) enjoyed a dis- 
tinguiahud rank, and the oflioors above them, the generals, were among the 
most ilhiHtriouB of tho nation. Of tlic generality of tliese wo are expressly 
told that they belonged to tlio family of the Aojumnonidoi, or at all oventa 
tn tho tribo of tho Pasargadro, or wore connected by marriage with thb royal 
houRo, and oonsaqiiontly tho oiTlcors of rank consisted principally 6f tlie 
king’s jdnamou. Among thoBO generals tliemselveB, however (of whom 
there were usually several in an army), Uiere existed gradations of rank ; 
and if a king’s sou wns appointed genoralissimo, this was understood as 
oquivaleiit to his nomination as suecessor. 

Hitherto wo have ooniinod our romarlca to tlie troops which wore regu- 
larly maiiitiiiiitid by tlio Porsians to dofond tbo conquorad proviuoas- With 
tlio oxoopiion of thoso raised among tlie Porsiona tlieuiBolvos, tliese appear, 
from what has bocii stated, to liaye oonsiated of morconary troops, to the ex- 
clusion of tfio iiativos of tlia provinces thomsolvoa ,* nevortholess, the latter 
wore by no means free from all military seiwice, but were euramoned on 
occasions of oxtraordinaiy expoditiona undertaken for the extension of the 
ompii'o. On such emoi^encios general mandateg were issued throughout 
all tiio vast dominion or Persia, tlie nations of tho East and Wsat were 
gathered togotiier in herds, and one of the most extraordinary speotaoles 
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flnaned which fcho history of the world Ima rocnrcloih and tlio more iloHcrvinir 
of our regard for tlio acouraoy with wliioli Horotlotua has desoribod tho 
armament of Darius, and still more that of Xorxes. 

Wlieii the Porsiana began their caroei' as oonqnorora they adopted, and 
always maintainod, llio oustoin that the ooiKiuorod natioiiH should swell tho 
mimbors of thoir host, and aooompany thorn in tlioir more reiuoto oxpodi- 
tiona. When, liowovor, thoir ompiro had boooino oonsolidutod and orgnuiKod, 
and sti’otohod from llio Indus to tho ModiLoi'raiioan, tho drawing togotlwr 
of forooB BO widely diuaomiuatcd must hirvo booomo hurdouod with oniUosa 
diflioultios, and would ooiiaoiiuently, on occasions of minor importauoo (siush 
na alight intormil disturhanoos, or trilling wars,) have boon as fiiiilu as iin- 
poBsible. On extraordinary oooasions, Imwovor, whethor of groEit national 
under taldnga for tho aggriuidisomoftt of tlio ouipiro, or of fin-mulahlo iuveu 
aioiia from without, tho custom was rovivod of inustoring tho wholo foroo of 
tlio ompiro, as is provod by tlio mighty oxpodilioiiH of Darius Jlystaspos, 
of Xoi-xoa, and the last Darius. 

Even the prolhiiinary stops to siiuh armaiuonts wore of vast inagiiitudo. 
Tho king’s mandate was addrossod to all natioiis, uud spooilied tlu> munlfcr 
of men, horsos, and ships, or tho Eimount of provisions to ho fiiruislMul by 
each. Tho coiumotioii which was oxoitod in all Asia by tini proparations 
inaclo for tho expedition of Xorxos, lusted for four years. 'J’lmo was nocos- 
sary to enable the romoto nations to send in thoir (suiitiiigont. 

A gouoral roiidomns was tlion a^)pointod, wliioh, in the iueho of tho arma- 
inonb just moiitionod, was Cappadocia in Asia Minnr. Hitlmr all tlio con- 
tingents of tho difforoiit ijrovinoos rosortod, oondiiotcd liy loadors of tboir 
own moo. Those, however, wore jdlowod no authority in aotuiil war, ilin 
ofTieers being lalcon oxclusivoly from among tho Persians, This was a 
priviloge resorved for tho ooii(];noriiig luitiun, as was the caso, also, among 
tho Mongols and Tatars. The subjout nations, on^ tho otlior hand, worn 
treated as beudamou,' and tovmed alaves, in eoutradiHtincUun to (>Ue I’oi'Kiens, 
who woro donominatod freeman. I'heso tornis, Imwovor, only marked tlio 
comparativo freedom of tho nations to whom tlioy woro applied, for with 
L'oforouoQ to tho Icing, tho Porsions woro as littlo Iron as tho uthor subject 
iiationa* 

The ordop of tlio maroh, as long as the army ooiitinuod to travorsi^ tho 
cloininions of tho ompiro, wjib runuirkablu ; or ratliur, it might ahiumt ho 
called an ahsonco of all order. Tho mon wore not arranged uceording 
to tho nations to whioli ilioy bolongcd, hut formed one vast chaotic imiss. 
In tho oontro was tlio king, among his Porsians, and the haggiigo was 
sent on boforo. As iliu troops advaiicocl on thoir nmroh, tlio inlialiitants of 
the country wore driven on boforo them, and iiugiuonte<l tho inimbcrs 
of tho host, which iliUB porpetiially aooumulatod ; and us most lUitioiiH took 
thoir wives and ohildron with them to war, tho baggage must have boon im- 
inonBO. Undoubtedly tho most inoxplicablo part of this aacounl, is kirn way 
in which tho army was sujipliod with provisions. In tlio conntrios througli 
which Uioy had to pass, inagay,iiioa of corn wore nocossarily prepared, long 
before, and further Bupijlies of Uio samo foUowod tins army hy sim, Tho rest 
of their food tho forooe woro left to find for thomselvos. l^’or Uio king and 
his suite banquets woro provided long before, and witli suoli an luihoundod 
expense that this alone sufTiood to I'liiii tho citios wluuh furnishod tlmm. 
This also wob a oonsoquonoo of tho idea that a mouaroh was tho soUi propri- 
etor of all tliat his provinces oontaiiiod, and tlio Persians understood tliis so 
litoially as to oniTy away with thorn tho ooatly utonsils of ijlato whieli were 
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diH[»ltty‘Oil on tliOBO ooonBioiiHt It is noodloss to say llmt the idea of a i^gnlar 
outiampiiionl oould not ho eukovtainod in the caso of auoli onortnous liosta $ 
tho Idiiff luul his groat inon had iiidood their tents, hut the army at large 
hivouaokod uiidur tho opou Iicavona, tho iiocessaiy oonaeqnenco boing a mul- 
titiido of disoLisoB^ 

It Aviui only on their upproacliing tho onomy’s holders that tho army was 
oluflsod acooi'diiig to the natioiia of which it was compoaodj and at tho same 
tiino tho lioBt was reviowod ut tho king's oommand. To this onatom we are 
indohtod for that m-uoious dooumont, tho catalogue of the host of Xerxes, 
which the Father of History has prosorvod for us. Tliis review took place 
jnsi within tho oonihm ot J'Jnirqje, and little os the soeue may instnicfr fclie 
solcUor, this is one of tho moat interesting of all the records of history to the 
philoHophioal historian. On no occasion liave so many and suoli various raoes 
of moil beon gatherod togoblior as wore hero nssoinhled in one spot, in their 
iippropriato dresses and iinnour, on tlio plain of Doriscus. Herodotus has 
oiuimoriilod and doaerihed flfty-six, which sorvoil some on foot, some on 
horsohaok, imd otliors on hoard the lloot, Horo were to be seen the cotton 
garments of klic Indians, and tho Ktluopikuis from above Egypt habited in 
lions* ludoH, llio swarLliy Ualuohis from Gcdrosiii, and the nomad liordes 
from tile sLoppus of Mengoliu and Great Bucharia ; wild mces of huntsmen 
lilwi tho Sugar tians, who, dostiUito of weapons of hrass or iron, caught tlieir 
enemies, like animals of tho chase, in loathorii laasos ; and besides Hiese, the 
rich drosses of tho Modos and Bactriaiis, the Libyans drawn in war olioi'iots 
of four horses, and tiio Arabs mounted on oainels. Horo also were to be 
soon tho Hoots of the Plunnioians and tho Greeks of Asia Minor, compelled 
to Borvo af^iiinst thoir kindrod, Hovor did dosnotio powor create a speotacle 
more glorious at its commonoeiuoiit or more lamoiitable in its iasuo. The 
straits of Thorinopyleo first presontod to tlic asLonisliod Asiatioa a sight 
uoiuplctely novel to them ; it was to no purposo tliat their oonntleBB homes 
woi'O driven by t1u> snourffo against a liandml of Spartans i and ultliough 
iroiiohoi'y at hist coih1iioLo(1 bJiom over tho lifeless bodies of tliosa hei'oes, Ihe 
namos of Halaniis and Plaioa remained behind, overlasting inoumnentB of 
Grecian valour. 


Tllli! VX£Il<i AIITH 

Undo nations which suddenly pass to tho condition of conquerors from 
that of wandering ahophords and liordsmon nro not oapablo of orectiiig for 
tliemselves oilies luid palaces. For this purposo they are obliged to enlist the 
serviooH of Olie eonquored, among whom the arts of arohiteoture and soiilpturo 
may liavo already atkaiiiod some degree of U'his was tlio case 

witli tho Mongol tribes iu China, tlio Ohaldoaiis in Babylon, as well as 
other Jiations ; and it is oxprossly rolalod of Oambysus, Uiat ho transported 
from Egypt a large iiumiior of builders to oroct liis palaces at Susa and Per- 
«<r[wjh«. it itf ear i«m, however, tJiafr ivo discover at the latter plaee no tmoog 
of Egyptian ark, uiblior ns regards the general character of tho ruins or their 
details i nor can wo reasonably suppose an Egyptian arohitoot to have 
Goncolved tho plan of struoiuros so oompleiely diltoront from any to be found 
iu his native oountry, un^ more than wo can suppose that masons aconstoinod 
to wliat wo call the (TotUio stylo, if transported into onotlior country, would 
at oiioo bo able to ooiistruot Imildings in tho Groeian taste. The prevailing 
eharuoter of Persian areliiloctiire, a fondness for korraoe works, a stylo totfilly 
unknown to tho anuient Egyptians, was eonsidorably mom aiioioiit timn tho 

II, w. — roL. 11. 2 cr 
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reign of CainbyBOB, und ixUogoLhor of AHiiitic origin^ qb is provcil by 
tlie liaiigiiig gartlons of Jialtyloii, constructed by Hoinimniia. Allowing Uie 
utinoat that in fairnoss wo can to tin) account of the Egyptian woririuon 
impoptod by CajiibyBUB, wo oaunot siippoao them to have acJiiovud moro tlnui 

tliD inoclLaiuciil x>aL'tH of the HtructuroH oruolud. 
The nroiiitoatuml rumniiiH of Egypt prove Hint 
the JCgyptiiins woi'o vory oapablo of elevating and 
working large nniascH of stonOf and possibly also 
of oiu’Ying relievos after n given dcjHign or copy, 
Tlie qiioBtioii, ilioroi'oret may be oonsidered as 
still uiiiinawerod i WJiat was tlio original country 
wlienoo this stylo of iivehiUnduro was derived? 
Win) wore ilio nuiBters of tbo Germans in this art, 
and wlioiioo did they borrow their models? 

The simple lumwer is undoubtedly this s from 
the sumo quarter that they derivtal tlio otbev 
nulinieiits of their eiviUsation, in Hhort, fi'inn 
Media. 

Erom all that wo know of tbo Met! oh, and the 
Hploiidoiir (if the Median eniirt and their printnpal 
eifcy Eehatauii (a eity whieh npi>oavs originally 
to have b(a)u construetod on torrnees elevated 
Huecoasively one above tho otlier), wo may (am- 
olude that the soiunee of areliileeiuru had at> 
r»iiHriVN BAfl^uariiiw AT tabled among them a certain degree of porfeelion 
PAHABUAJiA eonjooturo whioli appears eiirrioil to cer- 

tainty by the accounts of roeout IravollerH. The traeoH of the aneiont royal 
seat Ecbatana) of which wo slndl Itavo occasion to siieak hereafter, proscuted, 
aocoiding to Moriur and Porter, the same eharaeteristio style of iirehltec- 
tiire with whioh thoBo travellers hud beeeine familiar at (’liohhMenar, ilie 
fashion of the columns and oven the eharaeters of tho iimeriptioiiN being 
the same. Wo oaniiot avoid infeiTiug that it was from the Modiis tliat tlie 
Persians derived, with tho rest of their elvilisutioii, the art of iirehiieeliiru 
also. It must bo added, that the seiiljitures in tbese roins are so oliviously 
derived from the Magiau religion, wliieh pruvailed among the Modes, that we 
can hardly doubt that the huildiiigs in question were erimted under the in- 
fluQiioo and aooording to tho idoiis of tliat easle, since tlie figures in quoHLiou 
must not be mistaken for more idle decorations, )>uL had an intimuto relation 
to the purposes for wliich the buildings tliemsolvea were soveriilly designed. 
But the Magiiin religioii and tlui Magiau prieHtlieod were not eoJifiiied to 
Media, but extended over tho eountrles to the East, esjuiuially tliose upon 
tho 0 x 118 , os fur us tho moiiutaijis bordering on India, the parent oouutry 
of those fabulous iiioiistors of whioh, as wo liave observed, traees are to he 
soon. Here lay Bnotriaiia, at all times one of the richest (ioiiiiiries of (.be 
world, in oonsequenoo of its position betweon tlio Indus and Oxiis, and its 
connoobioii with India, ns well as tho fertility of its soil, forming an impor- 
tant part of tho oinpiro of tbo Modes, whoso moiiai*y]iH appear to have 
rosidod at Baotra long bofoio tho}' oeenpiod Ecbatiina. "riiis also was tlio 
country whoro tho rofigionof Zoroustor first took root and floiirisheil, ami 
thus it booamo tho paront hiiid of the oivil institutions of tho Medos. 
When, thoroforo, tho Porsiuns are said to have derived their arehitectnro 
originally from thonoG, it must bo understood that thoy did so as the djs- 
olploB of the Modes. 
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It 10 true tliftfi Gio anoieiitB ftHoribe in part llie erection of Poaareoda and 
1 oraopolis to llie two oarliost inonarchs of the old Pcraian raoe— OyriiB and 
C/ainbysosj but tliia is easily roaonoiliiblo witli tlie Bupposition tliat Darius 
Mid Xerxes wore their prineipal founders. Niebuhr has already remarked* 
Uiat tlio buildings of X^oisepolis do not appear nil to belong to the saine 
poriod, nor to have boon oonstraoted on one uniform plan, and this is oape- 
oially true of tlioao situated on tlie tliii'd terrace. It is certain that moat of 
the oonsidomblo romaiiia of remote antiquity (os was particularly the case 
with Egyptian odiiioos) were much inoro slowly erected than we might be 
inolmod to suppose ; and it is oxtromoly probable that aucoossive kings of 
1 orsia may have taken part in the orootion of Fersepolis, espooially as the 
iindertakiiig assumed the oharaoler of a loligious duty ^ not to mention that 
oontuiiial auditions iniistf from time to time, have been found necessary. 



Wo may now prononiioo with aertaiiity (what before must have been 
more conjecture) that the arts of archiboeturo and eoulutUTe must, long 
before tliu dynasty of the Fersians, liavo nttaiiiod a mu higher degree 
of pci'fcctioit ihaii niou have boon generally diRposod to admit. If this be 
doubtod, wo must bo prepared to show tlial such oSorts of art as tho edlfioeB 
of Oliehl-Muiiar uoulu have started at once into oxistonco, as if by enchant- 
mont. In these siruotiircs wo see proofs that aroliitocture must have 
atbainod, when Uicy wore erected, a wonderful degree of excellonce in its 
ineolianical dopartmonl. No spot on the globe (Egypt perhaps excepted) 
diaplays anoli inasoiiry us the walls of PerBopolis, It was unquestionably 
a prodigious advantage to the arebitoot that the neighbouring mouniaina 
afforded him materials on ilie voi^ spot; but no other nauou has left 
oxamiilos of tin equally skilful oombinaiinn of such enormous blocks of mar- 
ble, U'bo obaraoler and style of the building is, however, perhaps still more 
remarkable, bohi^ dirootly opposed to that of the Egyptians, wiUi which it 
bus boon injudimously eompurodj if we are not inistalcon, tho original 
modes of life of the two races may bo traced even in the several styles 
of ilioir arehitooture. The observer of Egyptian antiquities oan hardly 
fail to remark the grotto-style of building there provalont, bespeaking a 
H. W.-^OL. II. 3u2 
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nation long aooiiBtoiiiod to a botI. of Troglodyte lifo^ in oavGrna and liollows 
of tho loclc. Tlkfl gigantic laniplea of Tiioboa mid Piiiluj are obviounly imi- 
tationa of exouvateu roolcs ; the abort and inaBai-vo pillara I'eproHonling ihu 
propB, left to uphold the roof of simli oxaEivatiojia, mul the ^vholo atrueturc 
conveying the improsaioii of onormoua iuciimhoiit weight, mul proiiortiomito 
roBiataiioo : on tiio utlior hand, iUo roiuiiiiiB of PerHouoliu iiuUuute u nation 
not in tlio habit of oooupying tlio buaomH of iiioir Iiilla, but iiocnatonuKl to 
wander free and unoouBtriiiuod over thoir hoigliU and miiuiig tliuir foi'cata, 
and who, when tlioy forsoolc tills iiomiul life, eoiiglit tu rotaiii in tlioir now 

habilatioiiB as inuuh as x>0Msible of thoir 
origiind lUwvty, TUoho terrace fuuiido- 
iioiis, whiuli axipcnr like a oontinuatitni of 
tlio mountain, thoso grovos of coIuiuiib, 
thoBo biiHiiiH, oiioii, no doubt, sparkling witii 
Tofrosbing founttiiiis, those flights of stojw, 
which iho loiidod catuul of Uio Arab asiuHids 
with tho saino ouso ua Ids coudiielor, form- 
ing a sort of higliwity for tlio natioiiH whoso 
imagOR aro sculplurod thero — nil these pur- 
tieiilai'H are as miieii in niiisoii with the 
oliariiolor of that joyous land which the in- 
duabry of tlie Puraiaim coiivurtcd into an 
earthly x>aradIso os tho giguniie lomi>los of 
Egypt are appropriato memorials of thoir 
old grottos ill the rooks. "I.'he eolumns of 
lVsox»olis shoot uiiwards ayiUi a slender yot 
Arm elevation, convoying a lit imago of the 
sleins of the lotus and iiuliji, from whieh 
they wore prohahly ctipiud. As in Kgyjit 
ovory thing is elosely covered, and, ns it 
were, oppressod by a roof, so here is ovovy- 
thing froQ and iiiicoii lined, in adiniriilile 
hnrinony with tho religion of the iialion, 
whose sole objoels of worship were I.I10 snn, 
the oUmieiits, and the oiion vault of hoavon. 

T'lie art of ilusign also xiroscrvos in the 
ruins of Porsojiolis a chariieter poenliiir to 
itself, a eliiirtictor of sobriety and dignity. 
Soulptiiro hore iip]iQai's forinod on the liiihils 
of a court, mul of mi orieiiiiil court. No 
fenialo or naked flgure is to bo trneed, tlio 
SBClusion of tlio hareni hoiiig religiously 
rospooted, ^ Of Ibo iimlo ligiirus, nono are 
portrayed in any violent or coiistriuncd 
attitudo, not even whon tho monarch is roiiresontoil destroying a iiiou- 
ator; and it is only in the ooiifliots of animals with one anoUior that 
tiiB artist has displayed his power of oxprossiug strong exoiteinciiU Where 
everything had referonce to a court, no attitude was luluiissiblu which was not 
sanctioned by oourt etiquette.^ At tlic same time, ibis air of composure and 
dignity does not dogonerato into stilTiioss ; the design of tlio artist aiqiears 
to Jiavo been, not to excite an iiiiprossiou of tiie beautiful, but a feeling 
of veneration — an oiid which has been fully attained; It lu to bo observed 
tliAt no statue, nor any vestige of one, appears to have boon diaoovered, 
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«md PorHiEUi soulptura sfleiue to have baeii confined to tho curving of re- 
liefs* more or loss imoininent ; nud in tlie case of ^o monstrous figures wliioli 
gunrd^ tile oiitranoo, amounting to Imlf -relievos. How different are these 
JiiatoHofll roliovos of Persia :^om those of the Egyptians, tlio favourite 
themes of wliioli lire hattlos and triumphal processions I Thero the objeot 
of tho artist has boon to exhibit the characl/ei'S of action and energy ; here, 
those of ropoao. In its Bubjeets, also, the Persian sculpture is distinguished 
from that of the Egyptians, as woH as that of tho Indians. While it occo- 
slonally delineated superliumaii beings, such as feroohers and izeds, it eh- 
Btoiiiou from the deities tliemselyes. On tlie other hand, it is in close and 
porfoot harmony witli tlie architecture it aocoiiipauios. As tlie latter was 
lofty and grand, but nob colossal, so was the former, and both oliaraoterised 
a high degree of simplicity. It was the most obvious and naturid idea 
with wliioh the unoienl artist could set about his work, to make the one the 
liaiidmaid of the otlter, and tlio souliitor may be said to Jiavo given ani' 
Illation to tho labunrs of tho ureliiteot, by representing under emblem atioal 
ligurofl tho design of Iiie works. Acoordingly* ns tho diffci'ent parts of the 
edifice combined to form a whole, sc tho various groups of sculpture com- 
posed one general desi^i, luid all, down to the most minute decorations, 
wore in strict unison with one leading idea, associated with the religious 
opinions of the nation. With tlie exception of tho fabuloue aiiimelB, every- 
thing was copied from naturo j imd from tho parts of theee monsters were 
borrowed nearly nil tho oi'iminents, oonsiating for the most part of the heads 
of uiiioorns and olawe of griflins ; and ohimorical as Uicse fabulous oreatione 
may at first sight appear, they are all capable of being reduced to four or 
live olomeiitary forms of real animals — tho horse, tlio lion, the onager or wild 
OHS, tlio oiiglo, and tho soorpion, to which we may perhaps add tho rhinoceros, 
In proportion, liowovor, as the mythology at the command of tho aoulptor 
was limited, so bis oirolo of obsoi'vation, ns ajiplied to real nature, was 
oxtonsivo. Ho appears to have been familiar witli tlio nations of more than 
one quarter of the globe, and to have dieUnguiBhed with exactneea their 
fontuius and pi-nfilos, the tliick lips and woolly hair of tho negro being no 
less accurately niaikod than tho limbs of tlie half-naked Indian. Tho same 
mechanical aoouraoy also and perfect finish, which distinguishes tlie nrohi- 
tcotural details, ie obsorvablo in tiio labours of the sculptor. ^ We may still 
eouiil the nails in tho wheels of tho chariot in tho |frcat relievo ; and tho 
hair of the negro is so oarofully wrought, that it is imposaihle to confound 
it with that of tho Asiatics. I'liis sort of sorupulous care, which morks also 
tlie inseriptioiit}, appears in nil oountrioa to have distinguished tho inlauoy 
of the art.& 
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